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I IN bringing anotlie; \ olume of on Publication to a doisc, w,? a.r desirou”. to 
iequite the extensive pal/ona:ye \t: have met with, by a renewa 1 of those exer^ons to 
conciliate public favour wnich, when comblcted by zeal, and any tolei.ible y .idginwit, 
are secure of ihc'.r ultimate succr. . , 

There i;, however, an unrvoida <le sameness and monotony In a Periodical Woik, 
(from its intrinsic natuie and quality) xyhich ran only !?e overrci.ie by «. yie'.lance and 
resolution which shall dictate such variations, ml amendments in its g'jiierat plan, as 
improvement of ti.e national taster a d the progressive fluctuation? of fashion may 
continue to piescr.be. ' 

Excci,LKNcr, ii.el becomes tedious in a long course of ti/t- =tur edhing, and Ji i^vo’ 
of Novelty is no l'» the pride of r».asor than th<^passion of human nature?- 

1 he Piopnelois of licrodical W-^rks aie mostly dctencd 1‘ioin these it‘jirovctncnts, 
by the d:ead id" new expcnces, and, frcqu-.uiy from tliaj uni’snierods aval ice which 
checks the reins of liberality; which looks Lo its bond'; and refuses to ex'end beyond 
its letter;—content, because compelled, to pay w,i(l> jesn„ji, but never thu ’uijg 
g i:n i.iiosit y. 

It is the pride, and he ousts tlr* just fa .e, o e tlr P op h: ” of this W.-rk, that 
in his dealings with the w< rid, thro'ga a long coti •« of public life, he has nevci been 
suspected of wanting that liberality and commaeml spiiit, vbich requites the Patm- * 
liage his various W..rk$ ha ’ reo-lAu, by new and m. rearied effbits,—eflints which 
lie never sulTcis to slacken fro " a dread of fresh labour or 1 . w e: pences. , 

The present Work, therefore, iia.'Jlg been equally cm juiagH with those whic’* the 
Proprietor has foimcrly produced, he feels himself Called upon to act with the sai.'~, 
spirit and liberality in the conduct and improveim.it of it; and fm this pur,Ar>$£, to ) 
introduce some Njsiv Defar ments, and Adduiokal Embf.lltsh>ient$ . vibich 
were not stipulate 1 in his'original engagement with the Public, and wl 'Erif*lie .never 
gave his Fubscriueis any reason f-r expect. 

As these Decorations will ’ e Extraordinary and Additional, it is unneces¬ 
sary to sav, that the present quantity will be continued, vi/.—the I’orti a the 
London and Parisian Fashions; ineATusic; .lie f%*TTEK^; and the.c .sto-ay quail* • 
tit_' of Letter-press.—The audition:- 1 O ti. xments will consist of 

’-•sri/VINGS IN OUTLINE OF THE WORTvS OF 

LIVING AVT) DErEA.sED'BHITISP ARTISTS. 

• ■ i • _ j 

The mo'ive for this impro.pmen'' is sjffic : entb;'obvio s.—Sr^netl jng i f the know 
1 edge of Criticism, and of die 'realities of a<i amat ;ur, is *»iw be'iomc indis¬ 
pensable in an elegant and refined iducatieh.—V 'h^-ie-xir may havekbeeu our iguo 
ranee in these studies formerly, we are now becoming a Mation of Artists and 
Amateur 1 —To understand, theiefore, the merit and style of our British School 
(ff Painting, is now expect. ’ from the polished of both sexes- 
IV. III. . A 




purr AC L. 


The British Artists f *J1 doubtless be preferred in tins Woil;; but we sli#ll frequently 
give < JI'ti.inKs of tin* ’/ost cclcbit^td Paiv*irj>s of the M as runs,—Spe¬ 

cially when they are Qsnfinrd to Bitrrisit d:oLLf:cTio/;s; and more particularly when 
they are of a snper-em/icnt Deputation, /nd fcan *be given in compute sets; of 
wliicti a Specimen islnow laidjiefoie Public, in the * ®* 

SEV ! '.N CARTfk&s OP RAPIMV^L fN THE PUllstlNT NUMBER. 

f *' ' ) 4T * # 

• TLS will hcsstiffieient'to give a ffutcaaud kn#^ledg</of tHe Plan of Outline En- 


GfiAVINt S. 


T<-c nex*’Numberwill ‘contain a correct'^mV vigorous* QiTtlinc of the celebrated 
"Picture f the, Diuui^tf GcnTraP li%/fc, bt B. \V i sr, Esq. Picsidcnt of the Roral 

* ™ T 9 * 

Mcademy; ropie' 1 fiom tjie giigina! Pictmc in hisJowit possess^n, and under his 
.yzfria! Vtpel inf ndanrr. * 

Every succecdiug Number of the Marine will contain an Outlini:, c .eculcd in 
a^innlii* manner, of some distinguiAicd yisto^icfl Picture*of a jtfndern Anist; an<l 
the succeeding Supplements will tfontiln ’WHcy.s SETs,0f Engr^vingSj cither oi 
aifcitul or dereascrftft itl?l\ lUustei s. 

\ ^ 1 J» r 

A Set of Hogarth's Marriage^ A-la-tyidc is now in ha»d fl^r the next Rupplc- 

tnent ; and it# intended to comprehend all the Wolks of that* cclchiatcd Art'st in 
• ^ * ** • 
th is Magazine; in order'hat every^ihing /in.^duced may he Complete, ayd not left in 

an unbroken Aries. « , * ‘ , 

" 9 l'~iSj2'"istcd that this to ill be esffcmcd an a hi it tonal F.mbeJMnnent of n# ordinary 

value.—-It is napless tf sairtlml a Periodical Work, of a sin /htr sortfiiith t.Pis, /;ri% nec>; 

attemptedPjny decorate*of*th*like 7,-yid. * 

It is intended, moveovei? to i^tvpducc another mateiial improvement in this 

Work, viz.-*- t • 

VoSTUJJES £F EVERY NATION IN'THE WOU LD. 

T' cy will bt*given iy &:!ditiorf, f ''*be usual Fashions; and it is trusted their value will 
US sufficiently understood, when it^*is k*iown what immense sums arc daily demanded 
*for publications oia siiniXtr kind, of which the Plates are not so well executed as those * 
which* vhAlJje given (ts the Additional and Eriraordtruy EmlcUfhmcrisJ in this 
Magazine. ‘ 



























A vqry extraordinary jt^d most valuable Historical Ftint, consisting of six whole-length 

Portraits, tnibcHishe% 

THE SUPPLEMENTAL, mjMBER, 


Being the Nineteenth, ofyLA BELLE ASSEMBLEE; 

BELL’S COURT jfcND FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE, 

Published on the F.rst*of Jijly price 2s. 6d. 

fr *• r» | 

A tie wht'li concluded the Second Volume of ibis Work, % 1th tne ternvti .tion of the Half Year, 


,,, -. 

THE Subject of the present Print Is tha'i&l Ihe lirst'lntroduction oftheEmprror Alexanjier 
of Russia to tffe Queen of Prussia, by theKing,hei husband, who is seen*in the act of presenting 
iiis*illus , ‘ !ru, guest to the 'Queen— lie Majesty, accompanied by. the Countess Von r. ess, receives 
“ him with an air of dignify jd coiriphcencv and august grandeur. At the tp-ihinatiofi of th^Pict^.e 
are seen th^rtwo Brothers o/ the K'ng of Prussia, Prince William, am* Prince Hlnrv. They are 
dressed in the military habit of the country ; rut the Quoetf is attireu in a plain an4 simple manner, 
much after the Parisian fashion of dres. which prevails generally in the Prussian Court—The 
Figures are ,y!l whole lengths and_.correct Portraits of r .Jlje -^iigt.^t Personages represented, and 
*so admirable are the Lil'^nessw^in the' - original Print from wSich this is most accurately copied, 
that tlfte^Emperor of Russia amF,ill fhe PrutAdn Court were liberal Subscribers at two Guineas 
fits/fetch Print. " ‘ 

Thi^liy^rview took place on the K^thofJune, 1802, at Mcmel, a city at some distance fror,. 
Berlin^and situated on the Polish frontiers. 

The StippLEMEN i may be had of any Bookseller in Town or I'ounhry ; and those who have not 
yet completed their Volumes, and failed of receiving^ with the delivery a their last Number 
(No. 18.) are requested „o give immediate orders far it j thel. respective Booksellers. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 

A OF 

ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES. 


CtDPUttrtlj jj^mnbeG 


HSR GRACE THE DUCHESS F RICHMOND. 


Charlotte Lenox, the present 
Duc v 'css of Richmond, is the third daugh¬ 
ter of the Duke and Duchess of Gordon. 
Her Grace vvas^married September 9th, 
17t>9, to Colonel Lenox, now Duke of 
Richmond, by whom she has a very nu¬ 
merous family. 

Upon the death of the la. - * Duke of 
Richmond, who died at an advanced per. xl 
of life, and withou. legitimate issue bisti le 
and fortune devolved upon Ns nephew, 
General Lenox, the present Duke. 

Ilis Grace represented the county of 
Sussex in several Parliament's, and h?d 

always been warmly 4*tached to the part ' 

and politics of !'•. Pittr*-in truth, his 
attachment was o*a nature more close and 
affectionate t’.an political alliances gen '- 
rally are. 1 e maintained his connection 
with Mr. Pi.t at a time when hi* u,ncl<% the 
late Duke, was extremely hostile to,the 
conduct of that minister; and though 
General Lenox was chc?en memher for 
the county v Sussex almost solely upon 
the Richmond interest, he did .ot on that 
account hesitate to vote against the opi¬ 
nion of h : s uncle, or to preserve his 


independence at the hazard of his in¬ 
terest. ' 

Upon the d.ssoluuon of the lab? mi¬ 
nistry, wj.cn the f-’jnds and adherent, of 
Mr. I*it»’weie again called to the helm o» 
jiower, *he Duke of Richmond was not 
forgotten. An offer wa» immediately 
made to him of the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland. His Grace accepted the office, 
and his brother-in-law, the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford, was immediately recalled. |t ,..uj 
here be remarked, that the reo > of hi^ 
Grac the Duk** of Ledford v ,s sof enea 
to his feelirgs as much as possible, and in 
bei j, thus supciscded by a near relation, 
the dignity might be cotiddered as still 
continuing in thr same family. 

The Duche s cf Richmond accompanied 
her nusbanu to Dublin a t;w months 
oince; a.,d is, of course, still in the Irish 
metropoli.. 

f As a public chaiactcr we have little to 
say of her Grace. Her conduct is worthy 
of her rank, and her affability add good 
humoui make her equally beloved and 
spec ted. 
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BJOGRKPHIC£jjf$g^^!#OF TIJE PRESENT QUEE^f OF SPAIN. 

I 

. “ 7 S « 

Louiaa Maria Theresa, Queen of^ifain, the commission a colonel in* the life guards, 
was born a Princte of Parma on the 9th <t[ D*^ and orthrs to repair tf Madrid wi'hout delay. 
cen?ber,W’ ,, 1 £'l; she was married, to his present *Almost immediately after the return of Louis 
Spaifish lyaje-tV^Cliailes IV. on the 4tji o^Sep the elevt^^n of^lanuel commenced A new 
tember, 170j, and is the another of three*sons appointment was created for linn, that of ad- 
and ihre#>daughiers. Rad*her royal consoit the jfftant^jWtieral^of till life guards, with the rank 
j^atracter oF his Ancestor, Louis XIV. his people' ••{ a major geitersj* in the army. He had not 
woAild have been happy, and ihV independence Veld th it situ ition long, Vrlien Lj: was raised to 
of his kingdom respetted; he would not then thiNiank of aJieutflnanMjeneral, and created a 
have suffirt^ himself ^ be ruled by a weak i Grandee of Spfin of tl«e cla^f under the 


Frifltrts, governed 'n her turn by a still weaker 
favourite, the imbecile uncart, the Prinrrf of 


till* of Duke ot Alcudui, the Kmc granting hint 
favourite, the imbecile ups'art, the Prinerfof the royal domains of Alcadia, together with the 
Pcq:e ; trhose pernicious influence has Brougly rerenfjes of the most valuable of the*four nidi, 
disgrace on his Sovereign, and ruin oq, lnv f.l- tarymders. P^uf'power spun became ' o cofl* 
fovn.sufe|^cts As t fi.i per.-orx.go is by the im sideriible^ thaf the proyde-t Grandees \ound it 
politic partialuv of the Queen becomeof great necessary to solicit hisfihflnonce to obtain even 
consequence in the actual concerns of'Europe, ordin.try favours from tile court. Even the giand 
some particular- respecting his otigin,^ the pro- councils of Castile, with the philosopher and 
gress and the causes that hvve contributed patriot*Count D’Aranda at its bead, yould make 

advancement,Snust necessarily find a proper place, no stand against him.« At thv conwnehcement 
ih*tl|is jbetch. " j the war with the regicides ol Eym e in 179.J, 

Don Manuel (3odoy ( de«Al v arezP Prince of the 1 " pusillanimous opimpn of fbe Cfuncil of 
Peace, wa^. bonf on thf 8*Ji of Marcl^ 1767, at, C.isvdo was in favpur'of def nsive operations} 
Badajoz, tit the province of Esiiamaffbr .,‘»,f yerjf that th^several passes 3 .‘"the Pyrennean moun- 
obscutq parent-.. Early in life he w€s"»ent ( tn tains Should be stftingly guarded, and ihe at my 
Madrid with* lus eldest brothe*’Louis, to *serve in , considerably augmented, before a thought should 
the King's life guards as common soldier', hi- be entertained of^ciidin ; apy force into the Fiench 
family ikji having suffltent tgeans 1o support terrjtory. fiuuhe Duke of Alcadia though t other- 
thmj^ aS cadets in the ->nny. l^n j,danuel*w. *wise, and his opinion prevailed. The council of 
jj/ined 4 in the guards* in ob«cuiity“until lus k Castile was,dissolved for presuming to resist it, 
brothcr’^ioanishment. It took place m efinse- and Count D'Aranda was banished 10 Saragossa., 
quente of' information receded by thefaie King, The wa.r with France had, from its beginning, 
■which induced a^suspiciop 'hat the Queen, then ^bsen badly caiftscted by Spam, and the critical 
a Princess of Asturias, was particularly attached situation of fttat country, in thf year 179b, com- 
to him So much w^Charles 111 alarmed by pelted the Duke of Alradijjto change his plfto, 
theintelliger.ee, thatheordered Lfuisjtobe^xilcd, 1 t 0 ilViftk only of*the means of repairing the 
id forltfe, and he was allowed but two fnjury the natum had sustained through lus rush- 
hour- naWrepare for c his dep^ture. He w*.( ne-s uqd folly. A peace was called for by the 
strictly. enjoi\ 7 <i never ttAnqAxjch witlfjn twenty people,-as thqv seamed to believe that it would 
five league ol* Jhe court. He oi^atned, how ( - ^ad a{l their ‘wounds. ,||gace, upon any terms, 
ever, a company of the provincial militia Iqp.he a/tpeareiV to tfcc sjiper/jdWynind of the Duke of 
place of his bittfcj with a r cross of rite military Alcona the^best expedieisteT^iansuld be adopted, 
order of Alcantara. Driving l\is exile, w^ic^con- He, therefore, ^recipi7at,al^|fcipr»ehl]ed a treaty 
tinued unyl the King's d-.ath,in^7^8, Louts had )' w iih riptide France equally disadr. anVageoife and 
many valuable presents sent him lay the Pttncess 1 dishonourable.^ It left the Sp'aniA monarchy at 
of Asturias. These presents were cjytveyed toj the mercy o£ the French‘republic, with a ter- 
hiin by Manuel, who was introduced to the ritory aijringett, her resources considerably di- 
Princess by the Duchess hf Alvi, ifcder pretenie rnmisVted, her army almost bioken down, and 
of hearing him play and accompany on the guitar, her spirit nearly exiiausted. The popular joy 
which hedid, as the Spaniards term it, cottgracia and gratitude,*however, was ext^me; and the 
On the death of Charles III. the same courier Ring, instead of punishing an tgn\rant and pre- 
who brought this news into the district where sumptuous rDfnister, conferred upou the peace* 
he resided, also brought him h£s pardon, with maker the title of Prince of Peace! , • 






on, iiEi.r.'s cotniT and fashionabi/e magazine. ■ 


The differences with Portugal in 1H01 jffoijl not di-mt-s 01 disgiaiv, lit* removed by advance-, 
pd him a safe o, portuusiy 10 indillge In', ne //• ■ mtnt uro din mi pro'*i^c«s, or sent diem wi h 
born arii'-iinon for military hon^nys and exploit. liberal ; i unions to riVule in the^counu/. He 
Accoulinglv, at the roinmencenient of the c in- ; ob» -ivtd me same conduct with rep .ml te ihu 
paign, he boldly took the command, w-ll m» j.offitcsuf the roini-ters'Opstate ; win re the most 
formed that the l*»ituguese had no means of :o- | interior clerks, messenger-, and attendants, as 
'stance against the forces with wlinh they were i well .e the ilu f -certains, n'l are indebted to 
a—ailed by France and Sp, n at the same time .‘ini f..r their places Such is his jealousy juul 
This generalissimo had never evin witnessed an ;< precaution, th.i. nobody is admitted -o the,pre¬ 
engagement; and, from the nat ire of l.sedtuv sencr of heir Spanish Mayes- c, wh'» ha* not, 
yon, could have but a slight idea, if any, of the j previously asked and re-re,ved his approbation 
theory of military lactics. I and consent. 1.ike all oilier igriora I people he 

Perhaps there is not >o be found, among the l| is governed by lmjmhces, and ■oimelited by n.i- 
many incapable •nemhers of the c..lnnet'of mo-t liberal and supersiitmus notions. Kvirv body ilho 
Pomes of Enron ■, a per >n lnfeiin,- m lalent, or j is not horn a Spaniard l.e '.sphe-; and those 
any mental acr|uirei; cuts, id the I'lmccol Peace I who are n< members ..f the Chuuh of Rome, 

Hut the exclusive favour of vhe Queen, who has he plates under pretence nt pitying them He 

procured nun the favour of the King, supples thinks ' all valour, lionou,, and virtui^ on the 
all defects, overlooks all errors, and bestows all i tlier side ol the Pyreimcan Mountains are arti- 
advanrenients. Hu abilities are*the ob/-ct of . fi. nil; and that all rolig'oi,^ not acknowledging 
universal ridicule among the enlightens-' men. of jj <\ Roman Ponnff for its visible chief, ai.<| the 
Spam, and Ins character is v»ry much t!es| iscd Vicar of Clin-t upon naith, is nol only ron- 
by the ancient and more respei t..ble part of ilie ! di mil le and ljiieeuuis, but fahe- He makes 
nobility. In opposition lo then wishes, and in i> >- , tstuii.lio | i Uetwecn^the fafih of rh. Puce.taut, 
coutiteiact their jealousy, h? has made a vast ad- or the creed of tlv M| ssulm:Wl. \it lit- opinion 
dition ot up tails, like himself, to die nohh n't ot they are both infidels, a ns such, U'nleseivriry 
Spam. No m; n of learning ha; ever expeiicm cd conhdi ni\ m this world, and cuiam o. cHiniia- 
lns pairoi. ige, i.o merit has ever oh'amed his le- j turn m the nexi. 

ward-., and no patriotism his piotemion. He i. i Tile e 0 nf . of the Kin* and of id e Q uecn 

entirely surrounded by In- own c natures, among ! is mso 'In rotifes or of (lie Pune.' >f I 1 . .re. who 

whom there is not «ne of reputed or even com- | genciallv cv ry Saturday (hut nev. r • , than 
inon capacity. ' wire i month) ei - the burden of In. mind be- 

in providing for his relations, howe.'-r, .le has fore the reverend falhci, o d receiv - l-is ahcolu- 

been nearly as extr ivagant as Napoleon Bona t,on All pm-on- who desire ,o . ootinue hi his 

pai.e. Every person who can claim the least 11 good price-.-mis' uni « e his devout i-xai’-ple-it 

affinity to him, either direct or uulirei t, I in al or || H.s n ,n whom he bestows a tn'ii-mn ot' 


collateral, is sure of a good place, whatever lus | f„ U rlhnu in.l dollais re-id -- vth him at M ,dud. 


abilities may be. The firs; offices in the country 
arc occupied by hts relations. His father, who 


as will as the royal palai c- <n iheomiu.v —- 
Her -ole occupation is to mt> r.irei fii- df-'ams, 


has scarcely learnt the first elements of edi .a- she liaving, wh. n he was a baby, from fine of 

lion, now fill- one -f the highest situ-turns in hers, predicted ih >t he hould become a yimjt 

Spam, ills elder brother is Viceroy of Mexno man! His firs' oci upmion every inorr-np 

and the West Indies, an.’, lus younger brothel, write down what he I as dreairii in th>- i- -it, .mil 


Diego, who is almost literally an ideui, I sj been 
promoted to the rank of a captain-^enerat in the 
army, with large pensions. 

Il has surprised ma^-Mat the Prince of Peace, 
with all lus ruuneror adefitiencies, has been able 
to preserve himself W long in favour at a col a, 
which'for cent mes has furnished, by thecapn- 


to giv" it to he., that ’m may hav ,n exjilica?-’ 
turn uefoi a he gu^s .0 bed aga\ . ?n Jus day 
dieams, Juring his nap .ift»r dinner, in the after¬ 
noon, he has no con idei ce ror she any power 
10 comprehend them. Hje is so jealous of tin* 
precious talent, thal he was near turning hei off 
.or having on. "giaiified the curiosity of thePrm- 


cious inconsta icy of its choice v >th regard to cess of Peace on thi- interesting sulij- ct. 
fawurites, ni..ierials boih for roinapje- and ah:*, IK- annual revenue, horn his numerous places 
for history, and for the drama. But du mg the a rd pensions, an 1 how* tlm many estates ; iven 
first warmth of the fuetidslup of the King, and of him by rnyil bounty, amounts to five hundred 
the attachment of the Queen, he took care to and fifty thousand dollars, about one hundred 


clear the cour‘, from the first loi.l m waning 
down to the le west valet, of every yrson whom 
he suspected of envy at his elevation, or whose 
fidelity h ' doubted. Those he could or dared 


and twenty-five thousand pounds. But as he it 
the master of the royal tieasury, no other boun¬ 
dary is -ct to his expences or cupidity, but his 
own discretion. He is supposed to have placed 
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several considerable sums in the public funds of 
England, Frnnje, and Hrftmd, in his own name 
or in th'at of his wife. This lady is a daiif'U'er of 
an uncle of the King^ whose marriage with a 
subject was regarded as a fnisalliancc, and never 
confirmed by the latt or present King, i So 
great, however, H.diis (.uthority, (hat she is < heyv 
admitted ( at court with all the honours and^is* 
tnsetions ie tq a princess of the blood, t 
< Sulh d.e soi.ib of the frails and particulars 
of a pertpn, who, by Mrs ^hamtful power over 
the Queen,I has jedueed the Spanish monarchy 
trf'a tributary state of Francs. B$ I 114 dangerous 
incapacity and impolitic comliict, the throne of 
Madrid is suspend#*! between a devolution daily 
dreaded, anA‘ the burdeia ' of a disgraceful war, 
which has neither object nor motive, in whjth 
success ^ould hafifn the ruin of the Kiag, and 
in which every defeat deserves to be eelebratfef 
v^ith a Te Deum. Thinks to the Prince of Peace, 
it isS'u thft. deceitful position, it is in the arms o£ 
the assassins of his family, that theKingtaf Spain 
drags h!s existence, a prey to the pertiAbalion 
of his mind, the ignfrranre^nd mtfecis^dis ofvlric. 
ministers, the £omplainls,*'tiie misery of his sub- 
# jCl ts > 10 anxiety for the present and to terror 
for thc*Yuture. Slumbering beneatjt'a roof of 
poignard'., this <ifonarc,M, bound by U;y ties of 
an unnatufal alliance, can "neither krealw tliem^ 
nor suffer them to remain ur.brokeiv without 
danger } caij neither make-peace nor support 
war. His allies are his scourges, his^pncnnes are 
his prptectors He wo^ld cease to be a King 
■were thr English to cease being'*victorious. Long 
agt/orould Bonaparte anji Ti lleyrand Jaave struck 
8ff the Kipg of Spain from among thAnun.ber 
( of crownld heads; long agmwould theit regicide 
and lilerticide poetics have disposed of the states 
of this monarch, had not the imposing force of 
Great Britain, the fear pf a new co^ition, and 
the temporary necessit/^of recurring^to artifices, 
I^.^"pncyJ this event. 

The \vl^ness of the Queen of Spain, in thft | 

nf KtC fatnnrifpx ik t>u» *nnlv Arrnr, wirh 
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generous and goo^sovtreign. £lot entirely free* 
from th* Italian superstition imbibgd in^ her 
youth, nor from the Spanish bfjrotry, which a long J 
residence iA Spam has almost naAj^lized; ^lejs,’ 
however, tnlcJrant and endearing, mc^e so than 
either her royal consort or her princely favoutite.* 
Th .t her liberal principle* and toufid judgment 
have restrained the inhumai. authority and cruel 
and persecuting spirit of the so much /headed 
Spanish inquisition, suspended if not abolished 
its judicial murders, is reported in Spain, and 


believed in most other countries. The fanatics 
| at’Rome alone do the Prince of'Peace the honour 
|t of accusing him ef impiety for this act, not of 
philanthropy but of justice. 

Both when at Madud,and in the royal palaces 
in the provinces, ( the King allli Queen always 
sl^ep in the same room in different beds, ana m 
i/.'ten the Fnnce of leace obtains the honour of 
having hnJjied placed by the side or between the 
bd.js ol nfs royal® master and mistress. During 
tie jomgtey to theifrontiers of the kingdom in! 
1796, where the Kmg and Queen went to meet 
•their daughter anA Son-At-law, the P-rincess and 
^Prmce of Brazils, the bed of the'Prince of Peace 
was every night, in ev^ry house, .where they 
resjed, placed between those of his royal So¬ 
vereigns, having the Queen on hi' right and the 
Kmg,on his left hand. From the Known reli¬ 
gious and moral yntiments of the royal couple, 
aiWlli&r mutifal affection and wgard^wlnt in 
othei countries would have excited ridicule, if 
not Scanted, was in* Spain merely considered as a 
proof o£ their Veciprdcal, confidence and friend¬ 
ship for their favourite.* 

The Prince of Peape, though the real, is no 
•longer the nominal prime minister of*"Spain. In 
crn«cal affairs,* or when transactions of great 
consequence a(p upontfh^ eve of ^eing de¬ 
cided, he hewevei aUr,vys condescends to en¬ 
tertain 'foreign Viijibassadors ^ith his dulness, 
in his private audiences. Don Pedro Cevallos 
is the first secretary of state for the foreign de¬ 
partment.* Don Joseph Ahtonio Caballero is the 
J,minister of justice, and has ad interim the port- ■ 
folio of the war department. Don Domingo 
de Grandallana is the chief minister of the navy, ^ 
and Don Miguel Cayetan Soler is the minister of 
t the finances. All these ministers are obliged to* 
communicat^their«;eporis, plags, or proposals, to 
thrf Prince of Peace and the Queen, before ifyey 
lajf theiA> before thr King*, who approves of • 
litem and sigrf- them as soon as he hears that they 
have not been ubjected'to by his royal consort. 

It is imjjv.sible to «pay a greater compliment to 
thp superior gynus of the Queen of Spain. * 

r ^ _ i 

„* ^.e Voyagetfr Italie4^jjrol. iii. j>. 12 j.' In 
the summer of k797, the jtnl^jor met with Count 
deJL——■ aV laris, whJ is a Brahaqj nobleman 
by bir^fi, but a supei ior officer c* the Walloon 
guard of the Jfing of Spain* He confirmed wh^at 
has been s£d cf the etiquette of placing the bed 
of thj favourite in thg middle. He was one of 
the officers on duty during this journey, and spoke 
of it as notlyng extraordinary, or rather as an 
ordinary occurrence. V 

X 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


C A M I R E. 

AN AMERICAN TALI. 

• 

I wax one day reproaching a Spaniard, lately terrific detail of the conquest ol Peru : *1 was but’ 
•rrived from Buenos-Ayres, with the -rucltic. too well acquainted vitn it; allow mJto relate 
which his countrymen had comr.iitterl on their to you, in my turn, the mannei in which we-^j:- 
first conquests in America. 1 recalled to mind, quired Par gu.cy. This recital will be less jrk- 
with horror, the crimes which had tarnished the some, and may, perhaps, inform you of some 
glory of a '"’rrtez a bizarre, and many other circumstances which are not related in history, 
heroes who have, perhaps, by their talents end Not knowing well how to answer, I determined 
valour, surpas^.d all that we admire in the an- to^isten; and the Spaniard commenced in the 

cients ; and regretted, that so glorious an epneha following words:— * 

in the Spanish history should be recorded on Travellers have made the world acquainted 
blood-sta’ned t .uges. with that vxtensiAe and d(«lghtful country,' Stu- 

My friend had hitherto listened to me with ..ted between Chili, Peru, and the Brasils. The 
patience ; a tear rolled down his cheek when 1 gold and silver nun"S which it contains*are the 
pionounced the name of Las-Casas. “ He is least of its treasures. The, mildness of its cli- 
our Fendon,™ exclaimed he, “ he did no.com- ma»e, th fertility its l^nds, the majestic 
pose Telemachus, but he explored America to course of its rivers, its immense forests, the pro¬ 
save a few Indians; and traversed the seas tw do- ductions of Europe united with those of Ame- 
fend their cause at the council of Charles .he rica, '.he aoundanc- of its fruits and of every 
Fifth, as the Archbishop w Cambiay did that of useful ai.uiial, make the inhabitants of Puiaguay 
the Protestants, whom t’’» French aUo massacred njqy, almost without cultivation, ail the gifts 
in the Cevennes. -They were ‘•till persecutors at which nature has shared among the res' of the 

the end of Louis the Fourteenth’s reign : and world. Sebastien Jabot was the fiiM who ex- 

what were we? What was Europe in the 16th plortd it, it the year 1520, while sailing up the 
century ever to be commemorated by our great river which he ca’led R.j de la Plata. The bars 
discoveries, by the floutishing state of the fine of silver, . hich the natives offered the Span ‘ds, 
arts in Italy, by the new sects in Germany, and soon attracted other navigators. Bueuos-Ayre- 
by the crimes of every country? Our neigh- was built, some fortifications were eree'ed in the 
hours, the Portuguese, put to the sword those interior or the country ; and, at last, a settlement 
they conquered on the coast of Malabar, on the was formed at a place called the Assumption, on 
borders of Ceyloi , in the p miontory of Ma- the borders of the river Paraguay. , 

lacci. The Dutch, who drove them away. The natives, at the sight of our soldiers, had 
were not less cruel. In Sweden, the North, n abandoned ‘.he : country, particularly the Gua- 
Nero, and the Archbishop of Upsa., were assas- ranis, a numerous and powerful pec pie, who 
sinating the senators and citizens of Stockholm. fi-d amidst inaccessible irouutBuis, .1 j roads tp. 
In London the pile was lighted for the Lutherans which are-e totall- unknown to us SeveJal de- 
and Catholics; and the scaffolc was already tachments b-d endeavoured to oen..'.rate into 
erected which was to be#f rinkled with tb . bloo > the. -, but our warriors perished in the attempt, 
of four Queens.* A* Paris, you doubtless re- either through hunger or the arrows of the sa- 
member the name c the Guises, and the horrid vages . Thus all communication was shut be- 
sight <jf the 2 Ath o^ August, 157-. 1 will sey tween tlie Spaniards an! the Guanaris the lands 
no more,let us not -eproach each other: we have remained in ieir uncultivated state; and the 
all been barb? ians, brt leave to hi.'ory the me- colony, reduced to ask .uccour of Europe, could 
lancholy employment of recording the crimes of not prosper. 

our forefathers, and let us if possible, on’ere- It was in t'riis unhappy situation, at the be- 
eall to our minds their good deeds, and endeavour ginning of the seventeenth century, when Don 
to imitate them. You have repeated to me the Fernando Pedreras was sent there as governor. 

- - — - - -- •A man of his character was not fit to recall the 

* Anna Bullen, Catherine Howard Jane Grey, Guaranis; the haughty and tyranical Pedreras 
an<l Mary Stuart. wished that every one should bow beneath his 
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Jaws! Proud of his authmu^, am! mcit d by the i knee-*, and fixing Ifis eyes upon him, his coutite- 
dt-sire of augmenting lys wealth, avarice and | rrtnce seemt'd to express pigty, nffecini? and 
pride vrere tlfh sole inmates of lus heajt He | despair, he pronounced a few words in « faulter- 
Vwas soon dcUs’ed l>v the colonies; and the few '"mg voice, which the Jesuit could not understand, 
Indians, who now an/, brought provisions, the language being unknown to him, but which 

soon totally disappeared to pun the Guaranis. did not the le.s affect the wonljjj father He raised 
Among tlhel^stmijsionarie.asrivedat Km nos- the child ard alhAved himself to be led towan^P 
Ayres was an oWJesuit, ralbd Father MahTv»' ^Re body, w Inch he t/tamined and found perfectly 
n«l^i. J^Ver did tln-re fxist a • worthier jificstg cold and lifeless. The unhappy boy contem- 
nor did (Jie wrgdof God ,'ssue from purer hps nJaled <i ft Je*it, attentively watched all his 
It was neither ambi^on‘nor(remorsc that had lions, and contmucd to speak to him in h^ 
led hint t^ S"fk the sanctuary of the cloister^ umnrcfitgibU^tnn^ue; but when hccomprehend- 
>ftddonado, pious from his liiluncv, endowed by ( ed by Maldonado^ gestiyreslhat all hope was fled, 
nalure with a mild and tianqml soul, omy alive, he threw himself on the d*ad«bodv, kissed it a 


to benevolence, <ypl who only sought for peace 
and virtue, shad i.ik-rn i\' vnw. atjthe age of 
eighteen, to enjoy ihe one, and preserve ^he' 


he threw himself on the d*ad«bodv, kissed it a 
thousand times, tore hi-Jiair, then suddenly start¬ 
ing up rushed precipitftely *owards*the stream. 
’Notwithstanding lus age, Mal^inado, swifter 


other. From the fc moment bis hie lud Jiecrf de- than the child, cgughl and held hin^ifl his arms, 
Voted to the relief of humanity, m seeking tl*;’ at.d Sbrgetnng that the young savage could not 
jinfortpnale, as an ^all. ctiouate heart a,ceks Yor* undejptand him, sought'to cal gi his Jrief with 
fn^lids % Rich in the? possession ot a considerable consoling wbrds. ^s he vrept while speaking 
patrimony, he had dis-ipated it little Jjy little ir^ the.child compiqjhended Ins meaning; returned 
slvarmg* it wuh the afflicted; and at tlfe age of his caresses, ahrays ppinting to the corpse, while 
sixty he perceived* he had nntlAug r;i.uau^£, pronouncing the naifie of Alcaipa, then turning 
and then begged yaf thriving to sefid him to towards the river, he pronouifeed that of Gua- 
y^inerica. “1 have nothing more lo bestow,’' |cok^; he laid his hfnd on Vs h€art and bent 
said hc?l “ let me.quit a countiy vvluAe 1 behold j «v|r Alcayia,,then again turned Pa the river and 
my fellqw-erca’^V" e s m f trail?; at Pcru^jvery one [repealed several timp,*Guacc^de. Maldonado 
possesses ft >ld, bui they know not^he gospel, 1* ! who sought, to nyd his trough's, soon comprc- 
will preach it..to them, and it if, a rich | trgas&re'l j hendeft that tli^ deadTavage was his father, and 
shall dfrtiibutc among them. # * was called Aleaipa; but he could not make out 

On hisarrival at the Assumption, Father Mai- why the child always extended lus arms towards 
dorn^lo was asiom-hcd<,to find, instead of the the ti\ er*AvhiIc«alling on ihe name of Guacolde. 
lnd,.if)|he came to couveft, notfcujg but chi istians, j Alter several hours spent in useless efforts to« 
wl^stood gristly in nejij of consoftuiori. Hu^ engage the fluid to accompany him to the town, 

• was ths more zealous; hastened tc^vis^ the Maldonado who would not leave him, fortunately 
colonist^ and found the recalls of galling their perceived a soldiei passing, and desired him to go" 
confvlcncc, listened to tiieir complaints, icheved * to the Assumption and seek for assistance. * 
them, and became their'advocate towards their j The soldi/r obgyed, and ^ton returned with 
indexable governor. The good Jesuit was blessed tin, surgeon of the hospital, who examinedgthe 
by all, ami even respected by Pedreras, who since ( byly arv^confirmed, the Jfsuit’s opinion, that it 
tus.a^r rival had displayed less lyrSnn?, for'it is iif' , W as dead. JLt the entreaty of Maldonado the 
the natA&of virtue, and peihaps its recompence| surgeon ami soldier dbg a grave in the sand, 
l|o render h|^ter *11 thrfljwho approach it.^ , where*||iey laid tltr corpse, while the good father 

Gift day ao.JJaldonado «vad»walkuig alone, at i forcibly helA the boy, who ledoubled his tear/ 


l|o render b^ter All thrfljwho approach it.^ 


some d 
banks i 
disting 


d in conducting the 
vislteS on him the 


embraced, Jnd endeavo^-ed tg aiyrnate the li^e- han&>, And looking mournfully in his face, would 
less body ot a man nppararjily between thirty and | again begin to weep. Thus he passed the night 
forty, naked like the child; his hair wet and in j without closing hiti eyes. As soon as the dawn 
disorder, and bearing on hi, pale f.uv the marks gppeared, he made signs that lfc wished to go 
of Ion; fatigue, and a painful death. out. Maldlltado opened the dooi and followed 

As soon as the child perceiyed Maldonado, lie him. The boy b nt his steps towards the jpo* 
ran to him, knelt before lum and embracing his jj where lus lather was interred. Wfjcniie reached 
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it, he knelt on the grave, kissed it several times ,j bows; we then embarked on the grra* rn»»r, 
and* remained ftg a considerable s^ace prosftate i without knowing whtoj: to land, for the B'nsdians 
upon ta lie afterwards arosi^ajid performed the I were behind us, and we trembleiat theShoughts 
same ceremonies beside the riverthen returning of advancing towards thy countrymen. • 

to the Jesuit, he raised his eyes to heavtw, pro. j “ The river had ovqjflfcwed it-, banks, and in its 
nounced minimally the names of Alcaipa and ;■ coipse carried away larg^ trees: our canoe was 
puacolde, made a sign whictf seemed to expiess 1 overturned. My father §upyqrtcd me wuh one 
that they no longer txist<%; and threw liinfl^lf %^and while he swam witfi th^fither My mother 
tnto the arms of Maldonado, as though to* make fj who, had for seme tirfte been^ill swi4fl*wit^diffi- ■ 
him understand that having loti eve%* thing *on 1 culy, yet she also asskted in s»sjJ»unn§inoi Bu| 
jcarth.he gave himself to liim. ^ ! fatigue soon eihai^te^, her strength's well is 

The good father’s benevolent attenlioiFi soon ,,[ mine; Alcaipa observed it, placed if both on his 
won the savage boy’s ^Ifectitfn :* as mild as' hj i blck,and swam in this manner for several hffi.rs, • 
was grateful, he segnied to delight in obeying hi^j but emild not land on account of the rocks*that_ 
commands, and even snsight to anticipate tliehi. ! edged the ri^jer. ”lhe rapidity of the current 
He consent to wear clbtlung, and accustomed i dragged lifcn on, he fejHhimselfbecolne weak, but 
himself with ^ttl« trouble, to habits which lip didej concealed it from us: wc were incapable of sup- 
not understand, and which oftfn were repugnant , p^linj;ourselves above watew.a At last when we 
to him. J?ut a sign fr.im his benefactor fei^n- >*irrived near this plain where the river*widening 
efled hi#i to ejery thing. Endorsed withgp Mjely *| ftrms a«ea, my father cxchnmed : we are guyg 
understanding and an exccjlent niAnoif, he very j to perish my deal GuacolJe ! 1 canno* witi^ my 
soon knew enough Spanish to comprehend the^ double jjurthen reach the shore. If you had suf- 
Jesuit. The first word l^e lea seed, afid whu It ( | (it ientr>trength to follow me for a few moments, 
struck him particulaily*wlven he knew lf^signili- j|^^hap<w—My mother**ithout hearing any 
cation, was thatwif fatiter, by which every one jj more lel^go her hu|fl and. immediately disap- 
addressed Maldoifado : ® my father, said he, 1 T pcared crying, save our son ! and I die hannir. 


ami 1 see you are the ... % _ 

call you'their father. * * ^ • ^aidmeon the s^nd, kissed me, tytd fell dead at 

As soon as hetould answer*the good Jesuit’s feet. • 

questions, he informed him of his both and his “ You my father soon arrived. 3?ou know the 
misfdl tunes; it was at the lomff of h^s thwarted rest.” * * < 

sire that the youthful savage related his his- The Jesuit^.o«!d nofTiear this relatior^without 
tory. weeping P lie did nob#ndeavour # to console* the 

“ My name is Camire,”saul he; “ I belong to' youjjg s^rage-, he did not tell him to dvy up his 
rtbe nation of the Guaranis, whom your brethren tears, bushed some^vith him, and Canffre’s ceas-< 
the Spaniards have driven from these plains, and ed to flow that he might wipe away those af the 
who now inhabit the woods behold those blue* worthy old man. • 


sire that the youthful savage related his his¬ 
tory. 


mountains. I wS> the only Add of Alcaipa jnd Maldonado’s paternal affection soon won the 
Gtfkcolde. They ,V^d been tenderly attached to heart of tlfo sensible Cam ire He studied at his 
each other all their lives, and smcf nfy birth^H '»schoc4, andleaBied to read and write with astopiyh- 
tlteir affection was contend in me. # When my mg facility. Thu pious missionary snake to him 
father took me to the chase, my mothjj^accom- f An the subject oireligioiV| and dascrj^ld it accord 
Bpanied u»; and when my mother retained me at tng tS h«* own dbclyigs. His q|pquence*which 
liomg, niy father remained also Vitli us. My« ttywed Jrom*thu soul soon raaoheeftflal of his 
days jvere spent with tlten* %ud at I'rtglit meposlil .uujB^who easily believed jjie good father’s words, 
in their arms. If 1 ;*a» happy they "lid ndt ffll because li?saw liim daily pftthem in practice:* 


tube the same, and nur»h#t re-eAhoejJ with thfir^ he accompanied hi*» to ffhe hospital, to the poor 
songs^ if I swaf ill, they were overwhelmed wiWi ^aml the sick,^Jjerwseafgd on the bed®f disease j 
grief, and if I slep<$ they gazed upqg me, afld my MaldftnadmcSnied thegrief of the unfortunate by- 
slumbers gave them impose. * • this gonsolKory discouAe.-- But when he shared 

“ A nation called the Brasilians who I supposed myth the Indians^ns frt^al repast, and even hie 
had been drived away by* your brethren, tame clothing, and the youjg savage admired his cha» 
and attacked us in our forests. A battle was rity, “ My son," would the Jesuit exclaim, this 
fought, and the Biasilians triumphed. Myfather is not sufficient, mv god is the father of the poor, 
and mother, oj^iged to fly, hastily bmlt a canoe of of the orphan, of the afflicted; they are his fa» 
baric, in which we placed all that we possessed, vourite children, it is thus we must assist each 
whtch consisted of two hammocks, a net, and two other if we wish to please him. 
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Charmed with these divine precepts, and im¬ 
patient to follow so plying an example, Ca- 
mire asked to tie baptized. This desire lflled the 
missionary's breast with joy, and he flew to ac¬ 
quaint the Governor iiitji it. Pcrlreras offered 
to stand god-father to {lie converted American ; 
all the Spaniards ma^e him presents, ftid the 
Jesuit busted hirftVIf ‘in endeavouring to Ibsur/ 1 
an indopl.<riency to his new proselyte. " 

, T^je credit ^nj{ consideration which Maldo¬ 
nado enjoyed in the cojony, anil even in Spain, 
insured flup. an easy means of procuring Catnire^ 
various situation^. At sixteen his education Was 
flushed, and the Jesuit’s pupil leSirnckt more 
than most of till colonists. He understood Latin, 
was well acquainted wittanuthcmaties, well read 
in history and poetry, as well as all Spanish wojks 
of celebrity. Hintelligent mind had profiled 
by what?he had read ; he loved books, and linden 
stood them well, and often culled morcnreal pfti- 
fosv^ihy from them than the author himself pro¬ 
fessed. 

Maldonado, whom he astonished by ehis gc- | 
nius, spoke to him teriously on the necessity ^f | 
choosing a profession whi<*h would lead him to 
fortune ; he proposed to him the study of the | 
law, thf army, pr commerce, andt with his , 
usual injlulgenqe, left hint a free choice: Ca- i 
mire thus.-eplied: ‘ *j 

“ The bnly error of which I.find you gu'ltyy \ 
iny father! is that of believing that fortune, ' 
which you so often meutioit, can be necessary i 
for my happiness. 1 kij,ow very wfid from what ! 
1 havje read, and from fire information you have : 
givgj. me concerning yoju Europe, where the ! 
whole qf nature’s gifts only belosig tp a small 
part of iff inhabitants; where the poor are con¬ 
demned to serve the rich, to be allowed the right 
of breathing the air, and deeding on the fruits of 
the eyth—I can easily conceive that in that 
countryevery means afe employed, ‘just or un¬ 
just, to leave the extensive cla c ' of thou who 
possess bathing, to become a member of the one 
,l£iat enjoyS'-f.very thing. But tyok around yoti, 
my fa .her! lqok at these'itmost ^bounded 
plains, where,, the maize, the aicana^, and rfi < 
crowd of other salubrious plants grow bkforo 
our eyes, almost* Without cultivation: look at 
those immense forests, 1 filled with cocoa 'trees, 
pomegranate, lemon, anjpcititjn Jrf.es, and many. 
Other delicious fruits, which nature treated with 
less trouble than you have in repealing theiro 
names; all those belong to me, 1 may enjqy 
them ; and the population of Paraguay will not 
for a long time be sufficiently great for men to 
divide this extensive country, name a master for 
each spot ofiand, and deprive their successors of 
the gifts of nature. 

“ As to those employments, which 1 know not 


for what reason you'call professions, I will frpikfy 
confess that 'hone of those yoir described pleased 
me. I do not like your laws, insufficient, un¬ 
certain, and often contradictory ; of all the bonks 
you have made me read it is these 1 have found 
the most tedious ; and as we raver acquire well 
what we dislike, fwill not learn them, nor wastw 1 
*’Jy time as many ni’ve done. War makes me 
shudder. .1 admire, 1 love the courageous man, 
who, if^fs wift, his children, or country be 
p‘!acke<|, takes up^ arms, and braves death ir 
detente 8f hi^brethren : that man is not a war- 
t fior, as he rs erroneously called in your country ; 
he is ^.man of peace and ju»tice, for lie d"fends 
the one and ‘the othei. Bijj for me, born a 
Guarani, to engage m} life’to sell my blood to 
the King of Spam, to ravage the e-vih, or destroy 
men, according to his will ! no, my,.father, tho 
religion you have taught me prohibits this, and 1 
havfe f-it to learn how your Spaniards adtord this 
professittt with their-duties as Christians. 

‘1 Commerce at first pleased me ; 1 thought it 
charitable and ‘agreeable to cross the sea, and 
spend tfne’s life in labour and danger, to carry 
distant nations the assistance ifiey stand in need 
.of, *o share with the large family'of mankind 
tTie gifts of ou- common father ; But, upon fur¬ 
ther investigation, 1 dtjo'SVered the motives which 
actuated this chanty, 1 discovered that the ho- 
nestesffmerchatws did not scruple to give savages 
deadly weapons, and to intoxicate them with 
strong liquors, to comlude their bargains to ad¬ 
vantage. . 4n sV.ort, 1 have seen them bring 
Africans from their own country, and here ex¬ 
pose them for sale in the market-place, like 
cattle!—Sell out brethren!—Oh! my father, 
this is galling commerce !—My friend ! I will“ 
not be a merchant! 

“ Let me then remain what. 1 am. You may 
sirjle, and make me understand T am nothing ; 
bqt 1 assure you 1 am something, and something 
toierably gooit and tolerably happy ; thanks te 
thy care I ejpjoy health, a good conscience, and 
am prepared at th\s instant to appear before the 
God of mercy and the only regret I should feel 
would-be that of leaving you. Innocence, my 
father! is an excellent profession ; allow me to 
HavO-no other. Beside yOL.pl want for nothing; 
arid if I had $|ie misfortune to lose you, I would 
rtfiurn trt my woods, there our trees would afford 
me satisfaciiqri, and thy memory would detain 
me in the ,'iatjis of vittue. Let me then enjoy 
in peac& the happiness you have bestowed upon 
me. " We have perused many large books on 
what men denominate felicity. I could form 
a little treatise, which might be r^luced to these 
two lines}To preserve the hean in its native 
purity, and to know how to renounce those 
things which are of little consequence.’* 
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Maldonado was at a loss for a. reply ,to, his wa> returning home ];#er than usual, and passe! 
young philosopifcr’s arguments. He agreed that near t^e spot, a mousttous serpe|t, of thf species 
the disciple had surpassed the master, and sni^g called hunters, so common in Paraguay, raised 
ing, asked Camire to instruct him in his turn, its head above the long £r„iss, and hissing with 
But it was ordained that this wisdom should soon threatening rage, sprung towards Angelina. The 
be put to the teat. ^ terfilied girl screamed aloud, her attendant ran 

• A few months previousto this conversatiog, a ( *waj with all possible butte, gijd she attempted to 
ship from Cadiz had brought to the Assumption, ’follow her ; but the serpeut pursueij^er, gained 
a young rnece of the Governor’s, wi^m her fa- " ground, and Rad nearly reached, hery.whoh Ca- 
ther, Don Manuel, Pedreras’s younger broker, nn^y apfieared^ holding a icatfitBn sliifg, fhc usS 
(had left a portionless orghan. Her,relaiwss of which the Peruv*ans # so skilfully understand, 
thought the best way of gqttmg'rid the in-" lie threw the running knot aUthe reptile’s head, 
Cumbrance of a pooregirl was to send her te then Jiymg with extreme quickness, dragged 
America, where her uncle had the reputation ofr with hnn the strangled monstqf. 
being richj. Pesetas ^received her with more Angelina ffed fainted. Sumire approached, 
surprise than joy ;Sie wft at first tempted to send assisted h*r, and recSfled her senses; he then 
her back to*er other relations in Spain, but* supported her totteung frame till she arrived at 
Maldonadg’s repi esentations prevented him ; he her uncle's dwelling, receiveSVrgratefcil thank* 
contented himself with makqy; them some feiy # ‘with blushes, and left her expeuencing a mix- 
.severe fjtproaghes for having trwubled H%if*rith *ure of anxiety and contusion whichMie^taad 
her, and consented, through a forced Humanity, ,never before felt. * 

to allow his brother’s only child to remain in hi* He immediately repaired to Maldonado to ac- 
^ ouse - t • ** qpainl him with what had happened. The joy 

It will naturally be infagined that the young aQ^ goty Father fifc at Angelina's escape, the 
lady did not eujdj^much happiness with Pedreras ; ( mterest he took in Hft* fate, iTnd till the praises he 
She knew well, *nd evei^ day obseived th#t site bestowed on her, augmented Camire^ cottfw-, 
was a weighty burden. Trcmbltng yith tli % ffar , i 0 ii, t vJ'iile listening, he Appeared trapped in 
of irritating hePuncle,attain of displeasing him, thougty^and passed 4 s%eplessRnght *Tlie next 
she kept a strict wafctwiverjier smallest actions,* mo rnqig He %skcd* the Jesuit, wifli some em- 
paid the most minute attentionJto liis commands, "bJIratfiiwsnt, whether it would not be proper for 
and thought herself extremely happy when she t R em ^ W ait Qn>t | le Governor to.mqhire after 
escaped being rebuked. She had )ust attained his niece’sJjealth. Maldonado agreed, and they 
her ?ixteenth year, and was called Aft|geNfia, and repaired to the house^, Pedreras received them 
truly worthy of that name, by her beauty, ele- W ith mu ^ h p Wif| nesSj re assured them reflecting 
gance, amiable disposition, and more particu- Angeliiu’s health, %*i 4 invited*them to s^icnd 
larly by the qualities of her heart, which wcrl t h<»da* The young Guarani again* saw the 
inestimable. fair Spaniard, conversed freely witlf her, amir 

It was impossible to see her without feeling an inhaled on all sides the consuming flame* of 
affection for her^j those who^loved her dared not |ove. * , 

confess it; her pure soul was devoid of vanity, The history of Alcaipa, and the praisrt which 
and the sentiment she inspired was»so n^rly^ ihegoodJesuitdelighterftobestowonhisadopted 
allied to virtue, that it might bethought orre yi 1 son) * were the subject of the conversatiyi. Ange- 
those who experienced It. r ^Jina, who did not lose a word, tytpt her eyes 

Angelina olten sought Hie solitude, of the tendon ti he grButyl, a livelier iluettvcrspreud Wrt - 
country. Profiting by ihe liberty which the chefcks e and a 

bmotion agitayd hfr heart. 

colqnists enjoyed, followed by *a servant, tfi# frog* Maliffmado’s recital she fcftnpretiended the 
walked, out every evening to* cBntenf^late »ie ca | se wh ^ Camire 50 aftetj^visited the river’s 
face of nature, brjithe the perfume of fAiwAs, banks. P^is piety and filial love redoubled the gra- 
listen to the birds’ sorvgty and ^1 juy ihe setjui^ tituSe she felt former amiable deliverer. She was 
sun.* Th«*e htere her only pleasures; »nd *if-^ happy that jt*rus*he who had snatched her from 
ficed her mild aftd placid soul, g^ways qtoick at t ^ e ar msjkf danger; and was pleased to be coin- 
appreciating the goofc, and s&tisfieisjiih her con- , 1 p^j ed tcAcstaw her esteem on so good a youih, 
dition. • ' got dared ngt rgise hqf eyes upon him. 

In her walks she had often remarked a^roung A very short time^sufficed h- young lovers to 
man, who each day at the igime hour repaired to make each other sensible of what thty felt, and 
a certain spot, where he remained kneeling for a to assure them, without the assistance of words, 
considerablc/nne, and aftejwards^turned to tlte that their love was mutual. Angelina kept the 
town. Angelina, who had iittlexuriosity, had secret which her eyes had betrayed ; but the in- 
a?oided*meetmg hint; but one evening as she gemous Quarani_ confided all his thoughts n 
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the Jesuit In burningc words, he described to 
him the pussioij. which filfetl his soul, and declared 
^ thousand times that death alone could extin¬ 
guish it; that he was f r-ady to undertake every 
thing to become worthy of her hand, and con¬ 
cluded by asking his assistance^to atiajfi this 
happiness. «C " ' a 

Mdldnpgulo listened to him with grief. “ Oh\ 
my don,”.said Ire , ,( how you afflict me, ann how 
many evifc, do }du prepare for yourself, '/on, 
who are r jcquamte<l wii*h Our morals, our cus¬ 
toms, ourrespec: for birth, and our passion for 1 
riches, can you suppose that the Gov^nor of 
Paraguay will consent to bestow his daughter 
on a stranger!—an unknown, wire possesses no¬ 
thing ; and whose projcctV, after my death, to 1 
go and live among^the savages his brethren. The! 
contempt in whilst you hold the vain ldoft which 1 
corrupted men adore I h ive not soughj to com 
t 'in Jou, my son— 1 have h.ld it sacred ; but 
■when a Human being pretends, my d*ar Cumirr; 
to bb above the errors inherent to humitmy, he 
must renounce love ; for that passion is sufficiejit 
to place us within the reach of all the prejudges 
of mortals, aiu J . all 'the c ifjrici s of fortune. Youi 
excite my pity, my child ' all remedies and 
advice a.'e a; prese'nt useless • it E h<.,.e th-t you 
stand in heed of,* and my -ffertion wus,.d vainly 
seek to neslead ine a while in order to Jecfivqj 
you. I only know of one method which mig,hti 
succeed”: t'-e Governor’s ava-ice nnght’perhapsj 


ina’-e him forget thy birth, if we could givetoim 
a large sum of gold ; but neither you nor, I pos- 
■'ass this valuable? metal”—— 

44 Gold !” hastily rejoined Camire, throwing 
his arms round the old man’s neck, “ ie- 
juice my father ! ij only deperuft on me to pro- 
cu esome; the mount in- where 1 formerly lived 
aJe filled with it; 1 know the road which leads to 
it. 1 wilbfkuh as much gold as you desire; you 
shs” offer it the Governor, and for so vile a gift 
hi? wdj, beston iTie the most beautiful, the 
most virtuous "beiryg of the uiater-c; and this 
fatal metal, which has been the cause of so many 
‘crimes, will stilj make two people happy.” 

The good Jesuit, whose hiaitrfl ays heat at 
the sound of happiness, sh ued his son’s jor . 1 he 
next day he repaired to Fcdieras ; ,l uut knowing 
we’J the character of him he wi lied til’gun over, 
thought he iru|h'“be allowed to employ a little, 
cuifrrtng. lie began by sneaking of t ,e diffi¬ 
culty of establishing Angelina ill a way suitable to 
her birth , he ihen made him unJeistand that 
by di->pc sing with nn^ih'y she would find hus¬ 
bands That would consider them-'dtes very happy 
to lay a large* fortune at her fee , and even to pay 
the ilncle fur the honour of Hi;, alliance; and 
seeing this overture did not di-u lease Pedrcras, 
he concluded by proposing ln-> pupil, with an 
hundred thousand dhctr.s. 

E. R. 

[To be ronlinued ] 


A TOUR THROUGH HOLLAND, 


Alorfg the Right and I^ft Banks of the Rhine , to the S k uth of German?/, fa/ Sir John 
Carr, Author of the Stranger in Ireland; a,,Tour round the Baltic, S/c. Phillips, 
June 1807. 

a 
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Tfct extraordinary syrresgys of thtf French 
have, f r pome tyne past, almost er/irelv closi,t 
the aventies of the Continent against us W' 
,have heard but lit.-e, and that .ery imperfectly, 
of the internal policy of those countries vhich 
have unhappily fallen under fy-eiych domination; 
or, what i-equ illy fatal in its result,Lnder F.eueh 
influence It is with pleasure, therefoi,;, we turn 
our attention to a Tour made so lately as during 
last summer and autumn in that paft of Europe, 
In which the arms or terror of the enemy have so 
irresistibly prevailed. 

This must be our apology for giving, contrary 
to our practice, an account of tbi* work in the 
present place. 


A short tim“,before Sir John Carr visited Hol¬ 
land, t^e Dutch, who seem to have been long 
do .tmed to tne broils of war aipl a vaiicty of 
revolutions, experienced a new political change; 
u 'byy behsltj, their government transmuted from 
| a .epuLhc into a kingdom, and a new dynasty of 
princes create*,', for them by that wonderful and 
malignant yai.it which ha- so long embroiled the 
repose of the world. 

Out Tourist also continued his route along the 
right and left bank„ol the Rhine, the latier of 
which now foi.ns the frontier of the French empire 
towards Gernfjny ; and also through several of 
the sovereignties which have been incorponted 
into a confederation, by which the imperial dig- 
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liity so ^ong cxeicised by the house of Austria in, 
Germany has been annihilated, and Bonaparte 
•declared cfflef of a new circle of fefct^uory princes. 

In thepreface, Sir John Carr stales that the 
Tour was taken amidst many untoward and em¬ 
barrassing circumstafcctb, the melancholy ellect 
of t*ar, and therefore trusts t(oit his pages will be^ 
perused with indulgent canVaur. It will Hi- i 
, turally be asked under what protection ill* juthor 
ventured upon a foieign and a hostile slime ; tlii^' 
we^know not better how to explain than 141 the~l 
author’s own words, “ the public gflall mv. 
confessm.” ‘'In the summer of the last year, 
whilst the larger portion of the civilized world was 
anxiou.Iy awai^gg tjje restdl of our sincere ne¬ 
gotiation-. for a peace* which, alas 1 the entity 
Mtiu-tci, of Na(*il con never intended should be 
other than m%re “ Homans pulithjues." The 
sire of contemplating a comitrywand a race of 
people to t^e entirely new, inducetf jpe to 
pass upon their shores. I resiflved upon voting 
I lolland, although in a state of reluctant way with 
my own country, of a war iylii< 4 i yet^u rmit^jd to 
her commerce a few stolen embraces with tha* of 
England, and which forced ryany a pursy Dutch¬ 
man to lament file separation, and in the narcoflc 
atsmosphereofhft^onsolirig pipe, wMi for belted 
times In gratifying my weJies, 1 was guilty ot 
assuming a eharactei respectej i« everf country, 
as well for its being ypost wisely apd profitablyait 
peace with all the world, as for its integrity and 
enterprize. 

9 * § ^ 

“ I became an American, and by%n act 8f tem¬ 
porary adoption fixed upon Baltimore, in Noitl. 
America, ns 1 place of my nativity.” Our 
author al o observes, “ The stratagem, if not 
perfectly blameless, was at least intended to bean 
^.offensive 01.e, I had no hopes of a yeace, and 
consequently none of seeing Hqflaud in a more 
rcgul^ mode. * 

• “I went not toinvesftgate th<nakednes#ftf the| 
land, and by availing myself of its confidence to 
penetrate the military depots, the rteek, and 
arsenal of a country not m amity with rnf*wn. 

1 Sbhor the character of the spy njbvmg in a 
fuendly^arb, however useful his trea^chery^nay 
be to hts e/hployers. My imfosifion extended 
no further than to enable me to ynake a pic- 
turesque^tour thrgngh an aftnost aqu*otos*kmg-' 
dom, to view fts natives in their ordinary habits, 
to glide upon their liquyJ road*, toSaumcr in 
their green avenues and flourishing garaefos, and 
trace the wonderful lesults of that d iring anTl in¬ 
defatigable ingenuity, which has raised the per- 
• manent habitation of man intheicean, and made 
successful inroadsoupon the physical order of the 
universe.” Aftef such a confession, w^shall not 
withhold our absolution. 

At Rottenlam, every object particularly strik¬ 


ing I, piopei <_V nunc, d, initially lIh--II gular 
manner u^which neatly hN the hour's ..re omit, 
as to lean considerably Iwrward in the s.ieet, 
which we do not recollect being noticed by < lhcr 
travellers. \Vtt also foul (wtiat is gencral y t on- 
suleied'to be otherwise) thai mendicity exists in 
Hel^iiu^as well as*in other ofuiujiys Upon this 

Isii 9 Ful% Sir John Carr remarks: “ l soon found 

9 ' • 0 * 

that tilt? received opinion of ther# b;«og fto 

beggarsfn ifollantl^is perfectly errfiiftous.* I tfas 
tiiequently beset by tlwisehons and dauglsters of 
sofiow or lulenes-, who prefeired th^ if oetitiotl 
1 With nidef tigeblm oii.suo hut in so gentle 
tone, that it was t ml n» they were fearful .,1 tha 
police.” ln^ his* account <f iwis eUy, soma 
cuiiousarul itfterestmg fieedotes are given ot ihs 
ffnul^ pist Miscrl to the throne of Holland, to 
which we <refer our reader- luffu-aking *f tha 
IJifcli language, our an.hor observes: “It is 
generally understood tint thgv language of ««»* 
lanj 1.divided intoHighand Low Dutch, w^ierea* 
tffere is bift one pine language as 111 Eogjand, 
whitlt i-*allcd Nedi r Dutch ^ ihe language of 
the<H*thcrff^ids, or ot ^country lying very low. 
In Holland, as in evorylfher culanliw, then is a 
variety of pre^vuu i.tl idiom-; lor instance, a,raw« 
’native ofj Frn#land wtgild not hfc under-tfod at 
A^istcrdam»’i The Dutft?«have "Been loiftr ce¬ 
lebrated fo* tMb Ifarmony of their chimas, or 11 
they are celled cariffons, of which 'h?- following 
interestingWcconnt is. given : “This species of 
in n.-ic is entirely of Dutch origin, and in Holland, 
and in the countries that Jermcrly belonged to 
her, can oniybe Tloaid in great perfection. • * 

0 “ The French and ItaMn#have titter imitated 
the Duffih #n thi« taste; we have made tjle at¬ 
tempt in sifftie of oiirwhurches, but in smh a 
miserably l> tingling manner, that#tbe nerves*of 
even a Dutch skipper would scarcely*b« able to 
endure it. The carillons are played upon’by 
nyans of^keys, conjmunicating with the bells, as 
those of ihe piano forte and organ doj§witii 
si HUgs and pipes, by a person called ll^ Caril- 
loneur, vsfoo r. regufujf instructed in tlifcscience; 
ihe labour of tVj| practical*part of vTTiieti* yi jrery 
jsevere,^ifc being almost alwaysWiblige^ to perform 
,in hr. shirt will* his vallapunSuHggied, and gene¬ 
rally fori^d by»excrtion into, a profuse perspira- 
’ *t( 9 n, -some of the key’s squiring two pounds 
w#ghtti^depres(pfiem fffter the performance 
the carilloneuJls frequently obliged, immediately 
to ^>o rt> bedr By pedals, communicating with 
the gteat bells, h« istrtablt^ with hi. feet to play 
the base to several sprightly and even difficult 
airs, which be performs with both bis hands upon 
ihe upper species of keys, which are projecting 
sticks, wide enough asunder to be struck with 
violence and celerity by either of the two hands 
edgeways, without the danger of hitting either 
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of the adjoining keys* s The player uses a thick , gtanding jhe seventy of British blockades, 
leather cove|ing forth# little finger of ych hand, | and ihe vigilance of British'cruisers. We also 
to prevent the excessive pain which the violence find that tlietnviversities here participated in the 
ofthestroke necessary to produce sufficient sound melancholy effects of war, which has very much 
requires. These musicians are very dexterous, reduced the number of Us students, by attracting 
and will pi >y pieces fn three parts, prod^rfng the them to the arnjy. * * 

first and seconj^retfte with the two hand; oq, the 6 The principal objects in Amsterdam are briefly 
tJpper 4 £t of keys antj the base, as bt:fbre*de- 1 ' noticed. In the description of the Stadt House, 
scribed - .* By Ahis invention a whole town Is enter there \f£. curious account of the prisons and the 

tamed*m quarter # of i|; that spirjy. of in- *^tate of the prisoners confined in dungeon*, 

dustrj^ which pervadts die kingdom, no doubt I whjck form parte of the foundation of that? u- 

originjlly suggested this sudorific mode of .ymfs- pendous pike, which must prove interesting to 

jpg a large population, without T»ak|ig it ne» every humane reader* 

cessary for them to quit their avocations one Of the canals m this grt*at city our author thus 
moment Jo edjoy it.^ The British army was speaks ihe canal? of tH;s cit; 1 ,-ire very c« nve- 

equally surprised and gratified by bearing upon nient, but many of them f most offensively ini* 
the carillons of^the principal church of Aljfma.fr pure; the uniform greenne., of which is 
their ^favourite air of “God save the King,’’ ( ;h*ecquered only by dead cats, ds.gs, offal, and 
flayed in a masterly manner as they entered^injt vegetable sub*'ances of every kind, which are 
.jpwif.” Sir John» <f Carr observes that the same te/Vlo putrefy at the top, until.- the c^nal scaven- 
thrifty spirit, united to the beneficial effect?, of gers re’move them", the barges used on these oc- 
pubhc and expanded education, preserved tkb casions present a very disgusting appearance ; the 
monuments and works of art in Holland from mud whichYs raised by them forms most excel- 
violence during the fury of the revqIution' , - 4 Uich lent manure, and t(ie sum it fetches in Brabant is 
annihilated -.he StadtluSTderate. t calculated to be equal to the expence of the 

Ap iiitere tiug account is given of the revolu veyage. Some of the nvist eminent Dutch 
tion,^wliich changed the republi* intq a royal physicians maintain, that the effluvia arising from 
government. c, In the'qfw constitut'd, which fj ts »he floating animal aru vegetable matter of these 
given nearly at full length, (and which, byjhe canals is not injurious, and in proof, during a 
bye , unnectssanly swells thefvolum.'), we*notice contagious fev?r which ravaged this city, it was 
the ml loving striking features: the guarantee of observed that the inhabitants wiio resided nearest 
the national debt; the free and unqualified ex- the foulest canals were not infected, whilst those 
ercise of religion ; predominant, or, as we who liAed nekr pure water only in few instances 
thuffc, Sir John Carr ought fb ffav^called it, the escaped ; but this by no means confirms theaxsei- 
ieiputic authority ve%uMPin the King. The estq- tion, because thbse inhabitants who lived adjoin- 
blishnient of the Sahque law, thet only na- mg to foul canals were inured to its contagion, 
tives shall be eligibleeto any wffices under from its habitual application ; for the same reason 
this state, exclusive of those immediately ajj.- medical men and nurses generally escape infet 
pertaining « o the King’s household; that the tion, from being so con*tangly exposed to it. ,f 
roylil revenue shall be two millions of florins, »' The ladies of Holland arc spoken of very,Jiand- 
or about two hundred thousand pounds j r someIy_by our Tourist,*and are represented a 
and kbat the royal palaces sfiall be cdnfinetf to observing the French fashions in their attire^ 
three ; *pamely, the Hague, the Houses n^fhe There is w, charming anecdote given in the ac- 
Wgod, add at Soetd) ke. As mis constitution has coiih&*of the resuscitation societies, of the heroic 
not ye; had time to sftett blether 4is fruits will, humanity displayed by the present Emperor'of 
be palatable 10 th^ Dutch or hot, authffr Russia, in saving a poor fellow-creature from a 
Cornell's himsg’f wftth Jnergly, a^l we ffiayadd' watery grave Ih Lithuania. Our fair'readerswill 
perhaps unnecessarily, submiiung,it to the tom- smile at the account given of a very singular 
inent of his readers. , v c Ipestablfthrivnt, calleB the work-house of Amster- 

The’descriptions of the L seVe£‘l towns throi^h H daiii, where “ husbands upon coSnplaint of «x- 
which Sir John Carr passed, are wolivened with travagancs, drunkenness, &c. duly proved, send 
brief but interesting, and not gertbraliy knoAn, their wipeS,to be confined, and receive the dis- 
snecdotes of the mot*, dialog pished among the ciolifie of the housq,; and wives their husbands, 
Dutch painters. t ' for two, three, and four years together.” 

It Appears that the Hague has materially suf- From HollantbSir John Carr departed for the , 
fered by the revolution, much more so than the ( Rhine, where he met with ample subjects for Jits 
commercial towns, owing to the resources pen and aoncil. % 

which they derived from a high and unsubdued In the beginning of Chap. 22. a singular ad- 
ipirit of commerce and enterprise, notwith- venture which occurred to the authol, is related. 
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fum-rbual knowledge y^tirh the incidental Owners j[ niaiutaincg.l, that Charles I. hid ins'ittyed the 
of hereditary elates lft'glit have of tly; chn.tr m i: secret tribunals in the same (form, both external 
religion, rendered them incompetent to dicidprij and internal, ,p>jcli it had in the 13tH and 4th» 


on the heinmi .ncv< of the crime; lienee, trans- ! 
actions of this natfire iveie not hnally d« ided 
in puhl.c session, .fnd 'even )ridges ^slhitftn) 
were S'deoed j^milhe comnitiinty, to f mq^'ue, 
in a se^et meeting, into the criminality of such^ 
ti%iisichoiis r ,arr»l to pronounce sentence of dtafh, 
or'decree thi*phy ment of a fiiy, as cin mps^tices 


....I V - , I > - ]]* “ 

nnghPreqmre. In (4i • secret meetings aLo the r 1650 , They riper were formally abrogated; 


judges gTve mfcirni moils of crimes privately com¬ 
mitted, and which were ioport®l Ufcthrfyi by their 
spies. 

Whciijthc ovimiml^ nftor having been sum¬ 
moned, appeared, and #as incap .#« of making 
a satisfactory defence, he was condemned cithtr 
to p*y a mulct^Tjr ch' 1 ’ w, ' s sentenced to suller 
death. The latter punishment, however, V^ts 
U^em'itted, if he had prcvuiii«|v confessed his crime 
to a jirrest, and atoned for it as required by ( Jhe 
eeclesia-tical law ; whilst, in such c*i>, neitilir 
the priest nor judges were permitted*!!) divulge 
,it. The interest of Ckri.tianify, ^finch#»£#iwas 
the Emperor's r w ish t*•recommended, rendered 
tins indulgence necessary to the ( .Saxons. If, 
how/ver, the Accused djd not ryipein, he was‘| 
out-Uwed, a'.'kl thisc sentence was cjiijiiuiunicated 
to the Neighbouring counts, whumwete called to 
assist in giving it effect. * . « ’ 1 

Amnivlly a public rliet was huljten by the 
Kinpcror’s delegate, in Sjxony, # to inquire into 
the state of the Chrjjkian religion, and in wh>t 
rntiKiicr the magistrates hidr-discharged their 
duty; as well as jpeeompel the counts and 
judges to administer justice with jjnparlialrty, 
and if/ give information of such illegal acts of 
their country ijien, as had occurred to their know¬ 
ledge. Brides this diet, he also held special 
(gcdolene) sessions, in which judgment was given 
in matters of appeal; and against such persons as 
douljj. not properly be prosecuted befolre the 1 rei ^ 
gular judges. The decrees pronounced in tljgse 
sessions affecYed the^ife She accuse^, '(‘'hose 
wlto refpsed*Ao appear, veff; declartd u> be out¬ 
lawed (cmk/b»0,rwhence, afterwards,^rusc the 
denomination y>f *i zhmgeticht, t.£, Uie*cnbunal* 
by which il)o criminal was separated from those 1 
who enjoyed the Wdiflsry prote&iofi of t^e* 
laws. i 1 ‘^i y * 

If a conclusion may be drawn finin aSimilanty 
of procedure" and tendency in tvw> crrniinaltfjn- 
(titutions, it may be yonclu^ed, that thesr two 
had both a common origin, and that the secret 
tribunals of Westphalia were continuations of 
these secret criminal sessions, gradually change^ 
and new moulded in conformity to circumstances 
and the wants of the times; although the free 
knights, actuated o) family pride, unanimously 


centuries, and conferred upon them that asto¬ 
nishing extern of jurisdiction, which w.is gra¬ 
dually wrested from the enfaebled executive au- 
tliori’ies. . Si ( 

The Wcstphalitm secret tnbunal; are first mon- 
tioned & generally known in the year 1211, and 
recorded as having still been in force in the year ' 


Jmf ofily ld%f th^ir influence by degrees, when the 
swoy-d of justice was,again wielded by vigorous 
hands. k 

These Westphalia#, secret tribunals, at first, 
were only designed for Westpliafm, and had no 
jurisdiction over any other prqgince. The cx- 
| tiyit of their jurisdiction w.is hmijpy in the west 
^by the Rbine^jn the east by the Weser, in tha 
•rtoAh by Fuesland and the territory ( \,f Utrecht, 
and Hi the south by the Westerwald (western 
forest^ and Hessia. Tribunals of these secret 
WestphaliA' judges ( Frei/\liihlc) were to be found 
nn|y in the duch'ies of Guelders, Cleves, anil 
Westphalia, in the principalities of Corvey and 
Mmden, arid the I.andgravi^tc ofCdessen ; in the 
jcountiej of Jlenthicm, Limbing, I.qipe, Mark, 
Jlavensberg, Rech^i|r'.iausen5 Riefsberg, Sayn, 
Waldeik^ and n Steinfurt; in the siguories of 
Gt-Hmen, Neusladt, and ftheda, and in the ter* 

/ i* ' ^ ' 

ritory of Dortmund, a free imperial town. 

The Emperor, being supreme judge of all se- 
ciftnr < 7 burts*>f judicature in Germany*was also 
the sole creator and chief of all lice tribunals*. 

Free counties were certain districts, compre¬ 
hending several parishes, where the judges and 
counsellors of the secret ban administered j ustiCWJ* 
conformably to the territorial statutes. A frig; 
county gdnerahy contained several tribunals sub¬ 
ject to the controul of one master of the chair 
( stuL’herr). There makers of the chair, wljo 
commonly, were secular or ecclesiastical 
princes, jield their .appointment by the will of 
tlib. ( L$iperor, a^nl forfeited it on deciding in mat¬ 
ters not coming under their jurisdiction, or de¬ 
viating in their decrees from the laws of the free 
tribunals. They appointed the free, counts 
(yicyt ruf'eri), who were president of individual 
tribumaU tyf the sen -t jian. They were presented 
to ihb Emperor for confirmatibn by the masters 
ot their f^iair, who were’ made responsible for 
them, ypjn which thiy were invested with the 
royal ban, and obliged to swear fealty and obe¬ 
dience to the head* of the empire. The lattes; 
also could punish the free counts, or deprive 
them of their office, occupy the seat of a Tree'' 
count in $ie tribunals, decidepn matters of Ap¬ 
peal brought before him, inspect and reform tb£« 
tribunals, and appoint the free knight? (frey 
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Sthoffen), though in the territory of -Westphalia 
alone*. He could, indeed, exefcisdthese prero¬ 
gatives gnly wheifhimself was initiated; this, 
however, was generally done V the master oW 
the chair of the Imperial Chamber of Dortmund, 
on the coronation of the Emperor at Aix-la- 
t^hapelle. If, hfiwever, the Emperor was not 
initiated in the mysteries d^the secret tribunal^ 
he could demand of the judges of the secret* 
ban no other answer to his i^quiri^p, but yes 
and no. 

* The Duke of Saxony wa» supreme jn»v^rnOT 
and administrator of the Westyhahan secret tri¬ 
bunals, and after the partition of the Duchy of 
Saxony, was supeileded in this function by the 
archbishop of sCoIaene. To him also the mem¬ 
bers of the secret mounts were obliged to swear 
obedience. Tft free-couuts, whom he nominated 
for the ducWies of Engern and*Westphaly, wr^e 
subjertep to hi. examination arid instruction, ail'd 
after beiBg infested by the Emperor witn*ftie 
royal ban, were not only installed byTnm, but 
made liable to be deprived of thcjjr function, at 
his pleasure, without baing£pcrmitted tomppeal. 

Every master yjf the chair was authorised to 
prohibit the^free-caunts oUiis tribunals, to decide 
in certain cases, atid to grant letters of prote?tioy' 
against tY)f proceedings of the fattrt 1 . He de¬ 
ceived of every free-jedgf’admitted as a member 
of the tribunals subjected*hfc juriJMictiqp, one 
mark of gold, if the candidate was of noble 
descent,-if not, a mark of silver. Beside this; 
he aly> enjoyed other perquisiteg, amounting to 
a considerable sum. * * 

The free-counts ( vekmgrqfenj were required 
to he begotten in legal wedlock, born in West» ( 
phaly, and distinguished as free, unblemished, 
and respectable men in their community'. They 
promised on oath, at their nomination, to be 
obedient to the«£mperor, the governor and the 
master of the chair, to discharge the duties in¬ 
cumbent on them a? free-raunts, to t*I?e cogni¬ 
zance of no cause not coining under the jurisdic-* 
tion of the secret ban;*to give tee the accused 
every opportunity of defending himseWg'to ini¬ 
tiate no one whose free and legaj birth and ujv 
blenfished life were nqt narranted^as th^statutes' 
required*; to promote the'godd of rfhe sacral 
Roman empire ; not to injure ^te countries and 
subject* of they superiors* unless they tfhd IawfiTI, 
authority to do ^t, and never to opposc\h« re¬ 
formation of the segret tribunal* They were 
intitled to receive thirty‘guilderw^lbevery free- 
j-udge admitted as a meinl^r of their tribila^, and 
one-third of all perquisites. Their persons were 
sacred and inviolable. # . 

■. The free-kiyghts (Freyschbjfen, ^ehrmehoffbo, 
lVissende) wete required to be beffbtten in legal 
wedlock^ freeborn, of an unimpeached character, 
No. XX. Vol, III. 


resident in the free ciunty, and natives of West- 
phaly. The number <pi these free-kmghts be¬ 
longing to each tribunal, never was less than 
seven, nor did it amount to more than eleven. 
Seven free knights, at least, were required to 
compose a plenary-court fyollgerkhl), in which 
the fins^ sentence was pronounced. Knights ol 
cyber tribunals were indeecf pejqitted to be pre- 
|ent%n these occasions.as visitors, but were not 
reckorfed^nor allowed t6 vote. Qp their reeep- 
tion they promise^ on path : to Mb fcithfi/T in*dis> 
charging their functions ft free-knights ;*to give 
Information to the secret tribunal of every thing 
comingJindVr ill jurisdiction, perceived by them, 
selves or reported to them by creditable personsj 
and not tg sufcer an^ thing*creat^d betwixt 
heaven an^Pearth, to divert them from the execu- 
'tioiyof their duty. They alsoj^und themselves 
tg promote the Interest of the sacred Romai 
•empire, and to invade the possessions of thi 
masters of the chair and o&*the free-courft onjg 
qn legal grounds. After having taken tfts oath. 
, they wjft not perrmtted to reveal even to theii 
confessors the secrets of tip tribunal, and or 
tftsftgressiyg tliis la wj though only in the mos 
pifling point, were hanfed wi^ftonFmercy. The; 
pronoun cep judgment according to the ^atut* 
of the.Wesqjbaliau secret tribdnal, and Aecutei 
pt confoAnably to thp decrees oPthe^rel-courts 
Jhey cneuftbadh other by certain secret signals. 

'fhe^fetobailifft (Freyfrahnen) performed th 
office oft messengers, and also wereerequired o 
be freeman4>egotten in legal wedlock, and of ai 
unimpeached character^. 

The originaTVdnstitution of the secret tribunal 
diB, however, not lonjtqptinue irfforce, bastard 
and Rrreeches of the most abandoned Aaracte 
being admitted. The number of fret-knighl 
, allowed to every triburyil, was #riginally lirhjte. 
to eleven, but in a short time in irany amounte 
to fifty and more, who possessed not an inch c 
jandeg estate iij Westphlily, and were induce 
by self-interest, ambition, thirst after vengeance 
«V other disgraceful motives, toyoin Jhe associa 
tion. «The meeftng«plac*s*of the members of th 
secret tribunals degeflefated intdPhaqnts % ff sar 
gtiiiywy banefftti, who indiscriminately assassinate 
the innocent witj} thb gifilt^ The masters c 
the t^iair being actuated by the most sordt 
avarice, "divided tbe ^fee-countries into nu 
I mero^s smal|gi' se^ts of justice, whereby th 
number ojftpies and secret informers natural! 
Iwaseencrdfsed to a most alarming degree, an 
numberless cjppcgftinii^s for fraud, impositior 
and extortion were jjrfesented. Although the 
were originally authorized to pronounce senteuc 
only in criminal cases, they interfered in privat 
1 and domestic affairs, in order to encrease the 
fees, and contrived to lay even Counts and Princi 
C 
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under contribution to their avarice. They vowed, 
•n their admission, in th* most solemn and awful 
manner, to judge with iifcorrupttble impartiality, 
to regar4.no person, and even to be deaf to the 
feelings 'of the heart, in framing their decrees'; 
but, on the contrary, they were swayed by selfish¬ 
ness, accessible to corruption, partial tf their 
friends, and prq^ru&d their enemies with ib% 
most rancorous malice, m and prostituted fhefr, 
function by repdering their authority subservient 
’ to tl*e gAtificatufri of the njost jfrutal lust. /They 
were deaf to the lamdhtarions of calumniated 
innocence* assassinated their relations to inherit* 
their estates, and were more Sre&lful^to the 
viftnous than the midnight ruffian. A free- 
count frequently' acted at once as witness and as 
judge; the spy, informer, witness, Sind judge, 
were, in many instances, united in the same per¬ 
son ; it* short, tne abuses which disgraced thg 
secret tribunals, rendered them a real curse do 
Wnkind. Towards*£lie closecof the 14th, and 
in the beginning of the 15th century, their powev 
in Germany rose to a most alarming de£r|p; an cl 
we may safely maintain that the Gherman empjre 
at that time contained mare than an- hundred 
thousand frce»kni$hts, vflin without either pret 
.vious notice or trial executed every one who was 
Condemned by tUb secret bqn- Bavarians, Aus¬ 
trians, f ranconlhns and' $uabians, having a de-< 
stand on any one whom they coifid hot bring in¬ 
justice before *the regular courft of hit cSuntjy, 
appliecf'to the Westphalian secret tribunal, where 
they obtained a summons, and in ease of non- 
appearance, a sentence, jrhich was immediately 
communicated to the whole ?ra(emt‘y of free- 
Jcnights, a stdp by whidif were put in motion 
those hifndred thousand executioners touiti by 
the mos? dreadful oath toospare neither father 
nor mother, nor to regard jhe sacred ties of friend- 
«hip and matrimonial love. If a free-knight met 
a friend condemned by the secret bau, and gave 
liim only the slightest hint to ^save his Jife by 
flight, the other free-knights were bound to 
Bang him^even feet higher than any other cri ■ 
toinal. Tfaef sefitened leing* nftmouncedr'n the 
secrettlgnj Jhey»were obliged to put it itho ithrne- 1 
diate execution*, Snd not permitted Vo ritates life 
least remonstrancethhugft thgy wore perfectly 
convinced that.the devoted victim was the best 
of men, and innocent* jtfbhe crime* alledged 
against him. This induced ilnvB^trery rpaq of 
rank and power to become a meririter of that 
dreadful association, in order to be mVre abte to 
be on his guard. Everj^Prinqe fy*d some frefc- 
knights aWngst his counselors, and the majority 
of the German nobility belonged to that secret 1 
order. Even Princes; for instance, the Duke of | 
Bavaria, and the Margrave of Brandenbourgh j 
were members of the Secret Tribunal. The 


Duke Willisun of Brunswick is reported to hav* 

1 said: I mult order the Duke AdolphiA, of 
! Shleswic, to be hanged, if he should come to see 
flhe, lest the frle^kniehts should hang me. It 
was difficult to elude the proceedings of the 
free knights, as they at all Jimes contrived to 
steal at night, unknown and unseen, to the gat^p 
of castles, palaces towns, and to affix the 
ftiptmonsof the secret tribunal. When this had 
bfen don^threw times, and the accuser! did not 
appear; he was condemned by the secret ban, 
$td syifiptongd once more to submit to the exe¬ 
cution of the%en(tnce, and in case of non-ap- 
'pearance, solemnly out-lawed, when the invisible 
bands of free-knights watched all his steps till 
they found an opportunity of taki *g away his 
life. When a free-knight thought himself too 
weak to seize and hang the chtprit, he was 
bigutd to pursue*him till he met vfith some of 
his f o||eagues, wlto assisted him in hangjng him 
toAdleej ney the high road, and f!bt tom gibbet, 
to signify thereby that they exercised a free im- 
1 perial judicature throughout the whole empire, 
independent of all {prriZorial tribunals. If the 
devote victim made resistance so as to compel 
them to poignard hin^; they lied the dead body 
‘ t£> a free, fixing the dagger ovef his head, to show 
thft he had nbt been t^urderedj buf. executed 
by a free-knight. • 1 • 

Thejr transactions were shrouded in the most 
profound concealment; end thn signal by which 
the initiated, or knowing ones, as they called 
themselves^ recpgnized each other, never fould 
be discolored. Their secret proceedings were 
not permitted to be disclosed to the Emperor 
.himself, although he was supreme master of the 
chair. Only when he asked, has N. N. bean 
condemned? the free-knights were allowed to 
reply'iu the q^firmative or negative; but when he 
, enquired who had keen condemned by the secret 
bah' ? they were nut permitted to mention any 
n^ne. • « 

1 The Emperor, or his delegate, could create 
free-knights tto where but on the red soil, i. e. in 
Westplta^, with the assistance of three or feur 
free-knights 4ho acted as witnesses. In this‘ 
tjtey likewise jesembled tfce free-masons^; abd if 
vje consider every tribunal as a lodge, *anrf the 
supreme master/)f the chair, as the grand-master 
t qIPall We^tpitalian lodges, this (Comparison is 
1 rendered still more striking. The real significa¬ 
tion of the term r$d sett,/rod the reason why it 
was applied w Westphaly, has not yet been 
trace^out. The Kings WenzesUus, h d created 
free-knights out of Westphaly, and when the 
Emperor, Rupreebt, asked how they were treated 
by the regular free-knights, he, received the 
answer, tkefpr* hanged without mircy. 

The Em£eroC'#0flV*ad m other Gewnjta 
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strength mnst religion and the laws acquire by a mercy on thelstage;* and numerous virtues^ 
close alliance with the sfoge, where all isintui- which the legislature is silent, vc recommended 
tion, where viefand virtue, happiness and foisery, from the stage, Ip this it faithfully folhwvs the 
folly anti wisdom, are represented to man in a Erections of wisSum and religion. It derives its 
variety of comprehensive and faithful pictures ; principles and examples from this pure source, 
where providence unfolgls its riddles, And solves and enrobes rigorous duty withp charming and 
the mysterious knots fate before ouresyes; enticing garment. How noble are the sentiments,# 
where the humand^art, stretched on the raiJk of,e r^lutions, and passes, with which it swells 
passion, confesses its inmou emotions; where*all V our Soul, how heavenly the ideas which it exhi- 
maskTare VtripWoff, every glovi is wipejl away, ! bit^ for imi&tion.* When the benevolent Au- 
and incorruptible truth is awSullywitting in jCdg- guyxis, great as a god, offers his hand to the per- , 
ment. • * * . fimousCiVia, who infagines to read the sentence 

The jurisifictioit of the stage begins whwe tire of dt*ath on his*lipe* and fitters the generous re- 
donrpnon of the civil law termiiTaief. When quest, “ Cinna, let us be friepdswho among 
justice is blinded by the charms of^olil, and riots the spectators would in that moment not be in- 
in the pay office, <*hen t^e crimes of Ulose that dined to shake his mortal ene&y k # ii?illy by the 
are in power laugh at its impotence, and fear of hand, in order to resemble the gri-^ Roman 5 — 
man fetters the arr^if the magistrates, then tlr? When Francis Sicljingcn, going to chastise an 
stage takes up the sword and balance of justice, J oppressive prince, and to defend the rights of a 
and drags vice before its dread tnbnnal. The follo^-^n, on yre road chances todook found, 

«spswjpusRegions of fart'.y and hr.tory, the times and deserts the smojfe of his burning castle, 
past and future, are obedient to its nod. Dar- where he left his wife and child unprotected, and 
ing criminals, Idng mouldered in dust, art now pr° cee( ls his^oad, ui older to be faithful to 
summoned by the omnipotent voieg of poetr/, his word,^iow great masttnan appear in such a 
and repeat an ignominious We for the aewful 1 moment?, and how contemptible the dread of in¬ 
struction of pSsteilty. f$retches, once the »vincible fate! • * , 

terror of # their cotemporaries, pass before our *y*eftil as the stage proves itselfty representing 
eyes, impotent like the phantoms produced fey a I virtu? in the‘most armkble # mnnnef», it yroduces 
magic mn^or^and*we curse fh,eir memory‘tvith a !<ffleet* no less salutary’ly exhibiting the de- 
voluptuous Jiorror. ^Though moraffty Should ^formity qf vice in iR Vlre'Sdful mirror. When 

’ taught no longer, religion lose hll credit,° am} the helpless and dfildish'Lear/'.n a nocturnal 
the powePof tjie law be dissolved, yet man‘would tempest, knocks in vain at the house of his 
continue to be seized with awful dread on seeing i daughters, sjattewng his white locks into che 
< Aledea stagger down the stjfps of her palace, and 1 air, and tens' the fuVious elements how unnatural 
bo agitated with powerful emotforfc w}jen the j his reign had been; when he at last vents his 
murder of her children is^aEiomplished. A sa- | fyrious pangs in the dreadful words, “ I gave 
lutary treifior will seize the beholder, and l“e Will j you all I had to give!” how abominable then 
r-ejoice at having preserved hi* consciendfe pure, must ingratitude appear to us, and how so- 
when Lady Macbeth, a dreadful night walker, lomnly do we vow to love and to revere our 
washes her hands, and calls iu vain for all the parents! <■» **’ 

• perfumes of Arabia to dispel the odtous.scent of j Bif! the effects which the stags can product 
murder? It is no exaggeration if we maintain extent] stilf farther, lt'is active forour inrprove- 
that rhes| pictures, exhibited on the stage, mfnt, when religion and the law deem it beneath 
finally incorporate themselves with the morals < &heir dignity tebestow their fostering care upon 
of the multiiutfc, and irfrndtasdiftl cases in«u- human seh*Rnents. Social happiness is as much 
ence thSj iejttinfents. TUe^in^jiressidnSf, pro- anqppred by folly /is by crimes and vices. Expe- 
duced by such exhiVitiors, are indehbfb, aifd the' 1 rience teaches us^, that in the,- texture of human 
slightest touch is sufgcidht fo reguscit«e, as St affaifs the greatest weights are frequently sus- 
were, the whole unifying picture in thc f hear^of pended by the smallest and piost-tender threads, 
man. Certain as it is that* intifltive represents- an^that we, dnWr cing human actmns, to their 
Uon operates biore powerfully ttun (*?ad letters, primary sources, mnst smile ten tigies, before we 
and cold recitation, tt is equally certjdrlPhat the »ris once strncMWiih .horroi The more 1 ad- 
stage produces a more powerful and?3asting dtnee in years, nie smaller grows my catalogue 
effect than all systems o( m«rplit^-and the of villaiqs, whilst my register of fool* grows more 
written law. v complete and numerous. If all the mortal trans- 

But the stage in this does not merely aid the actiuns of one sex arise from one source, if all 
law—-it has a much more spacious field to act the enormous extremes of vice, whichever have 
upon. Thousands of vices, suffered hy the law branded individual, are only altered fftms, only 
to senuun unpunished, are chastised without higher degrees of one quality, which we at last 
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unanimously behold with a smile olpity, why j other respects, Though u should not be cajftble 
should nature not^iave led the other sex the of cither destroying er e iin diminishing the sum 
samerosfti> I know but one secfet of preserving I of vices,*must we not confess thaj it makes in 
man from depravity, and that is this—to guard (acquainted with them? We must live with, 
his heart against weakness. these slaves pf vice, and a<s<^:iate with these fools. 

The stage is higb*y capable of perffrming great We ipust either shun or counteract them; under- 
pjrt of tins momentous task. * It presents the mine theu mflu^ice, or falj under it. The stage 
mirror of truth to the numa$>us classes of fuolt^ reader* them incapable of takyig us by surprize, 
and with salutary ridicule lashes folly under We are prepare^ against their designs. .The stafce 
whatever form it may appear. If effems in such has betraygd tons the. secret of ^etedjjng Itnd ( 
Instances, by means of satire, what in othersdisatn^ng them.! It ^ias stnpt off*the deceitful 
performs by exciting tender Emotions terror, mask th^t concealed the lfypocritc, an^lafd open 
If we were to attempt t<^estimate ?he respective tne.net .with which cunning and cabal encum- 
yalue of tragedy anj comedy by the measure of passed i#. It (fragged deception and falsehood 
the effects which they produce, experience would ol,t of their crooked labyrinths, and exposed 
perhaps adjtfdge tff* preference to the lati-er.—• their countpnance to t^e light, though ilia 
Ridicule and qgntempt wound the.pride of man t dread ful remorse of the unfortunate Mrs. Haller, 
more severely th in indtgnalioik tortures his con- m £h |ze kue s Stranger, should^ot deter one vo- 
science. Our cowardice fl.es from the dreaW 'iP tua, 7 from his criminal pursuits, and *he pic 
horrors, hut thisveiy cowardice betrays us dp the °f 1 baneful effects of seduction should 

stings of satire. The laws yid out cq^scidhce not ^ ,e capable ofiaqucnchiitg his guilty^Aarrr^ 
preserve us frequently from crimes and vices, >t not.enable unsuspecting rinocencn to see 
whilst the perception of our f 0 y*es requires a ‘hrouglvtfie artful web of seduction, and teach it 
more refined sense, wh1ch*we can shaken no touemble at tjie vows and ( lhe homage of the 
where more effectually than at the theatre* We vfli*educ(|f? • 

may, without mifeh rel*ctance, empower a • ^he stage does, however, direct our attention 
friend to attach ou'r morals and our heart, but w» not to and hunlan characters alone, # it also . 
find it mor» difficult to f#rgive him a‘ingle lau^h r enderj us #tteiitivj to^ the fate of man, and 
at ou i ex pence. Out transgressions admit ofbn ^caches iBsrfhe greatest *1 endfirinj^ itl blows 
observer and censor, bufoiJl follies ’scarcely can jjfith firmndts. • , 

bear a witness. •The stage albhe is permitted ^ccitletft and design act an equally important 
freely to lash our weakness, because it spares our P art ' n ihte vicissitudes of our life; w»direct the 
peevishness, and dees not desira to # knoy the course of thg latter, but must implicitly submit 
guilty fool. We see in its mirror, without blush- to *he former. We hqve reason to be satisfied 
ing, our follies drop their mask, and in general with the advantage, if unavoidable fatalities do 
are thankful for the gentle reprimand. , not surprise us unpr<^*r#cl ; if olr couiage and 

The effects produced by the stage do not, how- prud«nc*have exerted tliemselves already ou si- 
ever, terminate here. The theatre is in a higher milar occfcions, attd*our heart' has attained a 
degree than any other public inshtigion a school i sufficient degree of fineness to epdure the sudden 
of practical wiseflb, a guide through civil life, blow inflicted Ly adverse fate, ‘ihesagepre- 
an Unerring key to tjje most secret recesses of ftie sents to oiy view a variegated scene of human 
human soul 1 will*not (ttny that iafrtuatifn sufferings. It involves ufattfully in foieign d.s- 
and callousness of conscience frequently destioy* tresses,and rewards us for momentary pafgs with 
its best effects; that these barriers ttf truth enable *pluptuous tears and a most valuable^cquisunm 
•numerous vices to stand undaunted Ullore its of cottage and fsiittirnitf. \\e Allow on thl 
mirror, and that thousands of generous sen*w ( stag’iheffeserted Anidrte ihrougtfthe.regfhomg 
men^s, recommended fro<h # the stage, r^ake no is'ajcoa, cfescend with her tlisougl*tfte h orrid ower 
impression upon the icy heart of the»spec^tor^ of Ugolmo,atteri(^her to thfcd^adfql scaffold, and 
and I am inclined to bfligve tha4 Moliere’s P{ar- awai^with Jier in anxious dread the arrival of the 
pagoi* may jiuNhave reformed on^ivu{e^; tff^ 1 awful hour of dea&. ,here we hedr surprised 
the suicide Beveriey has reclaimed but a fgw of naturj unobjj|ttonably tonfirm what the secret 
his brethren from thedreqdful vieArf gambling j palpitation^ of our soul prognosucated. The 
and that the representation of Chine# \|oor will fbetifiyed diveurite of his Queen is de-ened bjr 
not contribute much toerender the highroads hlr favour i% tlift'durygeons of the tower j the 
safer: but thodgh we should admit this to be the agonized Francis Moqr is abandoned, at the point 
case injnost instances, or eifei# be so unjust to of death, by his faithless sophistry Eternity re- 
maintain thatathe stage contiibutes nothing at aM stores the deceased to the world, to reveal secrets 
to restrain thl progress of vice, w^tannot deny which no living mortal can know, and the se- 
that its salutary influence is very .great in many cure villain is driven from his last horrid retreat. 
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because the grave evomits a dreadful witness 
against him. 

Besides the information which the s?age gives 
•tts of the fate of man, it teaches us also to be just 
to the unfortunate, qpid to judge him with in¬ 
dulgent humanity. *We are made acquainted 
with the whole ^xtetit of his eiecessiti^ before 
ure are peimittdlio si: in judgment upon Tiyn.*i- 
H^maiuty and toh ranct'begin t* predominate ft 
, our, ago; thf^r .cheering raysihave forced their 
way into tiie cnuits of justice, and even father 
Into the lieatts of princes. How ample a sharf 
has the s age had in this beneficent clAngej by 
rendering mm better acquainted wulrhis bre¬ 
thren, and unfolding the secret firings which de¬ 
termine hdman actions^ \ 

A certain eminent class of men has more rea-,| 
son to be grate£i to the stage than the reft.—- 
Here Rie great and powerful hear what thty 
never or rarely hear—truth; and behold wflat 
tney never or rarely see—man in his natural 
form. • *1 

Thus extensive is the influence of (he stage 
upon moral refinement; but its merits, incri¬ 
minating the huipan mij^ are no lesf important 
and obvious; and it is in this highei region wherb 
* a grea* jjenius anj zealous patriot tuftis it to the 
best advantage.. He ca#ts f scrutinizing look at 
the wholewhuman race, Vempatys gations wjtfr 
nations, Centuries with ccnturjes, and *observ<k 
how slavishly the great mass of the people tend 
their neck*beneath the yoke of prejudice and 
opinion, which continually counterAt their hap¬ 
piness—observes that the puregrtijss of truth en- 
lighteS only a few solj^ry individuals, who 
purchase the small gaid, perhaps, at the exgence 
of a wligle life. By what means cai^* wise le¬ 
gislator make a whole nation partake of the sa¬ 
lutary light emafiating fitm these purer rays of 
truth ? 9 

The stage is the cqpimon channel by which 
the light of truth emanates from the more etw 
lightened part of a nation, and diffuses its gentle 
rays lhrou*gt^lhc whofe state, potions more cdl* 
feet, principles more c ry filing, and pgref senti¬ 
ments,4U>w front her through all tlfce vejnsof tjie 
great bulk of the nation ;.the mephitic mtst of 
barbarism, the Egyptian darkrfoss of*superstition 
disappears, the night giveaway to‘centering 
light. 1 beg'lcate to select only, two from the 
numerous exeellcnt fruits of tl&tetter %ta^e 
How universally has religious toleran^ beey difj 
fused within these few last jears. Before T. gy ** 
sing’s Nathan the Jew.Snd VoltHre’s Saladin, 
the Saracen put us to tHle blush, and preached 
the divine doctrine that pious submission to the 
will of God does not depend on our opinions of 
the nature of the Supreme Ruler of the world. 


Before Joseph II. conquered the dreadful .hydra 
of pious haired, did the siagtv already plant hu- 
JJrmamty and m%.-Bness in our heart; the horrid 
pictures which able dramatists diew of pagan 
priestly fury, taught us to avoid religious hatred, 
and this drfodfid mirror enaSfcd Christianity ta 
wipe off the spots w^h which it was stained.— 
jhThe errors of eduction might, by means of the 
stage, begttaefyed with equal success; but unfor¬ 
tunately not one of our great dramatists has ss yet 
^Itemjgsd to treat, upon this important theme. 
Thouglf thefg is gothing, by its consequences so 
important for thl general welfare of a nation as 
education, yet it is totally abandoned to the pre¬ 
judices, the indolence? and/he .ripnightlessness 
of every individual. *The £tage alone would be 
capable of exhibiting to public t?ew the nume¬ 
rous unfortunato'victims of neglected education ; 
lftre our fathers might learn to renounce perverse 
md^sfhs, andfour mothers to loee rationally — 
False rfttions lead \he heart of the best peda¬ 
gogues pstray, which renders the consequence* 
the more pedviciou^ ifjthey beast of unnatural 
methpjs, and systematically ruin the tender plant 
in academies and pcdagogij^iot houses. The 
present predominant custom ef instructing chri¬ 
sten in every thing but in what fifnds to render 
them practical ChristiggSayd useful subjects, de- 
seives, mote thai^ jpy, other fashionable folly 
of tj/e* age, to, be lashed by the scourge of 
satire. 

The stage might also be rendered instrumental 
in coftectitig tfie ideas of a nation relative to go¬ 
vernment and the superior powers. The legisla¬ 
tive power might here speak to the subject by the 
medium of others, defend itself against his com¬ 
plaints, before they could grow loud, and bribe 
the mistrust of the multitude without appearing • 
to have any Share jp the attempt 

cannot omit to animadvert here on the gpeat 
inlluen«e a which a \jell-reg#latod theatre might 
^efercke over the spirit of a whole nation. By 
the national^pirit of a*people, I mean the simi¬ 
larity harmony of its opinions and inclina¬ 
tions rSative to subjects Concerning which auo-* 
Tiler nation entertains different notions and senti¬ 
ments. * ’pie* stage alone*has it in its ^ower to 
ffffed this harmony in a superior degree, as it 
pervades* the^Whole territory of human know¬ 
ledge,btjJha’usts all situations in life, ahd lays open 
the nfost hidden recesses of the' human heart, and 
as it is resgrlyl to'by’all *rar.ks and classes, and 
has the*earliest access^to the understanding and 
the f eart. If in all our dramatic pieces, one 
leading feature dj^,prevail, if our poets agreed 

! |mong themtelves, and would form a close union 
or this purple, if rigorous diseriin^iatiou guided 
them in their labours, if they would resolve in 
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devotetheir pen exclusively to,popular subjects, improvement; where'no one'faculty of the ngud 
the stage might, in a superior degree) guide the is strained at the expencf of the other, nor any 
spirit of the nation^ pleasure (is enjoyed to the injury «of society at 

Before 1 conclude, 1 must nftrytion one more slarge. When sonow preys on,the*mind, when 
advantage of the stage, which is more important | gloomy melancholy poisons our life, when we ' 
than it is commonl y thought. Human nature loathe the world and uur occupations, when heavy 
cannot endure, any lengthy of lime, to be burdens depress our mind* and our strength is 
utfinterruptedly stretched yon the wreck o£ njigly jroin out t>y fatigue,* then the theatre.re¬ 
business, and the charms of tfte senses die away cjftte* us; the artificial world iflto which we a^e 
as they are gratified. Man, bging gloyed by transported, malfes us forget the real wepid with 
animal enjoyment, tired from long continued all its rares*and btythens; we are rfgeneAtech as 
exertions, tormented by an incessant desire of- it were*; our feelings aife roused ; salutary passions 
exercising his faculties, pants, after better and shake odr dormant spirits, and give tjdicker cir* 
more refined enjoy men tsf or plunges heedlessly iculation Jb ttys stagnating blood. The unfortunate 
into brutal excesses, Which accelerate his ruin and sufferer weeps away his own sorrows while Ife 
destroy sori^J ^ran^uilht^. Barchantic orgies, sheds a sympathizing tear at t)\e distresses of 
ruinous gambling, ’numberless wild excesses another; the giddy favourite of fortune grows 
hatched bj iAeness, are unavoidable, if the Vabe^, and the secure is rendered apprehensive, 
legislature dees not know hotv to direct fins The sentimental Sybarite is inspired with^nanly 
activity of the soul to more noMe pursuits The § *mness, and the icy callousness of the raw bar¬ 
man of business, who generously dbvotes hte/ifc barian is thawed. ^Every irgbvidual participate^ 
to the service of the state, is In danger of falling ii^ the universal rapture of the audienSe; the 
a prey to misanthropic spleen—the man rjfleurn- pleasure that sparWcs in every eye and glows in 
Ingto become a dull pecjant*-and*fhe rmjlt.tude every br^om, seizes irrcsi-tibly upon his sympa- 
to be reduced to n state of biutility. The#t.ige tlitfwg hbart, *all di'-t^ictionS of rank and cir- 
is an institution w^re pleasure is blended with cumstances are forgott*^ and the wjjoleassembly 
instruction, Pest with exertion, diversion with ( seem? to be^but one happy family. 


SPAIN,' e , 

In Vs present Physical, Mofal, Political, Religious, Statistical, and Literary Slate. 


• 0 

Th* Spaniards in general are by no means to the kegping of the sabbath, it bclngpa corn- 
inferior in point of capacity toany other civilized mon sight to see them on that day work in.thw 
nation; the men^ lethargy, in whieh the whole 'fields, or perform anjP other Vta^iual labour, 
nation seems to be immerse^ isowing to tjje though they would deem it a mortal sincere 
(thraldom ip which ib has hitherto been kept by any one onfy to talk of labour on one of the 
the inquisition. Bigotry and an excessive n#» , r«umer»us festiv-Hs of the Virgin Mary, 
tional pride are the mo si predominant features “ The state of literature in Spain cauflot but 
in the character of the Spaniards. Th|jr would lastly contribute to ^suppoji thedarieh table amt 
•ooner submit to the most excruciating ftrtures pernicious, reign ci'da^ness in, that demoted 
than give up any one of thenumcibus mechanR* icopntrjr. , Th* clergy take all possibfteaplins to 
cal ceremonies which cftsgraee.the Whristlku reli, rendeg foreign hterare,*su-pected oy the 
gion in Spain. A Spaniard would deem itatho Spaniards, Hcstowtng t*he names of proteslants 
most enormous crime ice omit hetring,npss re^l, and hmeliss*upon al|.autJioriof eminence ;*nd 
a Hbliday> oi*to eat meat on a fast day#though* 1 *these epithets aIon% are*sulficient to prejudice a 
he would not scrtple to assassinate an enemy, <6paniaed ag^At the compositions of men of 
or to commit a breaclf of .the Sixtj^ command- universal l^eraiy celebrity. The titles of pro- 
ment, on the same day. The holy iffrgjp .is in ^ibited boo? are uyially affixed to the doors of 
every respect worshipped? by this nation ewith the churches ewith a superscription purporting 
much greater devotion than the .Supreme Being, that they savour of pfotestanism. The weekly 
Another-instance of the tofaf neglect of .the papers aft likewise commonly swelled with the 
essential preceflts of our religion, is the ihdif-* titles of books that come under this denomina- 
(gnaci which iht Spaniards displaywith respect lion> The best English and French authors are 
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indeed «> be found in two public libraries at i stitutions for the reception and relief of the sick, 
Madrid; but they are, separated from the rest, and amongpt these none is more distinguished 
as if pregnant with contagion, andean bcob-' than the grand hospital foW male patients.— 
Uined for perusal only by means of a special /-Besides this hosjfltal, there is another called the 
' licence from the inquisition. On observing to grand general hospital for women, which was 
one of the librarian, that this anxious care of founded by twg private gentlemen. These two 
precluding the public from reading the works of hospitals wAe formerly underlie direction of the 
foreign nations wrs a 0 manifest 'proof of \he jounc'd of Castile, bps now are superintended hy 
prehension entertained b^r the Spanish clergy't^f *a special commissifin appointed by the King, 
the weal(nesS'Of their articles of raith, 1 received The chiefdireqior is a grandee of Spain, and the 
for ulster, “rThat it could n^t he dfeniefl that Members are spiritual and secular persons of the 
the people were not srfficfcntly instructed in re- first respectability. With these hospitals are 
ligion,ito'oe proof against the specious reasoning united severafcordmof both sexes, who are bound 
of foreign philosophers; the S^iatvard^ more- to afford the patientsalltssistance in their power, 
ovfer, were not accustomed to meditate on the Regularity, cleanliness, and She most careful at- 
theolngical^and philosophical fubjects, and to tcrition to the wants'of the pa>i<jnts, are the 
enter into solid investigations; that’-hey, con- most striking characteristic! of these hospitals, 
sequently, were not capable of distinguishing* There are three hundred surgeoift appointed at 
truth fjom errorT'—The Spaniards are, however, the grand hospital for male patients, who must 
no great lovers of reading scientific works, or any, attend the regulai'physicians to the sick bed, and 
q|her rerious competition. The literary works «e€j*'tltfeir prescriptions carefully executed. After 
that interest them most, are play, and legends of having Served some“years in the hospital, they 
saints, which contain the most extravagant ab- ( are piomoted in the anny and navy, preferably 
surdities. Large collections of this kind of, re- to all o.thers. *The apartments are cleaned, and 
ligious composition are fjpund afrnos ( t"in eojify the buds made by the charitable brethren and 
house: theses and romances of knight-errantry sisters, whose tender attention to the wants and 
.comprehend, generally speaking, ,t,he whole comforts of the patients is most exefhplary. All 
compa'» a of literary works ^hat a re, ,d enticed in- the bedsteads fin the hospitals qre‘ made of iron, 
terestin^. It is, indeff<i,„to be lanieq,tr 1 , that 4 , 1 never saw a single Qta in these hospitals; an 

people eqifowed with considerable natural capa- evident proof of th>~ g r ea*. attention which is paid 
cities, and living in one of the fines* ccuntnes to cleanliness. .The strictest regularity with re- 
on lilt facq of the globe, should have,been re- spcct to the diet of ^he sick, is enforced in both 
duccd so low by spiritual and political despotism, hospitals. The patients have an excellent con- 
Spain formerly had a grfeat many advantages be- venieffcy«l 8 take the benefit of the air. There¬ 
fore tlys other European countrLs, is h|r language ception into the hospital is pot attended with the 
attained an high degree of refinement, and the least difficulty. Those that can walk, go there 
arts and sciences were successfully culpvatxl by without any previous application orrecommend- 
lhe Spaniards, whilst the greatest part,of Europe ation,and such asare unable to walk, send word t* 
were involved in profound darkness. the governors, informing them of their situation, 

The dospoMe restraint *laid upon the progress when a cha ; ? is $<*nt from thr* hospital to fetch 
of tliqSpanurds in mental refinement, is one of tlrm. Foreigners who are admitted, are not 
the principal causes-o£ the avidity with which even aiked to wh^t religirAis sect they belong, 
they plunge into the vortex of sfnsual ple'asuresi ^Ecclesiastics of different nations are appointed to 
There? i^, perhaps, no country in Europe wherq, cottsole foreigners in their own language. Every 
|Jie goddesf «f Ibve istgiore jrdcntly worshipped Sundaj^jrsd holiday the hospital for male patients 
than tin Sp.is, which< renters effeffiinacv of is visited by the charitable fraternity, and that for 
manners tnbre u(liver'll in that country thityi ttqs "female patients by the charitable sisterhoodf who 
any where else; prostitute and married w&nen «*>mbaAl # wa 1 h tbewdck,*and do everything in 
are indiscriminatel^given to in 1 rigue 4 flieit*power to render the,situation of these un« 

. Charitable institution* abound ire Sp*lin®eape- !^oetunaW people partiAiftrly comfortable on the 
eially at Madrid, and reject great honour on the Ttord’sPdSy.’ in these humane exertions they are 
character of the Spaniards. * * ’ 1 generally assjpted by people of the first rank, and 

Tne charitable disposition of the sVyiianJp, iv l have fregAptly sepn an these occasions even 
the most prominent feature in the character or grandert cealously employed in consoling and ad- 
both rich and poor, and is not* confined to their miuiSering relief to the sick. Ladies of the 
countrymen alone, but most generously extends ' first eminence pejfym the same charitable office 
Itself to all foreigners without distinction. This p the hospital destined for their 'own sex. Thanks 
laudable disposition of the nation has been to out superjy refinement! our ladies of fashion 
productive of tho most excellent public in- coritrive to spend their time on the Lord's day iq 
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a more rational manner at* the cfird-table !— 
Besides the ample funds with which these hos- 
pitrL art provided, they deiiveylso a eonsidenble 
revenue from one third of the net produce of .ill 
theatre®, and the total produce of,ill bull b.iittnps, 
which tn theyeg*ltS04 amountedfo 1,705,131 
foala.—Besides these two <*rarfd hospitals, there . 
are several more in Mam*l of aRmriler sizf.J 
namely, the French, Italian, Flen^sh, Irish, 
Portuguese, &c. hospitals Id these smaller 
hospitals every patient has a room to himself — 
Madrid likewise posseses a lytng-in nnd • found¬ 
ling ho->pi'al, winch arg equJUly well provided 
and ad unlettered A^public institution for lending 
money upon pledges within 1 intercut, established 
in Madrid, if jikrtu^jlarly honourable to the Spa- 
tiiards. It is |gft entirely to the justice and gra- 
tit title of the debtor, whether he chooses to pay a 
small sum, in lieu of interest, on redeeming Iks 
pledge A committee for relieving the w^gte^of 
the poor A appointed in evei$ parish.* Tlyir jfHrt- 
cipal care is directed to relieve such as ar& 
ashamed to make their necessity p ( tjblicl/known. 
The numerous religious fraternities exiting in 
Spain contribut®likewise kindly to relieve the 
necesities o£ thosS that fre in distress. IV^any 
grandees of thf first class are members of thas* 
pious association*, • 

Madrid contains rttan/^ublic libraries. The 
royal library is the most complete, and ops* every 
day. Any one m#y without difficulty obtaiif the 
book he wants; but this library as well a9 all 
©them contains very few modernavorlfs^ o^femi- 
nence. The philosophical writings of the English, 
Germans, and French, are entirely excluded. A 
separate apartment is allotted to prohibited books, 
which are extremely difficult, to be obtained. 
-With the royal library there is also connected a 
very valuable collection of scarce gold and silver 
coins: it possess!! likewise 9 great number ^if 
anctent manuscript^ The royal cohesion of 
natural curiosities is extremely rich *in minf- 
rals. The collection of precious stones is more 
complete and valuable than any in fiurnpq. 
t There are several academies Sf arts anafbiences 
at Madrid, namely, the royal academy of Spaiit,* 
and tfce academies of liistdr^ painting, *nd me^ 
dicine. The former has published an*exce41en* 
dictionary of the Spaniel Janguage, ip jix largq 
quart<* volume A The medical academy js this 
least respected. ‘She academy of painting tins of 
late contributed very muct) to the Sromotiun of 
the fine arts in Spain. The*lectiw4s dft drawing, 
mathematics, and architecture, are ©pen «s all 
who with to profit by them. The admission is 
gratis. No'foreigner can ulftafh tjje prizes an-, 
nually distributed by this academy. Agricultural 
societies are Atablished in sev«ra^>arts of the 
country > They keep up a constant correspond- 
No. XX. Vol. HI. 


ence with the los amigos del pais at Madrid" hut 
little good has been effected as yet by these 


societies 


The slate of the^ Spanish universities is very* 
lamentable : they are seminaries ol* superstition. 
The number of stucLnt** at Salamanca once 
a*noiui*'il lo fifteen thnus.yid ; at present it does 
peered foui thousand, yiu: life of the stu¬ 
dents js dissolute in tliw.exlreme. The grammar 
schools are not bitter than the gn^fer-i*i*s- ,The , 
SpariArds speak meirdanguage with grea^purity. 
yhe Spanish language not being crnr’ded with 
ioo* mi^y coin nants, is much superior in 
liarmonf to the French, English, and Germ»n, 
and possesses a»inore numerous mass of popular 
songs and Jsalhids th r. *iny other European lan¬ 
guage. Cervautes, Lopez de Vegi, G.ircilasso, 
CalGeron, Gongora, Boskan, /Wggustine Moreto, 
Anthony de Solis, are the favourite authors of 
|*tlte n ition They have distinguished thetyselves 
by romances, novels, poetTy, and play*. Ct'f- 
fhntes, besides his celebrated Don Quixotic, has 
writfen*nany works, as novels, comedies, and 
smaller pieces, called* entremezes (inter¬ 
mezzos), #hich, hy tjeir conyc spirit, are ren¬ 
dered far superior to fris plays. None of his 
novels are Seemed equal to hij. Quixotte*: they 
are twelve iif nunibtf, arjd, contain a rnc|t faith¬ 
ful and anitnated desirfytlon of the (planners of 
l*s »gc. * (ff his plays, twelve only arts extant, 
Angels, devils, and sorcerers, are the leading cha¬ 
racters. \lervantes lived and died ift poverty, 
and frequently was on, the point of starving. 
Lopez de Vega ^id Calderon are the principal 
Spanish dramatists. L^ez do Vega was b%rn in 
1562^ at Madrid, and died on the sapie day 
with our^mmortal Snakespeare ; a coincidence 
very remaflc.ible Cerfantes, Calderon, and Que- 
vedo, were his cotemfmraries. Hie acquired an 
immense fortune by his writings, ifhich are un¬ 
commonly Humorous. Ht^is notorious forh'aving 
neglected all rules of the dramatic art, a defect 
which also distinguishes the numerous \torks‘o£ 
tXIderon. He i| less original ijutj Jmpei de 
Vega. * Hi s Cat-F|pl)pee®( (iatomachia) i| th4 
mgst finished gf all his works Aqgustfci* Morel© 
occuifes the third ranl^ ainfmg the Spanish dra¬ 
matists. A*dran», ehtltfe4#the Cavalier,^ is 
reckoned |h% most o^pinqpt of his compositions 
’Gongora has writtey sa'iric-lyiic poems, whicli 
jfare highly v^^fed, but difficult to be understood 
The miscelljmous poem'*of Boskan and Gircilassc 
4re Auch wsier. fhe compositions of the latte 
are strongly tkictCired #ith a melancholy cast 
which Is said to have %een the effect of man; 
domestic* misfortunes. Quevedo has renderci 
himself famous by his novels and dreams. Th 
prominent characteristic of his writings are 
satirical wit, original humour, and knowledg 
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of. iffe human heart. Ills dreams have been 
translated into several languages, and frequently 
imitated. He has also written several works on 
Jmtorical, political-, and theological subjects. The 
most eminent modenytutlmrs are, Vego, Sarmi- 
cnto, Flores, Uuriel, and lsla, all of them eccle¬ 
siastics. Isla has written a keep satire u|>un in¬ 
different preacher^ under the title of Hulofia 
fathow greditator fray Gerundu* in whicfi hi 
p atteippt|lo inform the Spanish preaolicrs; but 
his excellent plan was frustrate! by the pt#secu- 
tions of :gp°r<mt and fanatic priests. Many of 
the latest writers display a considerable <i’g ree of 
gqpd taste. The most distinguished offthem is 
Yriarte, who has translated sever^J English works, 
amongst which are, the {Spectator, Bumbler, and 
Hume’s Hisiory; besides some, others of the 
amusing kind, |jj Clarissa Harlowe and lem 


Jones. Hejs, however, closely watched by the 
inquisition, which has already prevented the 
ublication of tlje translations of several" im- 
ortant works, Ss for instance, the Encyclopedia 
and Robeitson’s history of America. The month¬ 
ly publications which appear ^ysplay also many 
proofs of an increasing refinement of taste, anrf 
^lightened understating. The best histoiians 
of the'SpMiiards are, Mariana, Solis, and Her- 
reras. None his, however, distinguished him¬ 
self by a philosophical spirit. Father lsla has 
writtenVie best cdlnpendium of the History of 
Spain. The*Spaniards have done much for 
typographical beauty. The yiost splendid works 
are, Mariana’s Historypind a Translation of Sal¬ 
lust, by the Infant Dyn Lqlis. * The price of 
the latter work is an ounce of goj^. 


SINGULAR FASHIONS. 


* • • ate 

The rage of fashion % not confined to*(me 

female sex in Hu rope altfce; it extends its fan* 

• tastic jway over the whole globe; and proud as 
our faslionable belles may be of the*r refitement 
in dres*, wg ma*y venture, tp assert, watftout feae 
of contradiction, that they will Hevft succeed i§ 
eclipsing the inventive genius *hieh theAir-qnes 
in the*mt(*ior of America display in the disposal 
of their attire—though it consists o^nothing else 
■but the skin with which Vind native has furnish¬ 
ed them. ' * m 

No female eludian iq fAn erica would be soln- 
decent Is logo abroad naked\ the women Hi the 
interiorAif America being* invariably Compelled, 
by the tyranny 9 / custoip, to appear in public ( 
completely dressed, which they perform by 
besmearing the whole body with oil, and painting 
on it a great variety oi*figures indifferent colours; 
and travellers protest, that when thus arrayed 
they appear to great advantage a; a distant* 
•Another irficleof rtiqir daess*consists of large 
teetVof fishes; suspended frmn their fars, which 
hang doltrn to the shoulders, the t$s of th»m be- 
ing pierced by their iftoti&rs jp their earliest in¬ 
fancy, and the holes gradually extended srynueh, 
that a. hand might g>a^ through. *fhey wean 
tings in their nostrils, which hare down toth^ 
upper lip, s necklace composed of npnkiA teeth, 
and bracelets 'consisting of shells ;ttornamen%| 
which render them objects Wesi^tiWy bewlfth- 
ing in the eyes of the ypung men of taste and 
fashion, ' ( . 

The women of a certain Indian nation in 
America consider a very bulky calf to the leg as 
one of the greatest personal charms, and in order 


to pul their girls in possession of this singular 
accomplishment, the mother# fastep strong rings 
found the legs of their female Infqjits, below the 
kifee, and above the amjes, which they wear all 
their life. These rin^* obstructing the free cir¬ 
culation of the blolldy fdfee it to extend that part 
of the leg whiclrthey confine ;«whence the calves 
attain a most astonishing size, which affords to 
thesejindign belles a charm whose all-conquering 
power n% young Indian gentleman is able to 
resist. The beaus of the ladies with these bulky * 
calves wear enormous wigs made of feathers, 
which in size completely correspond with the 
protuberant charms of the belles. An assembly 
of this natipn, consisting of naked men with * 
enormous wigs ofdeathers, andKif girls with calves 
ofsuclyui unnatural size, must exhibit as ridicu¬ 
lous a sight as a party of French ladies and gentle- * 
men of fashion in the 16th century, when the 
former word enormous*artificial posteriors stuffed 
with h* lie-hair, Ind the latter bellies of an asto¬ 
nishing size* consisting of cushions filled with 
t husks, , # • . * 

( TJhe Achaguas reckon it one of the* most 
'Charming ornaments to igear large artificial whisk- 
/*rs, co^er*n| one half of the fri:e, and smiting 
on tjie chin. These whiskerytre so durable that 
nothing it£ capable. of «removing them., The 
mothef takes a fish’s tooth as sharp as a lancet, 
tattling with it thedigure of a pair of whiskers 
on the lips, cheeks, and the chin of the child, 
and after having griped off the blood, rubs the 
‘incision with a black powder, grhich produces 
the figure <fPi pair of whiskers tfjver to be ef¬ 
faced. 


€ 
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The Omaguas, a nation of thefkingdom of 
Quito, make smaU syringes of gum elastic, one 
of whidti is presented to each of their guests when I 
they give an entertainment, 'fhe omission of * 
this act of civility would he looked upon as a 
mark of an utter s want of good breeifing,,and the 
application of a clyster, thl presence of the 
whole company, before they sit down todinp^j 
is reckoned by them as necessary for tt^ purposes 
of cleanliness, as the washing 8f hands un tlte 


same occasion in the eastern countries. The an¬ 
cient Romans are knownsto have t^ken a gentle 
emetic during dinner, in order tt# make room 
for an additional quantity of victuals, a custom* 
of which the fashionable jvorld at Vienna are 
likewise accused by several’travellers, though we 
have gtlat reason to suspect .that this charge 
i£*ittf rly unfounded, and nottflffg but the effect 
ol a polish desire of*saying something rvgw, 
though atAhe ex^ence of truth, ,* • # < 


SABJNX 

• • 

OR, , 

MORNfrfb Scenes in the dressing-room of a roman* lady. 

. [Continuedfrom Vdi. l[. Page 12S.] 


Scene •oso fetcheS'thc tln&csj *7fashhig of Hands ; View &f tie Wardrolt^bud •/ 

the Apartmcntsof the Slaves; Presses for Clot kes; Shoes; the Tunic; 


• « • 

The interruption of the officious Zemothe- 
inls, and My rrhinptta’s unexpected delivery had 
protracted Emnna* Sabina’s breakfast to suth a 1 
length, th|t dottle diligence was now necesserf 
in arranging the other *»ecessary parts of her 
dress. One of her maids hwhlong been yaiting 
for orders to that^fleet. Her same was Qroso 
and to her the chief care of Sabina’s wardrobe 
was committed. She now advanced to ask the 
important question whether her mistreSs would 
wear the gold flounce, or that which was festoonr 
ed with pearls, together with the state dress in 
which it was necessary she should appear at the 
solemnity. “ The maids," added Droso, “ are 
all waiting in the wardrobe for yourjorders. The 
clothes are takei*>ut of the presses and every 
thmg is ready." # • 

The question is obviously of considerable im¬ 
portance, and requires a mature, but at the same 
time speedy consideration. Sabina was going to 
a review and was likely to be herself stifled by 
*a thousand eyes; she was going lessee and to 
seen,’exposed as she wquld be in atyipenjialcony 
from *heacl to foot, to the inquisitive eyes of # jeav 
lous rivals. “ What is your opinion, Kypassis ?” 
said tlje lady totter favorite attendhnf who tftj, 
already been intrpduced to the notice of the 
reader. * , *• 

With the utmost respect *he brA# Kypassis 
replied : “ Who can presume, most excellent 
mistress, to direct your taste which all the Roman 
ladies implicitly tak<* for tht standard of their 
rlress! But, weeks since wlfen you sen! 
your cousin Jaturninus the beatfftful bandeaus 
•f pearUvfor the chest and head of his charger, 


ou rfi^say that, opt this Jay, you would wear 
the new pearl dress tula^Cleilpatm which your 
husband lately brought you from Alexandria?* 
You cjriainfy only granted to'put my memory 
Jo the pmyf. For thaj Biess mbit likewise be 
accompanied with th’e pearl flounced", 

* Sibiea turned to Droso, with a look of severity 
on Tier bspw from which the name ofJ>at8rninus 
pronouncedly Kypassis had scareely been able 
to disperse the gloomy clouds which again be* 
gan to gat^er^hefc. You have your answer," 
said she. *e _ # 

Afehe^nod Kypassis brings a wet spodge in a 
silver wash-hand basgi. Tlie slave hacRjust dip¬ 
ped it into asses milk, and now,gently rubs with 
it the hands of her mistress. A maiden standing 
by her side, holds the soft towel ready for drying 
them*. It was not for nothing that Sabina had 
last htr eye on The golden and silky locks of-the 
page who was still waiting in the corner for her 
command. At her .becl^fcc adfai/tlh and thf 
haughty Mdy wipe# hei* hand* in the beffutiful 
lieglejprf th# fair boyf. , * * 

* these were lipen Vowtls^ihe stuff of whicti• 
had byn so*beaten both in the thread and web y 
1 as to be perfectly shaggy, but extremely soft and 
,ple?sa£t to Up touch, Rke cotton wool. This 
was a refinement far # surpassing our modem 
jtowels oMlte finest damask. 

In Petroijius c? 27,eve find Trimalchio doing 
the same thing. It cannot be doubted that the 
history pf the fair sinner in the Gospel who 
washed the feet of her respected teacher and 
dried them with her hair, ought to be taken in 
the same manner. 

D S 
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Droso meanwhile flijsjjack to the wardrobe, 
and accomparyed by tw® other maidens brings 
the Domina’sHlress. But let us first attend the 
Hwift footed slave into the wardrobe-apartment, 
situated in the left wipgof the house, near the 
rooms of the weavers,'the embroiderers and the 
dress-makers, and«w\fch promtas to afftrd our 
ciyiosity for a f*e^ moments abundant gratjficA 
tio*. *, •* • , * 

FAguffe to yourself the-back fn\t of *the spaci¬ 
ous plage where Sabim* resides, swarming £ke an 
ant’s nest’ with slaves of both sexes, whofiave ng 
other employment than by the o\ercise(of eflery 
kiftd of art and profession to supply in thC cheap¬ 
est manner every want of the Demina, to gratify 
her every whim however impracticable it may 
appear. Here a whole wing is divided partly into,) 
small chambers i'n which the female slaves'Nre 
obliged to make a wretched shift, and partly inCo 
Ijtrger t rooms where, certain occupations rcqtfire* 
the joiAt labouis of many, '/’he fust apartment 
backward ts the spinning and weaving motfl t 
This we may Know from the singing o£ the in¬ 
dustrious weavers ahd spinners ; »for thus ^jse 
poor crcaturej, who are o^/Cged to wofic late Snd 
, <»rly in order to execute their allotted task?, 
beguilW. their teilious labour. The?pinners are 
Superiit-ended tby a ^wery'severe task unstress, 
and some*-’of them by 'the coyim^nds of thL 
Domina are even compelled to do a jjoublaspot- 
tion tff wi;rk as a punishment. Near ^hem’are 
the weavers who are employed in weaving a kind 
of fine muslin after a new pattern for a summer 
dress (for the Domina. Formerly" in the more 
Virtuous and trappy day*«f Rome, file mistress 
of theffamily occupied herself in spinning and 
weaving in the great hall fc in the rr^ist of her 
female staves. # This practice had however been I 
Tehriquishedjong before*the days of «ur Sabina-, 
and it was regarded as mere affectation in the 
Empress I.ivtt, that she was determined to make 
all’the^ordinary clmhes worn ffy her httsband, 
the Emperor Augustus. Now a Roman lady <^f 
ifhshion h#d%cArely syme tj rogise the accounts 
ofhdt oversear once ituade&dc, andco give her 
a new pSttcrn fflr a torment to hertrretch^dspin- 1 
ners and weavers. • ; 6 

The next apavftrtcnt is occbpied by the dress¬ 
makers. Though a mh Roman larfy<mi|sit per¬ 
haps purchase the mos^costty stuffs of Syrian and 
Alexandrian merchants, they wers^dwajSS itiadrf' 
up by her own'slaves kbpt in the tu^jse for that 
particular purpose. Close tp this was the appr$ 
ment of th* embroiderers, of wSiose skill and>] 
ingenuity we shall soon see a specimen; and 

next came the room containing the‘wardrobe 'lwerecalledcitRome,IfAertin®,andnotofmatrons. 


■ itself, where some slaves especially employed 
there, awaited with eager expectation Drso’j 
return. Thdse females had also a peculiar ap¬ 


pellation, a|l were called ves'.ipliete (folders of 
clothes ) As etiquette foibade the Roman 
Nadirs of distinction to appe* in publican any 
fother costume than that appropriated to matrons, 
excepting the purple flounre, and the stripes of 
gold in the t#m;r, this dress adgutted of no other 
colour than whtte*for &e upper garment, and t*> 
i^fther material than*the finest woollen or half- 
nlk; and^no pains were spared to give these 
i*hite garments the highest degree of smoothness 
and brilliancy of which they were susceptible. 
For t1iL#puipose tl*ey used particular presses, be¬ 
neath which the/ clotlyts were kept, till they 
were taken out for use. llylore they were put 
into Lhis machine, they were folded wi h the 
greatest care, and thisq>ractic*e was flso extended 
to the garments of the men of Rigpc, whtn they 
became a. effeminate as the women. ‘From this 
employment the]} these slaves received theirap* 
|)fNitron, an4 in this apartment we observe se¬ 
veral pjesse? and smoothing machine*, for the 
above mentioned purpose. In the exquisitely 
polished chop's ragged round the room are 
contained all the ‘treasures of our Domina’s 
wardrobe. The inscriptions Afford some idea 
of the multiplicity o? the gqjmenas kept here, 
Kqr Sibma in private parties oi pleasure was 
fpiul of imitating thp^wdoureff fanrj dresses of 
females of easy virtme*^ a^d had a distinct ward¬ 
robe for each jmticulai festival and for every 
season. • 

“ Dorcas!” cried the half breathless Droso, as 
sheeBtegal tfte apartment containing th# ward¬ 
robe, to one of her companions, “ make haste, 
and get ready the train with the flounce festooned 
with pearls! The Domina has chosen that dress 
for the day!’’ -Dorcas had fortunately received 
an early intimation from Kypassis,and had already 
sewed the purple train decorated with pearl-, to 
t)je mostbeautifuPnew and brdhant white tunic. 
The other garments has lon^ been ready; and the 
lf-tle troop of clothes-folders instantly set off* 
with the different pasts of the Domina’s dress 
careful^ laid oyer their arms, and carried 
them, exhaling the most costly perfumes int* 
‘Sabina’s drefsing-room. Karmion had just put 
«>n ih£ feet’of bar tniftress the shoes of the 
Hindi white leather, paying particular atten- 

•v -»■ « ■ ** - •-* -—-- 

* ffhough in Ovid’s Art of^Love an* other 
poeff, we fijid mention madehfas many different 
colours for tidies fclgt-hesfas there are among the 
patterAs of modern times; it should not be 
for^Stten that they Ire speaking only of that 
class of dressy and good-natured females who 


who wore fy other coloured stuffs than gold and 
| purple, unless they chose wantonly to degrade 
themselves. 0 
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tion nut to give an unfavourable ilmcn by any 
mistake*. 

The mere puttinfkon of these,garments cannot 
take up much time. Sabina hatf already put on* 
her shift on her first entering the dressing room. 
This is a delicate ^i*iiic with sleeves,fwhich cover 


knee, and was not worn so sfiort by any but 
females of no rcpulatirgi, of the class of liber¬ 
tines, who did not fail to wear gaudy and ex¬ 
pensive sandals with gold chains, buckles and* 
other ornaments above the jncles. But the tunic 
of a mafroo.had a peculidrOtind of iranif, with 


ogly half of the upper patt of \he arm, marie of II abundaRce of fglds, which reached so low as 
the fmestcotton, and tillshe\%completely dnsyet^J sjlrc^fy to suffer any pin of lit* fee 1 to be seen, 
fastened under the breast with a narrow girdle. This ijain was s u«u.illy>dccoratcd with all kijfds 
Kypassis, who alone has the honftur of assisting of ornaments, an| wliattfie Frei^'lytrin’rg’n-fiew* • 
her mistress in this operation, unties the girdle, a \\A antiques, md also w tfl* e ‘ nbroiderutj^ Finn 
ind first wiiids a small purplrf ribbon rrwuid the plates qf beaten gold, or gold thre.tds^Pere like- 
ireasts, by which means % the lkdie<f of antiquity wise frequently sewed to it: but mgenrral it had 
ibtained in an easier manner those advantages at the blttom a wider purple bo'der. The tuaic 
which the females of [yodern times seek to of our Sabina h^d such a border, whirh was still 
procure by* iflearft, of plastic corsets. This further embellished by a bandeau of peirls fastened 
lone, Dorca^_reaches the tunic, properly so ( ioit with great art. 

tailed, which Kypassis helps the Doinina to put Jiypassis now girds this lory; tunic-chemise 
an. * • tilth a simple white ribbon, as .my other rlecora- 

As this tunic, the uppermost ^»f the ypder- •tien would be completely concealed by ihe piantle 
garments* constitutes the principal ajjtichf of winch istocorneofler it, or fiy the baggin^foldsof 
dress and displays the greatest luxury, it uny , tunic^tself. The whole art of the sleeve \h 
not be amiss, while Kypassis is tlyis employed, this operation consists in drawing up the train, 
to take a view of it fo* a /ew moments* This udjpYh otjjcrwi^e would fall upon the ground and 
garment is madcof a stuff, ihe warp of wffich is present tie possibilnj of walking, so far as to 
composed o£ the dinest Milesian wool, and the shew only the toe of*the .foot, and to forma 
woof of cotton^ of*a brilliant white. It has shor^' handsome fold all round above # the girdle.* * 
sleeves, wl*ch oidy resell to the elbow, and which Sabfna 1 * now %:omjiletely t dressedf except 
afterafashioncoinmoRanfifhg the Dorian Greeks, •hrowinjf cfn the long ihfte mantle which Dmso 
are cut longitudinally,arfd fiJffff ned together again fcolijs mYeaSinrss. But the most imporfant thing 
with gold clasps. *At the bosofif it has a bftrder of all still remains to be done. The peagl orna- 
two fingers in breadth of double-dyed purple, menis wticli Sabmus lecen'ly brought his wife 
call dibaphnn, which was not onlydtwiqp^as^trong from Alexandria, are still to be hung On. The 
a colour, but also twice as expensive as that which bracelets are«no^yet fastened, nor the rings put 
had only been once dyed. Of the same colour on her fibers. Spatale aheady stands Sjiting 
is also the lowest Dart of the train, which was, with the open jewel catket. In a* few moment* 


two fingers in breadth of double-dyed purple, 
call dtiaphon, which was not onlyAwi^asstrong 
a colour, but also twice as expensive as that which 
had only been once dyed. Of the same colour 
is also the lowest part of the train, which was 


with the open jewel i 


lyoments 


considered as characteristic of the tunic of the our Verftis Anadyomene will go fort^ perfect 
Roman matrons. The white tunic, properly so front the ifands of hef busy maidens. 

called, descended only a little logger than the 1 1 » 1 % i , . 

—- 1 . * .» ---- + The train was called instiln, Ad was nudtt 

* As the ancients had a particular ^}ioe for of the saint kind of stuff as the tunic, but, at 
each foot, consequently a right and leftwhoe, agy pay s^ill be seefi from many Roman statues, it 
mistake in putting them on was looked upon as had a great number of small folds, and • puiple 
a sign that every thing would go vfrong during i %* gold border at^the bottom. T^ejufiic snd the 
# the whole day. This silly nfttion wasMfficient tram tfcgc^her werj*calR#l *Wn,^which ^tactlf 
to give uneasiness even to the firstpf the Roman ^ corresponds jtith the modern ^xpree^on, full 
Emperors, who in many ifesyects was a i|an of f; dressf , * 

very little mind. * » 
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C 

THE LADIESj' TOILETTE) or, ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BEAUTY* 

[Cmtimtek from Page 248, Vel. II\ 


Chap. XIT. 

r. 

History of French Fashions, Continitcd. 


, Tifje farther we prodteed, ih^ gr eater abun- 
® ilanfe wo find*yf materials-relati'/i to th'e different 
change of female dres^in Fiance. On el tering 
upon thfe-Hpoch of Henry the fourth’s reign, we 
might introduce very circumstantial delfcils con¬ 
cerning the fashions', these, however, Would not 
only occasion too great prolixity, but would be 
uninteresting to the rtfiuler. All the existing 
monuments exhibit representations of these, 
costumes. I shall therefore pass very lightly fever 
the reigns of Henry and his immediate successor, 
confining myself to a few anecdotes and the' 
principal traits, which will give some idea of the 
ridiculous taste of the females even ir> the molt, 
enlightened ages. It will be seen tftat the 
fashions of the ago of Louis Xl.V. Louis Xy. 
and Louis XVI,, were 'infinitely triure extra- 


fashion which had been for some time introduced 
among women of quality. It was not only the 
hair of the head that they adorned with crimp 
ribbon different'colours.” To obtain the fa¬ 
vour if a lady, wait an expression that might then 
be taken in a literal sense. . 

During this reign likewise appeared the pro¬ 
digious ruffs invented* in Sp&n,' to- conceal the 
wen, an endemial malady in that country. The 
hoo^is became larger than ever, to judge from 
the portraits of that age which are still extant, 
and inong others, from those of Queen Marga¬ 
ret,"whigli things to, my recollection the follow¬ 
ing anecdote of that Princess: 

Margaret of France, the first wife of Henry 
IV. waainordinately addicted to gallantry. Henry 
himself often rallied her smartly on this subject. 


vagant than those of t'he early period of tht She was married to ltim in <572 the marriage 
' monarchy. . 1 ] fvas annulled in 1599; but s1ill ( she was always 

Hen^y IV. gerceivetj thfr nccesshy of'assign- called Queen Margaret* M. <fcs Freyie Forget 

a «. «_* . 1_*._r •(_il„ n ..»U _iL.a 


log limits ks a luxury tfta* kept corfiinually in’^ being one 
creasing.* Of all the sumptuary law's ehactiyl a’ he wat as 1 
different epochs, none was so judicious as «the suclfenori 
edict of lw)4, in which Henry, after prohibiting spoiling ti 
the wealing of gold and silver upon apparel, adds, coult^be^g 
“ excepting, however, wometj of pleasure and The queei 
rogues, for whom we are ry>t sufficienUy interest- wards havi 
ed to d? them the honour to pay attention to she direct* 
their cqpduct." This ordinance waf perhaps brought, s 
the only one that produce/i a speedy effect; the out soiling 
women of pleasure and c rogues durst not avail ed to M. 
themselves of this exclusive permission, though wUh a sm 
they had piul very ljjile attention*to the re- trivaneg, 
peated prohibitions which had theretofore beep ^tlpng.”—^ 
issued fen true it is that these brilliant superflui- to what re 
ties are li#lj io no ^higher estimation than tki satisfiedJ* 
ixam^ila of the great jbqcuAfc tliein. (1 • Let'dr 

Buttlwsrlaw qcted upon the wogien only as a , fashion of 
impellent, if I may brf alloyed to use that dif pres- jjead-dqgss 
stve term of the cgetlicaf art* that is, the fair however, * 
sex being restricted in^the ^mployrtiqpt §>f ex- Jiyy moge 
terior ornaments, concentrate the science of the 1 k*hang£d, t 
toilette and of dress, and Invented iy shion,which <, fentemges. 
certainly no law. could hf.ve touched, because it Figure t 
was out of sight. We shall briefly illuWate It by^ times tyo 
a passage from St. FoiVs Essay* on Paris | storim. ( 
“ The Marchioness d’EArfics, mother of the \of bits of i 
■'otawvd'aVCiahtxeWe, was V.v\\ed in a sedition at uVstjtion th 

Essotte, ill Auvergne. ’ lr appears that her body lestructic 


being one day with thU? princess, observed, that 
he wat astonished*flbw* men and women with 
suclf enormous Vuflfs, coul'd <tat soup without 
spoiling them, and especially how the ladies 
coulc^be^gallaet in their prodigious large hoops. 
The queen made no reply, but a few days after¬ 
wards having a very large ruff, and bouille to eat, 
she directed a spoon with a long handle to be 
brought, so that she dispatched her mess with¬ 
out soiling her dress. Having finished, she turn¬ 
ed to M. Fjesne.—“ There,” said she to him'. 


with a smile, “ fou see that'with a little con- 
tnvaneg, a remedy may J>e found for every 
t lpng.”—Certainty, madam," replied he, “ as 
to what relates to the upper part I am perfectly 
satiffijdJ’ * 

Let now pass to tne 17th century ; the 
fashion of wearing hoops ceased, and ttie # lofty 
jjjead-dqgss discppear$d*forsome time; ^te latter, 
however, ‘returned at the conclusion of the cen- 
Jtyy mojejridjealous tj>an ever. It is true they 
t*hang$<L theft name, being thin denominated 


v O 4 

Figure to |surself a,vast edifice of wire, some® 
times tyo feef in height, and divided into several 
storim. On this frame was put a great quantity 

S bits of muslin, ribbon, and hair. At the least 
otion the rjhofc fabric shook, and threatened 
estiuctions which was extiemelyuinconvenient. 


was left in the streets very indecently exposed, It was nevertheless asserted thatfche h«M 
^ farmshed an °^ ortumt y of observin e a 11 liked this fashion, and that it guarantee#the di**' 
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cretion of their wires. Eve*ry pie-te of which 
this enormous head-dress was composed had a 
particular name, a\l these nynes were nof less 
ridiculous than the tilings they denoted. Among* 
which were the duchess, the solitaire, the cab¬ 
bage, the mouse, # the musqueteer, fhe crescent, 
the firmament, the tenth helven, and others 
equally ludicrous. This fashion was, howeveB, 


pleasing the monarch overcame every other con¬ 
sideration, and the whqje night was employed 
in destroying the edifice of three stories. The 
two uppermost were totally suppressed, and the* 
third was cut down to one ljalf. Thus ended the 
reign of high head-dresses,! which had been re¬ 
linquished and again adopted git vaiious periods 
<jJri|jg 300 years, and which *agam appeared, 


suddenly relinquished; the head-dre^s became some }ime afteawards, as we shall^presently tj^e, 
extravagantly low ; and Jo mafe amends, the with increased extravagance. ( # 


women adopted high heels. This sudden change 
gave occasion to the following lines, bf Ghau- 
lieu, which conclude with a% eprtgrain of coh- 
sidcrable point: a 

“ Paris ciide & la mode qf change ses parures, 

“ Ce peu(Be^mi8tteurqt singe de lacour, 

“ A cqpimenc6 depuis un jour , 

“ D’humilier, enfin, l’orgueii de ces coiffures : 
Mainte courte beauts s’en plaint, gronde,«t 
tempfitej , . •* ** 

“ Et p8ur se rallonger, copsultan> ie^desfins, 
" Apprend d’eux qu’an retrouve, en haussant 
ses patins, * 

La taiile que i'on perd en abaissantsa tfite. 

“ Voilale*changement extreme i 

. “ Qui met^n mcAiv.emertt nos femmes de Pjris: 
“ Pourja cbiffure des maris , 

“ FJle es*ici toqjours la in£me.” 


I regret exceedingly tjiat I am obliged to 
jdduce an additional proof that worsen never 
drop on* ridiculous fashion, without adopting 
another a it is the duty of an historian to adhere 
to the truth. Vi[am wiptndere vero was the motto 
of Rousseau, who, however, did ifbt treat of 
^subjects so important as that which now employs 
my q>en. But to proceed. # 

*High head-dressfes having now disappeared in a 
•siagle night, as if by enchantment, it bpcame 
necessary thatfemftiine caprice should fix an some 
# new object. Hoops again came into fashion. It 
is true (they were not called by their former 
ajjpellaticyi of vertugadins. What woman would 
hav? worn% fashion asjdd as the time of Francis 
1. She who could hafe proposed such a thinjj 
would have'become an object of derision* But 
by a stroke Jf geniuq thf name,of pan £r» was 


This happy chnngfe in* the head-dress was given to than, and alUhfeWbmcn fell passionately 
not of long duration. XThtfwomcn sooifbegan '§ *°/ e vAth them. The circumstances wlfich led to 
again to erect irftgnificent edfficet upon fheir thevevftal of this extravagant costume wer^these: 
heads. But, alas! the empire of fashion, like The refbrn of hoops was owing to*the same 
all other empires, is subject to Stolen} rqvolu- two Englishdadies who have been already men- 
t tions; a single moment was sufficient to destroy tinned. Two* dajs after the downfall of the 
a head dress or demolish a bastile-—and that mo- towering head dress, they took walk, fin the 
ment arrived. Two English ladies effected a most evening, in the great ^lley of the Thiylleries. 
astonishing revolution in the fashions, which can- Theif robls expanded by vast hoops of whalebone, 
not fail to form a distinguished feature in this excited thf curiosity Bf the Parisians, naturally 
history. These two ladies who had reoently arrived *an inquistive race, bed whesq Scunosity in this 
at Paris, went to Versailles in 9 une 1714, to see case was ver f pardonable, sines; me spectacle 
Lou'is XIV. at suppgr. They wore an extreme was then view. The^ crowded round the 
* low head-dress, which was.then as ridiculous Bs tjvo ladies to examine them, and the concourse 
one two-feet high would appear at present. No increasing every moment, they had Weil nigh 


one two-feet high would gppear at present. No increasing every moment, mey naa w«L mgft 
sooner had they entered than they producer} such 9nen S( l ueez4d ‘"death. A ben*], ^ved them 
# sensation that a considerable noise toff place. Theresa, at that Jtaw tP yew hedge on jit her’ 
The King inquired the reason of Ihis extraordM ,«d«of the alley and Seats were placed pit inter- 

nary ljustVe, and was inforiW that.it w» occaj vaU » l .‘ W _? beh,nd one of these 

sioned by the presence of two ladies, wh*ose head' Seats ‘ hat tbe two Jad,eS «»ched themselves, 
were dressed in a very singular style. JVJten tljp. and th 4 re ^ could with less danger sustain the 

King saw them? he observed to the%che,santf > itn P etU0U ° Msa » U *.2 f ^ver- 

otlier ladies who were supping withjiim, that if ^hclgss^t . came rat er aw ward 

. , . « • T, i- . . It is true they were protected both m the fron 

the women had any seifte, they woujd relinquish . 3 , / * ■ 

...... , . . • j . * i andihereW; but they began to be warmly at 

thevr ridiculous head-dress and adopt Themmpie f , ’ , » *, b . . , . 

. . , . , _. .. Htacked on the hanks, when a soldier found mean 

fashion of the two sir an ms. The wishes w»f a k . . . » „ , 

... . . . . , ,. I to extricate them. He opened a passage throus 

King are commands to his courtiers. The ladies I . . , . , . . * 

6 . ... , , . , a.« ... , .1 the yew hedge, assisted the besieged through i] 

were sensible that they shoulabe obliged to sub-j br#a(;b and con j uc ted them to the orangery 

mit: thet sacrije was painful-to the Thuilleries. 

lofty head-dresles was little better mart decapita- .. . - 

«oa. Tlttic «u m nmol, ■, tl» IM it 1 C r " St W 
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ESSAY ON POLITENESS IN MANNERS. 


Politeness, lil^a taste and gra’cc, some¬ 
thing that pleases‘us, that wefefl and love, wl^lj- 
o\ji being able precisely to define its naturA *|t 1 
ml£hi even bp styled, without ©^propriety, taste 
* and*grafce in rwanncrs. In thisqtoint of v^w, an 
investigation intwthe aature of politenesrwould 
lead us^ftto the metaphysics of tastetfand thfc 
numerous observations which we are duly ena- , 
hftd to make in society, are capable oPfurnish- 
ing us witlj sufficient light to ttace the connec¬ 
tion of politeness with letters and tliwarts. 

If, indeed, we observe that politeness in man-, 
ners wt alwayt cotemporary with taste it? the 
arts, that the ages of Pericles, of Augustus, aUd 
Louis. XIV. were t|jc most Jmlliant epochs*©? 
attic vftt, Roman urbanity, and French polite¬ 
ness, it will be diffi ult to deny this analogy, tfi# 
existence of which I suspect. * , 

In the origin of'societps men-had little^n- 
nection witlj cash oth|yq domestic Stares occu¬ 
pied their lives, whose only ornaments were rt-, 
niily ♦btues. If accident brought them together, 
benevAence sl*one in its uftnost purity, when it 
was not ffbscurad by mftrest ^ a granger w Js 
either a guest or an enemy, and nevfr jvawmfn 
an in#ifft^ent object to his fellow. Tljeir viftues 
were open, their manners rude, and their passions 
violent. Each had at that time hi*peculiar cha¬ 
racter, and bore strong rnariv of originality — 
Similar, but,not peifec^ty alike, alf the indivi¬ 
duals v>f the species were distinguished J>y re-* 
roarkaWe differences; as the leaves^jf the oaks 
of the forest, though of Vie same texture and ! 
form, all va^ from each*other in the exact shape 
and tint. 

Society in its ptogr#s«, assembling*men in large 
masses, and inclosing them in fowns, connected ( 
them %y.closer ties. Their interests were coij- 
bined in A ahtfusami ways j tip wants of indivi¬ 
dual becam* more msmcrdkis, an'd Aheir affairs 
morc*c*»m plicatedtheir very pauiorv charged* 1 
their aspect, as wjd jjlants removed into our i 
gardens, there a%jme new “forms; in a word, 
their relations and dependencies were Infinitely, 
diversified * • * 

Social order soon extended itl^f lik# ah in# 

. mense net, one of th>* meshes of ^ich cannot 
be shaken without affectiqg a great number Ijf 
others. Women entered more*or less into so% 
ciety*, they consequently assumed an influence! 


* The seclusion of women was a law of an¬ 
tiquity among all the Orientals. Among the 


over it, anti exqrtised a kifid of dominion by 
gieatis of that ta!en#of seduction which is pe¬ 
culiar to them, nrffi which Montesquieu calls 
“ the arttvhicl^ little minds possess of governing 
|reat ones ” Force was then obliged to yield to 
address^; the question now no longer was how to 
vjnquiCTt aiw^suMue,' but how to attract by in¬ 
sinuating manners and* to please, became a ne¬ 
cessity. The constant collisions of society had 
worn off its asperities fa gengral^one of amenity 
and politeness began 1o distinguish the inhabi¬ 
tants of cities; rudeness becam#'d<sgusiing; it 
wa^ confined to the peasantry, and received the 
contemptuous appellation qf clownishness. 

•*Mfe influence of women was^uill ^ronger in 
societyAhan in biAiness; it was only through, 
their eytpire over society that they usurped poli¬ 
tical authority: grace subdued force. The ver¬ 
satility of their imaginations^ the delicacy of 
their impressions, th^vivacity of their sentiments 
soc*J imparted a character of elegance to' man- 
'nrrs. They created taste, and gtive publicity to 
the secrets of graces..,That, art of exciting in¬ 
terest without fet^jjjg any; Of paying attention 
to ^11, and of engaging the aUention of all even 
while thinking only of one; that delicacy in 
touching the weak side of a heart; that address 
in sffkriftg every one’s self-love, that dexterity in 
pleasing every one’s taste, that universality in all* 
the means of charming soon awakened tender 
sentiments. The arts were the offspring of the 
passions, which they tend to strengthen : sensi¬ 
bility animated genius; imagination formed en- < 
chanting cftimeias, which qpre encouraged in 
•/ery heart by the magic of poetry and music; 
all th£ jjjtssions wer.e blcndftl into one, and hence, 
fprung that model of the beautiful, which created 
all virtues^tll talents,land all graces. Influenced 
by th^|une charm, and, as it were, by one com- 

! • 

Greeks, thej had sepirafe apartments, atfd very 
IlitUe VtnmunicatTon with the other*sex*. But 
the intrigues of the Seraglio and the revolutions 
taused*bj women in‘almost all |jie eastern courts, 
prosit ’that the shutting them up is but a feeble 
obstacle Uk'their.influerysc. V was the jealousy 
of a yle^dUn woman against her sister whose 
husband Was consul,, that caused the elevation of 
pleoeralis to the Consulate. From the invasion 
of Greece, by to the peace of Utrecht, it 

is impossible to mention, pertiaps one single great 
political eaq^t in which the infltjjsncc of women 
has not been exerted in two opposite pays. 





on, hell’s court and fashionable maoazine. 
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mini inspiration, courageous minds performed 
gieat action-., which great talents immortalized 
on canvfss and in i\irble. Tim^th atre arose; 
artists became more numerous, and monuments 
multiplied heroes. A picturesque religion, 
mingled heaven wgii eaith in ^ coriburrence of 
re*procal passions; the pyicil and the chisel in 
the hands «f Phidias and Aqielles, were solelyP 
occupied in producing images of theggods, of 
heroes and of beau y; while the lyre and th<? 
flute united their melodious tones to embellish 
the hymns of Callimachus, the strands of^ind.'U 
and the odes of Anacreon^ Su£h is the picture 
of that period of auic politeness which fur a 
short time blessed a^soil fitulo in piodigies, and 
enveloped in A auno»phori»of voluptuousness. 

Rome, barbAous and flushed with conquest, 
incessantly *agitated by civil dissensions, by jhe 
continualstrugglesofambition fo* power, retained 
the tudeness of |jer manners in the«nid»t ofrlftr 
triumphs, ro no purpose did'subjugatedCreece 
adorn with hei spoils the capital of the conquerors 
of the world ; the love of artssand of letters, and 
the politeness of manners* wfiich is so intimately 
connected with it,*could never gain a footing m i 
tlifeir ferocious»hear^ The monuments of gentus 
transplanted to Home remained strangers to them* 
and seived tathePfor trftyhies than models, till 
Marius, Scylla, Pompey,.Ciesqr, those seourges 
of their country and avengers of the world* Jjarl 
at length by tlieir atrocities and disasters, created 
a necessity for the government of Augustus 
Every tfnng then assumed a new form :*the fates 
of the temple of Janus wore shut; .11 theviolent 
passions, restrained by authority, became tran¬ 
quillized, and were lulled to sleep; repose and 
felicity softened every mind, and rudeness disap¬ 
peared. The love of pleasure, so natural to 
peaceful mail, thependbUity, q^ising*from plea¬ 
sure, or the expectation of it, taste, politeness 
gnd the graces were tAery wlytre display^tf, and 
assigned to this historical epoch a distinguished* 
place in history. • • 

The age of Louis XIV. the compa^pA of 
vPiich to the age of Augustus does honour to the 
latter*,Mikewise succeeded qivil wars which had 
. • • • * 


desolated Francealmost without intermission ever 
since th% death of llenoy II. Stqiilar circum¬ 
stances produced similar effects 'Louis XIV. 

► had even some adv,images m point of situ«tion* 
over Augustus In France ag at Rotne,ihe people 
sighed only *for repose »r4l an established au- 
tlujpiy^* Legmntate power, established on the 
n|0st«ncient basis, gave theyifcng King, at the 
ve;y heginning'ot his reign a firmnesj, .wh*h 
Augustu ,*the usurper,'could wbfcuu unty (sum * 
time a\l the benefit-'of hj* reign. • 

• The blaod of Henry IV. and St l.ou^ which, 
,for So nnny ages lud rendered ihe glory of a 
single farAily the glory of the whole nation, wis 
more venerable tiJ'he French, than it v^as possible 
for the fable'of Venus and Anchises to ue to the 
Romans. The youth of the King, his graceful 
persijh, his wit, the grcainess c* his character, 
•hit mixture of Spanish dignity and lialian^le- 
gaiTce, which he Jiad acquvvd lioin Amie of 
Austria and the Cardinal Mazarine, filledPall his 
lulijects w*th admiration, affecnon and enthu- 
sia>rq ; ;Aul it might be asserted of him with 
mcaCptriuft dun Vtrgil^aid of* Augustus; “ jj e 
reigfis over people wlh^ willingly *ubmit to his 
Jaws." Eve^y heart was opened to love, joy antF . 
hope; all were prepared to receive jgreea'ife im¬ 
pressions. • t (vhat dlspoiAtjons cfculd be* more 
favourablg ta the introdut tion of the ,arN, of 
lefter<,ayd>«f politeness of manners! 

Whatt ^11 is taste, what is grace, wl*at iftheir 
effect on society, and how can they alter man¬ 
ners ? 

Taste is a^delica'fc touch of sensibility applied 
to agreeable objects. H* judgments the result 
*of the* impressions it has received It adapts or 
rejects at oice, withouqreflectton or calcination ; 
y consists en.irely in emojion. Ii % is independent 
of rules, fur it prece'ed, nay it mad<atheni: and 
before the understanding has combined the pro¬ 
portions aud proprieties, ta<*ehas decideu : it has 
•juflged,*bccause it has ftlt. It may be sa^j that 
taa^s is the consciousness of beauty. Those two 
principle have, iA Uct, tyrti common souice, % 
sensibility Jffected by mbrai sen.ilhents, pt by 
agreeable %cntAicnts How, fertile is tin- prin¬ 
ciple of sensibility ! Th4dis»ovcry ol he nature 
of the ^uman soul, whith is - atknowledg< -1 to 
J fc the pruTciple of ft've^'is the sure bisis of 
inor duy and of Arts A well as ot rel.gi.mt This 
ifiscoverf give>birth to a new system of meta¬ 
physics, wtjdi proposes lor the object ot i s re- 
s/trt’hes ihe whole theory of ihe affertioi s, as the 
fther embraces in Us speculations the whole 
fheory of ihe ideas. 

* Id' al beauty, that torch of genius which 
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illuminated the statuary and the painter, isnotliing j vicissitude Jf fortune, would all diffuse over the 
but mural be.iuty, intellpcual beauy, applied to 1 features of ihe aged monan h a particular grace, 
the arts of imitation. 'Tis there that Phidias |jthe expression of^whith it belongs to gl’nius to 
/ound the head of his Olympian Jupiter; thence divine; for every air, theaccen', and gesture, all 
Raphael borrowed th^ sublime traits of his trans- ; the tones and inflections are in nature. The soul 
figuration, and Miciiael Angelo the sombre j placed in a (♦opc-r situation seegis to create them ; 
touches of hts las^ju.vgment. The terifble, the j it is only necessary tp feel them, and the artist 
graceful and sutfl&ne, issue alike from thisfofl^ . i$ho a'tempts to reproduce tlie scene, must try 
infyi so.urce. * * « all the tc^es of nature, and select tbit which is 

• lq satiety* # wjiare to pleasefis evdy thing;! ih unison with Tns own heart This can only be 
gracefulness is ihe siiblinie in manners it I the effect of delicate sensibility, 
can onljrt'ke acquired oy not being sougjrt after^ La’ Ffntafhe savs : 

it is the natural fruit of a mind happily! furrhed, “ Et la gfSce plus belie encoreque la beaut#.” 

or*so improved by cultivation and expedience of Tin- expiession is must svtctiy uue; for if I 

the world, that amiable habus lme become per- may venture to s.,y «o, beauty is always but 
fcctly natural. r ", imaginary. A ceit.ti* ariapgemem of features. 

In fact, grace is the unstudied expression ofan a certain aspect of the phyMugtiSiny indicate a 
anuablg sentiment left totally uncontroleif; it ceryun disposinon of the soul. 1 anticipate good- 
has its source in truth, its form in negligen<£^ Iftmour, intelligence, sensibility. ’Tis moral 
which.betrays the ^r ( uth; it sl ews it, becau-fTit imllwlty iliat »e love, to this Ui^heait flies with 
does nSt think any one is looking on: it is the ardor; sbut*yet it %nav all be feignerl: Medea 
chaste Diana surprized by Endynnon. Graft* knew ljpw to render herself beautiful. In grace 
shines in a word, in a ges'ure, in a lofk, jn a it i-> impossiWe to fee mistaken ; it fulfils all the 
snide, in an attitifde, in^veiy thing that stjfkes promts of beauty*; 1 ‘cannot be deceived, for I 
without intetyltng to be^wmarked . ftie smartest have beneld the soul. * 

. (Jpgree of prepara ion des-roys it; ’tis like the Taste is the delicate sentiny.nt of what pleases 
powdtfr on flowers, which is removed jby the ^fe-e heart, and giace is the true and unstudied ex- 
most oelicate <ouch^ by tfie sligluesi a bre.ith of pressiou of an amia^fP sentufient. * We have 
air. Suclf is grace in mhnnerd; <fuch also is shewn the application yf these principles to the 
grace in style and in works of art. Jn jl',*jt Ss ftntyarts : let uynow endeavour to apply them to 
a tendlr a$d easy sentiment, whu h iyvhen*un- t i, e analysts of manners. It would be very diffi- 
adorned the most adorned; ’tis that delicate art ru | t lo define politeness considered as an art; 
or that happy nature which have^ so eminently f nr ,fl e ft £id,ty alK) multiplicity of circumstances 
distinguished Virgil and Ricine among the afford no time for the calculations of reflections; 
poets, and Raphael aigi Corregio among the there a wrong stroke of the crayon cannot be 
p.dntert. As to manners, they are fu^itiitf: like e ff ace d ; the eff. ct is already produced. But, it 
their objects; it is impossible to fijy models for is not nature that we have to imitate; ’tis our 
them; a delicate and practised taste alone can^ t ,wn impressions which it is our business to 
seize them society. render; ’tis natural herself thapwc must carefully 

These observations give us occasion to correct cultivate before-hand, 
a vulgar error which szeins to attach the graces Quihtjlidn defined an dtator to be “a good* 
exclusively to voluptuousness. Whatever ‘ a ,fc an , skilful in speaking.” Thus, according to 
tender and amiable sentiment is expressed wn^i that gr 'at master, eloquence is only the expres- 
^ruih and^i^ghgencey ( 'hi-re^s ;dso grace. ( A pic- s j on 5 ^ noble and upright mind, which moves 
ture *f HenrydV. besieging fans, arukrepresent- |?n d captivates the hearts of the auditors by tli% 
ing thatVxctdldhi Pynce sending Sread>tq his«re- ’ beauty of its^enlimeikts., We shall, in hlft man- 
bellious subjects, n<hice$ to such extremities as %er^asfeat, that pnlftenessf is only the*exjftession 
to eat the bones from charnebhousjs, might be Q f a good disposition, which, by its very good- 
made a subject replete**hit grace. The^ioter,^^ p fofte*and attracts' » 

would have only to infuseintbthaE'ugustheadthc * ^‘delicate sentiment of what is due to one’s 
celestial expression of supeinatunWnefolenceJ* se ]f an d toothers, and apacut'e judgment, which 
and as Raphael has dime in the! ran^figur^tiom a j one^vicev comprehends circumstances and their 
to place a divine head uptrti a human body: >1 varieties,—these aree the "basis of that art of 

The aged Priam, demanding of Achilles theW . . ■ . . • ■■ — -- 

body of Hector, would likewise be a graceful sub- Cl -f 41 Politcnosstdoes not always produce bene- 
jeet. That dignitr of a great nnnd, which reigns 1 volence, equity, complaisance, g^titude; it gives 
ov^r Us misfortunes; that paternal tenderness at least thekjppearanceof (licni^and makes the 
which covers and absords the l]umiliation of the manappear without wbatheought to be within,'* 
conquered^ that resignalionwhichhasknownevcry La Hrwjete, 
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livinjr, the. happv application of whit h depend I 
on hahjf, exercise* ant! practice; these it i-. 
that mike men po!i\ and amiSWe. The gift o^| 
pleasing is superad. I si, and hence all the in. gif F 
of the art is d-riv -| 

(The Duke dela Rochefouciult was likewise ■ 
of opinion, that good runners and judgment' 1 


■onstitme >he basis of ji *nteness, when lie said, 
" Polit'-Aess of mind cifusist-, ui thinking things 
honourable and tlccent; and g'lhdlrv of mind, 
in stying Haltering things in an agieeable man- 


»• • 
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Tnr. m^rtangHjegan^to dawn when the old | the only objectlhat coijld secure hiqj the poises 
man conclud^ his relation : he then sought on sion of life daughter of the fairi -s, hd was satis 
)us couch the repose which age and fatigue re- Herewith that treasure, and fled exuhing to hi 
q aired Friedbert followed his example, a habitation, where he concealed it iiieall iroi 
thousand confused ideas agitAed his bragi ^ he »bgx, and waited impatiently for the prize of lii‘ 
'vis still fUvjkfl wlvn the sun aro%;, and ir?ok temerity. « »• • 

for a swan every bird he perceived flying near , As soon as the evening star shed its rays in tin 
him. • 1 sky, tvY>*swaos alone cleavid the air with hurriet 

A few months after tl*is,/athei*B' uno»was laid flight, as though full of terror, and consi ious o 
in tlie silent gra»e by his adopted-on. All the trytMangey which had threatened them Fnerlber 
inhabitants of theiscighboariug mountains deeply followed them wiih If* eyes, Aid,certain that hi 
lamented Ins Jos-.* and performed fiequent pi^-* plan had succeeded, determined to assume thi 
grimagcs %> tht#spot vjhere he was interred?— appeafance,of sanctity; and‘lighting tj?s lamp 
Time, however, dim*msffi!d the crowds that re- jin oiderto,atrai t the lyAwliful itiglidy wanderer 
sorted to this holy sepuibhrof but solitude suited Jtnelt in hH gi*>tto and seemed to coun^t his bead 
Fnedbfrt’s romantic disposition^ and he rejtnced \M religious a'tcntion. 

at the liberty he enjoyed. He presently heaid a slight noise_alib<? that o 

Atalength the summer solstic* appeared, and a timid footstep, whi'h feared to betray .‘-d 
the young hermit never failed to repair every while treading on ;hr v ldmg sand The wil; 
morning and evening to the cabin of reeds, and hermit appearetFs'ill more wrapped in ^prayer 
attentively contemplated the smooth surface o£ but, ai length, percehmg he w*>. ohs> rved, hi 
the lake. Long did he wait in vain, but at list slovAy a*o-e, and cast his eyes tow.ttds the door, 
he perceived, about noun, three handsome sw.ins. He thc*i beheld b*. lovely prisoner, decked it 
that wheeled their majestic flight jt an uncron-' ah 'he charms of her jg" and jex ; wth a eoun 
mon clevafion atiove the g!as% waters, as though tenance that expressed the hvelie* sorrow, ant 
desirous to asiertayi whether any mortal v^ere the pangs.of alarmed modesty, 
lurking in ambush. The reeds ^ffectu.^ly , Tije first glance capiivSied the affections of tin 
screened Friedbert from their glances, and they tender Friedbert; and when her delicate lip- 
descended slowly into the bosom*of the lake. Opened to address him, he listened ertrapiured tr 
tWhon, in a few minutes,’tltree youtj^ virgins, her ii*elodious bee‘could not understate 

holdyig each other bv the hand, appeared sport-, the words sl^e spoke, her lan^ifage,bey^ quit! 
ing esniidet the cooling wfoyw, and presented the unloiown to him. • 

loveliest group which ever greeted the. si§ht if , He, how ever ^gu'-iied 11m she was entreafin; 
man. • » • , him^o Return her the plumage which he har 

After having displayed the bejfuly .apd el-i* stolen, but feignecl noi to comprehend bet, ant 
gance of their shape in a thousaijfl playfel atti j only fought.make lA-r sensit.le that her virtue 
tudes, the ravishing%trangers b.g*n to sing.—- had nothing to fear wi>ile undej his protection. 
But though filled wuh thelivelifst fensa'ions of | He shewed her^a neat and comfortable bed ii 
deliglu, Friedbert did nflt yield to the pieasingi a separate p|rt of the grotto, presented her somi 
intoxication; and recollecting Bruno's advice# excellent fruits aneb pieserves, and attempter 
softly quittpd his shelter, luft scaling iinpe* by every means in his power, to win her con 
ceived to th# shore, snatched the dazzling plu- fidence. 

mage, whichthe agitation of the titter had rolled But the afflicted maiden seemed unconsciou 
at his feet. Near it he perceived habits of sea- "of all around her, and abandoning herself to grie 

green and flesh-colours; but as the plumage was sobbed aloud. The good-natured Jternnt was s< 
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affected at witnessing the sorrow which he had 
occasioned, ihat he coufj not refron fro^n tears; 
and played Wts part so well, that the lovely 
$tranger seemed to feel some consolation from 
the sympathy wlmh he expressed. 

She no longer ‘■uspjncd him of having taken 
her plumage, but jm-nt.dly > ntr%ited hisfoigi^e- 
ness for having *c%used him. She now 
to fh*cr>yer some means bw which sjie migh^make 
,h<M ^cmvuleift hyst comiirehenil the cause of her 
B'icf. „ , f 

The fii«* night was spent in sadness ‘f but aw 
the first dawning ot the morning Friedfertper- 
fonrned his usual devotions, which thf young 
stranger was not displeased to ob#trvc. She even 
partook of some breakfast with htm, # and then 
hastened to seek, on the banks of the lake, for 
her lost plumage which she at last fancied liad 
been carried away by the light breath of thfc 
evening gale The officious hermit s-enied 3s 
active n? herself in searching for her treasure, 
which he knew very well was not in hgr powef 
to discover. This employment renewed ii some 
degree the grief of \he brimful desctAtdan^ifif 
the fairy race but the blued which wftrms thkir 
vjins flows more cheerfully than that of mortals * 
sorrow ts soon effaced from their hearts, like the 
shades tlf nighufroin ^tke sfirface of t^e"earth. 
By degrees #ne became a*cc\iston\fd Jo lior situ* 
ation, and her countenance brightened 1^ke«th<* 
sky after a^siimmer’s shower. She bitwise felt 
reconciled to the companion of her sulitude, and 
her eyes sometimes rested with pleasure on the 
animated and pleasing court: eas^ice'of the young 
hermit. He ^observed tjys with i*:<Srnal joy ; 
and, by«every attention that love could^suggest, 
sought tf| deserve and increase the £ivourablc 
r sentiments she already evinced for him. Love 
had metamorphosed the Common good sense of 
the soldier into a refined understanding, and had 
given him the faculty o( fathoming alfthe hidden 
recesses of the female heart; ft also inspired 
them v^'l\ the means of comprehending eachg 
other. It **, tiawevw, long Ijpfore Frtedbert’s 
curiosity could gratified rejecting tfie young 
stranger’sscAuntry, name, and condition in hfq; 
but by the assistance V their new language, he 
learned at length Bihat the fair maid was a 
Grecian, but his pleasure andmirprite greatfy en- 
creased when he discovered that slie owed her 
birth to Prince Zeus and the lo\dy Zae,’ of 
Naxos, so long ‘the object of Bruners attach¬ 
ment. * 

“ And now, my good father," continued she, 
“ tell me how you came ‘acquainted with the 
virtue of the lake; and why my motherVarned 
me and my sisters to avoid the wes'ern bath ? 
Had she met with a similar misfortune’ We 
were sent every year to the sources of the Nile, 


but my mother never accompanied us; for my 
father, tormented by jealousy, strictly confined 
her, preferring tl»t lo<s of li^r charms to^he pos¬ 
sibility of hci preserving yiern for any one but 
himself This prohibition has entirely deprived 
her of her y%u'hjiid bciuty. *My father is now 
dead, and my mother^pends her widowhood Ri 
(cfieerless solitude ; awe lived with her, far re¬ 
moved Irogi my uncle’s court, who has succeeded 
oAir father in the government of the Cyclades, 
and never quitted her but during our jourmes to 
the fsTir^ba'hs. * 

*My eldest sist(#s too^, a few years ago, the 
imprudent deteinmiation of «teermg their flight 
towauls the west, ageeust ny niothei’s advice. 
During this journey, awlnr I* we cftefully con¬ 
cealed from her, we met with no#ccidcnt; and 
as we were less incommoded by the Beat of the 
st#( than when w^ crossed the Desarts of Fgvpt, 
w^cyitinued rfo repair to this jpke ^ntil 1 be- 
cam% thg viftim of »ny sisters’ folly, 
i “ Where does that wnked magician conceal 
himself/’ cont^nueclthc maid, “ who watched 
the ny^rfphs in the bafh,ft> st< al a plumage which 
can prove of no utility to him? Conjure him, 
,holy« man, to descena from t*jie regions of the 
if they be his dwelling, or Wise from the 
bosom ofthe earth, anjj^Animatfd hint to restore 
me that invaluable treasure which distinguishes 
my tact: from ihe rest of mortals.” 

Pleaserl with Calista’s error, for such was the 
name of the fair Grecian, Fricdberl related to 
her tlA: wild frtdics of the Prince of the ftenii, 
who, he affirmed, took a malicious delight in 
tormenting the bathers. He told her also that 
•he had no power over spirits; but lie had heard 
of a certain sylph, who had likewise lost her 
, feathers, but found a faithful lover, who dispelled 
every feeling^of regret. + «, 

£omfort seemed’fo drop from the lips of the 
youth ;^ et, notwithstanding the beauties which 
cisflure had strewed around, their solitude appeared 
tiresome; byt no sooxer had the complaisant 
hermit ^pn made acquainted with the wishes of 
her heart, than he declared his readiness to hr-* 
•salce the lonel? grotto^ byt at the same tinfe in- 
firmed liqf tlfat nothing could indemnify" him 
fRr lifts sacrifice, but domestic happiness in the 
arms of a wiyuius wife.* Wlul» uttering these 
last wdnfs,'he fixed his eyes on her with* such 
'exprefsive tqjiderness, that his meaning was no 
longer dout^fuj. Slip blushed and looked down, 
ibut Fritdbert understood her answer. From 
•that iRoment he exerted himself m making the 
Vecessary preparajic^is for thnr departure; and 
*ter having resumed his military garb, set off 
with his lovel^companion for Suaffia. 

In this province there is a smalf tow» called 
Eglisau, there Friedbert’s mother resided. Not 
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having heard from her sun for so long a time, now to much advaniaitc§siiice he had changed 
she concluded that ke had been killed in battle; the hernatt’s cloak for rtte dress r*f a knight — 
and never failed tXbcstow # krifle on every* - s he, therefoie, overlooked the thlFerenre of 
maimed soldier who\opped before her door on I'their rank, and consented to bestow her hand* 
his return from the army. She asked a thousand upon him. j 

questions about lfe'r dear FruVbert; and often The wedding clothes werl purchased, the hour 
di^ an artful invalid imprfte on her some storj fb^dj^aud the good motlTcr bail superintended 
respecting her son,—told her’how bravely he had 11 a V tlfc preparations for Hie frsifval, when the day 
fought and honounbly fallen, *nd l*w inanj previofls to til?^-eremony the bridegroom w*nt 
blessings he had sent her with his dying breath, on hmseb'ick, according to ttoccusioifTofrthe* 
She then never failed to set before him a bottle of counti\ to give invit .tiona to Ins IrienrK #ahsta, 
her best wine, while tears fell from iter eyes, and fteanwlKe tried on her splendid drcsOut per- 
her heart throbbed with |rief. % i ceii'ing something which required to be altered, 

A messenger on Horseback at last announced se,1 t foi® her mother-in-law to ask her advife. 
one day that jh%br;*eFri<ftbert had not perished When the oldAvonum^approached^ she burst 
in the wars, but was*returning to hts native land forth into exclamations of piaise upon the beaut v, 
crowned w^tlft-iclies which he had won in the elegance and giace of her daughter, and at last 
Cast, from which placehe had brought back abvii^e ol * t' 113 habit itself, but when sHe perceived that 
of exquisite beauty, the Sitltan of Egypt’s pahsta’s opinion difli red from hers, she tmme* 
daughter, 9 wiili« immense treasure! for hei*yrJr- diatcly changed hgr tone, Nat she shouh^ltctr.iy 
tion. ' 1 hjr ignorance of the prevailing fashions The 

Such were the modest reports of fame, yet young Grecian’s chief objection rested on the 
they were not without srpne # found?ftion ; ,he had aukward form of hot head dress. “ Why," v»id 
found in Bruno’s^grotto a sum large enough to sht^*sighiiig, “ have !* not on my wedding day 
suppoit the rank o^a knigljt,and augmented his i^y beautiful feaihersj.ps light ami darzlmg as 
suite as he approadted the place of his nativity. " flakes of descending snow l should have mover! • 
He had purchtftcd horses superbly caparisoned, ‘ an object of„euvy t^ all the young martens of 
and wore, as we* as yte^bwely Calista, the most ci: y, «n^ then indecent miftht^nvo praised 
splendid apparel. « my beauty»> This ornament of my t country 

When the inh^iitants of Augsburg sawvthe worsen »»s no longer mine, and I have lost the 

cavalcade passing through their streets, they jewel wh«h spreads resistless charms o?<r its 
hailed their brother citizen with scouts of joy. possessor, ayd captivates the heart of every 
His relations, even to his tenth cousins,'as well beholder.” , 

• as a large party of his townsmen, headed by the A tear, tjje child of painful recollection) stole 
magistrates, advanced to meet him, with the down Calista’s cheek av she spoki? these words, 

city fla£ unfuiled, while bagpipes and hautooys and t!ie kind heart of her mother-m-la’w was 

proclaimed his arrival. Joy and pride sparkled melted, anJ she could /io longer refrain ilom be- 
• in the eyes of Friedberi’s mother as she em- straying a secret, which Ijad been entrusted to her, 
braced her s»n. />lie gave a gr^t entertainment, and which she had long wished to fcveal. Her 
to which all her friends were invited, and distal- son had related to her how he had acquired the 
sbuted among the potfr the whole contents of her plumage without telling fter its pioperties, ?nd 
purse. The town resounded with the praises of 1 had consigned it to her care as a pledge o$ affec- 
the beautiful Grecian; arfd many kaights, who nAyi, enjoining her to conceal it (joqi fvety eye. 
were great admirers of beauty, eagerltfaiought Pleasecjvwith this ojyyibrtuifiiy of communicating* 
Friedbert’s acquaintance. One cajled him hif, her secret; “^jveep not, ray deai; child," slae ex- 
fcllow-*soldier, another his old frieryi, a third his claimed, the brightness oP your eyes must not 
cousin*, anti all were profuse in his protestations^ ba dimmed with tears, hod’ regret spoil the joys 
of friendship. , , , of yoi^wqdding day,. Your feathers are per- 

The object ofahis former passion hajl been for ■ >fectly safe, they are ( in r.iy possession, and since 
some time married^ and therefore her family,was you .lopg so i iyiuch for them, I will instantly 
no longer exasperated, against our*»young sol- restore them to you, ,provided you promise 
dier; and since ho had acquired rUhw, also not td bett'ay me tjo your husband." Calista 
found means of palliating*his conduct to\Qards .emained mutp with astonishment; she felt 
his captain. The fair stranger alone occupied uthe most lively joy at Anding her lost plumage, 
all his thoughts; and as she Mif so^prospect of| and the <bitterest resentment at the deception 
ever returning Jo her own country, she felt no which Fri.edbert had practised upon her. She 
reluctance in'becoming the bridflifef a young had, however, recovered in some degree from her 
man in tfce bloom of youth, and who appeared surprize, when the old woman returned, and 
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hastily snatching the a snnwy feathers. from her 
hands, she opened the- 1 window and fitted them 
on. No sootier hid they touched her shoulders 
• than she resumed the form of a swan, and ex-? 


landing her silver wings, took her flight and 
bade adieu to Fricdbert’s abode. 

[To h conclude Jin our neat ] 


, FAMHtlAR LEC1 UtirfSi ON USEFUL SCIENCES. 

V 1 a - 


* * ON THE POWF^ OF .MUSIC VlP^N ANIMALS; 

yfith an Account of the Conccr £ given 1* two Elephants at the Botanic Garden hi 
Vans, on the 2<jth Mag,. 1793 . In a Letter to a Fnend, edited the 7th of August 
following. * , * 

“ Natura ducimur in} modes." fJ> 

“ By Natuie tfe arc* inclined to Music.’’—Q uiuth..* 


You wish to be informed particularly whit^ 
effects music produced on the Elephants, those 
animals whose socitl instinct and haljitudeS.arc 
at all times very apt' 1 pf^jue our cmtisity, \ on 
think that the experiment of giving pleasure te> 
a sensible b'mg is certainly better than that of 
giving (i 1 pain: 1 auj ofcyuur (fpi'iion; and, 
under f.mx’r of the Ibarticd Haller, anil all tliol; 
physiologists who have woikcd f’kt# hiip, ,1 
believf it i. mure rational, and ahove'kll norc 
humane, Vo study the springs and functions of 
life, in life itself, than to seek then, in death, or 
ip the convulsions of an expiring cmmal. 

BeShis as it may, I thank those Crtists, who, 
armed* not wi'h sr.ilpels and instruments of, 
torture^but with hautboys, flutes, affld ifddles, 
came to exercise the charTn of their $rt, on two 
beings endowed'with seiftnnent; to loosen their® 
natural faculties which slavery holds in chains; 
to excite and calm tlnyn alternatelyto revive in 
their wild mind the instinct of their-nativc coun¬ 
try ; aCd at last to conduct them, by means of 
the accents pf'.joy ayd tenderness to the iltusidns 
# of tl\it love, rjhich to be fu’ly s.tisfi^d Jill bear 
no witiudes; in truth a deceitful eujovm^nt,. 
but which, at least gtvo a glimpse of tha man¬ 
ner in which thosaoniinals fmfit the functions to 
which nature calls thcip foe the muftiplr^tion of 
their species. c t 1 

For this lively demonstration, su,^> asewt nevet 
be seen on anatomical theatres, we are indebted 
to the talents of thirteen ofthe most distinguished 
musicians in Paris, chiefly attached to the con* 
cervfltury of music. * . 

The orchestra was placed out of sight of the 
Elephant*., in a gallery above the place they were 
kept in, and round a large circular tran door, 
which was not opened till the moment the con¬ 
cert began* la order to give more liberty to the 


, motions of Han? and Margaret, for so they are 
called,*the enpiyment of both the apartments 
which pompofe theTr habitation was left to them, 
so 'lfit they being ready, and (.he instruments in 
tune, all was stlcut,-nd the trap-door was lifted 
up without noise, whilst to‘improve the iffect 
of the surpiisc, their mrinc or J'oupc^ gave them 
cakes and other daintttb, te picvent their attend- 
. mg much to what'r.as doing. 

The concert ibegan with' a -trio for two violins 
and a bass, in li major, consisting of short airs 
with ( variations of a modeiale character. 

No sooner were the first sounds heard than 
Hans and Peggy, lending an ear, left off eating j 
they soon ran towards the place from whence 
the sounds proceeded. Tha opening over their 
heads, the instruments of a strange form, of which 

they only perceived the extremities, the men 
floating as it wipe in the air; tha invisible har- 
iftony, for which they attempted to feel, with 
their trunks, the silt nee of the spectators, thcim. 
movable attitude of their comae, all at first ap¬ 
peared to them subjects of curiosity, wonder and 
apprelfcjision. * 

»• They wen| round the trap-door, directing their 
^trunks^towawls th^ (JpcBing, using frpm jime to 
itun?on JYieir liind legs; approached their rornac, 
sought Jiis caresses, returned with more uneasi¬ 
ness,. gazeef at the assistant-,*and seemed to 
examine whether there wts not a snare laid for 
them. Bui those first eixotions ol fear were soon 
appealed,*wflcn they found every thing remained 
peaceable round thetfl : then giv ng way without 
any mixture of dread to the impulse of sound, 
they se*-me^ to left no other sensations but what 
proceeded from the music. ' 

This a Illation in their temper was parti¬ 
cularly remarkable at the end of the trio, which 
the performers terminated with the famous 
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Scyth' in dance in B minor, m fhe opera cm I/iIu tumbled 'inie, pressed them hard, and forced 
. geniu in Tautidv, by Gluck; mu-ir of a s»v.,ge them to follow its mood.* 

• charactenstrongly pitnnunced, jnd whidicoin- The fe*malc redoubled her sol legations; her 

mumcated alltheagitVion of its rlfythmus to the ^caresses were more demonstrative, her allure- 
Elephants. \ mems more poignant; ^he often r.in rapidly ivray 

From their gait,^sometimes precipitated, some- from the m*Je, and retivrnel backwards, kicking 
tir*es slackened, from their motions sometime' him gently with ^ier hind flet, to acquaint hurt 
Sudden, and at other times sl<yv, it appeared as ii j hlt^w^aS there; hut poor Pegi;J los' liar labour, 
they followed the undulations of the ^ong and (uppity for hgr he .invisible power wlusrft 

* the measute. They often bit th? bars of them troubled h*r sensls, was likewise able to ^ppe&ie 

cells, wrung them hard with their trunks, pressed them ’’ • * » 

them with the weight of the# body, as jf they ( TheiX* ruments were no longer plating, and 
wanted room to [day in, and th*l they wished it* she ,ti!l Jallowed their impulse, when like those 
enlarge the boundaries of their prison. Piercing refreshing rains which temp, r the summer hea(®, 
cries, and whistlings escip^l from them at inter- the soft harmony s of two human voices descended 
vaN; is this fcoifl pleasure,,or from anger? was from the orchestra Itkjs a cloud to calm her 

asked of the <qrnnc : they not angry, answered delirium. In the midst of her most lively 

he. • transports, she was seen to moderate herself sud- 

This passion was calmed, or rather changed i*p deply, to suspend gradually all Tier desire* ; md 

object with the following air: O tna /gg d^e lastly to stand still, letting her trunk rest on the 

Man-tie, |ftrforifted in C nuny, on the Jwsscon floor. The repose of wliitTi she reflected the 

alone, without any accompaniment. in.ge, w^jtn art Adagio of the opera of Dar- 

Tlte simple and tender melody of yds romance, danus, ‘'j Plaintiff AJane«,” sting by two voice®, 
rendered still* more pl.iinhvetby tlie mclxicholy with all it« accomparu..tents tu Bjtat. 
accent of the bisswon, atuacted them as it were ^hese cfleets, however marvellous they may 
by enchainment —They marched a few patjes, appear, Have, notwith..induig,’ nothing which 
stopped to li'tet^ relumed and placed themselveS' ought to suiprise us; if we reflect that thy pas- 
under the oa.hestah, gentjly agitated their trunks, stons of aninals, l.ke ljuman passions, have 
and seemed to respire Rs amorous emanations r.»turally arrhythmical ciiaracter, al solute, m- 
It must be remarked that durine the per- dqpeydent of all education and habitude. In 
formance of this aBr, they did not emit a single j mailing' the movements which are suitable to 
' cry, nor received any determination extra- I those passions, and joining to them trie proper 
neons » the music. Their motions mere s|ow, accents, mu„ic revives and excites them; it 
jneasured, and partook of the softness of the changes and cal no. them at will, by combining 

tune. the measuw, the order, and the succession of 

But the charm did not operate equally on .those movements. To winch we *add, tljat the 
both. Whilst liaris contained him-clt with his passions oY animals owning no other lojv than 
m usual prudence and circumspection, Peggy, nn- j nature, are always, s.inple, and consequently 
passioned, ciressingly Hatieied him w*tli her long j fnnrc easily moved, directed and fuledthan those 
and flexible hand, which she passed and rep isserj | of mankind, which are for the most part corn- 
jiver his birk, and on his neck, then ov.r her j posed, and participate more or less of each 
own, touched her breasts with the finger at th other • 

extremity of her ptoboscis. and, as if that finger J _But nothing more strongly proves thos- rela- 
■was imprinted with a more pressing and tepder tions, those ultimate corrcsjpondei.;ict of rhyth- 
steitiment, she instantly carried it tv her u.ouih, mu. and mjlody wi'h thy motions and actions ' 
and afiarwards into the ear of Hans, who did not , of the p.is$ion$., than the indifference in which 
attend io, or perhaps was stiU i^Uovartt rf that both our Elephantsreinaimu'whilst the band wa* 
language. , for i he second utile playing ‘he air of Cairo, 

This dumb scene took* a’l at orwe a gb-jractej j imnied.atel" a’fter that of Dpt damn, only changing 
of trantyort and disorder from the gay and lively ’’the key Irom U to F j li was still the same tune, 
accents of the air Oi Ira , peilormcd D, by the i;ut ifcno longc, reamed tfte same expression : it 
whole band of musicians, and of which the effect was still the same harmony, but it had lost it* 
was singularly heightened by the piercing *ound fyst energy ; it was spll the same relative dur» 
of the small flute. yon of 'he mersures,^ but those measures were 

From .heir transports, from their cries of joy, fl less marked, and no longer indicated the same 
sometimes grave, at other times shrill^but always V rhythinus. 

varied m their tones ; from their whirlings, their I 1 pass rapidly over the following pieces, such 
goings and comihgs, it might have hdiSn supposed J at the overture of the Deun du FUtage, which 
that the rhythinus of that tune, which marches in j. excited them to gaiety; the song of UtnnlF, 
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Chftrmnnte ( labnille which plunged them in | ««»»•, (which haif been before performed on the 
a sort of languor, and Relenting temper, which | bassoon in C minot,) his illusion kept up ; but the 
were well qjtpres.-.ed m their looks and their | charm appeared |o forsakej^iim all of a sudden 
^attitude. Some other tunes produced nothing, L c wheti the air (Ta fra was ypealed for the fourth 
these are not worth mentioning ; ann I return to time. Perhaps the effecr of that tune was ex- 
the third repetition |>f f'n ha, performed as at hatisted ; perlnpi also the organs ot those aiu- 
first, in 1>, wdh the (addition gf scver.ib voices. I mala began to be* fju^aed wnh being exercised 
None but a wrttn^ can form any just ide#^ftjs 1 ^loo much. This is ^erv probable, bee use neithtr 
cfcit*. The female crudd no linger corjimand j of them ^paid the least a lenium to the french- 
Jlieiself^ she trotted about, leapAl in cadence, and born, winch terminated the concert. Tlntin- 
mixed acccnulike those of a trumpet, vrfli the struuienr, which they had not before heard, would 
sounds oithc voices and instrument-, whith weig probab(r ha»e made some impression on them if 
not di.coid mt with the general h.irincfiy. .On lt'had Ueen sftony blown. 

approaching th- male, her ears flapped against * A few days alter this concert the elephants 
her head with extienie quickyev., whilst her 1 were detected by thtgr keeper, in attempting 
amorous ti Auk soheuedf him m all the sensible j to practise at night thg Icssyfis ahup had learned 
parts of hi', body. Neither did site spate her I firun the agitanon and heat into ^(hich they had 
g'-inlc kicks. She often during her delirium, been ihriwn by the iiiiimc. . 

fell on fn r troops, with her forefeet in tile a tr, elf would therefore be prudell. not to repeat 

and her back leaning against the bars of tJu* th^ g|oof but witff great caution, and nut till ihey 
lodge. rln this posture she vfas lie ml to emit cnjfty gjpaitarlibeit^ in die paik 4hiclWis prepar- 
crie.s of desire; but instantly after, as y' she ha*!^, mg for them. Then thiee other means no less 
been ashamed of an action to who h thfre were j powerful nnjht be made to concur: the food 
so nnny witnesses, she rose and conlpiued^ci I more choice and abuvdaut; ihe pleasure of ineet- 
odcnce.l enmse. * f , mg eoi.li again alter a short or,long sep^atmn j 

After a shi/rt rest, nc^k tones and tv w instriw amUlio season of spriug wli.wh invites all beings 
* incuts, were tried. Tins second put \>f the con- ^o love. Above all, the experiment ought to be 
cert wav given tender tip: ey.s of tKe Elephants nude on a fine moon-hgJ)t niglfct : it,shouldap- 
and (lose tnklheir lode's.* • • <» |ie.tr they were plucecftn t4ie most absolute .soli- 

Althowgh the male lnd-not as yetf fel^ i tude, «and where % the “most powerful silence 
ardour f of his female, and although no sensation i icigfted : they should not scorany of the mu->i- 
of appedlJs and desire had yet shown itself in his cians, nor even their carnar. Not a word sliould 
exterior motions, the moment was not far off, in be h«arg, t bti* only the vocal and intruuiental 
winch lie would emerge froin^tha* state of in melodies. Their instinct thus recalled, their 
differ Ace. f *• desires revived, not aUspecting dny traps or 

At hfst he showed neuher pain nor pleasure ,surprise, perhaps they might accomplish the 
whilst a jtrillunt symphony of Haydn, itS’C mujnr, wish of nature, in giving themselves up, as if 
was performing. 1 lie siglfa of the orchestra, the they were in the solitary countries of India, to 
musicians and th’en apparatus, with the resound- 1 that security which is cxiced for an act which 
ing tones ttf the various ins'ruments, did not leaves them withfut defence against their ene- 
atlr ict his attention ; Ip: testified neither curiosity mies. i , 

nor surprise; but when that pit&e wjs finished, , *We fintl in the wrfiings of Pliny, of Suetonius, * 
no sootRr did the clarinet alone, begin to pla^ and ofPlutarch, anecdotes about elephants, which 
the simplemwd tyathejic pag-pipp air in theovdr prove.thcir natural inclination to music. Some 
{ure r^ Nino, \Jvun hesojightsfor the v#ic£which were in the*public spectacles of ancient 
flittered «htin,’and stood still j .stjaefo^e the in- ftume who wiere taught to perform in cadejice to 
strument, extending'his trunk towards it. At- jo the ^uml •-f^histJuTneAts, certain eyolipions, 
tentive and immovable he rent Jfined listening. In ot swtsof military dances. In the Indies where 
the mean time the fires/>f l*ve lusinuatedAhem- tljey huli^ suoh a diswnguished rank at the 
selves into his veins; be\ray«l by extenor signs, 'court of Kings, they have musicians attached to 
and as it were himself astonished at that new their**ervii.e fc • 

sensation, he retreated a few paces, ^nd when “ When the Ktnj| of P<gu gives audience, the 
the-symptoms diminished, ornvere quite gone, hei Dutch Cralteliers say, that his four white ele- 
returned to the music, listened, add found him -\ phatrts are brought before him, who pay him 
Self again in the same state; these were transient |their reverence by raising their trunk-, opening 
fires, which only sparkled a few moments and Vheir mouth, anS g’iving three distinct cries, and 
disappeared, without even serving to guide him kneeling——“ Whilst they ale cleaning and 
towards hi> mate. dressing, theyHtand under a canopC which is sup- 

The clarinet having slid without interruption f ported by eight servants, in order to shefterthem 
otb the rdiuanc* O, ma Uhtli* MiutUe, in D ! from the heat of the sun. In mat ;hing to those 
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teasels which contain their fo|d and iheir water, there are passionately fond of this melody, and 
they are preceded bv three trumpets, the chords j believe tiiat it dissipatA the weariness of their 
of whir I* they attend to, and march with great^ oxen.” 

grants, regulating tlBur paccft by the sound of .1 > “ The camel, one of the animals whith has* 

these instruments "-\Cotltcnpn af Voyages of been longest subjected to man, learns to march 
the Dutch East Infjia ContjHtvy \ * j| by the son e, ;'he regulates hi’ pace by the cadence, 

*>n great is the empire \f music on all living mpvis slow^ or iiuickly*.y:cording to the 

beings, that men have made «se of it not onty to t tMeRif the tunes winch are lung to hint; ha 
civilize themselves and r< gulate tjieir %vn man- stops when lie Ti§ longer hears tlqj sonfof 4\ia 
ners, hut also to subdue animals, soften tlieif master: tfieuhip does not ma&etiim advafiec,* 
ferocious nature, direct ihe use of their stysngth, but if be required to trtivcl farther than^isual, 
excite their courage, develope*nnd ^ctcrft their the son A* Inch the camel prefers is resumed.”— 
inosi generous qualities. a At %ie beat of the fC’/mrrfin"s Travels in f’ers/u.] 
drum, and the accents of ihe warlike trumpet, Fven Ac violent chiraeter of the buffalo, and 
the hoise feels his naturalapride redoubl -d ; his 1 it# gross manners* yield to the ch,irms,of melody, 
eyes sparkle,* hts feat paw*tin: ground, he only I The keepers of the young buffaloes which 
waits for die sqpial of his masier to tu«h into the | inhabit the Pontine marshes in Italy, give a name 
midst of daitgers; does he return victorious ’ J>e-1 to each of them, and to teach •them to* know 
hold him still foaming with ardqpr, impatient (S' |j tjift name, they often repeat it in a singing tone, 
the bridle, and subjecting his paccsvand hi^iV. j; caressing them under the chin. These jAiung 
lions to th% grave and modulate m&stftc of a li'buffaloe- are thus instructed in a short time, and 
triumph il march*. , flever fore A their name, to which they answer 

The charm of melody supports the ox in the exactly by stopping, all hough mixed in a herd 
midst of his gainful toils f it *beguiles his fatigue of Ata or tft^ee thousanAbuffaloes. Thehabitud* 
and leviwes his strength The custom of whistling of tfte buffalo to hear fig iwmtf cirtenced is so 
or*nnging to those aiflmals.if universal in Frante, * bxed that wljen grown up he will not suffer an/ 
but especially i.i that part which is called Lowo** one to approach him jithout thitkmd of chant, 
Poitou Omthis •ubject* the interesting author especially *hg female whe^fsio be frilled, 
of the “Essays on tffe ^rop^ation of Music The taste *f the dog, for music is well Jcnown, 
in France,” says:—“ It is not enough fo^be p^lij*ulajly that of which the, strongly narked 
^oung and robust,"to cultivate the land there;) thythmus hrars a relation to the frank fhd open 


the labourer who is most sought after, and;] 
who receives the greatest wages, is h? wlTom fliey 
pall the AVer (le Notevr ) His principal func¬ 
tion is not to hold the plough, or to handle the 
spade, but to sing whilst the oxen are painfully 
tracing their furrows,” 

“ The song of the Noter is not any regular 
tune : it is an extqjnpore nielodv contposed of a 
series of pure sounds, ofien artfully prolonged, anefe 
with accents iiifinitelp varied^ although *on a 
gmaller number of churds,” ® 

“ The short extent of thetCmnuf which is used 
by the Xotcrs m tins kind of piusic, gifO*ita 
melancholy character, which suits both thfeoun- 
try and.its inhabitants Perhaps tlfis apparent 
sadness js wduated by nature, as all harftonic 
proportion with the slow, painful, equal inarch 
of the oxen, and # the-effrff t'fof the*tiyef, Vhosc* 
hand 1 ibbnously directs the plough-share* in a 
hard thick soil. Be*this as it may, tit* peasants 
--—.-- 

* What Plmv r-dales of ^he cavalry of Sy¬ 
barites, which moved ill cadence to the sound of 
• instruments, may be seen at tlie Manege of 
Franconi, in Paris, where the horseA of their 
own accord, folFow the rhythmus 0 the airs 
1 which are playe<# to them.—The same maybe 
seen at Astley's yid the Circus. 

av xx. vAm. 


character of tljjit animal; and likewise his antipa¬ 
thy to continued discords, and sounds prolonged 
without any Jeternflnate measure. • 

Buffon makes menti<?Il of some tfogs wjjo left 
*their k*nn*l or the kitchen to attend a concert, 
and afterwaiWs returned to their Usual residence. 
But a still more remarkable fact Reserves to be 
recorded in tlie moral history of thofe animals. 
At the beginning of the revolution in France, a 
do^ went every dap to the par.ide before the palace 
of the Tlntillerics, placing himself be twee* the 
le£pofthe musicians, walking wiBigl^m, and 
stnppingtwhen they |fhppeA* After the parade 
,he disappeared till the next day at^ie samy hour, 
wheh he relumed to his custtAnary place. The 
►constant appearances fthls demand the pleasure 
he seem^l to take in nyisicj made the musician* 
lake notice of him, who, notknowing his name, 
gave bun that Parade .* He was vrey soon 
caressed £y them all, and # invited .alternately to 
dinner* H#who wisjjed to invite him, had only 
ti^say, stroking jjis back, Parade, you dine icith 
n e to day. This was sufficient; the dog followed 
his host, e^t his dinner with pleasure, but *oott 
after, constant in his taste as well as in his in¬ 
dependence, friend Parade took his leave, with¬ 
out attending to any entreaties for hu stay, and 
Went either to the Qpcra ur to the Italian play- 
F 
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house, entered without ceremony into the or- 
chestra, placer^ himself u» a corner and ^tmained 
there till the and of the performance, 

• It is needless to dwell oh the musical talents 
of lords, of whom thecrcater part are born melo¬ 
dists. This art with item, is only the language 
•f nature and the interpreter of pleasure.* 

Fish, who canrftit live in the same element^ 
mSa, have escaped fiom Vns yojs«, and retained 
the primitive ^ryit of their nature. 'Notwith¬ 
standing which the st^ind of instruments ca¬ 
pable of Ihodifying them to a certain po^t. “J 
have seen,” says Chabanon in his Treatist on 
witfrir, “ little fish which were kept ift a glass 
vessel of wjtich the top was uncovered, seek the 
aound of the violin, n?e to the surfocc of the 
water to hear it, lift up their head and remain 
immoveable in that situation : if i came nearfhem 
without touching the instrument, they wife 
frightened and pliptged to yie bottom of (he 
vessel.* I tried this experiment many times.” 
it is well known that Carp in ponds hse to l M 
surface of the water at the tinkling of a®bell, or 
the sound of a whf.tle, a^d they have*been^gen 
to follow thg parson wj» made these souftds, 
swimming all round the pond and leaping play¬ 
fully But of the water. 

Lastly, the itiusica[ enstiftet is mani^sfed even 
in insects. Spiders have been jeei£ to descend 
from iheir web, and to remain suspen^}ed*by*a 
singl#th^ad as long as an instrumen^was pfayed 
on. 

Gretry, in his Essays on music says, In a small 
old lynise which 1 inhabited, 4 person happened 


to crush a spider wtachhe saw on my Piano-forte 
whilst I was playing. He was very sorry for 
having done so, ^hen I told^him that for a long 
Inline past I ha<f sefcn the softer comedown from 
its web as soon as I bcgaii«> play, remain on the 
piino, and vOhen 1 left off placing, remount to 
its usual place. They was no doubt but it V4i» 
attracted by the mi^ic. 

These observations might be more extended ; 
if might be shown how rhythmus joined to 
melody, fust united men and regulated the pri- 
mitWcfncirties : fhythmus, by measuring time 
and motion, without wjrich measure, men can¬ 
not work m common ; andjnelody by charming 
then tronblfc>, which eharm appears to be innate, 
as the child in the cr^lel fesis if, and ii appeased 
by the song of its nurse ; how amryals themselves 
sensible of this art approached mankind, and 
lftw men had bejit them to his yoke, not only by 
ggtulfcuess aryl good treatment, but also by means 
[oflhe anflBence ofc music on afl anfhiated and 
sensible beings : for, by force slaves may be 
made, Cut n<»J friends and faithful servants. Do 
not thtf foregeting examples sufficiently explain 
the prodigies of Orpheus ! And when we read 
in £hardm, that 111 Persia, when a work is to be 
ii^pdertaken which requires a'multitude of hands, 
and great expedition, rfuch *<• to construct or 
demolish edifices, leA*l a piece of ground, dec. the 
inhabitants of a wffole tlistrict assemble and wc rk 
together to the sound of inttruments, in order 
to increase the dispatch j does it not seem to be 
the«ray%of 4 Thebes rising to the sound of the 
Lyre of Amphion. 


THfc ANTIQUARIAN QLIO. 


^JR. EDITOR, ' * • 

A gre*tgratt of my leisure^hours has beerwJe- 
vot^l in perusing the chancters, ^mfiements, 
habit(,«aTid eccentricities of our, ancestors, and 
among the rest, tile various changes, improve¬ 
ments, dre dre tins'metropolis. 1 

I (latter myself by pffitsfhng a pbyio^of your 
valuable and eleganf Miscellany to my occa- 
sional extracts and observations,Voder t^e title gf 
The Antiquarian Olio,*you may give some in 
formation as well as anuivm nt tufyntr^iu 
rous subscribers. I am, Sir, yotirs, Sic. Sic 

B 


uirm- 

l\ 


United tc* London by a continued succes¬ 
sion of houses, as Westminster now is, it will 
scarcely be imagined that it was at one time a 


Separate and distinct village, a mile distant from 
London ; *but still lEss will it be conceived to 
havfe£|enasit actually was, an island cut from 
,it, by a branch of the river Thames, and ori¬ 
ginally denominated Thorney Island, ffom the 
circumstance, as it is said, of its beinf ovdV-grown 
with thorns y.d brambles. Its connection with 
^he maifi lfcnd was by means of a bridge, which 
Matilda, Queen of Henry I. erected over the 
stream iiw'King-street, at the east end of Gar- 
dener-lafe.* • 


'STRAND. 


At this earjy period no houses existed in the 
Strand, which, as its name implies, was at first 
only an open plain, sloping dSwn to the river, 
but intersected by several little ftuts og channels, 
through which the water front the hills on its 
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these 


rivulet 1 


oorth side was conveyed into|he Thames. Amt 

they occurred, 
410 more thar^jj 
cted, to continue 
mniytion One 

! 9 


over 

bridges,"consisting 
one small stone arch^ 
the road and preserve 
these, caIlcd*Stran! 



was between 


Surrey-street and the present Somerset-place^ 
another, named Ivy-bridge, 1 "between Salisbury- 
street and where the Adelphi now stains; and ^ 
third, it.is said, discovered not long since, oppo¬ 
site the end of Essex-street. 'ifhese watcrjm.urses 
and bridges are, in fact, still e^istieg, but being 
converted into sewers affd covered with streets, 
arc no longer visible! And where the spot called 
Ch.iring-crosjngw *, was* in ancient time, the 
village of Chaiing, equally detached from both 
London and^Westmmster, and nearly equi¬ 
distant from each. • 

About the time of Henry Ilia the Courts^ par¬ 
ticularly tjje Common Pleas, becatin* statlmjSty 
at Westminster, which had afso become file most 
usual place of holding the Pailiament. t Many 
of the bishops especially ayfd othe*s of Jhe no¬ 
bility, therefore, for the purpose of more conve¬ 
nient attendance wjjen th^ Parliament was held 
there, were induced to erect palaces on the efige 
of the river, arfH^by so doing to connect, by%n 
line of buildings, the tyro irillagos of Charing and | 
London. Howel has remarked, that fron^ Dor¬ 
set-house, Fleet-street, to Whitehall, all ,the 
great houses biult on the Thames were episcopal 
palace^ except the Savoy and Suffolk-house. 

Within a few years a house has beeff pulled 
’down, though not old, yet rendered sufficiently 
illustrious, by the temporary residence o'f the 
Duke de Sully, when Ambassador here. It stood 
on the north side of the Strand, near Temple 
Bar; it is said to have been at that time inhabited 
by Chrisoptosr H*!ey, Count %eaumont, ambas¬ 
sador from France in the year 160A, and tlfh 
£ • 

‘Duke de Sully, who came over as ambassador 
extraordinary, resided here for a few days after 
his arrival, till ArundelAiouse, thfen situated 
where Arundel street now is, tould be jjfpared 
for his reception. t 

On the south side o£ the Strang, beeinningjl 
from 'femple Bar, the first *in local wmatjpn,^| 
though not in chronological ord^r, was Exeter 
house,, erected, *as »t is supposed ty Vug thefi 
Bishop of that sje, about tha reign of # Ed- 
vrard ll. 


Near this and between • Essex hou->e and Mil- 
ford-lam-f was a chapel “dedicated «to the Holy 
Ghost, called S Spirit. * 

To the west of this last was the bishop of 
Bath's house, or inn, as it was usual to call such 
resub nc^s. Beyond this, on'the side of the sircet, 
uyw a fhurch-yaftl, in which»stood the parish 
cfiurtfii of the Nativity of St. \fary and the Inno¬ 
cent. I'n t^e Strafed, nearly adjoimn^this chureA, 
and br^ween that and the rivev, awas arTinR of 
Chanc^kv, called Chestei*s inn, because^! ba¬ 
lanced ^ the Bishop of Chester; but deno¬ 
minated by some, from its situation, Strand inn. 

At a small distance ftom the church, stoorl 
Strand-bridge, wfiich hat^a lane or way under it, 
leading do$n to a landing place on the bank-. of 
the ^Thames The precise spot may still bo 
ascertained from the name of Sti?nd-lanc,*wluch 
» Riming down from the Strand to the water, 
between Surrcy-steeet and Somerset-placf J still 
retains. 

The timop of Chester’s own house, or re¬ 
sidence, stood a little to th<‘ west of Strand- 
bri^Je. 1*1. was cailerb equally the Bishop of 
Chester’s and the Bislfnp of TAtclOield and Co- 
|»ventry , s tnn^and was first built by Walter Lang- 
ton, hitjiop n[ Chesty, treasurer of England in 
tljp reign 9f J\dward ^ 

In the* WghAtreet, opposite the bishop of 
Chester's, or Coventry’s inn, stood at one time a 
stone-crosspat which, tn 1294, and %t *other 
times, the justices itinerant sat, without Lon¬ 
don; but afterwards they sat in that bishop’s 
house. No»great distance from the xro.sy oc¬ 
curred the palace of the^S.tvoy, ereefed in 1245. 

To fhe Psavoy, succeeded the bishop of Car¬ 
lisle’s inn, *whtch m •(>18, and also it? 16(33, 
%a» inhabited by the eat4 of Bedford, and called 
Russell,- or Bedford house. It is described as 
extenrling from the hospital of the Savoy to 
Ivy-bti4ge, whiefc, in the imp of St. Minin’* 
parish, in Strype’s Stow, book vi page^JG, is 
presented as the next turning *b^jrrmd Salis- 
bnry-stitetjo the ^ 8 st; ft? that it must have 
been the hot^e which stood og* tin; ^cife of 
the’present Beaufort-bqjldmgs, and was at on« 
time inhabited by Uie eatl of ^Torcester. 


(To continued.J 
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fljj PASTRY. 

Pastry is tcyrookery, whal rhetoric*! figures 
ire to speech ftfts life and ornament.*# «l{n 
harangue without metaphors, a dinner with- 
•out^paitry, be equally insipid ; Ifut as every 

br.dy^s not possessed qt eloquence, so fey^people 
know the art of scien'ifically handling past#. 
Good pastrycouks are almost as scared as great 
orators; and if in the records of spceih, five or 
six great men have been justly celebrated, we' 
should find some trouble in the hi^ory of the 
oven, to quote as many famous artists. The 
bar of.Grecce h-'s been immortalized by # De¬ 
mosthenes and an Esrlnnes; and that ol Roftic 
by a fjiecro and aq Hortensius; and in Fr.ttlc* 
the roliing-pin has only been scientifically wield¬ 
ed by a Rouget, a I.esage, a Leblamiand Gdbir 
drons, and very few others, who follow tUcir §teps. 
As to the pastrycooks ofgiher countries, thq^arr 
never even gieqjioned. *Tliose of France alone 
have distinguished themselves Toulouse afld, 
Straskurgh have acquired a great name by their 
liver pies, and Peri^ueux^y its partpdge ones ; 
but how ftr are these* pYeparqtiot^ from th&e 
productions at the same time ingenious and ddfcp 
whiofc dgily issue from the first ovens of PaVis. 

Pastry isan art both agreeable and useful; which 
young ladies would do well to practice ; it would 
give them a pleasing occupation, and sure means 
of recovcriijg or preserving their* health and 
beauty. May 1 be allowed to quote on tj}issub-> 
ject, few lines from a cclebrat^rf writer on 
cookery and pastry, to wftom the world has been 
Indebted for the best storks that have ever been 
composed on the alimentary art: 

“ Cookery has tlyr ]iower of banishing ennui 
from all ranks; ol offering a Variety of*anru*c-< 
menA; of giving a gentle and salutary excrete 
to the hwirtinHrame; of pymtfting a frej|circula- 
tiori of the Jalood, horn Winch we- acquire ap¬ 
petite,^‘strength and gaiety ; of reuniting.uur 
friends; and tends to tjie peifection of that art, 
known and revert J ever since tfye darkest ages 
of antiquity, and wkicheon that account de¬ 
serves some attention Jromt II those who compose 
society. « ’ I 

“ Ainiable'fair ones', who are suf^ring undet 
the affliction of til health or ennui, quit tl|e 
destructive couch, wliicji consumes the spring of 
your days; and 1st those moulds, destined for 
the purpose of forming innumerable delicacies, 
be no longer grasped by hands that arc often 
disgusting , but let sugar, jessamine and roses be 


mgs presened Jnder / vari|ty of interesting 
.hapes, will make yoi^delicious productions be 
•rnght for with avidly, and they will prove in¬ 
valuable,when created by those who are s<* 
dear to us !" 

ON COOKS. 

ImcSokeiy, as ♦ell as almost every other art, 
theory is notTungvunless it be accompanied with 
practic' ; and a man who possesses all the ele¬ 
ments of cookery, and who has all the treatises 
that have been wiitte%on this art e.Jgiaver on his 
memory, will be incapable of waking a good 
frkas'ee of chickens, if he lias never worn an 
af ron. A blind routine, void of study and know- 
does npt indeed constitute an artist; but a 
thdbry tf/ithnut practice, will never'afford the 
means ofcomposinga faultless r.igout. The lowest 
scullion wi)k # succeed better in ibis, than the 
inostJ6irned philosopher. 

But the practice of cookery is accompanied 
witji so many disag&eables? and even dangeis, 
rtjaat those who devote themselves to it ought to 
meet with our respect, >our esKtern,- and atten¬ 
tions ; for money aloqe " not an adequate r*- 
comp^nce for a scientific cook. 

■^Ve will nof speak of th# unwholesome va¬ 
pours exhaled by the coals, which soon under- 
mini 4“<r nfflst robust health ; of the ‘intense 
heat of ihe fire, so pernicious to the lungs and, 
sight; of the smoke so inimical to the eyes and 
complexion, &c. These are dangers which in¬ 
cessantly arise, and which nothing can waid off. 
A cook must live in the midst of them, as the. 
soldier in tile midst of bullets and^bombs ;- with 
yjts difference, however, that for the first, every 
day is*a day of battle, and the combat is almost 
Always unattended with renown, and the name 
even of thq most skiljul cook is, alas! geneially 
unknown to thq guests who frequent an opu¬ 
lent t?ile. 

* It belong^to ihe Amphitryon , who wishes that 
( his table^hoflld retain its pre-eminence, to remedy 
thiS injustice. If he wishes to be uniformly well 
served,‘his §odk ought to be* highest friend. He 
must tenderly watch over his health; he must 
besfbwoniim those little attentions, which an 
honest aijd grateful heah knows so well how to 
appreiiate, and above all things he must often 
| make him take physic ! 

| At this word, we anticipate that many of our 
readers wilt start with astonishment, and deny 
that any connexion can possibly exist between 
1 an artist in cookery and an aj&theca-rv’s shop, 


united by hands of the graces , and yuur offer- 


and refuse to credit how the delicacies of a table 
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can depend on the rare a rrus|?rof a house takes . 
to make his cook often take Aiy-sic. A few ex¬ 
planatory words will demonsLpte that nothing 
can be more simple. \ I * *H 

We have said at tf* comnlencement of this j 
article, that practice w\ absolutely Accessary to 
oHauv perfection in this aV Tasting continually 
the vartous dishes forms a vpjjy prominent featuifl, 
in this practice. A good cook sliould^c almost 
i.ictSsantly thus employed, or he will never Ifl* 
able to season his ragouts with a masterly hand, 
llts palate must then be extremely delictir, that 
a mere nothing may stimulate«t atfd inform him 
of his faith. , 

But the continual fumc^rising from thestoves, 
the iHvC'Sttf iff (irtnkiu§ often, to cool their 
patched throajy, the vapours arising from the 
walls, the bile and humours that when in motion 
eiici vate their faculties, in short all conspire Wo 
*0011 altera cook’s taste, unless l\p be cawffqjly 
attended tff. The palate becomes ill seftn^neafure 
incrustcd, and uo longer retains that tact, that 
quickness, that exquisite s|iisibhtfy, on which 
depend-, the organ of taste ;• it finishes by being 
exconatcd, and becomes as callous as the con¬ 
science of an oldjfldge. • , 

The only n^pans of making him recover hiy 
pristine puaity, (delicacy and vigour, is to make 
him take physic, whJtev^ resistance he may be 
inclined to uppose ; for tfiere^tre some wht, deaf 
to the voice of glofy,donot peremve the necdLiiy 
of taking medicine when they do not feel ill. 

KuPhow is the precise time w> ft ' i w * ly above 
remedy should be put in practice to be ascertain 
ed ? There can be no fixed period ; it depends 


on the person's labour, his constitution, and a 
thousand other circumstances. But 111 t- eiieral 
when you obseive that your cook appears negli¬ 
gent, when his ragouts are too salt, or too highly, 
seasoned, you may he assured that his pala e has 
lost its faculty of tjsnng, fnd that 11 is time to 
call in die apot]}ecaiy to yoqr assistance. He 
ijast^frst be well prepared by jt#o days regimen, 
and then a potion composed of manna, senj^a, 
andsalts itiust be administered to Itmi, he^losw 
of whffffi must be regulatt^l according to ily; more 
<¥ less imsensibility of his palate; you must after 
wards allow him one day ol roni| lete rest; renew 
ihe poui#i to free him of all humours, let two 
days ofperfect rest ag. on follow this Iasi medicine, 
and you njay after thi- flatter youiseff m liave at 
the head of your kitchen a quite regenerated 
mar* , 

•This recipe, to insure a good rlieer is not a 
joke. It is practiced in all^faimhcs whe/e the 
Amphitryon is desirous of carefully preserflng the 
l)Ainour o%lns table All einin, nt cooks submit 
to it wifliout a murmur; and to prevent any 
op^sition on their part, it aujht to bo men- 
tinned to tflein as the first articled! their i-nvase- 

A • • 

iftent. He who would make any objection would 

prove that he is not bom msoa^abovu thcirulgir, 

and thiS indifference to glory would immediately 

iffake him 5)e range*! fn that das% of simple 

artisans, who all their lives are destined 10 lemain 

lowborn scullions. • 

| | 

O you, w ho wish to enjoy the pleasures of the 

table in its highest perfeciion, make your rooks 
often take pWJsio^ for this precaution is indispen¬ 
sably neces&ry to its atj^imnent. ^ * 


FAMILIAR LETTERS t)N PHYSIOGNOMY. 
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LETTER V. . 

• • * 

* Permit itie, before l enter upoirthis inj- # 
portarft subject, to regill,to* your mind a rule 
writteh by*AristotIe, and wfiich f hawe*air^ad^ 
mentioned to yrfu. It is, that we ought not to 
form a decided- fpinion upon any ptflnf from tfle 
authority of one single sign, but the union of 
several. *Thus, 'sliouU^ the compleVon anrl the 
conformation of the face ni»t agree tqge^ier, to 
give any judgment would be a rash and iriipro- 
par act. Tin re are, however, some peculiar 
cases w{licit, even according to*Aristotle’s doc¬ 
trine, are not subjected to the same general rule, 
thus one sign ni.\y sometimes be scysxpressive . s 
to equal*the v4lue of two or three; it may aKef 
prove sufftcie^t to those who wish to obtain a 1 


superficial knowledge only, but it^ught never to 
be chc*en for tH% ^jusis erf*a scttluf opinion—, 
Sunken eyls always indicate somcMcgrce of wit, 
or at least of%re, which n»ipht*liave lacen im¬ 
proved into wit; ^jid jjou will find that a florid 
completion ^expresses a b^er temper than a 
pale and lived hue. gave a strong instance 

of his knowledge if physiognomy, when he an- 
*swered*his friend, who advised him to mistrust 
An'hpny *nd Dolabslla, “ I do not fear thoye 
fair and florid complexioued men, bu. those 
meagre and pale visage*,” pointing at Brutus and 
Cassius , 

The next impoitant rule, is tha 1 which teichea 
you to dtaiingui-h the act uhntal physiognomy 
of a mail from that with which nature has en¬ 
dowed him; fora visible difference,exists be- 
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.tween them. That utfpal state of the features, 
which 1 call permanent* physiognomy,* is often 
altered by ait unforeseen accident, which pro¬ 
duces a new character of physiognomy, which,^ 
as 1 told you before, I will style accidental. 

1 can scarcely refAin from laughing, when I 
read, in the work* of ignorant people, ilfe^pitj^il 
rea'fii’tigi of wTifth they make use, to ttffiSta 
nuig to the large or'small^rze of the head 
^lie*lt*gth or # sbortncss of the nose,*the fat or 
mRtgap state of the fcody.* They graitffto all 
these signs nearly the same sigmfkatJ&n, with 
the hope of surprising us by tlieir number, if 
tine proofs they attempt to bring forward be 
found too weak to convince’ us It happens 
sometime-, that as thef repeat the s#me stories 
to every being who longs to have his physiognomy 
explored, they *n.iy meet with truth, but Alley 
are not in general to be tru-ted upon. The inflst 
appai^ntly perfectly in metry^of the shape, fhe 
must fcgular proportions, are not always the 
heralds of an excellent disposition. Wow maify* 
pleasing temper- do we not often descrj®bei\eath 
a rugged exteriud! Wf are not tlfcrefo^p to 
judge of thejiupprior quiities of th^inmd ffom 
the beauty or ugliness of its mansion of clay. * 

Tht complc-xu-in of a face, and conforms 1 ion 
of the featu-e^ are jhe ufost soluT foundations 


upon whiA nur theory rflay rejt. *r« them*I 
will add also the eyes, those expi essive lumiftarits 
of thenbo^y ; and 1 will give you the |ple of the 
different powers of the-e signs. The com¬ 
plexion indicates the passions in "general; the 
confirmation, or ensemble, tlyrse ^hat are most 
liabi'ual to and the qpes, their duration, mo¬ 
deration, or excesses „ 

Whtpwer has reflected on the principles of 
our nature, well knows^ fliat the fluids as they, 
circulate though the organized matter with 
which oar bodies are composed, tinge the very 
outsides of the channels through which they 
flow, with their predominant colour. Wheitlter 
through its transparency, or the incessant retugp 
of those raltie*fluid%jp the^ame places, gur s!cin 
preserves a sh*de of their mftive die, Mnd thus re¬ 
veals thBir natifte to # our knowledfe. Their hales 
are as varied as their morons: some run rapidly, 
while others mov* but slowly; yrme are red, 
others of a leaden cast, sftne are yetlov^ others 
green and even black. , Ev«ry one may have re¬ 
marked that florid visages wdar the appeatarice of* 
cheerfulness, while tho?e of a livid cgmplgxion, 
seem dark and sad. The Vivacity of the ma^ 
endowed with the first may be Very great, but 
will not last, while that of the other knows no 


end. When 1 ba4a been tokl that such a person 
was of a very lively and excellent temper, easily 
^bursting into a wssion bJl as easily Appeased, 
the sole idea whilh arose in my mind was that of 
a fair and floridfeompUftioned man. When I 
have hearrftif algloony disposition, ihe hidden 
fire of which was new extinguished, my imagi¬ 
nation presented ifie with a picture of a pale 
face. Y*u m^y remark, that love of pleasure is 
equally expressed by both; but in the first it will 
be productive of follies alone, while in the other 
it may®give*jjirth to the most unbridled excesses. 
The former arefnpabl# of sicrificing their lives 
m the pursuit of enjoyment; the latter, of lead¬ 
ing those who accompany,them in their wild 
seach for it, to utter dtestrudtion. " 

Pleasing and lively passions aC expressed by 
livqjy colours, and the contrary orfes by dark 
Ifties. It woult^be of no avail to bring forward 
tbesftmplexam of the African^, to overturn my 
argument, ?s the attentive and constant observer 
will discover as much real difference between 
their black, cj between the white of the Iuiro- 
pean^.* But we an? mrfie used to beuold men of 
our own colour, and seldom find ourselves in com¬ 
pany with several n?groes, to be ible to desefy 
jn^stinctly their every shade. , One instance 
alone will suffice to grtWe the%U'hn>f my argu¬ 
ment; is not the flusft of modesty widely 
differfint from the animated hue of anger? Many 
people are very sorry not i3 have the power of 
checking their blushes in certain cases, either 
when tfcey -oftray the consciousness of a ftult, or 
proceed from the pure spring of innocence afraicL 
of being suspected. But no reasoning can per¬ 
suade me that the reddening shame which over¬ 
spreads the fdee of the guiliy, can bear any re¬ 
semblance to the colour which dies the cheeks of* 
the innocerft. 

• Before 1 finish this letter, I must again repeat, 
that tRe complexion beingtouly one of the signA 
•hich I have mentioned, it has no weight but 
with the crjncurrence.of others, and is in itself 
morn liable to errpr than any other. It denotes 
the ge^Ai of a passion, but not its fruits: educa¬ 
tion, necessity, the caprices of fortune, and espe¬ 
cially tfig diAates ®f religion and viraue, she two 
^cellstiart and inseparable allies, xiay stifle it m its 
kirth, tnri |ji i outw Ad* appearance may still re¬ 
main visible, apd deceive our observation,* In my 
next I wil^reat of the confortfiatiun or ensemble 
of our btyfi^s, and*>f the eyes.' 

• E. IL 

(To be eenlinued.J 
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POETRY , 

Oyi.GINAL AND SELECT. 


THE HUNG4RI,\ GIPSY'S HONG. 

Vrom Presburg’s plain, trom Bada’s tow’rs,. 

From old Carpathia’s mountains drear, 
To bounteous halls and fruttfuljKiw’fc, 

We charter’d libertines repair. 

There by Danube’s silent wgve, 

Or ’mid the shades of Szelitz’s c^e, 

Our ample feast ww share; 

While round the bowl in fearless glee, 

We sing of love %nd libffity. 

And oft the^aivod’s fur-clad dame, 
Soft-SRjilmg thro’ her azure veil. 

In whispers tells some cherish’d name, 

And fondly hears our mysflc tale; 

While i«hercthe honied chesnut cligelU, 

Or where the melting melon swells 

In Semeswara’s dale: * 

• 

We fill the bowl withfearjfiss gl£e, , 

And sing of love and liberty. 

- Now tho’ in Alpitie wools no mor* 

Our lawlesj revelry we hide; 

Tho’cha*d fr«n Elba’s envied shore 
By Saxon wealth*an<fSaxon pride; 

Still to this gem-fraught mountain’s heaff, 
Or to yon river'iPgoIden bed • * 

Our weary feet we guide; 

Theft round the bowl with fcarl c i ff • 
Rejoice in love and liberty. 

Clipstnne-.itreet. A. v—L 

TO THE GRASSHOPPER. 
Little offspring of the tender spring, 

By Zephyr borne on flutt’ring win® ; 

Thine isThcebus’ cheering rt#en. 

Thine is Ceres' golden reign. 

The greenest grass thy huntble bed, • 

On palest primrose rests # thy head; 

The sweetest gifts of bounteous earthy , 
i That burst spontaneously to Girth, 

Or grow beneath man’s fost’ring band. 

All /or tjjee their butft e(p?nd. « 

For thee, in s^owy vesture spread. 

The modest Idly eearwitf head , 

For Vhee around the blushing Rose • 

Its sweetest, softest, fragance throys; 
When weariedHteav^ han| thy eyes. 

The Poppy theivher pow’r appliet, • < 

Bid thy light wing to cea?e its flight,. 

Till cheer’d by Sol’s returning light. 

And when stern winter’s frowRs severe 
Proclaim hove changed the smiling year, ' 
Its chiding nrtw’r ihou canst defy^ 

Give Sul it lmnd adieu—and die. 


BONG. 


AN ORIGINAL AIR, 

Br a Casmerian £noian. 

When shrfl\we three meet again? 

Vj^hen shall we three niect«jj(iiii ? 

DA shall glowing hope expire, 

Ol^ihjll wearied love retire, 

Oft shall death and soirow reign 
EreBve three shall meet again' 

The* in distant lande we sigh, * 

Parch’d beneath a hostile sky, 

Tho’ the deep between us ydls, 

Friendship shall unite our souls; 

Still in fancy’s rich domain 
Uft shall we Arce mcct*again, 

W|A around this youthful pine 
Moss shall creep and ivy twine, 

Whe^ our burnish’d loctcs arc grey, 
Thinn’d by many^oil-sp«m<*ay ; 

May tbis long-lov’d bow’r remain, 

Hfre m^y wu three meet again! 

• * V 

When*the dreams affife are fluff 1 , 

JVlAn its. wasted lamp is dead, 

When in cold oblivion's shade 
Beau$, pow’r and fame are laid. 

Whereffmmortal spirits reign 
Then m$y w^ three meet again ! 
Cliputund-airtst. r A ‘ 

MARIA* OR THE MOTHER’S DIRGE. 

• • 

RY WILLIAM CARET. * 

DIRGE THE ^SECOND. 

ifow fragrant is the breath of spring 
The Lark and Linnet, on thawing, 

TJjeir wdd-iAiodcarrqi 1 *sweety*siftg: 

• Oh lift, how sweet, my daughter. 

. r • • ’ • 

The morning sky ^ tinfc’d with gold : 

The landscape lovdly to behold : 

T^e gfehres thei^vivid buds unfold : 

Awal^;, arfee ; my daughter. 

'Aft thou'so fast in slumber bound ? 

And^s thy chambefso profound? 

So barf’d from^ght and clos’d frim sound ? 
Co cold thy bed, my daughter? 

No sun thy narrow house can cheer: 

No spring, no summer ihereappear: 

No change of season marks the year: 

No voice is heard, my daughter. 
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*Ni> ;il iv-imte can to thee rep ■ ir; 

Thy bed no lov’d Companion share; 

The wo£r> alone has entrance thei%. 

The silent worm,—my daughter. 

Of late, 1 maik’d on Avon’s side, 

The bending iiljS silver pride} • 

Reflected iri^he crystal tid*; 

thought on thee, my dauglifc*. 

ATis, inline revolving hou4* • 
chiLiiif Wast, an angry show’r. 

®eat down the Imfldy, ruin’d flow’rw 

How like thy fate, my dai^htejr. 

• The spr: r 'g is past, it swiftly fled} • 

For Pain ar ! Sorrow, on thy head, 

The pflial of affliction shed, s 

And blighted thee, my daughter. 

Bfft ah, thcfgraces of thy mind, 

Thy sense and gentleness combin’d, • 

Tjjy looks of liweand voi*e so kind. 

Can 1 forget, my daughter? 

Since I must quit this fatal place, • 

Oh could 1 onee more view thy faee, 

And fold tiiee in a last embrace,* . 

• * ^ 

And press"hy hand, my daughtef. 

Or could I ope’ thy lovely shrityf, . 

And nfy burying check to tjjiiee, % 
The world, 1 think, 1 could vesign. 

And sleep with theej my daujftjtef. 


LINES 

Occationod by the departure V « Friend for 
* Candfia. 

* • • 

tlNHurrcED the wave and^mcIouded«the sky. 

The sails gent|y swellir^ as kissed by the wind, ( 
Sweet England receding, the passenger’s eye 
Still look’d but in vain for the prospect behind. 

The cliffs proudly rising no mor«can hev^w—- 
(WWch the sailor, return’d after many a storm. 
Hails with fra import as beacons of happiness 

* tTUe ’>. * * 

Not a^hadow.is left for sweet fancy tg form. 

In vain would he catch, the close of the day, 
For the last timejtfhe sound* of sojgpe far distant 
bell; « • * 

But nought—save the v£ssel\jlividyig its way. 

Is heard—or the boatswain proclaim in £**‘air>^| 

well." • _ 

- , * • 

Adieu, England! adieu, t’tan cjy dear native 
land, • 

Ye winds on your wings kindly waft my adieu; 
Many yeais must pass by, e’er again on your 
strand 

I may hope the sweet joys of the past to renew. 



the tear be permitted to steal, 
caroll’d, my bosom to swell} 
parted,” I feel— 
be saying farewell 

ver.” Before I return, 
with#so keen a regre] 
one to that far dist; 


& 


Down my cheek 
At thesong I ha 
Believe me, “ ’tr 
-• Believe me/ 1 

And perchance 
Of those^vho 
Haply some will be 

* bourne, • 

And tVc frignd of their youtli—haply others 

* forget. 

As I.dfell pn the*thought shadows transiently 
rise, • , 

And my breast, at tlie sound of “ for ever,” 
begts high} 

But a glance of sweet suffthir-e r rom Anna’s 
bright eyes, 

Bids the gloom be no more, and disperses the sigh, 

ifts, Anna, with«thee I contented Will roam ; 

Jvrtth theethe wild beau'ies o%iatuy explore; 
As thy fells in the Sun, Niagara shall foam. 

We jvith awe will their mighty creator adore. 

When the beautifuV white bird announces the 

* spring, 

4«d the flowers of Ahe cotton tree glisten with 
• . ’ dew > 

When their fragrance around-palnif and cedar- 
trees fling, ** • 

W^willfar from'fhe (log star their solitude woo. 
• . * 

When for mirth and for converse the circle we 

At the social fireside, when snow covers the 
ground, 

We will smile at the boisterous force of the storm, 
And pass “ to our friends," the sweet senti¬ 
ment round. 

Thus the passenger spoke, till the shadows of 
9 night 

Stol%slowly the bosom oSOcean along; 

Id its rocky abode fhe gull winging its flight, 

On the breeze of night swelling the mariner’s 

• song. , 

• • The whitejjird, mentioned in the 9th verse, is 
the chigf Canadian Jjifli of melody; itjs a (find of 
Jjfcrtofan^ffnd remarkable for announcing the re¬ 
turn of jpnng.. t , , ' 

The cottA-tree is peculiar to Canada; „*ufts of 
flowers grow^on its top, which,,/when shaken in 
the morninl, before theedew falls off, produce 
honey *that fhay bl boiled .up into Bugar; the 
seed being a pod, containing a very fine kuad of 
cotton. 

Immense forlsts apparently coeval with the 
world, abound in North America; trees in an 
endless vand|y of species, losing themselves in 
the clouds. 
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TO A YELLOW BUTTERFLY. 

•9 

• BY A YOUNG LAB Y. 

Hail, loveliest trisect of the Spring ! 
Sweet buoyant child of Phoebus, t^il! 

•g* 1 soaring otfthy downy wing, 

Or sporting m the sunny tale 1 

O! lovely is thy airy form, q 

That wears the Primrose hue so Hair j 
It seems as tf a passing storm 
Iiad rais’d the beauteous flower inpir . 

Tar different from the spotted rac& 

That sultry June^ bright suns unfold, 
That seek in her fair fl(#w’rs their place, 
And proud*dis^day.thcirfirings of gold. 

For, brilliant is their varying dye, 

And, basking in the fervid ray, 

They in the new blown rosesjie, 

Or routed thr^opening Cistus pit*/ ! 

But thou, with April’s modest flower, * 
Her Violet '•weet of snowy hue, • 
Tranquil shalt pass the nqjfntide*Tiour, 
And sip, content, the evening dew. « 

■Ah, may no frost* thy beauties chill. 

No storms tl^y Iff tie frame destroy ; 

But, spoking flay beside the rill, 

May’st thou thy irAistdlrt life enjoy! 


• • 


TIME AND CUPID. 

IIis lifis in travelling always spent , m 
Old Tune, a much renowned wight. 

To a wide river’s margin went. 

And call’d for ud wnh all lus might: 

“ Will none have pity on my years, 

“ I that preside m t-vCry clime ? 

“ O, my good friends, and passengers, 

“ Lend, K‘od*a hand to pas<flnld '1’iine 
Full many a young and spughtly lass, 

Upon the adverse*bank appear'd, a 
AYhn e. ger s tight old time to pass, 

On a small bark by Cu(5id steer’d j» 

Jut one, 'he wisest if 1 ween,* * 

Repealed ofubis moral rhyme— 

Ah! many a* .on .'tas si»pwre< k’d Seen, 
Thoughtless a i gay, in passing ^Time' 
Blythe Cupid soyr?the l^ark unmoor’d, 
An^spread the highly waving sail*} * 

He took old fathejTtme on woarf. 

And gave his canva^ to thr-^ale.** 

Then joyous as he row’d alrXg, • m e 
He oft exclaim'd,—“ Okerve, my lasses,' 

“ Attend the burden of my song, 

“ How sprightly Time with Cepid passes !” 
At lehgth the^irchin weary grew, 

For soon or late ’tis still the case i 
He dropprr] t)|e oar and rudder ttw— 

Time steer’d the vessel in his p lace. 

No. XX. Vul. IIr 
t 


Triumphant now the vejAan cries, 

“ ’ Tis now my turn you find yodViglasscs^ 
“ What the old proverb says is wise, 

“ Thai.Love With Time as lightly passes !” 


THfc SWALLCjvy. 

IVrillen op boahit Majesty's Ship Fengeatjfe, 
on a Swallow familiarly entrrjifg the » H'ar'J 
Jioom, the ship being lluj/t one hundred fc 
from Land. 

BY DR. TROTTER. 

Welcome hither, airy trav’ler. 

Hither rest t' y weajird wing, • 

Though front clime to clime a rev’Ier, 
•Constant to returning spring. 

, along the trackless ocean. 

Thou by chance hast mass’d the way, . 

I’ll direct thy wav’ring motion, • 

► • Bu^ t moment with me stay. 

I*liave pews of note to freigjit thee, 

**Bear # w.'nd’rmg fcdor’s vow, 

, §o shall notdiie fatSgwait tlwse,* 

Love shall be thy pilot tjpw. 

# • 

# Shun,V pfay the<^ gentle strangt^j 

Toucl^iio^GallwFs hated shore, 

• There's death, and certain da'ger, 

She is^stain’d with royal gore.* ^ 

But to hagpier Bri’ian tend thee, 

Wherftthe milder virtues rove. 

And this kiss with which I send thee, # 

Bear it to my distant love. • 

• _ • 

Near her window fix thy dwelling. 

No rufte hand s#.. 11 do thee w rung. 

Safer far than arch orHeiling, 

Delia’s self shall guard thy young. 

There a thousand soft sensations, 

* full the tiauquil mind to rest; 

• # Natnre there, »i h fond ptrsuasmns, 

(Jyjt shall sochheaa park’s breaft.s 

Haste Jhen % g'’ntle bird of passage. 

When thou leav’st,our Wint’ry isle. 

Bring nte back wiy Delia’, message, 
^ng.a*kiss an<^bring4 smile. 


* "perfectly coinciding in gentiment with the 
author offl"‘se stands, 4e cannot forbear observ¬ 
ing, that this is a s'ain which will remain an ever¬ 
lasting blot indhe annals of France While his 
savage subjects dipped their handkerchief* and 
pikes in the blood of the ill fated Louis, he 
fell, 

“By strangers honour’d, and by atrangers 
mourn’d.” 

C 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR JULY. 


FRENCH THEATRE. 

t 

MAIDS TO Dk MAkltlFD. 

r r 

[Continued from Page. 328, Vol. II-'l 

f 

(Enter AcSathe, in a riding-habit.) 

t Agathe. My presence, perhaps, ia trouble¬ 
some 5 

Pauline.' Not in the least, this gentfeman was 
about to leave me. But what means this riding- 
habit ?, , ' 

Agathe. The weather is so beautiful, that I 
formpd the project # of exploring the neighbour¬ 
ing country. But you, my dear sister, what a stu¬ 
died negligence there is in your dress ?• i 

Pauline. Studied; I assure you 1 paiu no at¬ 
tention to it. « . 

Sainville (aiidej . Is all .this intended to capti¬ 
vate ray attention ? ' 

Agqthe. The o^steward goes with me. Will 
Mr Sainviltf! fee so good a. to acu>n;oany me, 
we would Hunt by the way. You are fond of 
the chace. • 

Saigville. Moderately. 

Agathe. 1 like it passionately, and am glad my 
taste agrees with yours. 1 

Pauline (aside). Very well, my dear Agathe. 
Sainville {asidi). This, time it is plain that 
Corsignac Gras not mistaken. (Aloud). 1 am very 
sorry th|t I must tear myself from ybur company, 
but Mr. Jaque^iin expects"me, and the business 
in which wf are engaged is tooimportant to admit 
of any delay. My friend Corsignac is at liberty, 
and may prove a m^re acceptable companion. 
(To Pauline). 1 beg you will resume you: read¬ 
ing .—f Aside). They are mad, or at least very 
foolish; I’ll gd in search of, Ley use. [Exit. 

* Agathe (aside). flow impertinent ,‘o send me 
to his friend Corsignac ! 

Pauline 1 {aside). Heist true citizen, some s ,c- 
cessful merchant’s son perhaps; he has nothing 
of a gentleman; what stories Ursulc hti told 
me! < 

Agathe. O that I had nofj been so difficult in , 
my time!—-Mr. Ledouu is now the only one 
who pays his. addresses tu md. ‘ r 

Pauline. Hear me, Agathe, we promised to be 
frank i I lud some intentions upon Sainville. 
Agathe. So had 1, sister. 

Pauline. 1 guessed it, when I saw you dressed 
like an amazon. 

Agathe. The same Idea struck me when I per¬ 
ceived you<ud turned shepherdess. 


" Pauline. I give b : m up te you. 

Agatht. HajJ he seen me alone, 1 might not 
have been affronted with a refusal, but the 
charms of four girls younger than 1, could not 
fail cftmpardd with mine, to deprive me ei 
all hope of success. 

Pauline. You have actcL- wrong in treating 
poor Ledouxso ill. - • 

Agathe. Did you. not remark 1 that during 
breakfast Mr. Corsignac had his o, es constantly 
fixed upon you. 

• Pauline. Indeed! well he has at least some 
originality in, him. But stay, it is he who told 
Ursule that Sainville was a romantic, sentimental 
swain. 

Agathe. Yf>u mistake; he told hei that Sain- 
ville was fond of dashing, hunting, and horses. 

Pauline. Are you sure she did not deceive 
you ? 

Agathe. No, it is rather through giddiness; 
but as to Corsignac, he has his v» ws-r-let yourself 
be taught by my exSfiipl?, do not refuse him. 

Pauline. And be*you not so cruel towards j our 
lover Ledoux. • 

. \ Enter Corsignac ) 

Corsignac (to Pauline). Vouchsafe to dispel 
my anxiety, and confirm the truth of what Sain¬ 
ville just now told me. Am 1 fortunate enough 
to have been sent for by you. 

Pauline. No, Sir; you have been misled, it is 
my sister who wishes for your company. 

, Agathe. 1 am loo much your friend for that, 
and I give Up my walk; for I should be sorry to 
deprive Nir. Corsignac of the pleasure of Pauline’s 
conversation. , 

Corsignac • Amiable sister; how grateful 1 feci 
for yoi#. kindness! it encourages me, and plucks 
Ti.y secret fro n my heart.—( ’Co Pa dine). 1 levs 
ou to gladness. - . 

Pauline. Sir ? * 

Corsignac. Forgive this sudilel declaration,but 
when it is the Resistless power of sympathy that 
acts upon us-, y 

Agathe. Of sympathy f 

Cor stgn Ac. i am a man such as you want. It 
is true, I have met with no romantic adventures, 
but I feel capable of writing novels; and in order 
to taste the joys of life, I believe it is far prefer¬ 
able to be their author than their hero. We w ill 
transhte togR'her all the chefs-d’oeuvre of the 
English misses, will melt with it terest at every 
stroke of misfortune their imagination shall have 
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invented. In after times we may perhaps invent 
some oVselves: and then the delightful pleasure 
of enriching them we love, will stand within yoffir 
reach. In a word, I am an honest man, a good 
natured fellow, l have obtained yo%r guardian's 
CTtiscnt, and feel inclined to be for ever inlovc 
with my wife. What else #ould you require. •* 
. Pauline. You will permit me, Sir, tiflook upon 
this speech as a mere joke. * 

Corsignac. As you please, only remember that 
under a veil of pleasantry, Atany scriofb ’affairs 
jnay be conducted. • * 

Pauline Answer this question; what accounf 
of your friend Sainville, did you give Ursule. 

CorsignaJ. That «rhict% honour and truth dic¬ 
tated to me#s Hut let me dwell a little more on 
the tendervand powerful sentiment which a glance 
of yours has awakened in my heart. • 

Pauline. Not yet, think onty <*f assisting jny 
sister. * " • § * 

Corsignac. To be useful to the sister of the t 
person I love so ardently, would itylced make me 
happy. . • . 

Pauline. This morning she received htr. Le- 
doux very coldly; anth now she repent^ her 
impiudence. * t 

Corsigvy:. I«nderst»nd you, in a few minutes 
he will be at her feet. *• [Exit 

Agalhe. His vivacity* is Charming—bat how 
eoufd you send h*rn after Mr. I,edoux ? - • . 

Pauline. Shall i call him back? 

Agmthe. I do not mean that; b«t Iqt jn^know 
what is your opinion about this Mr. Corsignac. 
Pauline. My opinion—hush ! here is Louise. 

(Enter Louise) 

Pauline I will be as plain with you, my dear 
Louise, as I tv>#p: been with n^r sistCr; you may 
without apprehension of hurting my feelings, 
marry Sainville ; I think no more of him. 

Agathe. Nor I either; we resign the conqueA; 
for it is just yon should net be disappointed of the 
husband your father meant t# give yo>. 'Fare- 
Veil, I must talk a little in private with iffy sister 
LoHite ( ah ne'f They yjeld Saifiville to me* 
have'they uu. red morS of lhs diipAsitiryi^ 
than Ursule has.revealed to me. AlwayS gallant 
with the ladie,, she sairf; yet *h% apfleais to 
sincerb, so open, perhaps I sh fold he able to 
change him. Should Ilove, oroAoul^lavokbliim? 
—Shall I act a coquetTeV p^t ?——Yes—I must 
follow Ursule’s advice. Q&eav’ns ! he is coming 
towards me, and she has forsaken me. I must 
try to escape him. v 

* (Enter Sainville^ 

Sainville. Do s I intrude upon your time, madam ? 
you seem desirous of shunning me, the reception' 


you firsfc gave me, was* more favourable . what 
caprice has so suddenly altered your mind 

Lomse. What caprice, Sir, am 1 accused of 
being capricious ? 

Sainville.. 1 fear to dive* too deeply into the 
fueling# of your ,heart. t 

• •Jatuise. You may draw ainferences from 
them, l never jJf.tempt*to conceal the state of my 
soul. * * # * 

Si Anvil It. As your father’s friend you received 
•me with some dcmonsirai ions of pleasure, as your 
intended husband, you seem to detest my pre- 


be continued.] * 

m * IIAYMARKET. • 

1 On Wednesday, July 1, Mr. Young made his 
appearance in th£character'of Don Fvlu+ in The 
Jfonrler.i He does not appear to have that ease 
and vegiatihty of countenance, or that vivacity of 
feeling apd variety of expression, which are ne- 
ce4ary tq#a comic aeftr. His features aic stern 
jtnd unpiiable, and fii# generSl iflanncr solemn 
and harsh.* Nothing can be more foreign from 1 
merriment than his attempt at fnirih : his gaiety is 
*>o apparently effort ta and what huimiur he brings 
^'orth is »p#ileJby the constraint and labour of its 
production. To succeed in comedy a man must 
have a peAiliar temperament which ndedffcation 
can give. AH the excellencies of the tragic actor 
may be taught; the comediau’s are the gift of 
nature alone. Wfecan prondunce, therefor#, that 
Mr. Young wilt never become Alebrated as a 
comfc a#tor.. 

The general fault*of his performanA in this 
character was, that he was boisterous and decla¬ 
matory ; that his jealousy was too*much of a 
tragic cast, and more suited lhA ravings of an 
Olheljo, or the phlegmatic acrimonious jealousy 
ofa Kitely, than to the busy, bustling, syiguine 
Vmperament of Don Felix. Altogqfher, his per- 
| formaUce^was thtt fY a mtif of good sense, whoa 
was unequal to the character for no other reason 

9 # C | 

tlfan because nature never Intended him to per¬ 
form it. • * 

Mr^ Litchfield’s l?iolant<0wss admirable. Her 
clear, mellow, and hitrnlonious enunciation was 
excellently fitted for thtf character. She was At 
once Signified amf tender; she, rallied and re. 
buktd h# lover with equal ease and nature. Her 
| humour was without constraint, and her dignity 
without sevet4ty. In a«word, we know no actress 
who approaches her in this character but Mrs. 
Jordan, to whom the comic muse has justly 
yielded the palm. 

Mr. YOUNG’S STRANGER. 

On Friday, July 3, Mr. Young tfypeared in 
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the character of the ill) an;'a , and \w‘ c.m Soy, i 
■with justicef that whatever reason we had to i ou- 
, damn him in the eh.ructerol f'Wt'r, we feel no in- ' 
dotation bir to applaud him, almost without 
reserve or modulation, in the petfosmance of this 
difficult part Tpat solemnity,and sevt^enesj^oi 
style which rcrtd|red his ComcAy ineil'ectiwe'ihnl* 
djsa^ree ble, adapted him in',a more peculiar 
a’m^maer to the part of the Stranp^r 

His sorrow was truly difU.ifiod and simple, his 
misanthropy was majestic, and the whole of ifis 
representation was suited to the tone of fueling 
•f the Stranger ; it was a warm lies*, keenly 
sensible of injury; a doanng husband, with a 
distempered sensibility-%>f him nr; a friend more 
credulou> th in prudent; in a word, a man of ex¬ 
tensile philanthropy, whose powots of rnnuP, and 
high wrought delicacy of feeling, served r ithetto 
attract mi-fortune,—to accumulate and fasten it 
uponBum, thin to lighten ttby a worldly philo¬ 
sophy, and m i -aijus yielding to «hc streaA># 
All the L .itures of this vari d character,^he more 
subtile distiiK- ions, and nicer tra ts,*wercj#ost 
tdmtiablv caughj and eni^odi-*d by IVft. Young in 
his perfoimance on th • fbove night • 

Hi* juilginent,was conspicuous in what may 
be called tlj^ gr.md style df acting.—*n sinkglg 
Subordinate parts; in othbr wnqls, yri'Siibduing 
them to the general ease and -.faiplicity Af ift 
tuie^au^biinging forward and rendgr.ng mo 
nent these parts alone, to which * rength a id 
effect ''•dnig. His taste was exercised in a just 
and rcible selcion of b guties, as w- ll in 
the delivery of < m dul .^ue and tone and feeling 
of theacl.a racier, as i > the choice, of attitude and 
genera^ rnan sr of ] ersointibn : we # can say no 
more. His ctgrectness n&er made him languid 
Or nm chatjje.il ; his warmth was natural feeling, 
rising by due degrees to its -iroper height. In th j 
scene in winch he rdjtes his misfortunes to Hat on 
Steirfort, he wa not surpassed^ KemhIB : atm 
in ^^reconciliation with his wife, Kemble alo*e 
has exceyedMfim. # , # # 

• Mrs Litchfi'ld’s Mrs IfalUr is inferior only 11 
to Mrs*Siddot)b • . . 

On Thursday night, .Vilv 16, was product d at 
this theatre a n^w melo-ftram^ called The 
J7» tress. It is from ^he-pen of Me. I 1 #Hook, 
the author of Tekeli, and is« frcetrauslatinn from 
the French. The name r<thc Frenchapiece itp 
Ias JSvenements d'un Jeur. The following are 
the principal • 

DRAMATIS fERSOlt£. 

I The Governor.Mr Chapman. 

CountF.verard.Mr Young. 

Count Adolphus.Mr. Carles. 

Oliver Mr D* Camp. 


Vincent .. Mr. Mathews. 

Philip.».Mi Lis/on. ' 

* Thomas. Mr, Taylor. 

Cel-stin^...Mrs Taylor, 

Pauuna.«Mrs. Liston. ( 

• Alite . Mrs. Gibbs. 

* Scele, Austria. 

I. # . 

1 As to the plot of this piece it issiinple enough. 

It is an Escape dramatised—One or two attempt* 
fail; #bt .d guar<t being put asleep, or his eyes 
coveted, anif a grfat cojt thrown over the prisoner, 
the catastrophe is fortunately brought about It 
has eerta>nlv as mulh mer^' as most things of 
the kmil; but, in scwutifid effect dand incident, 
is inferior to Tckeli. • 

^fr. Hook, jun. is a voung man of fnuch talent; 
Aid it is to be lamented that he confines himself 
tis ti*ii<datina, and the importation of what is per¬ 
haps nc^. vPry well worth the height —The chief 
merit of this Piece, however, is the Music which 
accompanist. 

The«cxcellence rtf Mr. Hook, the compcser, is 
not felly understood He is truly a nns'er; his 
m 14 . 1 c has a distinct c4iaracte> of ns own. It has 
, the sweetness, the p’aintiveifess % and simplicity 
of the Scotch inelbdv, wifhoutats weakness and 
monotony—It thus’^iroSiires a pleasing and 
*«r.idilhlly increasing impression, when listened to 
with attention. • It is strictly *he music which is 
suited to Silvan scenery; to Gondolas gliding' 
thrnpgy ihe'waters on a summer’s evening—to 
any thing that is tranquil, placid, and Arcadian. 
He neither excels in gaiety or greatness; his 
music has too much sentiment lor the one, and 
too much regularity for the other. In the 
pastoral kind of music (wc mean the Italian 
pastoral) wjjere simplicity does not preclude ele¬ 
gance, nor nater*science, Mr ^Rook is not only 
Tie fi»t mast-r of his 'ime, # but we believe, with¬ 
out exception that he is perfectly at the head of 
thissp"cies. 

There ishne song in this piece peculiarly in 
this mqftei’s best ftailner. The word., we believj, 
were # k 

. “ Tk^villagfiln tehic hjpe as lorn."^ 

a , *• 

Froth some accident, however, 'he whole 
rtffect df (hif sing wa? Spoilt by\ most barbar 
inelegance— a Vratn of peculiar sweetness was 
tern»inated,hy Afull burthen *or symphony, or 
whatever tiny cal^, of J'of, lot, de, rol , lot ; and 
which* hfr. Taylo% to tnfcnd the matter, gave 
with infinite fun. Surely this should be omitted, 
as the song all tyled to is the sweetest in the whole 
piece. 

To' conclude, this Milo-Branfa was received 
with great a]kplause, and roust wove extremely 
nonular. * 


popular. 
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FASHIONS 

For AUGUST, 1907 . 




EXPLANATION ©F THE‘PRIMPS OF FASHION 


ENGMSH COSTUME. 

• «• 
KE^tSlNGTOty-djWtDEN DRESSES. 

No. 1 .—A plain cambric round dress, t walk¬ 
ing length. Rolnan spencer «of celestijl blue 
sar-net, with Vandyke l.ippels and falling collar; 
finisht'd with the si me round ihe*bottww mf the 
waist, and flowing open in front of the bosom. 
A village hat of Imperial chip, with bee-hive 
crown, confined under the chin with ribbon the 
colour of the spencor. Cropped hair, divided in 
the centre of the forehead with full curls. Gloves, 
and shoes of Jcinnu-coloured kid* Parasol of 
saltnon-coloured sarsnet. * - 

• * 

No. 2 —Round train dre*.s of lndii muslif, 
with short sleeves, ormrqputed round the bottom 
and sleeves'with a rich border of nec^le-jvork. 
Promenade tippet of Rmssc^ lace, lu#id with 
white-satin. tilt of white chip, qr fancy cap 
lilac wtin, with a Brussels kce vail, tj^iir con 
fined in braids over the right temple, and foftn^B*) 
in loose curls the ojfp#site side. # Qoid hp^p 
earrings. Gloves and slippers oP lilac-kid. 

•- • 

London Waikin^* Drejses^ ^ 

No. 3.—A French jacket and petticoat of 
India muslin, finished at the extreme, edge in 
'YaAdyke and headings of embroidery. Plain 
:shwt sleeve; • frock bosom, confined at each 
corner pf the bust, where'the jacjgj>t falls In Vasy j 
lappels. Full frill of French net round the 


• 

jonquil sarsnet, ornamented with a wreath of 
simiLtwdowcfs, H^r a waved" c np ; oval hoop 
earrings * Y°rk tan gloves; shneseof jonquille 
kid ; paws*I o# bright lavender blossom. 

No 4 plain round gown of*he*fincst 
cambric, wijji gored bosom, and slashed sleeve#. 
Lace tucker, with shell-scolloped edge. Robe 
pence of jaconotamuslm, bordered allroun^wiih 
needle-work and Vafldvke A*Gipsy hat of 
satin4>tra# r , with edge n-la thevaux de-fAte tied 
across thegcrown, aj^d under the chin? with * 
|*handkerchief of P.iri-, /let, or coloured sarsnet. 
Bosom of the gown confined witW a bow of 
ribbon to correspond. Straw-coloured kid gloves 
and shoes. Parasol of shaded green sarsnet. 


back and shoulders. 


Brunswick bonnet^bf pale 


• GENERAL* < >BSER VAYWQiS 

• THE • 

pres£nt*style i of*fa$hioN'able 

DECORATION. 

IjpvfcNG given,«iii cellar pingressien, our 
delineations and renjarkg on the various fashions 
of the # passing se.ison, wc St length offer to our 
several readers a ciftse *f equal .animation, at¬ 
traction,?nd splen'or. We'scarcely ever wit¬ 
nessed a period when taste and fashion were more 
| perfectly irt ifhi$ori; itor any season when cle¬ 
gs nde and grace shone with such unrivalled fas¬ 
cination, Not only amidst the assemblies of 
rank and opulence, but in those simple unob¬ 
trusive adornments appropriated lo fKe interme¬ 
diate nation—in those chaste habit* becoming 
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Such as move in a Av>re domesticated sphere, 
hire our (fit country-women exhibited testi¬ 
monies of their advancement in taste, and the 
graces of life. 

The era is long since past, when the daughters 
of our Isle condescended to Jurn copyists ; and 
the females ofneighbouring kingdom Ar>w f 
happy to aid tlieir exhausted inventions, by 
adopting the correct graces of English style.— 
When, therefore, we offej a sample of Parisian 
decorations, it is moi% with a view of rendering 
our information extensive, various, and amusing, 
than front the necessity of offering ^to British< 
females prototypes for imitation. 

Although the metropolis is gradually losing on 
the scoie of fashionable attraction,*yet do the 
Opera, Vauxhall, and our summer Theatre*, stilt 
continue to exhibit a crowded display of beauty 
and fashion. Pleasure still holds her court withift 
its and her*votaries. Beguiled by her va¬ 

rious allurements, seem reluctant tg quit th^ 
field. * 

Little alteration 15Visible in the out-door cos¬ 
tume since our last cflmmunicatiqn ; bill* at 
Vauxhall wts cfbserve *a* novelty and grace of 
style appropriate to that place of captivating 
resorf. The h(fht flowing robes* and shadowy 
vestments, "flowery •rnarqents, and aJute vefls, 
worn by our fashionable elegailtfs* c*> n s py e 
render this brilliant scene truly Arcadian. Gowns 
and are now usually made "round, and 

short; trains, evf*n in full dres , <,«bcing almost 
entirely exploded. We trust, however, that a 
speedy edict from the throne <*f taste, will again 
introduce thft graceful appendage; for, however 
convenient and appropriate (which ethe* short 
dre»s <#rtainly is) to the^norning.eor walking 
costume, the clistinguisbing effect of a drawing* 
bum is destroyed by this general reduction, and 
our females unquestionably deprived of much 
external dignity and' elegance. Frocks of co¬ 
loured muslin, or Italian crape, with a painted 
border of shq'ls in Mosaic, worn over wfjile 
farsnet slips, are a- rjsw arit^efegant artiste; and 
Trench veils of coloured gauss, form'tng at once 
the heSd-dress* and drapery, arfe considered as 
most graceful ornaments. ,They are usually 
worn with a plain vghite sarsnet or muslin gown, 
with flowers or wreaths'*u front of uie hair, 
placed towards the lefh® sidf, so as nearly to ob¬ 
scure the eye brow. f ' > 

At the Duchess of *M—( n ■ 's lag roqt, we 
noticed two dresses of much novel attraction. 
The one entitled * the Pomeranian mantle,' was 
formed of pea green gauze, cut in irregular 
pointed drapery,and trimmed with a silver tufted 
fringe; it was worn over a Gossamer satin under- 
diess, which had a narrow border of the hop- 
blossom (JjeUcateiy painted round the bottom.— 


The hair in alternate ringlets, and bands, was 
ornamented wt^li the same flowers, Srastetiiliy 
disposed. A "sandal of white sa in, laced with 
green chord, fastened with a tassel above tli« 
bend ef tlae ankle. - 

The second dress, which struck us as singul wly 
attractive, was staled ‘ the Cashmerian robe.’ 
This dre*s was formed of azure blue crape, with 
Ulteinate spotf of blue and silver foil, and orna¬ 
mented at the extreme edge with silver fringe. It 
was* pmrn.over a white satin round dress; was 
fastened with a pearl brooch on the left shoulder, 
and fell in a kind of fioman drapery round the 
form in front, gradt^Hy descending till it com¬ 
posed the train, cojapletirfg ther most elegant 
tout ensemble that imagination cou'd paint. The 
head-dress, worn with this habit, consisted of a 
wnall half-square of blue patent-net, spangled 
ayd«boidere^ v^ih silver. It was tied simply 
across flie^orehead, in the Chinese style, beyond 
which me hair appeared in dishevelled curls, and 
occasitftially^ fell over the handkerchief. The 
shoes ^rere bfue satin, ypth silver rosets. 

DFess gowns are still worn high in the bosom, 
anjJ very low on the back #nd shoulders. No 
t handkerchief is seen in full dress; but the bottom, 
beeves, and neck, ar% frequqpily ornamented 
with borders of naturabflowers. Dancing dresses 
of Italian tiffany, wrapt, or leno, bordered with 
the»convolvolus^ wild roses, daisies, violets, &o. 
&c. have this season given a most animated coup 
tTafif tp # the* ball-room. Indeed flower* as an 
ornament were never introduced with a more dis¬ 
tinguishing effect. For the hair, they are formed* 
in wreaths, tiaras, and small bunches; and each 
are placed very low on the forehead. The hair 
is now scarcely every seen without an ornament 
of this kiiyi, or the smalt half handkerchief, 
which consists f( patent net,? embroidered or 
spangled. The latter was the distinguishing 
ornament of a fair«bride of* rank, on her first ap¬ 
pearance at the opera, after her marriage. It 
was dis^os&l in the Chinese style; but they are 
equally fashionable placed at the back of ttye 
, Jjead, and brought under the|chin, with tiaias 
formed of carnatiqnj ii* front of the forehead. 

, ffiatde&ts of broad gold are classed amidst a fa- 
st^iona^te selection; fciU the tiyban has long re¬ 
signed its. pfac|, in the sphere of taste *iid ele¬ 
gance. That dignified and graceful ornament, 
the ‘winged* ruff, <1 la .Mary Queen of Scots, 
seems entirely conned to a. few females of rank 
and taste, and is perhaps more immediately ap¬ 
propriated to such as may claim the privilege of 
singularity. The Vandyke though still very 
prevalent, is not considered so nqvel, or genteel, 
as rhfe shell f or crescent scollop; and the pro* 
menace tippets, and French bonnets, are now 
becon^ absolutely canaillish. The Gipsy h*t. 
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and robe pelice, form an elegant morning cos¬ 
tume : th% former are generally of chip with silk 
drowns; and the latter of white* or coloured*!] 
muslin, trimmed with thread lace. The French 
r!«k of white sarsn#t, is very generally*esteemed; 
this article is also trimmed round with broad 
lace; and is formed sdmewhaAlike thecopMc/iirw^j 
worn by our females of old. Caps^re considered 
an indispensable in the morning costume. These 
are variously formed; but the Anne Bullen cap, 
and the Brunswick mob, are*those <n fteferal 
estimation, both for their ijoveltf, simplicity, anti 
elegance. A large honnet, styled the woodland 
poke, has lately been introduced. It forms a 
complete shaile fffr tTife fuc^; and is particularly 
adapted for thfce ladies, who, on the public pro¬ 
menades, orliy the sea side, would be otherwise 
exposed to the scorching rays^of a summed 
sun. These bonnets, so conspicuous for tAob- 
trusive neafness, are best formed of tle*r leflo, 
with the raised pea spot. They are linqj} with 
coloured sarsnet, agreeably tp the,<taste of the 
several wearers; trimmed reftind the edge, and 
crown, with a Vandyke lace, and simply confined 
with a ribbon undSr the thin. The French 
jacket and petticoats, of cambric, edged with g 
beading of «mbr#5dery^ jfre the last new article for 
morning attire : the jackets made with a square 
collar, and long sleeves ; shaped to the fofm of 
the arm. Sometimes it is cut with a round frock 
bosom; and worn with an embroidered shirt. 
Trinkrts have undergone little change«i*ic»our 
Jlast information. The sapphire necklace, earrings, 
and brooches, are most distinguishable on females 
of taste; but pearls, diamonds, emeralds, and 
the union of gold and hair, must ever be ranked 
t amidst the most chaste and elegant ornaments in 
this line. Gloves and shoes admit of little 
variety. The kid slipper for Walking ; and tt^ 
sandal of satin, fo% full dress, are gerferally 
adopted. * * * 

The prevailing colours fpr the season are pink, 
lkvender blossom, green, and jonquille. « , 

* LETTER pNJDRESST. * 

PRO tJ ELIZA TO JULFA, PREVIOUS 


quitted Truro. There l*was at leSjt contented. 
The confined circle in which my faeuhies were 
permitted to roam, gave little opportunity for the , 
expansion of thought, or thg intercourse of po¬ 
lished life. A still quiet routine of domestic 
pin^uitsdhd feelings, rendered my spirits calm and 
dereda My plegsures were ntjt Vailing 1 , were 
not vivid;,but then they satisfied me. Andjf 
(as is asserted) all happiness is comparative, I 
cannot%ay absolutely ahat Jl am benefited by the 
cflange. For with all the numerous pleasures 
by which 1 have of late been surrounded—-while 
friends ha#e flattered and beaus pursued; yet da 
I not feel that perfect tranquillity 1 was sensible 
of when in^Cornwall. AVesiLss anxfety, a sort 
of hurrying apprehensive emotion, flutters in my 
breaE; and I am not philosopher enough to 
traBe the cause which actuates, or the medicine 
\&hich heals. We were to have quitted Ipwn 
three days since; but have this morning reCeived 
tfqfds for the Marchioness of S———\ last grand 
assembly^ which will collect together all the rank 
an<^beautj»in London and itsanjrons, Mary is 


DEPARTURE FROJI LONDON. 


Arab ! my dear Julia, this vrtll probably be 
the last letter you«will receive from*me bearing 
the date of dear enchanftng London. My spirits 
are, I confess, a little-below /ar at thff pfbspect 
of quitting Its gay and jocund scenes. The po¬ 
lished societies, the fashionable assemblies, the 
theatres, gardens, and public drives, the works 
of genius and the production's Of art; have all 
afforded me amusement and deligh^ and, j fear, 
given me a relish for higher enjoyments.! Per¬ 
haps, mj friend, it had been better had y never 


one, of ihcfte happy ruqrtals who catch pleasure 
as» it flies, and will notPdeprive herself of any 
amusement morally within herjeaeh. A Jetter 
is travefligg By to dJy’s post, softening an in- 
duTgence, which, after so ‘long an absence, I 
sqjrcaly dire h»peto obtain—nothing less, Julia, 
than that 1 be permitted to accompany,th^e de¬ 
lightful relatives, first to their country seat in 
Kent, and frdfn thence to Brighton races. For¬ 
give me, JulTa, if 1 say that I wait in fearful sus- 
pence the result of this petition. Brighton, ^ am 
told, i| the very centre of fashionable attsaction 
at that seafon ;• and the scene will to mcyiorsess 
all the charm of nolfelty in addition. 1 shall, 
from this place, be able fo continue rqy commu¬ 
nications to you from the most select and elegant 
sources; and how much,subject for personal 
conversation will it afford for our evening tete a- 
tt^es on my return to you. Do not, tluAifore, 
condemn me on ^hc, score of fncrtdsjiip, dear 
Julia ! Gladly would I bring you to me; but as 
this is impracticable, I will endeavour t» atone 
for my protracted absence by renewing my treaty 
with you. There Ire people, Julia, who prefer 
epistoiafgr ta personal converse. You remember 
the story related by Mad*ni de Luxembourg in 
the Confessions of Rousseau, of the man who 
'quitted the compan^of his mistress purely that 
he might flave the pleasure of writing to her. 
Now though this conduct may by numbers be 
thought the very essente of romance, proceed¬ 
ing from visionaries, who, dissatisfied with things 
as they are, form to themselves a world of their 
own, and people it wiih the offspring pf ihi-v 
own refined inugindtions: yet will I maintain 
that there are situations in which an*epi»tolary 
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correspondence is morq interesting and effective 
than a per->qp<il commune; and, I trust, that my 
determined exertions to afford you instruction and 
amusement, will substantiate what 1 advance. 

Now then, dear Jtolia, to begin with the time 
present and to come j for each^ I assurjyou, is 
fully occupied wgh a succession of engag*tyeAh.' 
To-night we attend the. Duchess of B—’s 
t jncftt ; atjd scarcely a disengaged two hours 
presents itself during our stay in 'ovtpi: for 
though many fashiondbles of acknowledged ce¬ 
lebrity have quitted the metropolis, it only s$cms 
ip have excited a more determined animation in 
those which still sojourn within its walls; and 
every place of fariuunjVle resort still exhibits an 
assemblage which bespeaks neither £ dearth of 
beautv, rank, or elegance. „ 

Last evening* we mustered a strong party/or 
the opera, to wrness the unparalleled powers of 
CataVyii at her setSond benefit. Now, Julia, 1 
charge you not to laugh at, or ca^jl with me # 
when 1 say, that though 1 do not understand - 
more than a few jffti rtfs of Italian, yqf did I feel 
every note r iUred from*the enchasing pfye of 
this sweet lrftnsfrel. Nf-ver did I witness su^h 
versatility of pow ■rs. The emphatic, the digni¬ 
fied, theexprejsite, thesubjime, tbeinsiwu.-iting; 
all reach tlffe hearts of h$r cnripti/reJl audittrts, 
and proclaim this surprising wdinafi to posses 
the Very soul of harmony. Thus much for my 
fjvoufite*enrhantress, who appears To have only 
one thing to learn, that of economizing her 
talents; or rather, the art of making herself 
scarce*. So tottering and incomplete is the 
fabric on which public' applause is founded; 
that tftey, I am convinced, are mos* likely to 
cotuitidb favourites, who,wisely le*re much to 
hope and expectation. • • 

But avaftnt this moralizing strain ! and let me 
step at once (a prodigious effort of mental agi¬ 
lity), from the pulffit to the orchestra—from 
volunj.es of ethics to the crowd at Vauxball. 
Gladly, 1 a$i fine, will Julia go with me in yfc 
exchange Well then,—tb tftis gay sp*t comb 
along my friend; and gather ftom nie costume 
selected by fashionables surh as Iflarybnd me, a 
few well-directed arrow* fo^ your bow. Our , 
gowns were composed of the same materials, and 
consisted of India mtyl muslin, worked in the 
most delicate and minute*sprigs. They were 
made a walking lengthy atjd round the bottom,! 


I> were trimmed with a broad French lace; above 
' which was laid a.white satin ribbon. The bosoms 
gsnd sleeves were gored ; and the seams finished 
with satin beading. Mary wore her hair braided, 
and fastened in knots in the French style, at the 
back of her head, with a comb of brilliants aria 
fheruux de frise , a^ bandeau in the Chinese style 
crossed ljsr forehead, and over her head was 
thrown in gr/ceful negligence, a long veil of 
Pam net, embroidered in an elegant border of the 
pheasgfti's pye, copied to nature. This veil fell 
in tasteful falds ^ibout her figure, shading con- 
i sistently the bosom, 'anti forming a drapery 
strangely beautiful. ^ Mary^s figure is perfectly 
adapted to this style of oma/1ler«t, tyring the very- 
model of Grecian symmetry . Niv petite person v 
would have been perfectly shrouded in such an 
ajtfcl- ; so, Julia, 1 contented myself with my 
hair y la ruitiiju ^ decorated with a bunch of the 
varjagated pea-blossom ; which divided the curls 
in front of the forehead; and appeared in a 
cluster*so as nearly to obscure the left eyebrow. 
My bosom litas shSJJed with a half handkerchief 
of pjtent net, embroidered in a border of the 
same flowers in colours; and r was simply fastened 
at the throat with an Egyptian amulet set in 
'pearls and gold. Mary ( has joy.' ordered several 
new articles of attire* for* flie country. A new 
set of e morniryf drosses,* consisting of the French 
jacket and petticoat; the robes police of blossom, 
and white muslin Riding coats of Circassian 
silk v A < gipsy hat of satin straw, and wqodland 
poke bonnet. All her evening dresses are with¬ 
out trains, ornamented at the feet with face,' 
work, or crescent scollops ; and worn with the 
'imperial niff of lace. Little satin caps, and the 
cap Anne Bullen, with wreaths and bunches of 
natural flowers, are to form a part of her exten¬ 
sive and tasteful wardrobe. Jr send you, dear 
JAilia,. one of the prettiest gipsy hats I have ever 
seen, with a wreath of trie blue convolvulus; 
Xhich you must simply twine round the crown : 

I for you mutt Ly aside’your little French bonnet, 
they* tiling now • considered anttfathionable 
t Adieu "dear Julia. Friday's pgst will determine 
whether 1 afti destined to follow in the Train of 
^istyjor^w votaries, or soon to embrace tho«b dear 
fire side friends, wlutywjil ever jbe acted to the 
dlnctkms'o# % 

ELfeA. 


London^ PrinteS by and far J. Bell, Soul hamptoi^- Street, Strand, 
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HER MAJESTY THE; QUEEN Of PRUSSIA 


Louisa Augusta Wilhelmina Amelia, 1 

. Queen of Prussia, was born on thfe 10th of March | 
1776; she is the daughter of Duke Charles Louis j 
Fsjderfck, sovereign of the duchy*of Ml clUen- 1 
.burg-Strehtz, and nieceof her Majesty the Queen 
of Great Britain. She was betrothed to her royal 
consort in February, and married on the 24th 
December 1793. Handsome in her person, ac- 

• complished in her manners, with a mind equally 

elevated and nobjg, she possesses talenfcsuffiuent, 
if left unbiassed, to alleviate burden of statg 
to her royal consort. ‘Misled, or prejudiced,.she, 
by a fatality belonging to o.ur wretchSd fiajeef. 
became an indirect instrument|b : iMpkh r f^|lpf J 
tion in France, by forsfekinjg 1^^|4tr#e^^8ljrf. 
add condescending to put hehftrid onalhdSWltb 
a revolution try Empress, and by ‘tiff dlasuadin^ 
ber hujband from forming those xatid^lf us re¬ 
lations, which united him with the mostatrociSud* 
of usurpers. • • • * . • 

Whether impolitic errors of Aurfs - niay as 
justly be attributed to depraved and Immoral 
courtiers, as shameful arid dangerous transactions 
of cabinets are to ignorant /br corrujiteif mini¬ 
sters, the sovereigns of the Prussian Monarchy 
hare certainly since 1795 been encompassed by 
every thing derogatory to greatness, undern.ining 
rank, insulting virtue, humiliating loyalty,! and 
destructive to social order. Whauran contem- 

* poraries think, what must posteriMnudgeof cer- 


■ » 

tain transactions, and of certain connections of 
the cabinet jii Berlin ?-Does it not sqpinaus if 
every confidential attendant of the Prussian Queen 
was study in|»to degrade her, and every confiden¬ 
tial counsellor of die Prussian King was a traitor 
conspiring against lawful sovereignty, or at least 
a wrlljraid pensiqjfqr of usurpation, or amartful 
intriguer m^its pay, plotting agaiint ali^ncieut 
dynasties? • * 

The day on which Prussia forsook, the coali¬ 
tion by the treaty of Basle, she inclosed herscdl 
in a circle of dangers. Shg broke the obligation 
of«her«»ltiances without being able to form any, 
tqpk Umbrage at being reproached^ return A that 
naflona^hatred, w£icb thejvjsdom Sfuhe Em¬ 
peror Leoptrid, and Bie patriotism of Frederick 
' Wljliam 11. hadubj ured; and forgot revolutionary 
France to dread Austria and Russia. Assisted 
‘by these fat^| disfentions, Bonaparte and his 
predece«sorwhave purAied <heir disorganizations, 
plots and usurpations# • 

Justice and impartiality require, however, that 
it should at»o be rem^ked} that the lustre of the 
Prussian Monarchy was clouded before their Ma¬ 
jesties began to reign. It was obscured, if not 
darkened, by it*treaties (nth the regicide French 
republic. This was however not surprising. The 
iate King, enervated by debauchery, and in¬ 
fluenced by corrupt or depraved mistresses, be¬ 
came the easy dupe of seduction, and a prey to 
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delusion. During Vis last years the reins of 
state were drected by icvolutionary illuminati, 
by political Quicks, or by unprincipled women 
.The errors and vices of his government, although 
reprehensible and cpinplamed of, were never¬ 
theless justly ascribed toothers, not to himself. 
But when, shortly after the %ccessionA>f th|i r 
present Majestifcjthe ex-Abb6 $ieyes, IheeitdSt ([ 
i infamously notorious of'regicide*, was^udmitted 
as rn f ambasSaj|or at Berlin, loyalty was dejected, 
and rebellion reared itj head in triumph. • Not¬ 
withstanding any thing a Haugwitz, a Schoulem- 
bourg, or a Hardenberg, may have asserted to 
tlr.e contrary, the assassin of one Ki#g coflld 1 
never be a proper person to figure in the court of 
another But many thought that even ^his humi¬ 
liating act was merely a temporary thSugh a de¬ 
grading measurg, commanded by imperiouwcir- 
cumstances. • 

In,the year 1799^when the most artful as welP 
as the f most outrageous of usurpers had seized 
on the throne of the Bourbons, all truly loyjl^, 
and religious men begjn to be alanniA at the 
conduct of the Prussian cabinet. The manner 
in which Bonaparte’s emSjary Du roc Was cajoled 
and caressed at the court <tt Berlin did not dtmim-4i 
their apprehensions. He was not July treated 
with the samq ceremony ta the representative 
of a legitimate sover^gn, but with n rUstiuctifin 
unusual as well as unbecoming. * JieTng ony d^r 
permuted to be present at the parade of the 
garrison ot Berlin, he expressed soihe approba¬ 
tion of the scarfs of the officers o' the King’s 
body gu trds. No sooner was her Ptussian Ma- 
jestyTnformeij of his cnn<jesceittio7i, than she, or 
rather ber courtiers, caused Ijej to degrade her 
rank and elevation, and to forgetthat tfhis £>uroe 
was nothing bV the valet 06 a mean fdventurer, 
who six years before epufd not have obtained the* 
commission of a subaltern in the Prussian service. 
The Queen is said to have knitted with her own 
hands a scarf it is I:now n that she presented 
one taaDuroc with her own hand on the day he 
took leave. • • »* 

] This impolitic st#fP(whiqfc fook p^ce*during 
the winjer of \799), to say no worse of it, en¬ 
couraged Bonaparte*to stjnd during the wintei*of 
1800, his brother Louis'to fcaternize with the 
King, Queen, and ftqyal £nnily at* Berlin. As 
might be expected, Jhis ^Prince of Corsican 
blood was brutal, they r were enduring ; hq was 
Insolent and they wer<j condescending ;*he be -1 
haved, from want of education, from^resump- 


tion and vanity, like an upstart sans-cvlotte ; 
they, like sovereigns, like princes and princesses, 
who saw that they had advanced too Tar, but 
..ho had not courage or disinterestedness enough 
to retreat, and instead of enteitaining and feast¬ 
ing this ill-ffred vagabond at Bgrlin, at PotsdaiT^ 
at Charlottenbourg, or at Sans Souci, to shut 
4im up amongst hi%equals, at Magdebourg or at 
Spandau/ 

* The King and Queen are fond of retirement,.-*. 
The winter of 1800 was passed by the royal 
fdnuljt,%iot«n the 'palace, but in a private house 
at Berlin, to savo, as was reported, the cxpence 
of many fives, wood feeing father dear. Every 
day, about one o’clock in the afternoon, the King 
took a walk, without any nhlitr si ite than one 
of his Majesty’s aid-de-camps. T’'e Queen at 
the same hour took an airing in a -plain post- 
cfcaTse, so plain that not its equal is found in any 
inp §( Great Britain: behind the post-chaise 
sioedtwj servants?and by her sicTe was either her 
brother or some lady of her court. She was 
accompanied with no guards, or any attendants 
in any <*ther carriagV Among a people, whose 
feligiSus ideas were shaken under Frederick the 
Grqpt; whose morals* were corrupted under the 
# rcign of his successor; and who, under the pro- 
sfnt reign, have listened* with f vulitv to the re¬ 
volutionary doctrine vT Ffcntli emissaries, and 
who hnve seen theioSovereign by treaties descend 
to a*Ievel wiih tjje present as well as with former 
usurpers in France, all base as well as criminal, 
such t) aij ^ffeqfed simplicity will certain'y not 
augment their loyalty. 

Every day during the same winter, when the 
weather permitted, the young Prince Royal and 
his cousin, nearly of his own age, son of the late 
Prince Lewis, took a walk on a place called the 
Linden, accompanied with no other person but 
their governor, a brother, and a son of a baker at 
lAagdeburg. The children of tradesmen in, 
good circumstances tin England are much better 
dressed than those two Princes were; and no 
merchant’s Clerk in th*is aountry is so shabbily 
accoutr^, as was ftieir governor, an honest man_ 
^ho would qjake an excellent usher in a charity 
school. ' # • i 

ft Thetjfueen of Prussia is the tender mother of 
siw children : £our Prpi(es and two Princesses; 
ofvwhom. tfleeldest was born on the 15th of 
October 1795, and the youngest on the 15th of 
Janifcry 1365. 
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THE CRIMING 

* IN the whole history of m%n, there is np warns pAud hbaltli, it* produces only astonish* 

chapter more instructive for the he.iri and mind ment^expressed by a shake of the bead. \V%lnok 
than the annals of his deviations.^ % every upon the unfortunate pemon (who, in the hour 
great crime, a power proportionally great has ,hat he committed the action, equally as in that 
been exerted. Witten tfte secret operation of ( which he suffers for it, was a human being like 
our desire conceals itself by the fainter light of ourselve^l,as a creatureofadifferent species, whtfce 
common affnpiiqtfsp jn the state of violent pas- blood circulates otherwise than ,ours, and 
sion it becomes more rampant, more gigantic, whose wi\' is subject to other laws; his fate 
and more ^sible j the more penetrating obser- affects us but little, for sympathy is only founded 
verof mankind, who knows best what depend- ot^a remote consciousness of similar danger, and 
ence we ought to place on the mechanism of tne ,we are far from even dreaming of such a sitni- 
common fitee wfll, and how far we ar%entiir'tl*to larity. The Iessrui, therefore, is lost with the 
draw analogous conclusions, wi 1 transpAnt from application, and history, instead of proving a 
this province into his pneumatology maAy facts, 1 •school to enlighten us, must rest content with 
and them useful for moral li^. • the pitiful merit of s-iiu-fying our curio't). If 

The human heart is somethin'! so very uni- sh#i6 to interest us m#rr, if she is to attain her 
form, and, at the j.ime ti|ne, so very complex, grdbt aim, she must «f necessity jhtiose one of 
that one and the sane ability, or desite, can ope- tTiese two jm thods. "the reader must either , 
rate in a thousa*^l different forms and direction#;* becomg warln as the hero, or .the hero must be 
can effect a thousand*iu«mi>>stent phenomena; c^Jd as tlfc reader. 

and can appear differently Combined in a thqpsand 1 kno\^ *hatanany 'of the best historians, both 

characters; v/hile^on the other hand, a thousand iGodftrn and Ancient, have embraced the first 
dissimilar characters and actions may be deduced method, and have engaged the hear^ of their 
from' (fie same disposition, even w)}en the person readers by an eloquent s’yle. But this manner 
of whom we speak has not the least* iSea that > s >n usurpation of the writer, and encroaches on 

*such an affinity exists. Should there a I.inneus the republican liberty of the reading world, who 
arise from the human race, as for the other are entitled to judge for themselves; it is, 8t the 
realms of.nature, who classified according to in- same«fim^ an infringement of those laws that 
stincts and dispositions, how much should we be limit the sqjence, for this metho^ is peculiarly 

* surprised to see many a one, whose vices arc con- «nd exclusively assifnejJ to the orator end the 

fined to the srtftll sphere of *ommon life, and poet. For the historian, the latter only remains, 
circumscribed by the^ narrow limits of th* law*, The hero must be cold as the reader, or, what 
tanked in the same order*with th^ monster is here equally the same,we must be acquainted 
Borgia. „ * with firm, before he acts; we must see him not 

If we consider the matter in this pftint of view, dtyy achieve his action, but se% Jjim wish to 
Vany objections may be mad#against t^e com- achiev#it. HU (heights «ae much bnore im- 
mon ipethod of treating history; and Irere also, portant to us than his actions, and the springs of* 

I suppose, lies the difficult}, whj the study of hiv thoughts still more so then th*e consdljuences 
it has hitherto proved so little beneficial Jo agtn^ , of those actions. T he soil of Vesuvius hath been 
mon life. Betwixt th<* violent <* no{ioqp in the investigated,*in order to a^ertain the origin of 
mind of the acting person, and ih#qalm cJm- its conflagration; anS'wjjy do we bestow less of 
posure of the reader, to whom this action h our .attention on a* moral than on a physical 
recounted, there exist* a disagreeable contrast, 11 phenomenon ? Why do we not pay the same de- 
there lies such an immensity of diAatcey that'it greeof refard to thenatureand situation of affairs 
is difficult for the latter, nay almost impossible which environed such a person, till the collected 
for him, to form even an idea of a connection, tinder caught#re in hy soul ? The strange artd 
There remains a chasm betwixt the historical marvellous in such a phenomenon charms ‘the 
subject and the reader, which cuts Off|every dreamer, who delights in the wonderful. The 
possibility of-a comp irison or application ; and, friend of truth seeks fora mother to these lost 
instead of exciting that salutatv^terror, which children. He geeks her in the unalterable strut- 
No. XXL Vol.UL t l 
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lure of the human soul, and in the unalterable economy by speculation-, too proud and too 
conditions which exttf-pally determine it; and, effeminate to change the state of the gentleman, 
in these two^he is sure to find her, lie is then in which he live^, with that of the pea^nt; and 
no longer surprised to see the poisonous hem- jjo renounce h<? boasted liberty, he only saw one 
'lock spring up in those very beds, where the resource left him, which thousands before and 
most salutary herbs dsually flourish in|pfusion; after him have taken with better success, the 
or, to find wisdom and folly, vice and vjrtue, in resource to steal in an honesf manner. His At- 
the same cradle/dgether. f C ' 0 ,frve town lay on the borders of one of the prince’s 

Were 1 even to set jio value on ajiy of the* forests. <He became deer-stealer, and the pro- 
advantages # which pneumatolog'y derives from duce of his depredations passed faithfully into 
sutSt a methodof treating history, it meritg, how- the hands of his mistress, 
ever, a preference on this account alone, that it Amgngst the Iqvers of Hannah, was Robert, a 
eradicates the cruel scorn and proud security with huntsman to the forester, who soon observing the 
which unproved standing virtue generally looks ( advantage which the .-liberal jty of his rival had 
d!hvn on the fallen, as it diffuses file nteek gained over him, sought after the cause of this 
spirit of toleration, wi^Jiout whieh, no fugitive efiange with art evil‘eye. ^IJe^wept uftener to 
can return, no reconciliation of il£ law can the Sun, for this was the sign of the inn; his 
take place, and no Infected member of society watchful eye, sharpened by jealousy and envy, 
can h& rescued from the geneiat contagion. r soon discovered whence this money flowed, Nut 
If the criminal, of whom I shall presently long before thaUperiod a severe edict had been 
speak^ was still entitled to appeal to that spirit revjved against the deer-steali-s, which con- 
of toleration, if he was really lost to the state demried the transgressors to bridewell. Robett 
beyond a possibility of recovery, I shal| leave ! ,tf was indefatigable in watching all the secret step* 
the judgment of the'reader. Our mercy can of his enernyyand^at last, succeeded in detecting 
now be of no avail, for^te died by^Jie harfu of the imprudent inn keeper in the fact. Wolf 
the executioner^ but the dissection of his Vices was imprisoned, and it was with great difficulty, 

- may prove a lesson to humanity, perhaps, also an3 not without the sacrif^e of all his little 
to justice. • f e» ’property, that he obtained a commutation of 

Christian iVolf was the son of ap iiinkeepfr, his punishment. # *' 

Ina country town of **** (the-nante^if which, Revert triumphed. «His rival was beaten off 
from reasons, which will appear'evident At tfte the. field, and Hannah’s favour lost for the 
sequel, we must conceal); he assisted his mo- beggar. Wolf knew his enemy, and this enemy • 
tber to carry on the business till ( his twentieth was the hapgy possessor of his Johanna. A 
year, for his father was dead. Thg house was gallifig*ense of his own want, joined to injured 
lilll^frequented, and Wolf ha£ many idle hours, pride, poverty and jealousy combined, break in 
From the time he had ‘been at school he had upon his sensibility, hunger drives him on the 
been known as a wild youth. t Grotqji up girls wide world, revenge and passion rivet him to the 
complained frequently of his assurance, and the spot. He again became a deer stealer; but Ro- 
boys of the town paid Jtomage to his inventivo bert’s redoubled vigilance entraps him a second 
abilities. Nature had neglected his person. A time. Now he {pcperiences ths, full severity of 
little unseemly figure, frizzled hair of a disa- fae lajv, for he has nothing more to give; and ip 
greeable black colou*, a flat nose, and swollen a few wqpks, he i% delivered oyer to the bride- 
upperjip, which was besides distorted by* a {fell of the capital. 

kick of a hqry, rendered his appearance so et- The yea*of punishfhent is endured, his pas- 
tremely rfepulsive, Ikst it frightened alltf.he wo- sion*haa grown by absence, and his obstinacy 
1 men from him, and afforded an inexhaustible had risfe under the pressure of misfortune. Scarce 
fund oftnerriment u> his comrades. • • he obtained his liberty, when he hastened to 

Ha wished to obtain shat py defiance, which hisgiatffe place to show himself to his Johanna, 
was refused him Igr nature; because he dis* uje appears, but is avoided. Pressing want, at 
pleased, he resolved at pleasing. He was Sensual, iaSt, hum*bhdjiis pride, and tfot the better of his 
and persuaded himself that he was in love. The effeminacy. He offers himself as a day labourer 
girl he choose treated him ill; he had reason to, to the ricWf the place; the husbandman looks 
fear that his rival was happfer; but the girl was with cpnt^mpt on the weak effeminate wretch ; 
poor. A heart that was shut to the profeg. the muscular appearance of his sturdy rival bears 
sionsof love might ppenta his presents; blithe .off the preference by this unfeeling patron. He 
himself was oppressed with want, and the vain makes a last a^mpt. A place is still vacant; 
attempt to render his external agreeable, con- the l^st lost appointment of an honest name—he 
sumed the little he gained by a bad business, applies to be made towu’s-herdsman, but the 
Too easy and too ignorant to remedy his ruined peasant will ft^t trust his syrine to a profligate. 
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In all his plans disappointed, every where re- j 
pulsed, he became, for the third time, deer- j 
stealer, Slid, for the third time, was unlucky 
enough to fall into the hands 3jf his vigilawt 
enemy. 

% This second relapse aggravated his^uilt. The 
judges looked into the book of laws, but none 
of them read the state of mind of the accused,, 
The edict against the deer-stealers ftquired a 
solemn and striking example; and Wolf wXs 
condemned, with the sign of the gallows burnt 
on his back, to work three yeads in thw fofttdss. 

This period also elapsed, Skid he went from 
the fortress; but t^tite a different creature from* 
what he was when^he came there. This forms 
the commeilfcerifentVif a giew epoch in his life ; 
but let us Hflkr his own words, as he afterwards 
made a confession to the clergyman who attended 
him, and to the courts of justice • 

“ I entered yie fortress,” said he, “ as a grayed 
sheep, and left it as a finished villain.* "J haff still 
something in the world that was dear to^me, and, 
my pride revolted at ignominy. As 1 was brought 
to the fortress, l was cenfirlfed to the same apart¬ 
ment with three and twenty prisoners, amongst 
whom were two %nurdefcrs, the rest wer# all 
noted thieveg and vagahonds. They made # 
game of nae, vfeen 1 Alked of Gpd ; they urged 
me on to utter the mo|f dreadful imprecations 
against our blessed Saviour^ they sung Bbscene 
songs, which 1, V professed libertine, coufd not 
hear without disgust and horror; but what 
shocked my modesty most was, tEhat 4 ease them 
practise. No day passed without the repetition 
of some scandalous scene of their lives, without 
the contrivance of some wicked scheme. At first 
IfleJ from these wicked miscreants, and avoided, 
as much as possible, their intercourse; but I 
needed some jreature to sympathise with me, 
and the barbarity of my keeplb had even refined 
me my dog. The labour was hard and tyranni¬ 
cal; my constitution was sidkly; 1 returned h^p; 
and, if 1 must candidly confess it, I required com¬ 
passion. So I habituated mjself to th% mpst de¬ 
testable ideas, ynd in the last thre^months I 
became a greater proficient than nay teacher. • • 

“ f ronr this moment f thirsted for ny liberty, 
as I thirsted for revenge. All mankind h3d Jh- 
jured me, for every orfbVas bettef and hamper 
than I. I looked upon myself as a mart/r to 
the rights of nfcn, and a sacrifice to the laws. 
Gnashing tny teeth, t impatiently 6it my’chain# 
when the sun set on the (till of mf prison; an 
extensive prospect is a double hejl for one that 
is confined. The fresh drau|jht of wind that 
whistled through the air holes of my tower, and 
the swallow,* that harboured on the ircta bar of 
my grated crevice, seemed to mgfk me with their 


liberty, and made my confinement appear the 
more hoijid. It was thqif 1 swore an irrecoWciU, 
able inextinguishable hatred to all fyat boie the 
resemblance of man, and what I swore 1 have 
faithfullykept. 

“ Mjjpht thought, on recovering my liberty, 
w|s mfenative ujwn. As little as 1 had there to 
hop* for j my fu^pre support, tfoesmore promising 
were mjt expectations of satiating my thirst for 
revenge. My heart beat more licentiously dl 1 
descried at a distance the steeple arise ifStST 
Imongst the woods. It #as no more that heart- 
felt.pleasure and satisfaction which I had expe¬ 
rienced on my first pilgrimage. The memory of 
all tlte hardships, of all the persecutions I h*ad 
once undergone there,# awoke at Mice from a 
terrible death-like sleep, all my wounds bled 
afr^h, and every scar to my honour was again 
u*ripped I redoubled my pace, for I anticipated 
'in my mind the pleasure of overwhelming my 
enemies with ccftisternatiori by my sudjdn ap¬ 
pearance, and I now thirsted as much for humi¬ 
liation as I formerly trembled for it. 

“ The,bell tolled to evening service as I stood 
in^ftie m*Ut of the iBarket-place. ^ The people 
thronged to church. *J'hey sobn aecnllected me, 
and every fine that stumbled on me seemed shy < 
and (♦treated. 1 kad always been particularly 
fcnd of ffttte children, and even nSw this attach- 
^nept inwdlugfarily got the better of me, and I 
offered a little boy that hopped by me a penny. 
The boy iBoked at me a few momfnt#with a 
fixed stare^nd then threw the money in my face. 
Had my Mood been a little more cool, I should 
have remembefed, that the long beard tfjrich I 
wore, since my release from thfe fortress, had 
disfifeurdl the uraits of my face, and had tendered 
them hoiHd—but gty bad heart Bad infected my 
reason. Tears such as I had never shed rolled 
over my cheeks. 

“ The boy knows not who I am, nor whence 
I cjpne, said 1, half audibly to myself, and 
yet he avoids me like a bugbear. Am 1 then 
’marked any where on the forehq^^, or have 1 no 
longefthgappeHagbe of • mortal, bfeause 1 feel 
ihat I can no longer love one? The contempt 
df this b*oy pained me more sensibly than three 
yean labour as g convict, for 1 had done hint 
good, and‘could accuse Jnim of iiq personal 
hatr«i. # 

«I seated myself in ^carpenter’s yard opposite 
the efipreh; for what reason, I know not; but 
I well femember *that* 1 arose irrita'ed to the 
highest pitch, as none of all my acquaintance, 
who passed fcy, not even one, deigned to take 
the least notice of me. With reluctance, I left 
my station to seek for an inn; «* 1 was turning 
the corner of a street l ran full against my 
IB 
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Johanna. ‘ Mine host of the Sun !’ exclaimed powder and shot. My devastation in the prince’s 
she quite loud, and ^1 vanned to embrace me; forests became the subject of common talk; but 

* you here Jgain, dear landlord of the Sun ! no longer did suspicion fall on n>e. My appear- 
thank God, that yon are returned !* Famine <%nce extinguished it; my name was forgotten. 

' and extreme wretchedness were visible in her “ This sort of life 1 led for several month*, 
dress, an opprobrious malady in h^Bkbe, her One mornRig, as usual, 1 traversed the wood, *o 
whole appearance bespoke the most antindoped follow the trace of a stag. Two hours 1 had 
of creatures to w(ich she was su^ak. 1 j oh® e<«i- t (/atigued myself to i^o purpose ; and 1 then began 
eeived what must have happened. Se/'eral dra- to give »p my booty as lost, when 1 at length 
g&ong whop I had met led me to believe that fiiscovered it within my shot. 1 was on the eve 

”<Kfte were soWiers quarter*^ in the towru, Sol- of putting the piece to my shoulder and of firing, 
dier’s trull! cried I,*snd in a fit of laughtd, but suddenly the .appearance of a hat, that lay a 
turned my back upon her. It gave roe pleasure few paces from me on the ground, affrighted me. 
to think that there was a creature in the scale of . “I c-st my eyes an/und n?: on every side, and 
Mankind more despicable than myself^ I never immediately discovered the huntsman, Robert, 
loved her. t K who, from behind the .treble of .an agfd oak, 

“ My mother was dead; my creditors had paid levelled at the same stag for wlv-h 1 designed 
themselves with my small house; I had nc^iody my shot. A deadly damp pervaded*!! my limbs 
liud Nothing rtfore to interest me; the whsde a* f saw him. He, of all living, was exactly the 
woild fled from me as from a viper; but 1 hadf mortal whom I rtlost abhorred,and he was within 
at lai^. lost all senste of shame. Formerly 1 had th» reach of my ball. In this nibmerti it seemed 
avoided the eyes of mankind, because I cou!d ( to me as if the whole world lay in my shot, and 
not brook contempt. At present 1 obtruded the hafred of my whole life concentrated itself 
myself upon them, and took deligh# to scare in the sjngle (ioint‘of tho finger with which I was 
them; I felt myself at rty ease, sine# I hah no- to press the murderous trigger. An invincible 
thing more <‘.o lose, aijjf nothing mure to care drq^dful hand hovered over ire ; the regulator of 
< for; 1 stood in no further need 6f any good my fate pointed irrecoverably to this black un¬ 
qualify, as no one supposed me capable «.f any. Aute; my arm trembled as I J?ft my gun the 
“The wide world lay ^before roe, I might horrid choice; my teeth chattered as if in a 
have, perhaps, passed for an l^onbst man feverieh cold; and the breath, which had con- 
another province, but I had lost the courage fined itself to my lungs, almcst suffocated me. 
even t$> appear as one. Despair and shame had. For a whole minute the muzzle of my gun re- 
at last, obliged me to adopt this made of think- maiiptd e dpubt£ully directed hetween the man and 
lug; it was the last subterfuge that remained the stag—a minute—and stilla miuute—-a third! 
to mg, to reconcile my-elf to thw want of honour, Revenge and conscience contended obstinately 
since l could 'no longer liy claim to any. Had and doubtfully, but revenge got the better, and 
my varfiiy and pride survived my degndahon, i the huntsman lay stretched a corpse on the 
roust hare committed suicidf. u earth. 

“ What my resolutions then were, I knew not* “ My arrp dropt with the shot,—Murderer! 
properly myself; so much 1 recollected ob- stuttered I slowkp.—The forest* was still as .a 
scurely,—I determined to deserve my fate; the church-yard—I heard distinctly that I had said 
laws, 1 thought, weroa benefit to the world; I murderer* As 1 slipt nearer, the-man died, 
resolved therefore to infringe them. Foitnerly, Topg did I stand speechless before the deceased; 

1 transgressed f'om necessity and levity ; at ptfr- a loud fit of‘laughter, at length, gave me respira- 
sent, I di<Pit from fro chni^£ And for pletvsure. tion. Will you *now hold your tongue, mp 

* “The first thing 1 did was to continue deer- ,frjend? said e I, and stepping‘boldly up j.Q the 
Mealing.* Hunting,, in general, grew c upon me body, turned Ihe fnqe fcutwards. The eyes a stood 
toe passion; and, besides, it jvas also necessary wydxopen; I grew serious, and became agajn 
for me to subsist. t But t^is was siot the only qute silent.—^began^feel strange. 

motive that actu ited n^c;‘ it washigfily gratify- *' The jpdfenUnt of Qod never once occurred 
ing for me, to set the p-ince’s edict at defiance, to me ; but a judgment, I d«* not well k/ioyv 
and do my sovereign every possible injury. I -1 which, a cortfused remembrance of the halter and 
was no wise afraid of being ^apprehended, for 1 sword, andbthe execution of a wonjan for child 
had a ball ready for him who should detect me; murder which I had witnessed when a jchool- 
and 1 knew well that ! dH not mis^,my man. 1 boy. There was something extremely frightful 
killed all the game that came in my way; what for me in the idfea, that my fife, frpm the presept 

2 converted into money on the frontiers was but moment was forfeited. The other particulars of 
little; the most I suffered to rot; l ied a very what 1 then felt I cannot now recollect. 2 
miserable life in order to defray the expepqe of wished immediately after the perpetration of the 
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murder, that the huntsman had still lived. 1 did 
■ myself violence to recall in a lively manner to 
B my remembrance all the evil ^e had done me 
during his life, but strange ! my memory seeme^ 
as if it had died within me; 1 could not retrace 
a ^ngle circumstance of all that, bu# a quarter 
of an hour before, Ttad driven me mad; 1 could 
not at all conceive how I cou|d have been guilty ( 
of this murder! • 

1 " Still did I continue standing before tHtf 

corpse—I could hardly tear myself from it. The 
cracking of whips and the cseeking a sovN^ of 
carriers waggons, as they drove through the wood; 
brought me to mjtjelf. For it was scarcely a 
mile from the road, where # the crime was com¬ 
mitted. I w* foacALto think of my safety. 

“ Withou^following any proper course, l 
strayed deeper into the wood. On the way 1 
recollected that the murdered huntsman used’ty 
wear a watch. I needed monFy to regair^the 
frontiers; %nd }et I had not the courage-to 
return to the place where the deceased lay. Here 
the thoughts of the devil, and the ommpPesence 
of the Almighty startled pie. ,*I milktered > all my 
courage; resolved to put all hell at defiaiffce, l 
returned to the place; I found what l expected, 
and, in a green jnuSe, a little more than a dollar 
in money. ust^as I was going to put both of 
them up, I suddenly sfcpt*»hort and deliberated. 
It was no fit of shame, nor y«t of fear to aggra¬ 
vate my crime by nebbery—spite it was, 1 befitfve, 
that made me throw the watch from me, and 
retain hut half the money. I wished to # jjas^ for 
a personal enemy of him I had shot, but not for 
his robber. 

“ Now I (led to the interior of the forest. 1 
knew that the wood extended sixteen miles to 
the northward, and then touched the fioatier. 1 
ran quite breathless until it was high goon. The 
precipitation of fty flight had dispersed my re¬ 
morse of conscience, £ut it returned more dread? 
fully as my strength became more exhausted^ 
A thousand frightful forms passed before me, 
and pierced my breast like daggers. * Betwixt a 
life constantly disquieted by tile fears death, 
and a violent exit from it by my own Jiands, there 
was now a dreadful alternative jpft md, and choose 
I must. I had not courage to rid myself %i *h^ 
world by suicide, and fel| such Jiorror t yf 
prospect of remaining in it. Batfltqd in my 
choice betwixt thqcertain torments of this lire, 
and the uncertain terjroy of eternity, Flike SAca¬ 
pable to live and to dip, I spegt the sixgi hour of 
my flight ;* an hour replete with tortures of 
which no mortal, as yet, can form an idea. 

“ Retired within myself and sl^w, having un¬ 
consciously drawn my hat over my face,las if 
this could have rendered me (indistinguishable to 
the eye of inanimate nature, 1 hs^followed im¬ 


perceptibly the track of a srpall foot path, which 
led me through the thickest recesses of the wood, 
when suddenly a harsh commanding voice before 
me called, hah! The voice was quite near me; 
my distraction and the flapped hat had prevented ' 
my lootffc around me. I Raised my eyes, and 
saw a wM man, who bore a great kno’ty club, 
advanplhu towards me. His figure bordered on 
the gigaiitic—constemajion, vfith which l was 
at first seized, a! least, made me bdiyve so: arid 
the culpur of his skm^ was of a towny mulafflF" 
black, which the white df a squinting eye ren¬ 
dered truly horrible. He had, instead of a belt, a 
,thick rope tied twice round a green woollen coat, 
in which ffe wore a large slaughtering knife, wiA 
a pistol. He repeated fys oiders, and a sturdy 
arm held yie fast. The voice of a mortal had 
frightened me, but the appearance of a ruffian 
ga^n me courage. In the situation in wflich I 
at present was 1 had cause to tremble for every 
honest man, but nene to dress! a villain. # * 

“ Who^re yon ?” said this apparition. 

Yoty equal, was my answer,—if you are 
really that a which you app'ear to be ! 

‘••That i^tiot ihe right way out of the forest. 
I^ltat is your business Here f" • •* 

“ Who gave you right to ask l” answered I 
obstinately. , # • • 

fe The man viewed me twice fromdiead to foot. 
Iy>eemed«Oif he was comparing my figure with 
his own, and my answer with my figure.—' You 
speak in a bhital manner; much like sPbefgar,’ 
said he, at lagf. 

“ That may be; it is what I was but yesteiw 
day." • , 

“ The man laughed. ‘ One might take an 
oath Ot) itd criei^he, ‘ that you still wished to 
pass for nothing bett^ to day.* t • 

• “ Perhaps, then, for samething worse.—I with 
to get on ’’ 

“ Softly, my friend! what is all your hurry 1" 

I recollected myself fora moment; I know not 
how tfte word came on tny tongue.—' I^fe is 
sflyt,- said I slowly, and.hell enduros/or ever.* 
n Hehstared mf ^Fll in (the face. * * I’ll bo 
, d—d,’ said he, at last, ' if you have not made * 
an hair-breadth escape from some gsliowf.' 

. " That may, perhaps,■still happen; so, to our 
next meeting? comradf " a> 

“ Here’s to you, comnede !** cried he, as ho 
drew /rom his wallet a titwnatk; from which, ho 
itoofc an*ljearty draught, jmd reached it to ino. 
My flightffitdanfcietjPhid exhausted my strength, 
and, during the whole terrible day, nothing as 
yet passed myglips. I /eared, indeed, to have 
perished with faintness in this forest, where, in a 
circumference of twelve miles, I could not hope 
to find the least refreshment. You may judgo 
how gladly I pledged him in this proffered health. 
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By this cordial my limbs were animated with 
new strengj}i,my heart with fresh courage and 
hope, and Jove of life; 1 began to conceive that 
I was not altogether miserable; such were the 
effects of this welcome liquor. Nay, I confess it, 
my situation again approached tha} triple -happy; 
for 1 had, at la^t, after a thousand duftppojnted 
hopes, found tt creature wha tyre a reseivWfm^i 
to myself. • f 

‘Vl’he rran had stretched himself on the grass; 

I did the same. . • 

“ Your draught hath been of service to mt,” 
said 1; ‘we must be better acquainted with one 
^mother.’ , • 

“ He struck fire to light his pipe. 

“ l lav# you been Itfog in the trade;?” 

“ He looked at me stedfastly.-*‘ What do 
you^nean by jhat?’ • 

“ Has this been'often bloody?” IdrevWthe 
knife from his belt. * 

“Who are you’” said he in a terrible voice, 
and laid the pipe aside. « f 

“ A murderer, like yourself!—btft, as yet, 
only a beginner ” • 

“ The.man looked Iternly at trnr, the/l^took 
up his pipc'aga'n. r < 

“ You do not live here?” said hf, at last. J 
“ Three qules from this , thw kepffer of the 
Sun, in L—, if you f have«ever heaifl of me ”® 

“ The man sprang up, like one deprived of«hi$ 
senses. 

“ The deer stealer, Wolf?” crietl he, hastily. 

“ The same !” * 

“ Welcome, comrade! welcom%!” cried he, 
andr shook me heartily t by tfie hand. * That is 
excel|ent that I have you at last, landlord! Year 
and day 1 have been thinking how tAget’you. 1 
know*you ^fery well. I have beeli told of all 
that has happened, t have long reckoned on 


“ Reckoned on me! for what then ?” 

“ The whole cuuntry rings of you ; yeu fave 
beentpersecuted by justice, Wolf; you have bgen 
ruined ;Jthft Snanner in whi^i they have treated 
you is sinful ” * * c , * 

«TJ,e man grew warm—‘ because you shot ar 
couple of wild bo1rs, which the Prince feeds on 
our fields and meadows, Ihey have for yearf 
dragged you abou^ihe work-house*an^. the for¬ 
tress; they have rob|fed you of your house and 
livelihood; they havA reduced you to^beggary. 
Is it come to this, brother, that man is to b! 
valued no higher than a hare? are #s not better 
than the beasts of the field ? and a fellow like 
you could endure this }\ t 

“ Could I help it ?” 

“ That we shall see. But tell me, where do 
# |ou come from now, and what are your inten*' 
•lions ?” 


“ 1 related to him my whole history The 
man without waiting, until I had finished, sprang ' 
up with eagemmpatience, and dresf me after, 
►him. ‘ Cortfe, brother, landlord,’ said he, ‘ now 
you are ripe, now I have got you where I wanted 
you. I Aiall gain honour by you. Follow ifie.’ 

“ Where will yo'u lead me 

“ Don’t ask qiy-stions. Follow hediagged 
me for Ably i^ter him. 

“We had proceeded near a mile, the forest' 
became more and more uneven, impervious and 
ent^rf^leek neither of us spoke a single word, 
until at List th»«whistle of my conductor roused 
me from my reveries. Icastfmy eyes around me, 
we stood on the vaggy precipice of a rock, 
which descended iijto a*oet«pcleft A second 
whistle answered from the in mop'womb of the 
rock, and a ladder, as of itself, slwly arose out 
nf the hollow My leader descended first, de- 
yirifig me to $ait until he should return. ‘ I 
must ^:h*in the dog,* added *he, * you ate a 
stranger here, the beast would tear you to pieces.’ 
With that he went. 

“ Now { stood alone on the brink of the 
abyss, and 1 knew very well that 1 was alone. 
TJte imprudence oft my guide had not escaped 
my notice; a moment’s resolution, to have drawn 
up the ladder, I was safe, andvmy flight secured, 

I must confess, 1 waS*corftcious of this. I looked 
dovrti into the gfflf, which was now to receive 
m*e, it gave m* a dark idea 9f the abyss of hell,, 
from which therein be no hope of salvation. 1 
beganrU) treftible at the path I was now^oing to 
tread ; a speedy flight only could save me. J 
resolved on this flight; already I stretched out my 
arm to lay hold of the ladder, but at once it 
thundered in my eais, it sounded on every side 1 
like the scoffing laughter of hell: ‘ what has a, 
murderer |o risk!’ and my arm fell powerless to 
jnyside. My setveof iniquity was full; the time 
for fepentance was no nyire; the murder I had 
(Committed lay tdwered up behind me like a 
rock, and barred mjr-return for ever. At the 
saqie time my conductor again appeared, and in- 
limat^l to me 1 might come dawn. Now I lfad 
•no longer a£ alternative—I descended. . 

“We had proceeded a few steps uqder the 
left ft, .when the bottom extended itself, and dis- 
V>ver«<Lseveial liutr. *In the midst of these a 
r|und green Spencd to theview, on which several 
people, eighteen or twenty in number, had laid 
themselves around a ccBl fire. * Here comrades, 1 
said rfly fcader, and presented me in the midst of 
the circle, * our landlord , of the Sun; bid him 
welcome.’ t 

“.Landlord of the Sun,” cried all at the same 
timl, and every one darted up, and pressed round 
me, men and women, Shall 1 confess it, the joy 
was undissembled And sincere; confidence, even 
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regard was apparent in every face. One squeezed 
■ my hand,another familiarly took hold of me by 
the-coat. • _ 

“ The whole scene was as the meeting witl> 4 
an old acquaintance, who is dear to us. My 
arrival had interrupted the feast which was just 
going to begin. They immediately recommenced 
it. and invited me to drink to the welcome. 
Venison of every sort was their meal,find the 
flask, with wine, circulated freelyfrom ncigh-« 
hour to neighbour. Good living and harmony 
seemed to inspire the whole baqd, and,eve#^ene 
vied to express his joy at my arrival, in a manner 
more licentious tha^his nPighbour. 

“ They had seated me betwixt two women, 
which was th% pl^pe^pf honour at table. I ex¬ 
pected to find^hem the refuse of their sex, But 
how great-wgs my astonishment on discovering 
amongst this abandoned crew the most beautify^ 
female forms which ever my *yes had sgen. 
Margaret, die elder and more beautiful of the 
two, assumed the title of maid, and coulcf scarce 
have attained her five and twentieth yeai^ she 
talked in a very licentious maimer, End what her 
tongue concealed her gestures fully expressed. 
Maria, the younger, jwas mtyjried, but had eloped 
from a husband whrwhad used her ill. She was 
more delicate, bbt looked rather pale and sickly,* 
and dazzled fess than her fiery neighbour. Both 
these women contended Vitfe one anothgr to 
inflame my desire j the beauteous Margaret 


endeavoured to obviate my reserve with her 
licentious iests, but she vg2s altogether my aver¬ 
sion, and the bashful Maria had captivated my 
heart for ever. 

“ You see, brother landlord,” began the man * 
who had ’fyought me here, ' you see on whit 
footgig w« live’here with one another, arid every 
dajfkt yfle |iame. »ff you can therefore resolve to 
nnd our manner of life agreeable* become one of 
us, and be our leader. Hitherto I .have ^llerfl 
that hoty>urable station, but 1 will yield the plaflT* 
to you. Do you agree conftades ?’ 

“ A joyful yes was issued from each throat. 

• “ My determination cost me but little. * I’ll 
stay with yflu, comrades,’ called I, in a loud antf 
resolute tone of voice, as I^tepped intosthe midst 
of the gang.# * I’ll stay with you,’ called 1 again, 
‘on condition that you will udinquish to nae my. 
pretty neighbour.’ All consented to granf my 
d«ire; and I became the captain of a band of 
robbers ” • • # * 

1 pass over the remaining part of the history, 
tT#merely detestable can have nothing instructive 
for the reader. An unfortunate wretch who is 
suntfsD verjg low as thw, must at last become 
fanjifiar with every vicetirjaich disgsaces human 
nature—but he never committed a second tnur- 
*der, as he luijtself endured when put ti f the 
torture. * * # • • 

• • (To be continued. J 


A DESCRIPTION OF HAMBURGH AND BREMEN. 


None of all the cities of th^north being ag 
present more intimately connected with England 
than Hamburgh, we flatter ourselves a sfiort ac-# 
count of it will not prtfVe wininterestipg to our 
readers. According to Mr. Hesse, who has 
published an excellent description of Hamiurgh, 
it has atfout 130,000 inhabitants. Within thes^ 
few yeats a great number of*merdtams##f all 
countries have settled there, and by their fottunesi 
and industry greatly contributed 2o«rdhcTer ra 
trade more extensive. The number of vessBs 
which entered its port in the year 180^ amotyit- 
ed to 2148, of which 3 cafte from Cadiz,J. from 
Amsterdam, 198 from’London, 80 from New¬ 
castle, 51 from Bourdeaux, 71 from Russia, 2 
from China, and 149 from North America. The 
cargoes of the latter, besides a great variety of 
other articles, contained alone22,258,000 pounds 
of coffee. ■ Such an extensive coqpnerce could 


not but have a powerful influence on the morals, 
customs, and the taste of ijs inhabitants. And 
we«ean*safely aver, that the manner of living, for 
inyance, is totally different from w^iat it wts ten 
yeaft agg. Eating#ho*ises ^id taverns* of every 
description ®e to be Aet with in various parts of « 
•the pity. In some of these a gomfbrtable dinner, 
a bottle of wine included,^may be had for twenty 
pence English whife in others you may dine for 
a Iouis-dtor jfler head, wine efc* luded. The feasts 
of the HamburghersaiR urjbmmonly sumptuous, 
the tables being loaded with all the niceties of 
fbe seasoif^-The Ggrmafk theatre is far from 
corresponding with the wealth of that city j whilst 
the French theatre distinguishes itself particu¬ 
larly by its comic opera#. The orchestra is one 
of the best in Germany. Viotti and Giarwichi, 
whose great talents were justly admired by the 
English connoisseurs, were honoured with the 
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Snost marked disthic’ion at Hamburgh. The pointment at the university of Helmstaedt, is * 
play-house^are open every right during winter, rea f literary loss to Hamburgh. The Patriotic 
except on Saturdays, when concertos are general- Society, which Spares no expencc in (jromoting, 

. ly given —The balls in Boselhofare extremely >the improvement of thesciences and the fine arts, 
brilliant. \Va1ties t are the predominant dances, is one of the greatest ornaments of which Ham* 
The city itself is dark, the streets being narrow, burgh can boast. The learped Lorenz Meper, 
and the houses in general very high. ATie gates ’is one of its most distinguished members. The 
are shut early ViJ*ry night, a regulation whitfi tp Vent Cor respondent., a daily paper printed at Ham- 
foreigners must appear father inconvryiient, but ^burgh, under, the direction of a son of the cele- 
i»jeef'credit*to the wisdom of the senate. It is bratedKIopstock, is the most esteemed publica- 
impos«ible to find, Of evoo to imagine/* more t i on 0 f thekind on the Continent, and rivalled by 
magnificent and striking view than you may enjoy none-,‘each impite-ion consisting of above one 
jn the Baumhaus, a public building, where tea, thousand copi«. The Precis des Soenemens 
toffee, and a variety of other refreshments may Mililaires, published’ by Ptfthes, in French and 
behad. The new house built for the reception German, is one of thfe most eminent and elaborate 
and education of orph#ns, is a most magnificent periodica! publications oil th$ Crfhtinent. The 
building, and justly might be denominated the Mercury of Europe, an English paf or, established 
palace of orphans. The manner in whicti the la;t year by a Mr. Windsor, also deserves honour- 
children are instructed^ the old house fo^or- <|ble mention. The extensive sale of a monthly 
phttns, reflects th e<g reatest honour on the Senafe MMcal Magazine, proves that the Hamburghers 
uf Hamburgh, and the charitable zeal with whic h ar g a j sr zealous in encouraging the improvement 
it is supported, is highly creditable U the infr nf thp elegant art of mU! , |c . The venerab i e 

bttants of that wealthy, city. A beggafts a very Klopstock, 9 utho[ of the Messiah, undoubtedly 
uncommon phenomenon tn the streets of^am- is ^ fieatest literiry brnament of which Ham- 
burgh.—Gloomy as the greets of the* city arq, the burgh can boast. The commentary on Mr. An* 
country seals of the wealthy citizens present She demon's valuable collection tif the laws of Ham- 
most charming prospects, and yoy need but to ( burgh, published by Dr. rfasebe, is a work of 
walk a few ( m£!es to enjoyS'tlie beSutifs of nature great utility, and shoufd be inQhc bonds of every 
in tlie greatest perfection* The hospitality 'and foreign merchant trSjing to Hamburgh. The 
complaisance shewn by the Hamb’urglvirs,to most prevailing feature in the manners of the 
atratjgerf, scarcely can be excelled. A few re- Hamburghers,. is a divided Anglomania. Rob- 
spectable acquaintances suffice to enable a travel- beries are very uncommon, notwithstanding the 
hr to enjoy social pleasures of all btimls, and to greet population of this city. All classes distin- 
procurebim admittance to the most polished and guish themselves by an honourable degree of 
elegant circles. It, indeed,'cannot be denied, patriotism, which is the natural result of good 
that she rage for gaming is uncommonly ( preva- | awS) casy taxes, and a wise government, 
lent, ajid in ^rnany societies if alnjost the only The country round Bremen is far from beauti- 
amusement resorted to j bit there are also maty ft,), though the situation of the city is highly, 
circles where more rational entertainments may picturesqift, as it lies on the banks of the Weser, 
be found, especially as this higher classes dhtin- ^vhich divides it*Into the old and new town. The 
guish themselves by j great proficiency in mental firmer is principally inhibited by merchants, 
accomplishments. Many merchants, for instance, (whilst tfte latter consisjp nf garden-houses and the 
poss&s libraries which would do honour to jgo- cottages of poot mechanics. T e streets of tlia 
fessed literati; and € wh.it,is gtill more ^audfbte, ohbtotfn are extremely narrow, but not so dark , 
make a very gqod use of tl^m.—-H«nburgh con- and gkeomy as those of Hamburgh, the hotAes 
tains aagreat nhmbjr of scientific institution^and* (rarely being more than two stories high—The 
private collections of natural curiosities, amongst general chafteterh)!*the'Bremers is distinguished 
which that belonging to the learned senator kor honesty, a high degree of good nature and 
Kirchhof, deserves*fertic8Iar distinrtiong There Ajtriiflisitn, SVeahlfyhs the majority of the in- 
are at Hamburgh sevt^al public libraries,ofwhich ijbitants of Bremen are, luxury has not yet 
that which is attached to thesenatonalgyenilasium pojponed jtieir morals. The lower classes are, 
possesses the greatest *um(jer of valijjftle manu* indeed, as ^unpolished Ss in most other places, 
scrip’s. It was many years under the inspection and ss well as at Hamburgh, exhibit a high de- 
of Professor Lichtenstein, who is honourably gree of boldness and blunt energy, which rather 
known as an eminent Statural (milosopher, and inspire fear then confidence p but being the na- 

prided himSelfin showing to strangers every at- turaf result of prosperity, are perceived with plea- 

tertt'ron and civility in his power. His recal to sure by a reflecting and benevolent mind. When 

his native country by the Duke of Brunswick, the Hanoverjon troops, four years ago, unexpeet- 

who conferred upon him a very honourable ap- edly entered ®e city, the inhabitants of cottages • 
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and bouses promiscuously crowded to the gates, 
surroun<iing the soldiers, and viewing them fear¬ 
lessly, only waiting for the permission nf the 
Sen >te to oppose their intrusion. Intelligence 
being at length brought that the Senate had 
decreed the amicAle admission of the strangers, 
the populace immediately dispersed, and repaire^ 
to their respective homes, in order tv prepare 
refreshments for these si rangers, vfhom they with 
equal alacrity would have murdered, had the 
assembled fathers of the city.desired it, .The 
writer of this article was present when a barter 
said to a Serjeant, ^ho had been abusive to him : 
“ Hold your peace ! I am a citizen, and you are 
only a soldytr!”—e^he merchants and artis's 
possess an eminent degiee 9f scientific knowledge. 
A few merchants, being fond of reading, jointly 
bought about fifteen years since, Cook’s Vuyag^. 
Having perused them, they agreed to preserve 
the work y common property. Oit^of 
cutty proposed to continue this joint puMtase of 
books; another made the proposal tint each 
member of their society should contribute to a 
small common library, to be erected f&T, their 
mutual improvement, whatever useful books he 
could spare ; whils/a third*presented the society 
with his collection of natural curiosities. Thee* 
now hired A apartment, jv^tich was to serve as a 
repository of their treasure*; ^nd rules an<^regu¬ 
lations for condoling their meetings, an<4 for 
collecting contributions, wcredrtwn up, &c. and 
the society at present possesses a select library of 
more than ten thousand volumes, as V%II*a$ a 
’great number of medals and philosophical instru¬ 


ments, a collection of^naturil curiosities, drc. 
The le.intcd members take it by ttirns to read 
weekly lectures on historical subjects* natural phi¬ 
losophy, or public improvements which are in¬ 
tended to be introduced. The beneficent effects, 
of this yseful institution are universally iVh at 
Btjrnee. Even t^i8 fur sex tnkett^hare in literary 
^lursuits. Two professors reaS twice a week, 
every wiiKer, (Aiblic lectures on history, naiutnl 
philosophy, Ac. and generally h^e abov^fifit} ' 
aeich'ors, con-is ing *chit% of merchants and 
ladif s. The fine arts are also very much esteem < 

, ed and cultivated at Bremen, where you meet 
with sevefal excellent collections of paintings, if 
which that of a Mr. Wilkens, a wealthy merchant, 
deserves jJarticuIarly to be distinguished. He 
possesses many pieces of the most eminent art¬ 
ists, ancient as well as modem* Amongst the 
(ptlerthe productions of the pencil of Mr. Menke, 
a young artist, whp is a native of Bremen* are 
particulaily valuable. He was intended Ar the 
^ncrcantile*linp, and had already nearly complet¬ 
ed the term of his apprenticeship, when inspired 
with# sudclen enthusiast for painting, he quitt¬ 
ed bis situation abrupdy. He/etjpd into th« 
coVntry, anil,was indefatigable in copying trees 
ahd cattje, tFithout being detersed by impending 
w^t. Wilkens, befttg informeiFqf his emhtt- 
liastic preelection for* the fine arts, generously 
gffire film an asylum at his country seat, and paid 
all the productions of his pencil, deficient a* they 
were, with a liberality which enabled him in a 
few years to.go to Dresden to study the master* 
pieces of the galley of that place. 


DEFINITION OF A HUSBAND B¥ HIS # WIFE. 


This lady composed the following vdCabtP 
lary to express the character *>f a husband, frorg 
her own experience, and which proves how 
copious our language U on that article i-j-He is, 
said she, an abhorred, abominable, acrimonious, 
angry,,arrogant, austere, awkward barbarou^, 
bitter, blustering, boisttrotft,«boorjjh, brawling, 
brutal, bullying, capricious, captious, <$retesu 
choleric, churlish, clamorous, /ontynveliou^ 
crabbed, cross, currish, detestably ^sagreea^e, 
discontented ,dtsgi#ting, dismal, dreadful, drowsy, 
dry, dull, envious, execrable, fastidious, fierce, 
fretful, frowafd, frumpish, furious, grating gross, 
growltkg, gr iff, grumbling, hard-hearted, hasty, 
hateful, heotoring, horrid, huffish, humoursome, 
, illiberal, ill natured, implacable, inattentive, in 
corrigible, inflexible, injurious, insolent, iirtract 
able, irascible, ireful, jealous, keen, lo ihsome, 
maggotty, malevolent, maltci-^, malignant. 
No. XXI. Vul. Ill . 


I maundering, mischievous, morose, murmuring, 
nauseyus, nefanous, negligent, noisy, obstinate, 
obstreperous, odious, offensive, opinionated, op- 
j pressive, outrageous, overbearing, • passionate, 
j peevisH^ pqjvicaci^n% pervftwt, perplexing, pet¬ 
it ish, petulant, plaguy, quarrelsome, jqueasy,' 
j qu%er, raging, restless, .rigid, ngarous, roaring, 
k rough, rude, rugged, satfey, savage, severe, sharp, 
shocking, sju^gish, sqgppitfc snarling; sneaking, 
sour, spiteful, splenetic, iqueamish, stern, stub¬ 
born, stupid, sulky, stfilen, surly, suspicious, 
itantaliziqg, tart, teasing, Jerrible,iesty, tiresome, 
tormentirf, touch y^ treacherous, troublesome, 
turbulent, tyrannic.!, uncomfortable, ungovern¬ 
able, unpleas^it, unsmtable, uppish, vexatious, 
violent, virulent, waspish, worrying, wrangling, 
wrathful, yarring, yelping dog in a manger, why 
neither eats himself rior will let others eat, 
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LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE; 


CAMIRE; 

AN AMERICAN TALE. 

< 

[Coi&inue<jt ( from Page 12.] 


Pedrer'as wa^ ij.ot of a character d&sily to \ tends them in the hour of death, and thert take, 
be gained over; his long experience, and tlie ! herctfode*on thef tomb inscribed with the name 
many dealings he had been concerned in; had i which she caused to be respected. These virtuous 
tendered him subtle and suspicious While* j beings, blessed by every worthy heart, excite 
listening to Maldonado, he reflected that Camire . tears of tenderness, cegret, and admiration.” 
belonged to the natioh of Guaranis, in whose Deep sighs agita^d tire itnhatppy Camire’s 
country he had heard there were numerous gold- j breast, while listening to the Jesug.. Irrevocably 
m)n^*; and concluded, that it was from (them determined never to betray hiscountrymen toob- 
our hero would derive his riches; and without tom Angelina, his only alternative was to attempt 
shewing any reluctance at bestowing his nieefe ip epnquer his ill-fated passion : from that mo¬ 
on the newly convertedChrisfian,he said, “ Holy irtbnt ^e endeavoured to avoid Tier With as muth 

father, the interest of Spain is the only onj care aj he before sought to meet her; he seldom 
which occupies my thoughts; I have’no desire quitted his home, and devoted his whole time to 
of increasing my own fortune, bqt nay mos} ar- | study,* hoping, by occupying his mind, to be 
dent wish.is to be usefqj to my corfSttry. "jour -able to divert his heart. Angelina could nqt 

adopted son may assisfc me in this project: Jet comprehend the caftse of this great change of 

him guide my people to a gold mine, and my .^conduct; it at first alarmed'her, and she impa- 

oiece shall be Jus. « <■ e ' tiently waited for an opportunity qf coming to 

This proposal rendered Maldonado thoughtful; an explanation with*^amSre; but seeing that he 
lie, however, made Pedreras repeat the pgorqjse noItfnger paid hisbsual visits to her uncle, neither 
he hgd j^ist made; and thinking that the gover- meeting him iq the fields, nfo even at the tomb 
nor could not revoke his word, he returned home of his father, vexation and anger took possession 
and returned that answer to the youthful Gua- of bet, hearts She thought she was nc longer 
rani. * beloved, she resolved to become equally indif- 

When Caraire had he^rd tile whole, his head ferent; and chance having one day placed her at 
fell oe his breast, and his eyes were dimmed with church near Camire, she affected to turn hei 
tears. “Ah! my father,” said he dApontJingly, eyes away from the unhappy Guarani, pretended 
“ Angelina can never be (mine on*these terms, even not to observe that he was by her side, and 
To comply with the governor's wishes, I must returned Ijorne without having taken the least* 
make known to him roads of which the Spaniards notice of him. tThis was a difficult task which 
are totally ignorant; and it is on this ignorance The gentle and affectionate Angelina had im> 
alone that depends fhe security of my br^thr^n. fosed o* herself; “but she thought that after the 
ShalW then be the traitor who will conduc^ a victory she had gaine^over her feelings, nothing 
fierce hand bf executioners ig the midst ofamy woyld <Jbe 'impossible, and flattered herself that 
i countrymen to afiffihilatea them * ,Nof my fa- she should soon forget the object who then ctu- 
ther; you would hate, you would dgspise your« jtantly occupied her thoughts. , 

son; and how could 1 exist deprived of your Camire eyis irk. rfespiir! He had sufficient 
esteem ?” * * * reohra£» to renounce Her he loved, he had de- 

Maldonado embraced him, warmly applauded prived»hynselfof thecsight of her; but he could 
Ibis noble resolution, And (Confirmed him in the n^ support h%r disdain, it had overpowered his 
unshaken principle fff always sacrificing his soul; and yot being able to, find any relief for 
dearest Interest, his most ardent desines, to th# the* torme*nts he experienced, he sought Mal- 
most rigid duty. “ Our passions,* said be, donadfi. * * 

have aft end, our interests change, but virtue “ My father!” said he, “ hearken arid for- 
never changes. At all tiyies, andfn all parts, she give me ;»I fiijd that 1 cannot conquer my love, 
carefully recompenccs those who suffer in her I haje struggled against the dictates of my heart, 
cause; she consoles them, she invigorates them, I hate employed all the strength with which 
makes them enjoy mild and pleasing reflections, virtue and reason inspired me; but I feel that 
surrounds them with veneration and esteem, at* Angelina overtimes every thing; I must leave 
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you, my father, 1 must depart. In the name of ! of h*$ dwelling. He vfas thinking of Camire, 
Heaven hide those tears; 1 shall stay with you when he.saw a man rusfling towa^ls him, who 
if you weep,—1 shall expire Reside you. Let suddenly uttered a loud shriek, amk rushed into 
me return to my native woods: 1 shall come bac$ his arms j it was he, it was hts son ! The pod r 
again. If the project I meditate be not above Jesuit nearly fainted; and .Camire was so ex-' 
tfcc powers of a human being, 1 shall%tcr.omplish hausted with the haste he had made, that ut- 
it, I amcertuin I shall; and you will see me re- te|incewas denied him; and .they entered the 
turn with a clear conscience, and one of the hap* I h*4S| holding t*ch other, buUveithout either Of 
piest of men. Adieu! my father, *y friend, [them spiking. Whe# their full hearts could 
my benefactor; dry up thy tears*; it is not th> breathe wtth more freedom, Camire said to^irff ; , 
son who leaves thee, it is a miserable maniac, de- “ It >%}, my father j.you again bAold your son, 
voured by a fatal passion whit* rulW.him 'its a«d he has not disgraced That title. I have nei- 
will, which bears him far from^hee, which con- ther betrayed my love nor my honour; 1 am,and 
sumes him. It «jnnot,• however, change his U»n remain, true to my brethren and my Ange- 
affection, or the gratitude which his heart still boa. I aSi come to give up the gold-mine which 
carefully pr^ervgs,* though it be no longer his the governor required of *ic; and this treasure is 
own „ * * 1 far from th# road which might conduct him to 

After havjng said these words, he rushed from I my ^onntry. 1 ^ 

the old man, who vainly entreated him to rettffi^; ^laldonado listened with transport to his 
but Camire heard him not, an*soon he waj no adopted son, made him again repeat wh .t he had 
longer perteptiWe to Maldonado’s a^ent ga*e; said, determined 10 conceal from him rfinge- 
who, deprived of his beloved child, now^hought lina’s intytion, and repaired instantly -to Pe- 
himself alone in the universe. * th « the ceremony might be put off, to tell 

Angelina was still moje to.be pitied Feeling him of thj immense riches which Camire came 
all the pangs of a passion’ which she* vainly to piece ir^his hands, end to ask the execution 
Struggled to overcome, shff had experienced^* of Ifis former promise. • Pedrerav re.ewed it with 
lively a grief as Camire, and had not one friend I joy, wrote immediately to the convent, and by ' 
in whose bosonf she could confide her sorrows.-*t day-break sefput wijft Maldonado, followed by a 

When she ffeard of hi*sud<Jen flight, she accused co#sideraffie,escort, under .the guidance of the 

herself with having cause® it? and shed tqsrs of young Guafeni - 

anguish at the re«oUection of her behaviouato- They marched the whole day, and at night 
wards him when last they had met. For some slept under «he trees. The next morflinf they 
time her mind was soothed with $e hone of his continued th|jr route among the desert moun- 
return ; but ten months having elapse.l without tains whichspreadalong he province of Chili— 
- a nv news of her lover, the unhappy maiden de- As they proceeded, Pedreras expressed his # sto-, 
termined, if she could obtain her uncle’s permis- nishment, as he had atready caused this gart of 
sion to pass the remainder of her days in one of the count* to b V arefully searche.l,and no metal 
the convents which were already established at whatever had been fjund; but Camire's»anquil 
• the Assumption. fon making her wishes known j # nd confident deportment convinced him that 
to Pedreras, he«warmly seconded them; and on they should now be more fortunate. Arrived 
the same day conducted her himself to thawup# besides cave, formed by barren rocks, our hero 
rior of the order of A. Clare* who imipediatelv stopped, and pointing to <he entrance ordered 
supplied h« with the dress of a novice, an* thb workmen to search: he was immediately 
yielded to the governor’s ftquest, that Angelina obeyed, and Pedreras attentively followed all the* 
should take the veil at the expiration of half* the motion»with theWsyft of wgrice Mhldomdo, 
usual period. • "' * J anxious ai® thoughtful, put up silent prayers,* 

The* miserable girl would willingly h'aVfe I th* objeef of which were, fotsthe first linfe, gold; 
hastened the time that was to shut’her ott fjprn I Camire said nothirjg, btH his expressive counte- 
the world ; the days moved on so tediously sin* { nance beamed with secret jog. 
she no longer saw Camire • ShJ thought th* Wh«| they had dug'to^aW the depth of five 
when she had taken the vows, her mind wolld or six feet, Pedreras wSs the first who d« scried the 
be more at ease,‘and that love wfwtld qgit a Lshin.ng*metal; and uttering a shout of delight, 
heart which was devot'd to God-' JS^e v« the j rushed an* seized wtth both hands a 

wished for time approach, and experienced a kind of reddish earth mixed with small bits of 
momentary joy. virgin gold. This stratum was wide and deep; 

The evening previous to the ds$ appointed for and several richer wer<? found beneath the sand 
Angelina to quit the world, the worthy Ather, which supported it. Pedreras flew to Camire, 
Maldonado, on*his return from visiting the sick, folded him in his arms, called him his nephew, 
had Mated himself on a stone bench at the door I and swore to him an eternal friendship, rour 
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mules were laden wyh gold, and the mine was ,| stows on me; but it Is from you alone that 1 trill 
not yet exhausted. The governor, declaring he , to-day receive it.” 

was impatieju to fulfil his promise, left a guard k Angelina listened to him with inesfprcssible 
under the command of his lieutenant, and re- (. Relight. Whep he had concluded, she presented 
-turned to the Atsurrp'ion, accompanied bv the him her hand, but tears of joy were her only 
Jesuit and his son/ On their arrival, he con- i f«ply- • , 

ducted them to his palace; and when* he had The transported Guarani tonducted her iai¬ 
de posited his si^ws in a pla*| of safrt^/sfc-, mediately to her uncle’s dwelling, where, the 
paired to the C'mVbnr to give orders for his niece’s 4 same uig£t, at twelve o’clock, Maldonado be- 
trftnoval, ang to Li) her that the next day she slowed on thrtn the nuptial benediction. No- 
' wait to become the wife of Camire. . thing could equal the happiness they felt, unless 

Words are too feeWfe 'o express the excess nf he that jffttch c the good Jesuit experienced, 
surprise and joy which Angelina experienced. Tin jfhow thought that nothing could alter their 
She could not help fancying it was all a dream, , hliss, jnd ih.u they wore arrived at the summit 
s8 unexpectedly had it occurred; bur* long ac- °f human felicity; but they were mis*aken, 
custom^ <o implicit submission, she obeyed f° r f-* te had still frlsh trutibjes store for 
without asking any questions Her gbarse stuff *h«n. • 

garment was thrown aside to be replaced b^ one The governor soon quitted Caffire and his 
of thff richest IHk, ornamented wi'h gold; £he hri^e, to visit again the gold mine, which was 
bandeau was taken from her modest brow, an * nearly exhausted. Such immense treasures 
her ib^ig silken tresses Ml in graceful curls on to have satisfied his avario*, if were pos¬ 

her shoulders. The emotions of her soul spread ,,We t0 *“>sfy that rapac iotis passion; but having 
a lively hue on her cheek; her eyes, which site* easil > discovered that the ear h, which had been 
dared not raise from the ground, seemed to throw searched, (liduiot produce metal, he concluded 
fire from beneath their lung dark lastly; lowMng l ^ at l* 1 ® Guarani was »?ll acquainted with many 
a thousand times more lively than on the <lay extensive mines from which he had drawn this 
she had been $« providentially saved from tfie r°° rich, however, \o dare to complain, 

serpent, she repaired to the parlryfr where Pe- •V'd standing too much in awe df the Jesuit, to 
dreras had left^he happy Camire alqpef a dare to wrest the seergt wjiich'fcas hidden from 
Os her entrance, our hem, bending .one knee him by unjustifiable \neans, he determined to 
to the ground, said:—“ Listen to m>-, thofl bA dopt a different method, buy which, neverthe* 
and fcvaiiest of women! before*you comply less, conducted*him to what he aimed at. He 
with your uncle’s request, and lean^the powerful assembled thejwhole colony, and declared to them 
motives which loreed me to fly frogi ynu. To 'harti^lfad just received orders from the King 
obtain your hand, Don Pedrergs requird that 1 of Spain immediately to proceed ill his exertions* 
should put huu iu possesion of a gold mine. 1 to compel the savages to submit to their govern- 
knewftf none but those in iny^nativj country; ment, and particularly the Guaranis. Then turn- 
if 1 hgl conducted him to thes^ 1 shou'd ing towards Ca.ire, whom these words had 
have devoted my breihjen^o the cruelty of th% gn-atly affected, “ My nephew,” said he, M it is * 
Spaniards This, my Angelina, l never cuuld ui your haiMs that I place the iifierevs of Spain; 
have done: it is to > on, I repeat it, at the moment jjpu are my adopted sou, 1 give you the rank of 
when 1 behold you bq^miog wi h attractions, that my Adelantade;*^ and cflmmand you, m the 
J could sacrifice my love to rnv duty aitul my game of*his Majesty, to depart, with six hun- . 
county, fiiij love inspired me; 1 forsook i»y dred soldiejs, to discover and reduce into siib- 
viriuous 4 tW, am^ rcturoetb among t£e Gua ject»n,*the county of the Guarapis.” 

, rani?. Their land teems #ith gold^' with their AH tjte colony applauded *his choice. TJie 
assistance, duilng jhe space of a year, 1 hdve astonished Cfcitfire hjdnot the power of Answer- 
been employed in traijsponing this gold to a ing t(j$ir crxigraillations; he was, however, 
clioseh spot at an iinmense*di!>tag-te from the' ^iled by every one as the Adelantade. Pcdreras 
country whae l fojfid it^ ui collecting;riches, acnewW *hgo|ders he*hSd given, and commanded 
not wjth the hope of Upcoming deseiving of you, hifi to depart before the expiration of the 
but at least io obtain your band. A Am'ndred week, .* * 

time- have 1 "taken tins (png jour^f; and 1* "Ipe^unbappy Camire l flew with his wife to ask 
would have repeated it a thousand times had it the ad vie? of Maldonado ' 
been necessary. Your image constantly ac- The worthy Jesuit remained for a few moment* 
complied me, add male roe tumble test my wrapped in thought; then taking a hand of- 
gift should not be of sufficient value ; but Pe- eachj said, “ You are in a perilous sitviation; 
dreras has deigned to accept it; he docs nbt 

know bow to estimate the treasure which he be- The next post after that of governor. 
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Camire neither can nor ought to obey. If he 
refuse, he will be suspected of treachery; in 
taking up hi* defence, I shall be fought as cul¬ 


pable; and the gorernor, I fear, i% capable of (land divided themselves into several tiibes, each 


Jesuit, missionaries were Selected to assist this 
aged priest. This triaty ^fspell'd t^e fars of 
theGuaranfs; they repaired to the Abruption, 


any thing. You have only one alternative, which 
i$ to fly this very night and seek an asylum with 
the Guaranis. I wilf follow you, my children ; 
yes, I will, notwithstanding advanced age. 
Armed with the cross, I will preach to Ghmijrc’s 
brethren; 1 shall lead them to Chriftianity, as I 
have led him. In <hat state of innocence and 
peace you will -always remain attached, to ejeh 
Other; and 1 shall fulfil my dutg, I shall serve 
my God, and my JiappinCss will be equal to 
yours.” 

After havin^disglaygd the most lively marks 
of gratitude toJtfalJonado, t a mire and his be¬ 
loved partner yn mediately prepared for their de¬ 
parture. Our hero procured a canoe, in m hiclf, 
as soon as the shades of night had descended, they 1 
all three emhgrkech Catnire skilfully pianaged** 
the oars, and they rowed up the river as far^s the 
entrance of the mountains; here they laflded, 
and after having sunk th^ir qpftoe, followed a 
desert path which led through a thick forAt; 
aud, after continuing # their r^u'e for three days^ 
found themselves in* the midst of the Gua¬ 
ranis. Camire rrf^ with a truly fraternal recep¬ 
tion ; he told^hem whet had happened to him, 
and what he owed the Jesuft ; #ipon hearing of 
which, all the savages overwhelmed him with 
attentions, and instantiy set to worlc to build him 
a cabin, jnd one also for Angelina ^pd hei^hus¬ 
band. These habitations were erected on large 
trftes, and were entered with the assistance of a 
ladder, which was afterwards removed ; this pre¬ 
caution being necessary to insure safety from the 
intrusion of wild beasts and inundations. Soon 
tfttabhshed in their new abode, freed from all care 
and anxiety, and «he troubles wlych men have 
so laboriously imposed upon themselves, *de- 
dicat in g their existence* to lov% and friendship, 
the happy couple tasted the sweets of free¬ 
dom and innocence united beneath their joof. 

gloved by that mild n tion, M-iM*na3o 
preached the precepts of his religion, and^asily 
cenvertetf those simple beyigs.who witnessed aod 
admired his virtues. * •* # 


of which built a small village, where, under the 
paternal authority of a Jesuit, every individual 
leaned tnaeultivate the earth, and the most use¬ 
ful V|t, * The nugilier of these 'tribes soon en¬ 
chased ; in 17.14 they cogsisted 'of thirty thou¬ 
sand families. fivery village had itg A.cajje,* 
which wgs annually c.hpsen by the •inhabitant^!'”' 
The vicar w-itched over tltfe execution .of the 
laws, which were neither numerous nor severe; 
tjie greatest punishments consisted in fns'ing or 
imprisonment; and it seldom happened that 1 
there was any cause for (heir b*-ing inflicted; 
for this peaceful and innocent people had not 
even ^ie idea of thelt or murder, because the 
Jesugs did not permit any foreigners to ellter 
their country. The small tax which the King 
of Spain required, was easily pafid by exchanging 
the sugar, tybacco, and cotton, which a large 
portion of land, cultivated by every inhabitant, 
who each dedicated two days in the week to this 
labotffpprodt^ced. The wcrplus of this hardest 
was^dbstined for the suppflrt of thesdeb, the aged, 
and the fatherless The young men were taught 
Ihe art ofi war on fe^ivals they'took from 'the 
public armSurf their swordwand mtRkcts, and 
after havingtMei^exercised, returned them again 
to ffie armourer. Often did the invading Portu¬ 
guese or Braaitfens experience the effects ftf tffetr 
discipline and (Jteir courage. The villages were 
filled with schools for the instruction of children 
in readiHg and wnt^ig; they were 'aught evgry 
useful art and trade accusing to the t <1 nts with 
which natur* had endowed them; and noting 
was wanting among th|iu but luxury, vic^ and 
prwcriy. • 

The author of this astonishing change, the 
young Camire, easily obtained ihe lot give ness of 
Pedreta;; who, when the tGuaranis left their 
natife woods, had been put in possession of the 
goldmines. He continued >o rule* under him 
with wisdom, till t*ie # *gover#cy’< r.ipaciomness 
being made lftiown (o the court of Madrid, he 
was recalled* and his nephew appointed hi! suc¬ 
cessor. Surrounded^ith affluence, Camire and 
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All the Guaranis were baptised, and beiame /Angelina did act neglect tlu>ir first and best 
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willing subjects to the King oj Spail, An’cendi, 
tion that he should send among them no other 
missionaries than Maldonado's colleagues. Ty« 
Court of Madrid- acceded to tints propo^l,*and 


friend, tKfc aged Maldonado^ who continued to 
Mess them with his pfesegee and advicr, and 
agent hisadeclimng years in happin. ss beneath 
the roof offcis Adopted soft. E.K. 
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ON AVARICE. 


Evert person conversant in literature, his ‘ 
read the churning letters of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Her husband, Ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople, was a man of wit and tarsus.({lorn 
to a good fortline, he augmented it bf & \ufcil- 
(economy, which gradually * degenerated into 
-systematic pvarice. 

Mr. Montague f possAsed a very ‘extensive 
landed properly ; his passion was for leaving it 
unincumbered to his descendants. 

He had an only son, destined trfcbe of a stA) 
more extraordinary character than his father, and 
who, in his early yo&th, having run away from 
school, and turned chimney-sweeper, in hts 
mtfure ace renounced his country, and*lurned 
mahometan. That son, as his father allowdfl him 
npthing, on lh§t account spent the more, and 
contracted in a short time, debts to,the amount 
of above a hundred thousand pounds stetling.* 
Mr. Montagu perceiving that this di-position 
of his son would disappoint all hiwhopes^rtisin- 
herited*him, ahhough^he loved hfci sincejely. 

His avarice was the governing principle of his 
political life. # He was always determined in thf^ 
part whicjjdie took in public afPairs # and his con¬ 
duct in Parliament, of which he*was a mefhber, 
by the object which he constantly JcefB in 
vi^w,j 0 f keeping his es'ates ug to their full 
value. For example, he defended with great 
warmth the establishment of th#mili'ia, because 
he regarded it as a permanent force, destined to 
protect hts pnssession%fronP foreign invaders. 

His will is a master-piece in refinement— 
Having disinheriied his son,tie lefAll ifts estates 
to the second son of hisadaughte?, the Countess 
of Bute. The design of this disposal was to 
oblige Lord and Lady Bute to save part of their 
income in order to leave to their eldest son a' 1 
fortune proportional to that of his brother. # ( 

Me had a coal mine, which annually brought 
in above cfght thousand pounds. This lie left 
to Lady Bute, h^on condition ijiat the bought 
estates withAhe produce, of which |lie was to r«- t 
ceive the rents, out After her death, thej were 
likewise to become t*he property of her secoftd* 
son. As this diapnsal«ppcared somewhat con-] 
trary to the laws, t t discussed, found right, 

and.confirmed in the*House of Lords, Mr. Mon¬ 
tagu had foreseen the objection whgTi mightdbe 
made to this disposition, # and had discovered the 
only combination which could render it legal and 
effectual. I » 

It was remarked that he bad never seen the 
young man whom he made hit heir. 

What reflet lions do not these refined'eombi- 
nations of an extravagant passion give rise to! 


Does not tTiis excessive inquietude as to what 
would become of his possessions, even long after 
he was himself forgotten^ (tolerably explain* the 
love of glory, which is however a more reason¬ 
able sepiimcnt; <for it is a desirable good to be 
esteemed mankind, and the enjoyments of the 
imagination ate as real as those of the senses. Is 
it not as natural to be pleased with the good 
oponionRaf tho& who come after us, as with that 
of our conteirfporarjes who live far from us, and 
whom we shall never see l' 

Those moralists who ascribe all our actions to 
some motive of rqd utility , r do r not understand 
the human heart. This is nott-'.ie place to in¬ 
vestigate such a question, we shall confine our¬ 
selves to the sole phenomenon of avarice. Money 
i w*s at first loved as a means of procuring the 
tomfjprd of life; and people enfied in loving 
moqey for its own sake, and in depriving them¬ 
selves, in order to preserve it, of those very enjoy¬ 
ments which alone can make it desirable. In the 
same manner the ehace was at first followed for 
«he sake of the gaibe, and afterwards for its own 
sake, without caring for the gqpie. 

Avarice does not appear toebe derived from any 
natural sentiment hj uncivilized man; it is, like 
mfhy other pasAons, the produce of society. It 
presupposes generally an exaggerated uneasiness 
about the future; the savage knows only present 
eejoymentf. He sells his hammock for a bottle 
of brandy, witho'ut troubling himself with wljat 
is to happen on the morrow. 

We have at home a curious instance of avarice. 
The late Earl of Bath, just before his death, i 
sent for his brother, General Pulteney, who was 
as avarioious as himself, gave him the keys of his 
bureau and M his strong b?x, and acquainted 
hiifc with the immense a treasures there hoarded. 
The General siid to him: “ Cannot you sur¬ 
render these keys /md your affairs to somebody 
qjsefcl im seventyieight years of age, I am in¬ 
firm^ and have*no need of your treasures.” “ I 
am still s»Wer and more infirm,” replied Lord 
Bath ; “ ^ara dyftig.bnd I am in stil] less need 
bf gclies than you are.” 

TJhfc passion Is (extremely varied in its causes 
^jtnd effects, in many men it is rather a madness 
(Ardor,furor, libido), than<a passion; they gather 
a»id ho did guineas, ascothers do shells or medals. 
Choice or fancy began the collection, the more 
it increases the more they are attached to it; and 
they end bj making it the sole pursuit and in- 
te|est of their life. 

Avarice is said to be the vilgst but not the most 
unhappy of passions. But this opinion is con- 
trary to t which universally prevails. The. 
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latin word miser , (miserable) occasionally de¬ 
noted an yaricious man, amon^the Romans; 
for instance in the Self-tormentor of ^’erence, act 
iii. sc. 2. “ Sed habet patron qnendam avidum> 
miserum, atque aridum 5 ” and we hav^ adopted 
the name miser', an# the Italians similarly terra 
such a one misero. 

Seneca says, “ Many thing# are warding to 
the indigent, the .miser wants every thing ” 
Useless to others, a burthen to himself, no means 
are left for him to be good for any thing but \o* 
die. * * • 

The covetous man, says Qiarroli, is more un¬ 
happy than the poor man, as a jealous husband 
is more miserable than a cucMnld. 

Qiteveclo tellf uf tnSt a wiiser is a man who 
knows where ^treasure is hidden. 

It is possibleMiat a miser, as well as a devotee, 
may enjoy his privations, but tc^ want fuel in 
winter, and broth # in sickness, are evils nevlK 1 
theless. Th * miser would doubtless prefemo be 
well lodged, well clothed, and well fed, if it«cost 
hirn'nothing. # , 

What indeed is avarice ? *a voluntary pov%r^y, 
accompanied with toil, inquietude and contempt. 

Every passion in whtch feaPpredominates, carf 
be no otherwise thgn vile and miserable. Avarice ; 
is particularly edioflt, as it excludes all natural 
and social affections. •* 

Will you judge immediately*in which clasj 
of vices avarice is*to be placed*? It is the 
only one which is incompatible with grandeur, 
benevolerite, generosity, humanity, fionfifldhee, 
anj! candour*, with love and true friendship, with 
paternal tenderness and filial affection. What 
virtue remains then for the miser? Whathap- 
• piness can a man without virtue enjoy ? 

It has been said that there have been illustrious 
villains, but no illustrious misers. This*opinion 

is, however, contradicted by the Sample of the 
celebrated Duke of Marlborough. This man 
coveted glory, but he still more coveted gol3, and 
in order to satisfy this shameful cupidity, no 
means were too shameful for hip. A pAsort 
whoVished to obtaiita lucrative place, Wei* to 
beg his assistance in procuring it. “ If? I obtain 

it, ” said he, “ I have a thousand guineas at yg ur ( 

Grace’s service, and you may be assured I shall 
not mention it to any on#”* “ Gisfs jatf tVro 
thousand,” answered the Duke, “ and tell it, if 
you chine, to all the fcorld.” *, 

On the evening before th? battle of Hochsjet, 
Prince Eugene went into the Duke’s tdftr, to 
consult with him upon the plan for the next day. 
^ As soon as he retired, the Duke scolded his ser¬ 
vant outrageously for having lighted six wax- 
candles in his tent} when two would have been 
quite sufficient. M 

• His avarice was universally known. Lord 


Peterborough, one of the,ffravest ang most ge¬ 
nerous of nfen, was once accosted by a,poor man 
hogging charity, calling him my Lord Marlbo¬ 
rough. “ Me, Marlborough!” erkd he, “ to 
prove I am not him, take this ”* The beggar was 
much surprised* at receiving a guinea for having 
misl|Ken«a name. ^ * * • 

# •! shaft add another singularity*. I was in my 
> youth acquainted ‘with a man tn whop avar^e * 
was unit^jl to all the social and domAtic virtues 
He was a good master, a gdbd husband, a good 
father, even a good friend. As a magistrate, he. 
agted w'ith justice and integrity. Although he 
was excessiA-ly parsimonious in all his personal " 
wants, he always wished liig wife to appear like 
other womerf^m her station ; and he spared no 
necessary expence for the education of his son 
and daughter, but he calculated thfs expenre*as 
clqgely as possible. In thirty years he never raised 
' the leases of any of his lands, although tlplr 
value was nearly doubled in that time; but be 
required his tenants to pay their rents exactly on 
the appointed days, on pain of being turned out 
at thec£pirauon of their Ifase. 

He soften flnt money,«when he v*as*sure of 
' bein| reimbursed, but he nlver would take more 
: *dian four ger c?nt. interest, although he mijfht 
legally haveotajten five. “ ’Jfis enough,” said 
he, ‘"when Jlje capital Is not endangered; my 
1 landtdo*not brin£ nte in so much.” 

One of his particular friends, whose ill-cdtiddbt 
, in the employment of his fortune he was grieved 
, at, had an urgent occasion to borrow 6001. He 
1 addressed himself t<^ his friend, and made hjp 
distress known : “ With ^rour easiness, and the 
disorder y^pr affairs, I am well acquaint#!,” 
says our misery* and, therefore, I cannot ingpon- 
i sciqpce lend you a sum which you are nolsure 
1 of being able to return, and which I reserve for 
; (pry daughter’s portion.” “ Well!” replied the 
1 friend, “ I have got my wife’s^liamond necklace 
I an my* pocket; she has permitted me to pawn^t, 

1 but tfce usurer to whom I applied wig not lend 
1 me thl mogey on it for less thgn^one and a half 
i per cent, per rilonth.” ^ In this case," said the 
1 •m*ser,,“ give* me the necklace* l will lend*vou 
■ the 6001. without more than common interest. 

1 /is 1 run no risk as to being repaid, I do nut 

I wish to reaffive^ny benefit 'from a service which 
f I render to my friend,* aruf which costs me 

nothing ?” • 

f f formerly l^et with a «iabl?man who was very 

j rich, very proud, and very covetous, he wore 

. laced and embroidered clothes, diamond rings 
and buckles, bi!t burn# tallow candles at 
home. Every year he gave one magnificent 

II dinner to Ins acquaintance, and the rest of the 
ye .r his kitchen was very little used. He had 

j made it a rule to spend only half his incomej 
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but sometimes he totyt a fane; te exceed hisown 
monthly allowance; then he turned his suong 
box into a pawnbroker's shop, and deposited a 
diamond ring, or ^ gold snuff-box as a pledge for 
the .money he took, which he borrowed from 
himself at ten > per cent, amj which Its faithfully 
replaced with interest in thqr followiif&.gufn'h^ 
trhen he redeemed the pledges. 

«1 alsodcnew a young nobleman who had lost' 
a considerable sum at pljy, and had nt^means of 
Satisfying this deb? of honour. He applies! to 
his un' le, who was very fond of him, but was 
very avaricious: he was, however, so much 
mosed with the despair of his nepbew, that he 
lent hifo the money. A few months afier the 


young lord watted on his uncle with proposals 
for an arrangement, by which he mejnt to repay 
the sum l$pt. His uncle flew into a gretlt 
passion, and said to him, “ O thou wretch, why 
contest i-hou to remind me of the folly 1 have 
been guilty of? ! had forgotten it. If thou ever 
mention the subject to me again, 1 will never t 
see thpe more . 10 This is certainly a stroke of 
avarice of # very particular stamp. , 

What shall we conclude from these apparently 
contradictory observations 5 That there is nothing 
more supple than the human heart, and that there 
are no affections, however dissimilar, which can¬ 
not form themselves, and continue their existence 
in it without disquietude* ^ 

Ci> 


CURIOUS ACCOUNT^ TWO ELEPHANTS. 


Mit cnrtoR, . 

t •< 

StVca ksent you the interesting account of 
the effects otmusic dn two eleph/nts, 1 have met 
with some curious circumstances«re»pecting thoy^j 
animals, tv fitch 1 jwesudte will fie n<■* (ess accept¬ 
able to your readers •, * they are c taken ffcm a 
French journal which was published half acyear 
before the concert was performed 

These elephants were taken from the menagerie 
of the Prince of Orange, at the House in the 
Wood, near the Hague; the place for their re- 
sep ion had been previously prepared: it is a 
sp&ious hall in the museum of natural history, 
adjqriHig to the national Bot^ical garden in 
Paiis; well aired and, limited. A stove wartps it 
in winter, and it is divided into two apartments, 
which have a communication by means of al 
■forge door, whicp opens and shuts perpendi¬ 
cularly. The enclosure consists of nails,mad% 
sfttionn ^pd thick beams,and a second enclosure, 
breast-high, surr^undsj^jjn order t^keef spec¬ 
tators from too‘near an fpproach c 
The mort>ing,after their arrival in Parls^ thesed 
animals were put jji possession of their new 
habitation. The first wh# entered was the mflm 
fffant) who se&ned to go in With^i degree of 
auspicioh, after having issued with precaution 
from his cage. His first care was 19 survey the. 
place. He examined gvery bar gdth his tnfok, 
and tried their solidiiv. The large screws by 
which they are held together were placed on the 
outside; these he sought fot, and hav ng found 
them, tried to turn them, but was not able. 
When he cims to the partition, nr gate which 
.divides the two apaitmeots, he found it was 
•nljr^Mdby an iron bar, which rose perpend}- 


( eulnrly. ,He raised it with his trunk, pushed up 
tfye door, and entered into die second apartment, 
where he took his breakfast quietly, and appear¬ 
ed to be perfectlytsasy. • 

In the mean time the* female ( Peggy) was 
conducted into the first IodgeoThe,mutual attach¬ 
ment of these aniifi^ls firas recollected, and like¬ 
wise the difficulty with which they were parted, 
and induced lo travel separately. From the time 
of their departure from the Hague, they had not 
seen each*other; not even at Cambrai, where 
they passed the winter in 1797. They had only 
been sensible that they were near neighbours. 
Hunt never lay down, but always stood upright, 
or leaning against the bars of his cage, and kept, 
watch for Peggy , who lay down and slept every 
'.night. *On the least noise, he sent forth a cry 
to alarm his State. ' 

The joy they felt otj seeing each other again, 
w,ri thus expressed -When Peggy entered,she 
emitted a cry demoting the pleasure she ex¬ 
perienced on finding herself at liberty. She did 
not^mmediately observe Ifans, who was fording 
in the infer lodgeneither was he directly aware 
I thtt she was stPnear dim 5 but the keeper having 
'•called him, he turned round, and on the instant 
thd WT£ gelephaftt* rushed into each other’s 
embraces, and ^ent forth cries of joy, so animated 
and tO'doud, that they shook the whole hall. 
*Fh 6 y breathed also ^through their trunks with 
such flofence, that the blast resembled an im¬ 
petuous gust of wind. 

The joy of Peggy was the most lively: she 
Expressed it by quickly dapping her ears, which ' 
she made to move with astonishing velocity, and 
drew her trunk over Hans w th the utmost ten tie r- 
0 «W. fijAL ip particular put her finger (the ex- 
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treniity of the trunk terminates in a protuberance 
which stretches out on the uppejsidein the form 
of a finger, and possesses in a gi eat degree the nice^ 
ness and dexterity of that useful member), in:o 
his ear, where she kept it a long timtf and after 
having drawn it affectionately over the whole 
body of Hans, she put it tenderly into her own 
mouth. Hans did exactly the same ti Peggy, 

• but his pleasure was more concentrated. Thi 1 ? 
he appeared to express by his tears, which fell 
from his eyes in abundance. # , ^ 

Since that time they have nevev been separated, 
and they dwell together in*the same apartments. 
The society of these two intelligent animals, their 
habitudes, thgir fnfltual affection, and their 
natural attac^pent, still excited notwithstanding 
the privation of liberty, might furnish curious 
observations for the natural history of th&i§ 
species'. • # 

These two elephants, who are natives of Cey¬ 
lon, were brought to Holland when very young. 
They are nearly fifteen years of age. *Their 
height is about seven fept apt] a half. m Their 
tusks, which ve very short, have been broken, 
but they will grow again a% they become oldgr. 
The tail of the mat# hangs down to the ground; 
that of the fema*|g is much shorter. * 

The following ancc€ot«*appeaied in another 
French journal about the middle of the«year 
1759. • • 

A sentinel belonging to the menagerie at Paris, 
was extremely careful, every time fie ty(juried 
guard near the elephants, to derire the spectators 
ftot to give them any thing 10 eat. This was by 
no means pleasing to the elephants. Peggy , in 
particular, beheld him with a very unfavourable 
eye, and had several times endeavoured to correct 
fiis unwelcome interference, by bespripkling his 
head with watei^from her truck. One day, 

, when a great number of people were collected tcP 
view these animals, the opportunity seeiqpd con¬ 
venient for receiving, unperceived, a small bit of 4 
bread; but the vigorous se’ntinel was* 01 ^duty. 
Peggy, however, placed hersilf before him, 
Watched' all his gestures, and, the moniCnt he 
opened his mouth to give his psual admonition* 
to the company, discharged in his face ddarge 
stream of water. A geneja^laugh ensued £ but 1 
the sentinel having calmly wiped hi! Ace, stoof 1 
a little on one side,yind continued as vigilant as 
before. Soon after, he foynd himself ebligedfto 
repeat his notioe to the spectators notdo^iwe the 
elephants any thing; immediately Peggy snatched 
his musket from him, twirled it round in her 
trunk, trod it under her feet, and did not respire 
it until she had tyristed tl\e barrel into the form 
of a screw. 

The height of the elephants is $ lid by Spar- j 
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man and other travellers ip*the interior of Africa, 
to be froirf twelve to fifteen feet, measured to the 
top of the back; the female Is much less than 
the male. They are said to live to the age of a ■ 
hundred and twenty or a hundred and thirty years 
evqji in • slate of captivity. 

VI (Jib third vcf ume of the Afycgic Researches, 
published in 1789, is a Jong aifd very particular 
account of the ’method of catching wild eldt 

#i 

phants^by John Corse, Esq. and inathe fir-t paY£ 
of* the Philosophical Traihacl'ums for 1799, is 
another paper, which contains much curious in¬ 
formation on the manners, habi's, and natural 
history of the elephant, by the -.ame gen.lemarf 
From these it appear, ilytt the accounts of tho 
sagacity, modesty, and size of the elephant, have 
been greatly exaggerated by natural historians. 

to what relates to the mfldesty of fliese 
animals, we must refer to the latter paper The 
author’s observations arc the result of many^ears 
residence in India, and from 1792 to 1797, the 
elephant hunters were under his direction. A 
few extract^ from his remarks may suffice in this 
placC* 9 • 

‘‘•I have seen younf elephants f*ofii one day 
to three years»old sucking their dams, constantly 
' with thuir months, ^>ut never- saw them* use 
thejg trunl^, except ro pre» the £w-ast, which, 
by natural instinct, they seemed to know would 
infife*the milk flow mote readily. (Aristotle 
says expresslf, that the young elephaifts 8uck 
with their mt^pths and not with their trunks— 
Aristot. Opeta. Rasilts, 1500, fol p 494.) So 
that Kuffon’s accoqpt was made merely from ^pn- 
jecture,and proves to be*erroneotis.” 

“ TMe mode qf connexion between thef male 
and female >• now ascertained beyond tli^ possi¬ 
bility of a doubt, and is exactly similar to the 
horse. The exact time an elephant goes with 
young is not yet known, but it cannot be less 
than two years, as one of iSiem btought forth a 
young one twenty-one months after slie^was 
tak%i. This young one was thiriy five inches 
high, an#gr^w fou8 inches in »n$ many months. 
Another young one was measured as soon as born; 
and Vas found to be of tjie s*ne size; at a year 
•Id he was forty-sig inches in height; .it two 
years, fifty-fqpt; tbree 4 sixty; four, sixty five; 
five, sevSvty; six, seventy-four; and at seven 
years, $ix feet four inches.* When full grown, 
l£e male*|)ephantg of In^ia are from eight to 
qine feet infceight, measured at the shoulder, as 
horses are measured; to this must be added 
eighteen or twenty inches, if the height be taken 
to the top of the curvadue of the back. The 
female is generally a foot less. The largest ele¬ 
phant known in India was ten feet six inches in 
height, to the shoulder. 
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HOW TO TAME A TURBULENT HUSBAND. 

A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


A tradesman who livid in a vilUgenei#' 
, St. Albans, bad been t*ice married, and ill-treated , 
—hie wives^asvlo cause their death. He sought! 
a third, but as his ( .brut,rlity was well<icnowirin 
the place where he dwelt, he was obliged to go 
fi/iy mile* off for a wife. 

, He obtained one, and after he brought hfr! 
home, all the neighbours came to vi.it her, and 
acquaint her in wh^ manner her husband used ; 
to trea' his former wives. This stunewhat sur- i 
prifed her, bpt she resolved to wait patiently till | 
her lord and master might take it into hiehearl 
to beat her. She did not wait long, for her hW 
baitd was a terrible fellow. 

One morning he waited on hi* lady witl^a 
cudgel, and vras preparing himself to male * use 
of it. “ Stop,” said she, “ 1 fancy Unit the 
right wljich you now pretend to h*vc ovSr me is 
not mentioned in oqf mairiuge-cotmact; and 1 
declare to your worship you shall pot exercise it.” 
Such a distinct speech dfeconceftedjtife husband 
so much, that he faid dawn his ctidgel, an£only 
began to srold her “ Get out of'iny Jtotgie,” 
sa^l h^, “ and let us share our goods ” “ Rea¬ 

dily,’’ said she, “ 1 am willing r 'tc> leave you ;” 
ind each began to set aside the moveables. Th- 
lady loosens the window curtains,'and the gen¬ 
tleman unlocks an engmioLs trunk in order to j 
fill j|t wi'h his prope.tr; bin as he w as leaning j 
over to place some articles the^botfom, she 1 


tripped up his heals, pushed him in, and locked 
the lid.* 1 , 

Never man was in a greater passion than our 
man ;he threatened to kill her, and made more 
nope thin a wUd-boar caught in a trap. She 
answered him Very quietly : “ My dear friend, 
pray be calm, your passiofh may injure your 
health ; refresh yowself a little in this comfort¬ 
able trunk; for I Ipve you too much to let you 
out now you are so outrageous.i. In the mean 
time she ordered her maid tomakersome custards 
tand cream-tarts^ and when these were baked and 
/e*ly, She sent r6und to all the neighbouring 
gfbssipf th come and partake of her collation. 

Tips was served up, not on a table, but on the 
ltd of the trunk. Heaven knows what pretty 
things thehusbaifd heard all these famous tatlers 
publish in his praise. In such a case, a wire man 
must submit and five fair words. So did our 
friend m thachest. His language was soothing, 
lie begged pardon, and coeds for .mercy The 
ladies were so good to forgive him, and let him 
out^of the trunfe. To reward him for his good 
behaviour thuy gave lnm fre remainder of the 
custards and tarts. He was thus completely cured 
of«hic ibrutzrtity,,and was afterwards c#ted as a 
model for good husbands; so that it was suffi¬ 
cient to say to those who were not so, lake care 
n/ the trunk, to make them as gentle as lambs, 
like himself. 


the old Bachelor. 


MR.‘EDITOR, •* 

I am an oM c bacheW, c who ^tavfe been ac¬ 
customed foi many years to enjoy domestic ordgr 
and tranquillity. ‘My f>nly household companions 
have hitherto been my dog| my cal, and an old 
woman. The latter nfjhesehad (jeen.servant to 
my mother; and «from t the time I was weaned 
till 1 was sent to scMool, he was my dry-nurse 
and guardian. When I grew up to gian’s estate, 
and had the misfortune to I&e those re- 
atives who dwelt in family with me, ITelt a 
strong repugnance <o ( wedIock£ and being of a 
calm temperate disposition of body and mind, 1 left 
love and marriage to those folks that liked them. 
I resolved, therefore, to live in a recluse-way, and 
to give old Martha, my dry-nurse, (the orffy 
human^ninial to whom, in the female shape, 1 


gave# toleration of existence within -my dwell¬ 
ing) the superintendence of my kitchen and 
pantry. .She died some months ago; and 
this calamity, r*hith I*felt with all the poignant 
engBtsh that ever bereaved such a man as me of 
pea«e^ has^brougltf upon me a thousand others, 
t|hat forc% me te lay my grievances before the 
world, thgt 1 may receive ftpin this generous and 
fueling &ge an appropriate sympathy in all my 
bittdi strtbws. 

When I recovered from the affliction I suffered, 
by the loss ^f my faithful Martha, 1 instituted 
thf necessary inquiries after a fit person to sup¬ 
ply her place. This was easily found, at least I 
thought so, for the advertisement 1 put intp the 
newspaper tyid not been a day published, when 
about half a* dozen midtile aged women made 
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their appearance, and produced an abundance of (O tempera ! O mores!) ei«sry one of them bore 
character^ tent{ficats, and so forth* I read over, written papers in their hands, subscribed by per- 
••ne by one, these laudatory documents 5 and was sons of reputed respectability in town* but who, 
puzzled in my choice front among tile applicants? in my apprehension, deserre to be in the very 
not so much by the deficiency, as tjje supera- worst repute as liars, impostors* at least abettors of 
bundance of praise* which was bestowed upon unpostur^ and the friends of sinners. Yas, these 
•ach,- Every one seemed better than another; written papers c^tftained the most abominable 
and at last, my choice was determined^ by the *ftiseh*o&ds that ever were penn^fttry profligacy, 
circumstance of one of the competitors for favour, and conceived by* jesuiticll morality. This on^ 
having a nose resembling that of my great-grand-, stole—that one drank—a thircR^it^ dorse, Sc . 
mother, whom 1 had seen when I was a boy. fortitude forsakes hie, ^fr. Editor, when I 
Well, my great grandmother’s ftose-lik*;iiess«cn- think of my sad afflictions; and'I must now, 
tered on my service, and # «noVbd through the when ’language fails me, seek utterance in 
house for eight day! with great circumspection. ^ expressive silence,” • 

But before a month^had elapsed, I found, aU A Bachelor. 

though she hJB seltveif successively the ladies of • 

a lord, a shoeHlaker, and a parson (every one of P. S, I hake recovered my temper so far as to 
whom gave lfer a written character , as excellent be abl? to put one or two serious questions. Can 
as language could make it), that she was lazy? any Rian or woman, of sound moral principles, 
stupid, and witha^had .i tongue that never cedked reconcile to these the false assertions which tf\ey 
to make the'* roof and rafters dirl.” Tfli%wou!d write and speak in favour of servants who*are 
not do for me ; and 1 dismissed her. 1 ha<] kept a'rojit to leate their employ ? Do they not con- 
the name3 of the other persons, who |lso biought sider, that a servant is frequently the means of 
me characters, as they caHed (Item; and haying rend^ing a*whole family very happy, or ex- 
discovered their respective places of abode, 1 tremqjy uncfmfortable?, And can any honest 
sent for, and employed thrtn the one after the mind think the solemn and serious declaration 
Other. In the sjiacc of three months 1 have had, f >f an untruth, which is followed by consequences 
trial of four «sen4hits, notone of whom could so moment<yis,% thinj*of a very ligkt^and trivial 
either do the duties of a gotfd servant, or refrain natufe? * ■ * 

from the mal-practiccs of the* very worst ;*^et 

THE LADIES’ TOILETTE*}* o*k, ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BEAUTY. 

[Continued from Page 31 .] • 


• Chap. Xll. 

History of Franck Fashions continued. 

This was quite sufficient to revive the use* under pretext of the heat of the weatber#nd 
of hoops. They did not, however, n?ake their theiraem&onpotW, wore hoops at honte, and soon 
appearance immediately; the women .were ap- ventured fc exhibit ^hwrnselvPsmi the Tuileries. 
prehensile of a blockade, and durst, not*all at f They at firs^ appeared only in the gveningj and 
once exhibit themselve^ in *]>wblic jSrith such a took Vie useful precaution,of pSssing through ihe 
vast appendjge. They were at first talk$i Of , (Aangery, to avoid er*terin| by the ordinary gates 
and that is something; , «)on a^jerwydf thej which wjj'e always bese^wiih^he party-coloured 
actresses began to appear in them on^he stag^, gentry with whose insolence they were well ac- 
and set the whole fewnale world still pore agog quainted. They presently shewed themselves 
to adopt the fishion. Fear still restrained thejn; more bolrflg, and being followed by others of the 
the elegantes durst not exactly copy thb *tftsscs; sex, the fasfftm soon became so general that not 
they began therefore with wearing criardes, a a woman was seen without a hoop. Some years 
kind of buckram plaited about the ^ips, and thus afterwards, as w t e are informed by the Mercure 
took the first step towards disfiguring the shdpe. ! de France , the wives of mechanics, and the very 
It may easily big conceived that these criardes 1 servani maids, would not go to market without 
vyete thought enchanting. A’ length, thejbl j hoops, and they had swelled to such a size as t* 
lowing summer (1716), two womih of quality, j be three ells in circumference. 

h 2 
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This certainly was mot the era of good taste the way from La Chapelle to Versailles, This 
among the women of ?ranee. With*paint and was at that time a very common practice, 
powder employed to an excessive degree, with The Queeq fierself set the example of those* 
. fizzled hair, ridiculous headdresses and hoops, absurd diesses. She contrived for her sledge- 
what more could *be wanting to disfigure the races, say% the author of the Secret Corrtspnn • 
finest woman? In 1718 Lady Mary *Woi^ley dence, a head-dress of ptodigTcus height. Some 
Montague visyrtl Paris; she struck with jrtie of these head-dresses represented lofty mountains, 
dress of the ladies, and drew this picture of enameled meadbws, silvery streams, thick 
which was not very flattering*:—“ I must tell •forests, Engl Ah gardens ; an immense plume of* 
you sometlupg of the French ladies. have feathers supported the whole edifice behind, 
seen all the beauties, and such (1 cannot help It was at this ^ime that the celebrated Carlini, 
making use of the coarse word) nauseous crea- perfbrming in an Italian piece before the Queen, 
tures! so fantastically absurd in their dress ! si^ took the liberty of putting ii^ his hat a plume of 
monstrously uniiatur.1 in their paints*! their hair peacock’s feathers of excessive length. This 
cut short jii'l curled £ound 'heir faces, and so plume being perfectly str^ifh^an^erect, was too 
loaded with powder that it makes look like high for any door, fthich gave occasion to the 
white wool! and on their checks to their^hins, harlequin to perform a thousand*tios. It was 
tinnuercifully Mid on a shining red japan^hat intended to punish him for his prrsumption, 
glisten; in a most flaming manner, so that they but it was found that he had acted by the orders 
seenj to have no resemblance to human faces. 1 fcflhe IJing, who had not ewen tfce power to 
am apt to believe that they took the first lower the Queen’s head dress, 
hint of their dress from a fair sheep ue#ly Thwse who may be curious to make the whole 
ruddled.” round of th»fooli»h, ridiculous, or absurd fashions 

Such, nevertheless, wras the rodume sff the of the* reign of Louis XVI. need only turn over 
females (ff die gay age df Louis XIV. and dhrjng the public prints of the time, where they will 
the reign of his successor. The most barbarous find an abundant harvest ofVxtravagances. The 
head-dresses then bore # the qjost ridiculous* tJournal de Paris then announted the new fa- 
names; su«h*werethe head-dresses fa papjjlov, shions. I shall herp a intzoduce oniy two adver- 
en chienfu , n oreilUs fTepagneulj wjitarrons, en tiseyjcnts taken jt Fandom from among a hun- 
nergeltes, en bichnn, &c. * * drfd others in that journal, These specimens 

But i. was under the last of th® French kings I will be sufficient to convey an idea of the taste 
that extravagance in the head-dtjss was carried prevailing that period, which is not ,very fat 
to the highest possible pitch. The»women then distant.* 

wore such lofty head-dresses that they were October 16, 1778.—“ Aujourd ’hui on offre 
obliged to kneel in thiflr carriages. It is a fact aux dames un chapeau & 1’amiral. On verra 
which will scarcely be beljpved, «but« many chcz Mademoiselle Fredin, marchande de 
wum<£ are still living wljo formerly submitted modes, & I’echarpe d’or, rue de la FSronnerie, 
to this little inconvenience of the fashion, an<M un chapeau sur le quel est represents un vais- 
inow some who recollect it perfectly well. 1 seau, sans volley avec tous ses agrets et apparaux, 
(hall never forget an anecdote related to me a Myant ses canons en batterie, et il est execute 
few years since by one of my friends. He was avec aidant de precision que de gout.” 
at I.ja Chapelle, near Paris, with some of hi? ac- 1 January 1780—“ On trouve chez Mademoi- 
qoaintance, who were preparing to set of*for selle S^int-Quentin rue deClery, des poufs en 
Versailles; they ,v ere grAng to a courBball, and trdphee militairi: le* dtendarts et let timb'lea 
• their dress was in the highest sty!e*of elegance, posisf ur le devant ont un eftet treg agreable.” 
My Mend was extremely surprised St the man- * Such was the ^a-te when the Revolution pro- 
ner in which these two ladies placed themselvqg dweetf an universal change. Here, therefore, I 
in their carriage j^the height of ^their feathers ‘shall*conclude my historical sketch ofFrenth 
would not allow th^pa to sit in it^ they^herefore Ffoshions. * 1 
both knelt down opposite to each other, .and in (To le continuedJ 

this uncomfortable gosturc they prpfeeded a|l 
• • 
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CURIOUS ANECDOTE OF MARY OF RAVCfY, WIFE OF ALPt{pN30, 

KING OF PORTUGAL. 


- While that consummate General, Marshal 
Schomberg, was in Portugal, m the years 1667, ( 
1668, the King Alphonso was married tthMary of 
• Savoy, a princess of French extraction by th# 
mother’s side. But the King was either uijwfte, 
or savage, or both ; and without bcheytng more 
than half what historians have reported of him, 
there yet remains enough fb prove, that he was 
defective both in mind and^body. His mother 
had perceivet^his ^iifibecility, anil had destined 
the crown t^i is younger ^brother, Don l’edro. 
Alphonso rqpnembermg this, treated his brother 
harshly: he also treated his Queen rudely, fntf 
hereby produced a sympathy between the su^er- 
ers, which t#as net calculated to rest m yiere com¬ 
miseration. The confessor of the Queefl was a 
Jesuit; the confessor of Don Pedro was ^Jesuit 
also. The sway of these holy.fatheflt was equally 
prevalent in politics and in religion, ovet the 
consciences of their. charg^; while their regard 
to the promotion oithe power of their order was 
insuperable, inc^ant, and indefatigable. Thes# 
confessors, well acquainted with the secrets of 
their penitents, plotted to gire the state % new 
King, and the Queen a new husband, by raising 
Don Pedro to the throne. This* at length, they 
effected- They deceived and terrijjed th^King’s 
Minister, the Comte of Castelmelbor, into flight; 
\hey spread reports which alienated the minds of 
the people from their sovereign, who was, at 
length, arrested, dethroned, divorced, and his 
place supplied by his brother. 

* During the discussions necessary to firing about 
this revolution, fhe Queen was advised to consult 
the Duke of Schomberg, as to measures*to ft 
taken. The Jesuit confessor informed tha general 
of the situation of things at court; but the Pro¬ 
testant soldier did not at once enter ihtc«the ( in- 
Mhtions of the £atholic churchman; neither 
eloquence nor subliltiesconvinced hipi: ftwever, 
a correspondence was Established .between the 
Duke and the Queen, which, of courfb, eras 
conducted with the utmqst» privacy. Cjnt even. 
!ng, very late, the Queen received a*Iong letter. 
Wherein the Duke .had given hisadvige, with full 
detail of particulars, onathe subject dhtrustjd to 
him. As the night .was advanced, thePQueen 
tetired to bed, sent away her women, under pre¬ 
tence of certain devotions which hyi been enjoin¬ 
ed her, got into bed, read the letter, and wJnt to 
sleep. In the amorning, before she was risen, 
|he received notice that the King was already 


mg Bir her m,the chapel.. As it was the 
hear hi ass together, Jchceling at the 
same desk, she (pressed herself in all haste, yet 
could not arrive before the elevation of theh^t* 
she wajj, consequently, obliged to Bear a second 
miss, while the King, wlio had performed his 
duty,quitted the chapel. 

Ja Scarcely^had the King left the place, when 
the Queen recollected the letter from the Duke 
of Schoolfjjfrg, which slw had left iif her bed. 
Terrified at jthe thought, she imparted her situa¬ 
tion qpd heedlessness to her confessor, who was 
knqgling beside her. He instantly too? on 
himself the office of securing this dangerous com* 
munication, and ran in all speed to the Queen’s 
apartment. # But, what was his confusion, when 
informed that the King was there ! 

As the qpnfessor was not privileged to enter 
the tbueen’^slecping aptrtment In her ab-ence, 
h^stopped a moment rft^the door t* listen, and 
overheared tty* King walking about the room very 
hastily, «nd sjjpakin^with greaf warmth to the 
Countess Sf «Castelmejhor, *tlie firstflady of the 
bed-chamhef ty the Queen. 

*Th : confessor returned with this terrific ac¬ 
count ; on which, the Queen, in great consignati¬ 
on, committed the business to one of her ladies in 
whom sheesnfided. But, when this lady entered 
the chamber, she beheld the King lying along on 
the Queen’s bed. 

ThPre r#main%J now no resource but *n the 
Queen hersfllf, who ywist run every nsjg.—-But 
Ae mass was not ended ;• and to have withdrawn 
before its close, would have occasioned infinite 
scandal. The confessor, in this extremity, advis¬ 
ed her to feign sickness: she suddenly swooned 
away, and was carried to her chamber. 

*JheKing, alarmed and affected sat this sight, 
ordered fhe QueeiTs^led ton^p made instantly. 
.This was theonfy incident wanting to change the 
Queen’s feigned swoon into m paroxysm tr. des- 
■pair; she, therefojp, appeared to revive a little, 
and, in the fePblestaccgms, ijtreated to be placed 
on the*bed j^ust as it wa^ When there, the 
felt a|l around her, andp at length, found ihe 
.fatal letAj which had caused her so. much misery. 
It had not teen detected, because it had remain¬ 
ed covered by her night-clothes ! She therefore 
recovered, by little and little, from her well-acted 
fainting, and her real horrors. 

Suoh are the risks attendant on confidential 
communications and intrigues at Courts! 
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A TALT, OF FORMER T1MI£. 

[Concluded frolh Page 38,] 

Words sr£ inadequate to*expressgrounds than many others. In despair at the 
tonishmem whiefl Fricdbert’smother experience? loss of tfahsta, whom he tenderly loved, our 
ft j£is striyige metamorphosis;* alter shrieking foung soldier found himself in a most unpleasant i 
alou 1 she made the sign <jf the cross, igiplored dilemma, and knew not how to act; to lose an 
the Holy Virgin and the 6aints in paradise, amiable w ( oman (n the eve of his marriage. 
As she had never heard of I.eda, genii, or sylphs, miglfit be compared to suffering shipwreck in 
she had no idea of supernatural beings, anti par-, sight of the wished fdr harbour. If the object 
took greatly of the ignorance in Ivhicli her of his attachment hsjel been snatched from his 
country was involved firing that dark age. She arms by death, or by a ri\a*, ^>r a barbarous 
thought the lovely Calista was no other than a father had immured iftr in a conv^t, there still 
witch, or perhaps the devil himself, and her dear would have remained some resource, either to 
FneWbcrt was*no longer, in her opinion, ^ny fgltow her to the tomb, to destroy her ravisher, or 
other than a vile magician. She bitterly limenfc- to s^le the wall»of the convent; but when she 
ed rtjpt he had not died, like a good Christian, in efigse to llg away through the wi«low v how could 
the wars, before he had suffered himself to be hepurttieher 5 In our days, indeed, he might 
entrainmelled in the net of satan and his s*r- have had recourse to a balloon, but in those of 
eery. # poor Friedbew, theg^ had not discovered any means 

Poor Fricdbert, howarer, was no^suffioiintly of traversing the aerial regions without wings, 
skilled in thd ast of di vitiation to have fonfteen The manner therefore by which he could 
the fatal catastrophe Vhich had.taken place overtake his fair fugitive, was to follow her by 
during his absence. On h^s retur^i in the even- '*ea; and his* impatience to b«Siold her again 
ing he fiewsto the apartment wheje He thought made him deem a voyage from Eflisau to the 
to find his chauning bride; but instep of what Cycles as almos^as long and impracticable as a 
he expected, he wifs welcomed, on openiflg Ae jougney to the moon. “ Ah '.’^exclaimed he, de- 
doorf by»a volley of curses from hi* mother, ac- spairing, “ how*can the snail, with its slow pace, 
eoinpauicd with a torrent of abuse^and reproach, think of pursuing the butterfly, that digs from 
lie soon learned what had happened, and his flower *to flower without resting on any, and 
despair and rage had no bounds; his first pa- wantons at pleasure in airy space? Besides, how* 
roxysm ->f passion was so*violer«t, that his mother do I know that Calista will return to the isle of 
rnighf have become its victiij if s^e hjd not Naxos; will not the fear of being looked on in 
given t^ie alarm by her loujl cries, yid called up her native country as a runaway daughter, pre- 
all the servants, who succeeded at length in difr vent her returning thither? and even if she* 
arming this new Orlando. should return, sjjall 1 be the batter for it ? how 

When the first violence of passion was abated, shall l, who am only a citiaen of a small town, 
more peaceful explanations were resorted to. dare to gspire to the hand*of the daughter of a 
Friedbert exerted all bis power to exculpate hfm- prince >” 

self from the imputation of magic or so reefy, Thesg reflections tormented him for a long 

and the design ,«*' givi^gehis mother for a tim?; he, however, might have spared them,*f 
• daughter-ill law, a dovii in the shapPof an angel. ( he had %een acquainted with fhe strength of his 
Fla ride ted toilet ehe whole of his ‘adventures' jAssion, ant? if h^h*d known that there .is no 
with Calista, and revealed likewise the mystery, difficulty buf what love can overcome* wheh 
of the plumage; b^t this^in the good woman's darried'to a degree of enthusiasm. An involun- 
opinion, who undersold nothing of the*3recian ftyr and fuddln impulse made him adopt a reso- 
mythology, did not fteelnin from her suspi- lution which the cold calculations of reason 
cions, and if. he did^not proceed to^Hhve hin^ would nev*r have inspires, 
tried bv the law, heowed i*imly to stfne remains Arte* filing all he possessed, and putting the 
of maternal affection. money in his purse, he secretly departed to avoid 

In the mean time this stranpe adventure gave his mother’s loquacious adieus, mounted his 
rise to a thousand conjectures in* the I'tile town hors^, and galloped off with as much speed as 
of Eqli-au, and il Fricdbert h.id H*en less young, if he had expected to reach tbj Cyclades that 
or le-s handsome, he would soon have been coil- evening. He luckily recollected the route which 
damned for sorcery, and that on much better , father Bruno lytd taken, and repaired immediately 
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to Venice, where he embarked on board a Ve* ty ; and (he fair Zue coufcf now onlta have s rvetl 

# netian gafley ; and after having^iurmounted the Apelles as a model for the headof.au old wo* 
usual difficulties of a long navigation, arrived sa(jg man. 

at Naxos. He introduced himself (o,her, as Bruno had ’ 

Full of joy and hope, he leaped on*sh ore and done, under the title of an Italian knight. Whe- 
saluted the native ground of his bdoved Calista; ih<f Zc# felt’ any # tender recollections allied to 
and no longer doubting that^he should find her (| thw^ilmry and* title, or hadjdseady observed 
returned to her Own country, his first enquiries The ring, which was once.hers, &e beaunful ruby 

• were respecting the Princess; but # no one cou^f of which, in the shape of a heart, gli-.tenc<^oR 
tell him what was become of her. They related his finger, she certainly gave him aRery flattering 
to him the different reports whfch bad^treuj^ted reception, and seemed partlfculaily to distinguish 
respecting her; which, when a k>vely \oung wo- him. 

man suddenly disappears ffom the circle of her * When the festivities and games in celebration 
acquaintance, are seldom her advantage.*—. of the manage had concluded, and the Pi incest 
Friedbert noy^ algnfet despairing of ever finding Zoe had quitted the court, to retire touhe peace- 
her again, undecided whether to return to fnl seat of ^ter own palace, Friedbert obtained 
his hermitagg, and wail for her on the borders of acces^to this retreat, where a select party only 
the lake, or perform a pilgrimage to the soufc§ werg ever admitted, and was honoifred with nRtrks 
of the Nile, certain that the Wish of retrain- of a truly maternal affection, 
ing young apd bAutiful would induce ljer to visit One day, as she walked with him beqeath 
these places. * the pleasant shades of her park, she led him 

He had not yet determined on any plan/when toRi solitary grove, and thus addressed him 
he heard that Prince lsidor, Paphos, a # vassal “ 1 have a jequest to make which, 1 hope, you 
of the sovereign of theCycUdes, was arrived at willAwt refine. Tell me how you came in pos- 
Naxos, to marry tlje Priqpess Irene, Calistj’s scsjiSn of that ring, \»htch ts •one ywur right 

eldest sister. Splendid preparations were making hand ; it once belongetf to me, but 1 lost it 

for the celebratid^of their nuptials* and a lour-* 'without knowing whgre or when^ and 1 ffiel a 
nament was toconcludewhfwi. This news renewed greqf curnRity to know how it tante into your 
the warlike ardour of our Suabign hero; anebtho’ hands?” . • 

grievously torment^ by vexation and disappoint- ^ hfoble lady,” replied the artful Suabiau, “ l 

ment, he resolved to take a part in this, to re- won this rinfc in combat, in an hoifbufthle 

lieve hi| mind, especially as all foyign Jtpij'hts manner, fron^ a brave knighi of my own 
were invited to it, by heralds who proclaimed country; but I am unable to inform you whe- 
ft through the whole city. Friedbert’s want of ther he gained it ftom a warrior, or receive^ it 
biith prohibited him from sharing in these amuse- from a fair lady.” * 

ments in his own country, where, if he had pre- “ WhatRwoulj you do,” continued *Zoe, 
sented himself as a citizen of Eglisau, he would <( were I to request ygu to restore it to ny ? A 
♦lave suffered the disgrace of being conducted out vlliant knight will not refuse a lady such a boon, 
of the barriers; Aut at Naxos,^protected by a | However, 1 do not require you to bestow gia- 
well-filled purse', it was easy for him to assume# , tuitously a jewel which 1 have no doubt your 
the prerogatives of Ai illustrious knigjtt; he ! valour has well deseived, bu* wish you to receive 
therefore resolved to support tins character with* 1 froifi me a reward proportionate to the valuc^you 
all becoming dignity. He procured «t guil of ;auAjjitoit. Moreover, in yielding i* to me, you 
wtyte armour, purchased a Ivandsome horSe, ! will hav# an everlts|£hg cl»tga on my gruti- 
richly caparisoned/and on the day of thA tour- tude.” * 

nament,*his noble appeasince j^ive hfhi free ac-* Fsiedbet? was not embarrassei/ at this pro¬ 
cess within the barrier. Oil his 4fiiranee jjosal; on the contrary, he exulted at the success 
gracefully bowed to the assembly, and challenged ; of his deign.* “ You # r wishes, virtuous Prin- 
the bravest champions, sptit many Ibnoi:/, stood* j cess,” saA he, “ are to me i^e most sacred Ijws ; 
firm in his saddle,^ and at length gained the | my fortune and life are at^rour disposal, but'do 
-irize, which he received ^rom the haftfsof the | ^ re q U i*tmeto violate awered upth When 
'tide. • # • 'in combat 1 gained thfe ring, I solemnly vowed 

He had likewise the honour of kissing the , that it should never quit my hand but to be 
hand of the once lovely Zoe, who, according tft . placed on the finger of a bride, at the moment 1 
the etiquette of courts, still preserved her titflar i pledged my faith' to her A the altar If through 
honours. - The ravage 5 °f time, and the want of j yodr means 1 have the happiness of gaming the 
the bath, had made a deep impression on the ' affections of a fair maid, 1 shall willingly allow 
features of the good lady : she was.no longer as J you to receive again from her this ring, which 
Bruno had described her, the perfection of beau- || was once in your possession.” 
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“ Well,;’ replied *£oe, “ select then from 
amongst my court, tha fair one who shall strike 
youi fancy, and you shall receive her from me, 
with a rich dowry, pi\ condition that she gives me 
th£ ring, winch y ou shall have placed oq her 
finger; and as to youtself, 1 will raise Jou tij the 
first dignities •oljthe state.” f * r . «* ^ 

Tnis treaty was no sqoner concluded, than tlfe ] 
’fVnce-s’s palace was transformed into an harem. 
She selected*! or her service the most fascinating 
female;, and c.otherf them in the most magni¬ 
ficent dresses to heighten their na'ural charms. 

Friedbnrt swam for*some time in a stream of 
pleasure, without, however, being carfled away by 
the curr- at. Arnidstrthe tumult of this brilliant 
court, and all the bewitching charrr^ of the sex, 
not withstanding the song and the djnce # grief 
atill’shaded his toun eiiance ; though these lively 
Grecians displayed their cliarmsto gdn his head, 
yet that licait remained equally cold and insen¬ 
sible to all. The Princess little exp^pted to meet 
with so much indifference, in so young a titan. 
She had hciself, it is true, ever fpllowe t the 
sy.tetn of her wise cnsnpatriot, P|,,to; 4#ht in 
Friedher; si e could onfy observe the principles 
of a severe stoic ; which, while tljey excited her 
asttfn is'i merit, left her bu^little (tope ofrecover-*j 
ing her jew^l. • , * f 

Some months passed in 'his marftver; but the 
Princess, impatient to gain possession of her rfhg, 
wisfiedSo have another interview i#nh her knight, 
as she called Friedbert, for tlte purpose of ques¬ 
tioning him on the stale of his heart On the 
dag, therefore, consecrated |o celebrate the re¬ 
turn of spring, all thd young maidens of the 
coilrf, ornamented with garlaiyis of /lowers, hay 
begui^tlie merry dance, jyhen Zee discovered 
our hero alone, sming mournfully in an lr 
hour, deep in thought, and scattering about 
some wild flowers which he had just ga¬ 
thered. 

“jCold and insensible knight!” said she, *• has 
rew-i-orn nature so few attiactions for your ipfnd, 
that you feel a u^pT.ncholjjr satisfaction t':i destroy¬ 
ing her precious gift*, and thus Jirofarrtng the 
feast of Flora ? is your heart so ^different to 
all soft affections, thatsieithpr the ftesh and beau¬ 
tiful flowers of py garden, nurthe youthful 
charms 6f the females of my court, ftn make 
any impression on iti ${hy remain in tjiis soli¬ 
tary spot, wtien mirth invites you to yfc salooi^? 

Is an unfortunate passion«the causepof your sor- 
row ? Reveal to me the secret with confidence. 

I am and would wish to be your friend and 
protectress; let me then dispel your melan¬ 
choly?" 

“ Wise Princess,” replied Friedberf, ** I 
confess that your suppositions are true; you have 
penetrayd into the utmost recesses of my heart. 


I confess that a hidden flame consumes it, and 
I know not wither 1 may nourish itrwith hope 
or abandon myself to despair. Yes, my heart is 
inaccessible to oil the nymphs who here'celebrate 
the feasttof'Flora : the heavenly creature who 
lias robbed me of it, is n<ft among the joyful 
group i yet it is in your palace that I have beheld 
her. Alas! perlfaps, 6he was only the produc¬ 
tion of the? painter's ardent fancy ; though* 
surely such a master-piece could only be the 
work of^a divinity!. He must certainly have 
ha? a model pjnd the all-powerful being who 
formed these charming ijyruphs and lovely 
flowers, has combined all their beauties to create 
the original of this paintipi}!" 

The Princess foh%iuch impatience and curi¬ 
osity to know what picture in l!tr gallery had 
l^pfoduced so surprising an effect on the young - 
knight. “ Cosne," said she, “ let me see if it 
not a # trick which love has^ilaygd upon you, 
and gften you a cloud to embrace instead of a 
goddess ; or if, for once, he has acted faiily, in 
displaying to yoi*r view an objectwhich it is not 
in your power to ob'ain.” 

Zoo had a fine collection of paintings, some of 
which were rhefs-efauvre qf the most celebrated 
artists, the Test were family portraits. Among 
the last were many ctf tlje most rehowned beau- 
ties # of ancient a^d tnodern Greece; and among 
tly; number were many representations of her¬ 
self, adorned In all the charms of youth and 
loveliness, which,slie once possessed, when she 
peTforrSed her annual voyages to the fairy baths. 

A slight emotion of that vanity which, in every 
age, preserves its empire over the female breast, 
inspired her with the idea that it might be one of 
these pictures which had taken such firm hold 
of Friedbert’s imagination. She already, in ant 
ticipation* felt # a secret pleasure in saying to 
^hirrs—“ My friend, it is myself whom you love; 
but as 1 no longe^resembfe this picture, you most 
suppress your passion, and aspire to a less ideal 
obji cL" • 

‘But Friedbert well knew that his flame ,was 
not nfcrely^ the painter’s fancy, and that the ori¬ 
ginal possessed jsven wore beauty than he had 
hfeno abla£> catch in the picture; yet he was 
still {ignorant as to % the abode of this origyr 
or how 8e should be able to discover it, 
entering the gallery, he r,ushed with all the 
ardour of the most impassioned adorer towards 
this Ifelgved port rail, and falling on his knees, 

his hands extended towards it, he exclaimed __ 

" This is tlj^e goddess 1 adore! wise princess, 
yol are now going to pronounce my sentence of 
life or death ! If 1 im dcceivgd by a chimerjcal 
affection 1 shall expire at your feet; but if this 
divine object exist, if she be known to you. Oh * 
tell tne what country contains this treasure, and 
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1 will fly and seek her wherever she is to be darted from behind a thTrket, ends sci*?d poor 
found, fnd endeavour to decree her by the Calista, who had loitered behind to search for an 
strength of my affection.” • ' # ornament which she had dropped. He bore her 

The Princess, having expected a very different in hie arms to the vessel, a|>d conveyed her. to' 
choice, was much embarrassed; a shade of dissa- his own country. He was young and handsome, 
tisfaclion clouded*her brow, and the pleating an4 as M employ^ every art to inspire her wi h 
smile which had played on her face was con- ( affeqtgifi, it is net strange that. Ire should have 
veiled into a frown. “ Imprudent yotflh,” said Succeeded with an Inexperienced maid, who, 
she, “ how have you presumed tff engage you t forgetting her birth, was on the point of be*tgv£ 
heart without knowing whether the object that ing herjtand on her seducer; whenfliappy chance 
inflamed it has ever existed ? # However, learn mRde her discover, amoifg the effects of her 
that" in the present instance 9 it has not en lover, the precious jewel which she was seeking 
tirely led you astray. »This lady is neither ima- «when he carried her off, and which he had 
ginary, nor the monument of a beauty of former doubtless previously found, and purposely con* 
times; it is the Prixqess dalista, my youngest cealed to draw her into the snare, and separate 
daughter. aTss! she was%y favourite girl, but her from he^ sisters. She felt so indignant at 
is now the ?try chijd of misery, and can never this artifice, that she thought, in the first nto- 
be yours, former heart is no longer her own. mey of rage, she should never love flim 

devouring and unextinguishable passion burns in more. A vessel from this country having arrived 
her bosom fyr a ^retch separated from her by git on the shores where she resided, the love o£ her 
immense tract of Iprtd ! She had refblution home, the jdea of her mother's grief, the voice 
enough to escape from his deceitful snaresq but, ofereason, all helped to increase her resentment, 
like, a bird that drags after it pajtof the net from and determyied her to escape from the captivity 
which it has escaped, she passionately loves him, in wttich slig had been held. To effect her in. 
though she has flad from him, and weeps her tentfons was not very difficult, asdiewlover, con- 
misfortunes in the sojltude of a cloister, despising fidfng in the •affection w?th which he had in- 
herself for her foolish affection, End yet not< • spired hej, scargely w|tched hen motions. "She 
able to ren«jnc#it, oj to^think of any thing escaped. Bui alas! the unhappy paision which 
else.” • # had taken possession of her heart, has pursued 

Friedbert, though internally transported wjjh hef to* her native land. Grief daily consumes 
joy at having discovered CalistaVretreat, and at her,andrende* her insensible to all the pfbaArcs 
being able to flatter himself that he was beloved of her age; aryl soon will that animation which 
by her,^tad still sufficient command of hifhtelPto once shone ia her countenance be totally extin- 
express nothing more than astonishment at the flushed. Instead tjf a husband she invokes Jjie 
Princess’s relation. The indignation the fair maid tomb,and soon her wishft will be gratified; soon 
felt at his conduct, and the contempt Zoc ex- will tht^unlgpppy gbject of your absurd paision 
pressed for the object of her daughterVpassion, be inclosed ‘jqgthin its^aws.” ^ 

did not make him very uneasy, as by dint of de- 4* I then will share her fate !’* exclaimed Fried- 
ceiving others, wgfh regard to his birtTi, he had bert. “ My life is at my own disposal, and I 
now almost deceived himself; and the Priqpessi i will die with the lovely Calista, happy to bo. 
Zoe’s knight appeared Ro him very well qualified united with her even in the grave. You will not 
to obtain her daughter's band. He continued to I refuse to place my mortal remains beside her; 
interrogate Zoe respecting the circumstances at- and* our souls shall together wing«their flfght 
tending the young CaHsta’s amour with an air towards q|ernity. 8u» ere t£is happens graqt 
of interest which was not feigned, as Jus'cufiosity me the consoRdion of seeing her, and of telling 
had beeir. She satisfied tym qy well at she could, tier tjtat 1 die for her. I will cjf«n,*befere I quit 
without revealing the secret of tflesj^fcs; vqfiicji this world, once call her pay bride; in pronounc- 
was thought, in the families vfho poffissed h, as ing that sacred word, I will give her this ting as 
important as the phitosofUfer’s stdtic^ dr Tree- i a pledgeUf nfy love; i/l‘doinf which 1 shall be 
masonry; but she composed extempore an alle- freed from my'vow, add you will soon again 
gorical story, which Answered her purplge. possess yopr valuable jewel.” 

“ Calista,” she said, “ Iras walking one gvds- *The knife’s warmth affected Zoe so much 
ing with her sisters, on the" shores of the sea, that her eyes were filled with tears; and she 
when imprudently they had the curiosity of could not have refused his request, independent 
going beyond th& bounds I had prescribed jto of the desire she hod of recovering her ring j . 
them, through places which were quite unknown yet she much feared that in the present state of 
to them, and whefc a Corsair lay at anchor. My Calista’a heart,- she would not like to receive 
unsuspecting girls had no idea of the danger that either a visit or a present of this nature. Fried* 
-awaited them, when one of the pirates suddenly' bert, however, employed all hi* eloquence IP 
Xo. XXI. Vat. /it. M I 
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persuade her that thSrs was nothing in this re* 
quest wbigh could alarm or wound* the most 
scrupulous delicacy. Zoe, therefore, assented to 
what he asked; ai\d gave him an order, addressed 
to the superior of the convent, to obtain the de¬ 
sired interview with Calista. ( • f || 

Friedbert, ki{ heart fluctuating betwe*eg .bojae 
and fear, respecting thqreception he should meet 
*w|th, instantly departed. 

It was eViSent, howevqj, from what ^oe had 
told him, that she still loved him. * 

His heart beat violently when he entered the 
cell whic h inclosed his beloved. She was sitting op 
*asofj opposite the door; her fine hair* negligently 
fastened with a blue^ribbond, floated in ringlets 
on her shoulders, her head reclined on her arm, 
and her countenance was expressive ^if the 
deepest grief* She did not immediately ^otice 
his entrance, nor till Friedbert threw huntelfaut 
he( feet, had she any idea of his being a more 
important messenger, than such as her mother 
usually sent to inquire after her heAih; buWshe 
slowly raised her eyes, and instantly recognized 
the prostrate stranger* .* 

She sta-ted with surprise; he attempted to 
seize her hand, but w*as repulsed .with nurks of 
indignation. t‘ Leave 


rojjs man 


it 


me, i reach 
• ® 9 • 
she exclaimed, “at is enough to Jjafe becrj.once 

your dupe and victim. You *>ha?l v not deceive 
me again with your feigned virtues!” * * 

%sfriedbert had expected these reproaches, 
he did not feet disconcerted; and began to probe 
the lovely Calista’. heart, by attributing all the 
fjults he had committed the violence of (Vis 
passion. This expedient seldom fails even when 
the*offenee is more seripus t^an ih* theft he had 
comfiitted, especially when there is love in the 
case. Every argtinu nt which Friedbert made uVfcof 
weakened Cah-ta’s resen*ment; and heat length 
pleaded so successfully that he completely gained 
hit cause, and no. longer had to apprehend her 
eggaping from him, either by thedooi or through* 
the window. She quietly resumed her seA on 
the sofa, and $lhwed hint to take one of her 
hands, while with the other she cdlered her beau¬ 
tiful eyes, tiom. whence tears copiously flpwerl, 
which were not however those of grief. t 
Friedbert, still at her feet, swore that he would 
have sought her^through the v?orkt, and his*f 
vuyage from Suabi| to* the Cjfclades was suffi¬ 
cient to prove that he told the tenth This 
assurance not only gained him h|'pardon, taut 
a confession that their love was reciprocal; and 
they each vowed to unite their hands and hearts, 
aAd never more to separate. 

This arduous victory obtained, threw the happy 
Friedbert into such transports of love and joy, 
that we shall, not attempt to describe them. He 
Juatenad to return to the palace with the fair 


Princess whose favour he had regained. Zoe wad 
struck with astqaishinent when she beheld the 
j^erene countenance of her daughter Calista, ftom 
whose features melancholy and grief had fled; 
but it incteased still more when ahe learned that 
her heart also was changed, and that it now be¬ 
longed to the gallant knight. 

The Imputation of being a magician was about 
to be cast a Second time upon Friedbert, espe¬ 
cially when Zoe was informed that they only 
awaited ijtr consent to become united. What¬ 
ever predilectioji she might feel for the youth, 
and however strong ker wish r of being put in pos¬ 
session of her ring, yet she was not sufficiently 
blinded by these considertipns to assent to an 
improper alliance; rfhe, therefore, required of the 
knight to prove his nobility. 

, • Though it would not have been more difficult 
tojiirge such credentials at Naxos than elsewhere, 
]*t»e preferred to these false titled, lhq?e of love and 
valouf. “ Love," he said, *' levels all ranks and 
distinctions; and my sword and my lance will 
ever enable me Jo support and prove the honour 
of vny birth ” Zoe had no reply to such weighty 
reasons, urged likewise !ty the choice of the fair 
Calista, who declared ulou^that she was petfectly 
satisfied with him ; in such a case a prudent mo¬ 
ther must appear ^qjnlly so.* thought, be¬ 
sides, that the jjmfght, whatever might be his 
r^nk, was at least preferably to the little citizen 
of Suabia, or % convent. Calista gave her happy 
lover the ti.le ef Tetrach of Suabia, and he soon 
c8mfo?ted Iter to the altar, and placed on her 
finger the ring whirh was afterwards restored to 
the im|>atient mother The new Tetrach related 
to Zoe the whole story of the ring. 

Mutual confidence now took place; Zoe con¬ 
fessed that she had designedly left the ring r od 
glove b&ide the Lake of Sqpns; adding, that 
Rrpno had well understood her meaning, but 
that it was not in her po*er to repeat her visit, as 
her husband had learned, through the treachery 
of one qf her cousins, the whole adventure of the 
bath, which sn*enr»ged him that he got posses¬ 
sion epF her feathers and Instantly burnt that 
beautiful %ift of gatuje. And the oftly regret 
yh$h dqgfepd the happiness of Calista. whs, that 
her*husbaff! was unable to share with her the 
invaliAbte •privilege* of the bath. But love 
lengthens out the season of youth, and Friedbert 
preservigf a long time unimpaired the blooming 
iftte^md vigour of manhood. Yet when they ce¬ 
lebrated the twenty-fifth year of tbeir union, the 
fine auburn hair of the blissful husband began to 
whiten, lik# the first snows of November that 
portend the approach of winter; while the lovely 
Calista still resembled the rosft, that spreads its 
blushing leaves to the gale, in the smiling month 
of May. R. E, 
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an Account of the city of Vienna* and the manners of 

* its inhabitants. 


Vienna has for many ages been cysidered « 
as in some measure the capital rtf the Romao ( 
* empire, and seems to have had a right to aspire 
at pre-eminence among European cities. It 
has been so enlarged, tha com jilehendfrtg iis«ast 
suburbs, tt has justly been # conitiared to a small 
bird with the wings of an eagle. In 17S6 the 
buildings in the city alone amounted to the num¬ 
ber of 1,51*7,OndBn*the sqpurhs 5,102 beside a 
large tract tMand for building on. in addition 
to this the gardens in the latter are very laige and 
numerous, and the edifices occu^ a great space* 
From the topographical situation of this fce- ( 
tropolis we fhouA at first sight he aypWoyzed To 
b“!ieve that its temperature was very waring it is 
a littletowards the latitude of Orleans, but it has 
been remarked that the nearer asSountry is situated 
to the ea«t, the colder it is on that account; 
Vienna, besides, encircled mountains or lofty 
hills upon whichjiea|>s of snow and»ice continue^ 
for a long tijie updissolved, does not experience 
powerful heaf for mor£ tlfltfi two months in the 
year, and in the winter the Add is very severe. 
The heat is likewisft moderated by very frequent, 
and sometimes sharp winds, to which habit has 
so far familiarized the inhabitants that ihoioiiiqial 
jeply to the Italians, who complain of it, is 
become proverbial: “ Vienna o nentosa 4, o 
vewasaj” Vienna is either windy or poisonous. 
Thus they say to the Lombardians, and those 
jgood Milanese who take refuge among them and 
abandon a mild climate, which is alw§ys the fa¬ 
vourite of heaveif. • 

If they suffer there l|ss cold than in some rfther* 
countries where it is more intense, it arises from^ 
their practice of cloathing themselves accogjing 
to the example of their neighbours, Th» Pojes 
arfl Hungarians, thq Greeks and Turks in a pelisse 
at thecrymn ncement of thecold weajherpvhich 
as true Germans the inltabifinis wear in apart 
mentsheated with stoves. V * • 

The northern inhabitants who' §nd ip Lom¬ 
bard y the summer too hot and the %inter too' 
cold, here meet with a suitable temperament in 
every Season; if, buwevenpit disagrees vHth'some, 
it must be attributed ip the frequent and Aolint 
winds. There are immense numbers who die 
annually in this city of consumptions, ft is 
true this disease creeps into all great cities,T>iu. 
here it makes mqre devastation man in any other, 
in spite of every effort of art. Although the 
. practice of physic is peVbaps more cultivated At 
Vienna than in any other city of GermtAyyand 


i ftsuffiftceeded in snatching an infinite number of 
victims of pleasure from* pain and death, whiclfc 
every thing concurs to m ultiply agtong a lirftn- 
tipus pfople, greedy df frequent and substantial 
food; for there is reason to believe, that the sy- 
phytic disorder is more general at Vienna than 
even at Pads. a 

Next to these two scourges the most mortal 
disease is she small pox. # ln 1795 it ^iad swept 
off 1,098 persons. The new method of inocula¬ 
tion By the vaccine, which is just introduced, 
bid^fair for rendering this disorder less destruc¬ 
tive. 

The city has the advantage of being divided 
by the Danube, but this advantage is attended 
with its inconveniences. When the stream* 
whir^i descend from the mountains suddenly swell 
by the thaw of snow ?nd ice, they jnake the 
river overflow and inundate the sifbufbs to a con¬ 
siderable height It is at these times that the 
excellence # of she poise evinces‘itself in a strik- 
inglhanner. It is difficult to* form an idea of all 
thg prgeauflohs/hat are taken for the preserva¬ 
tion and comfort of the families exposed uyliis 
disaster. ® 

From the situation of this river we should be 
-led to suppofe, that many parties of pleasure are 
formed on it; buWlhis js not the case, it i> a 
species of amusement by no means commo^t, as 
the adfantJ^es ofathis river are confined to mer¬ 
chandize. • • 4 

Vienna is inferior in beauty to any capital in 
Europe. It has no exterior mark of splendour 
to attract the attention. The streets project in 
many places in the most irregular manner. Not 
far from the centre there is a street in the jnrm 
of a bridge thrown over another* (called the 
Tie/e GtSbeti^ so tlftt^ravellA’* passing through 
She first often find themselves exactly above 
another equipage in the.secdhd; it has so very 
singular an appearaqce aS*to have often fixed the 
attention of writer r\f this gccount. There is 
but on*stree^ in this msaropotis which can 
be called superb; it is foamed by a continued 
*hain of lygnificent buildjngi in a straight line, 
and is known by the niroe of the Htrren Strom. 

The only promenade in this city (exce^ that 
of the ramparts, which is frequented only in sum¬ 
mer) does not extend roind any place, but only 
along the pathway; it is-called the Graien, and 
resemble* the Place tie Saint Metre ft> nothing 
but the nqmber of unemployed person* who 
assemble theft, the argustes of the policy rod the 

M * ( 
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kg ions of ifnfortunate Wings who m^kea trade 
of their charms. As to the rest, though the city 
is daily receiving embellishment-, we can predict 
that it vflll never bc r perfectly beautiful. The sub¬ 
urbs are constructed upon abetter plan, and would 
be much more elegant if the buildings iSjikbpre 
raised were lirger, and the afeht lecture® xfor^ 
grand. r ■ 

£/lost of the streets are wide, regular, and level, 
but they are* principally inhabited by manufac¬ 
turers, pnd a great number of labourers; these 
people are exposed too much to the dangerous 
influence of luxury, and are led by ( example t d 
incur more expences than those in country towns, 
which are'generally thtnly populated, and receive 
the benefit of the climate, and the fertility of the 
soil 

The whole population of Vienna in €795 
amounted to 251,105, of which 1,231 wete 
ecclesiastics, 3,253 nobles, 4,256 public officers, 
and 7,333 citizens. The mortality is by no. 
means so excessive as we might expect in* so 
populous a city, where every thing concurs to 
augment it; this we ruby attribute the Success 
of medlcint, alid thereat care of governV^nt 
for the whole community, and of {individuals for 
the’diseased. * e • * 

Among ‘the establishments formed foe the 
benefit of the public we may rec^orfas one of the 
best the great hospital, the principal direction of 
whfch is entrusted to the celebrat&i Franck. In 
1796 about 11,866 sick person%were received 
into it. To this hospital has been added a patho¬ 
logical museum. • 

The hospital for lyitfg-in women stands next 
in rank, which received in tye same year one 
thousand nine hundred agd four* one hundred 
end eleven of which died. The hospital for 
lunatics contained in 1795 two hundred and sixty 
one persons, of which there were one hundred 
- end fifty six male* and one hundred and five 
females. In the following year one hundred 
end ninety Individuals entered, and one hugSred 
and twenty-two yrCre disfjjiatged. # Tht principal 
remedies in ijse are abstinence end regimen, and 
no person is admitted jrithout carrying a detail of 
the treatment he ha£ befofe received, in order 
that a better judgment may bd formed of his 
condition. ^ c 

There is a railitarydiospital, and othern that are 
attended by the religious; there is ftfen one fpr 
the Jews, which is not less dis&iguished for 
neatness thin good treatment in general. 

Vienna asm likewise boast an institution which 
is equalled by nothing but the establishments 
made in favour of the poor at Hamburgh, Kiel, 
Ac. The suburbs are divided into eight districts,. 
each of which has Us surgeon, physician, and 
widwifty who are, provided by government to 


attend the poor in the circle. In 1795 there were 
about nineteen* thousand eight hundred and 
/wenty who fcceived the benefit of this institu¬ 
tion, four hundred and sixty four died, and six 
hundred Ad twenty-three were sent to the hos¬ 
pital. This institution was found so beneficial, 
that in the following year the city was made to 
share ii&enefits. 

$ C 

We ought not to passover an establishment 
something similar to the former, which is found¬ 
ed ^br tha reception of children under ten years 
of age. In 1795 one thousand nine hundred, 
and thirty-five children were cured, and only one 
hundred and thirteep died. 

Among the regulations,rf'atfe for the preserva¬ 
tion of health, we may mention^nne worthy of 
serving as a model to other countrie/i (particularly 
<tt*a time when great cilits are continually enlarg. 
inft); it ts thatbuade in May, 1796, by which all 
persons were forbidden to inhabit r new house, 
before the physician of the district had examined 
it, anti given his opinion that it was in a proper 
state qf dryfless. ® f 

The price of provisions is more moderate than 
hps been imagined, Hungary furnishes meat, 
corn,and wine in abundance, and rustrica wood, 

1 wltich is carried over the D^lube, and seldom 
exported. About oifcahuudred andfifiy gardeners 
cultivate large kitchen gardens in the suburbs, if 
not with the minute economy practised in the 
environs of Pari?, at least with much greater 
skill, a gatticpiarly in their method of catering 
by a wooden shovel made for the purpose By 
means of their industry herbs are very cheajf, 
and they gain at' the same time a comfortable 
subsistence. They are aided in tlieir labours by 
the mountaineers of Stiria, who regularly come 
for that purpose every spring. 

By this rhetyis bread, meaC, and vegetables, 
►are «an abundant nourishment for the inhabi¬ 
tants, go that tli&labourer may be satisfied with 9 
moderate salary, in a country producing all 
the fqst Articles of necessity, and. the principal 
materials of nftnufacture; there arc but . r ew 
merchandizes of Indian luxury, which are always 
attended With jt considerable expence. The 
polife at Ae Same time watches with’so much 
caregover every thirjg ( that relates to the nourish-, 
ment of She people, that it frequently happens, 
that when theolficers meet \pith persons wholtave 
purchased meat, theg weigh it again in their 
pnssdhtty in order to ascertain the weight, and 
prevent deceptions. . 

particular societies and private circles are so 
mmterous, that coffee-houses cannot be much 
frequented; on the contrary^ taverns are much 
resorted to; there is consequently a greater num¬ 
ber than in any other city. 

People are better accommodated at coffee- 
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houses than at ordinaries Beside.) a great num- II The ar^lemy of arts *i« d mil id ‘into 


seven 


.bar of tabfes which are constant!? kept open, and * classes, each of which has it) particular professor, 
at any hour of the day,and even^t midnight?!! There Lone for subjects relative to manufactures) 


persons may enter and take part m the conveisa- 
tion and entertiinn)pnts free of expend. 

Notwithstanding this it is remarkable, that.at 
ten o’clock in the evening thegnost perfect tran¬ 
quillity and silence preside in the fleets, as it Is^j 
’ a rule for every person going home after that 
hour to make a small compensation to the porter 
of the house which he inhabit*, if we waljj* in j 
the suburbsafter ten, the calm and solitude which 
We observe there it truly astonishing. No indi¬ 
vidual is to be met with bgt the watch, and in 
the morning %oneaaib vousgd veiy early. Vienna 
in this part^ylar offers a perfect contrast with 
Naples, whigh will bear a pleasing comparison 
with the former in every other respect, antfie 
equalled by no city in Europe, nil even London, 
vr* Paris, • • • • * 

Thu coffee-house of Hugelman, in the suburb 
of Leopolstad, is worthy the notice of a foreigner. 
This house, situated betweei^the tfanulje and 
the street where carriages pass to the promeftade 
of the Prater, is so fgequenW by Greeks (wfc»o 
are very numerous af Vienna), that upon heafiDgl 
their langua|e, qpd observing their costume, our^ 
imaginations Transports into that spot once so 
famed for science and wisdom.* • 

The government^ as well as individuals, are 
entitled to commendation for their efforts in pre* 
veniing, mendicity. The orphan houst^ in jhe 
beginning of 1797, supported about 1,479 of 
these unfortunate beings. But this establish¬ 
ment, united with that formed for the relief of 
the old people and fathers of families unfitted for 
procuring their own livelihood, has been unable 
*to suppress this pernicious order of^ociety so 
perfectly at Vietfha as those at fiiamburgh, Kiel, 
dtc. which deserves the imitation of other dues? 

The industry of the inhabitants, although no 
way comparable to that of the English, merits,^ 
however, some euiogium. Vienna and fts suburbs 
include a great number of manufacturers, prin¬ 
cipally of silk; embroideries are no wMbre so 
cheap, but their value has «b^n diminished by 
the waf; the proper number of laboured has 
failed, and the raw materials imported fronylialyl 
are become ycry dear. Among theRirticles on 
manufacture whichjiaye particularly ^ucceeded, 
are the steel work, silk ribbands, carriages,of every 
tort, &c. These merchandizes arejv>w^ver 
seldom exported. t 

The inhabitants are not muah ^distinguished 
for their taste. This however does notarise from 
any deficiency li^ the means of solid instruction. 
They have opportunities to receive lessons in the 
aiu even gratis. 


otheis are appointed for historical painting, for 
landscape drawing, for sculpture, architecture, 
ca^ng mctals.and engravhjg. Every class 
a conaidJiatlii number p t'scholais. 

Every week ^tiring the summer season th^ 
professor for landscape drawing makes an excer- 
sion with his pupils, nivord^r u» exercise them ip 
drawing after nature. 

Many of these professor* enjoy a just celebrity. 
*The gallery of the IVince de Lichtenstein ant^ 
that of the Belvedere are superb. 

The art qf gardening h*s coutinuedVi receive 
improvemejys for many years, to an extent un¬ 
equalled in any place except England. J*he 
gardens arc laid out with great taste near the 
efty and suburbs. 

Music is very much cultivated here, as may be 
fairly concluded from the number of illustrious 
cofoposcis who have adorned this cityj among 
whom maybe reckoned Gluck, Mozart, Haydn, 
and others. *The two fifftner are de.id n but tho 
latter is still living. Angitiachrilenf to this fine 
^art has exiencfcd to the lower classes, who a^ply 
to italmtftt toa^atiguiig excess. In many private 
circfcs they nAver meet withdut a concert. 

ThqGcrm?n theatre at Vienna has always been 
! held in great repute, and for a tong time has ^een 
i considered th% best in Germany. The lively 
I Italian operas we very well performed. Almost 
i alLt h» subufbs have their distinct theatre. That 
! of Casper! oxcelsoin the low comic; that*of 
j Schicaneder has been remarkable for its success- 
! ful rep*cseiftation*of the Magic Flute'by Mozart, 
and similar jArformaftces. The taste of *he in¬ 
habitant for ballads arose front the excellent 
dancing at the great theatre, 

Literature does not flourish in this city. What¬ 
ever title the Germans have*to the appellation of 
! a learned nation, the inhabitants of Vienn|and 
the fiorih of Germany can have ncAthare in the 
honour. *W^th thf ^cceptifii of PetejSbu'rgh 
|tnd Rome, no city contains so large a collection 
of useless fiooks. It Las^ ho#ever, a great'uni¬ 
versity, and a super]) librafy of MSS. and works 
purely litcra^*and scientific. # Individuals may, 
however? be fjund whose o*uditioir equals that 
of any, persons m Europe; but they are as it 
grere a ^vilegqd order. # The pre-eminence of 
science is itfficult to’be obtained here, as an 
individual is exposed to every species of exami¬ 
nation, disappointment, aud chicanery foreign to 
learning. * 

[To bt cottUnue'l.] 
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A DREAM ON THE OCCUPATWNS OF DEPARTED SOUL 5 . 


I nntAMt I had died. Seeing; tHfe’Wy* 
, from which in; souThad departed lay on the 
h*M was fs little effected 1 as a player is when 
he beholds the drksSrin dfh'tch he acted% prigee. 

1 should be very sorry if any of my readers should 
contradict me in this assertion, or interrupt me 
r in the very beginning of my narratitfe, by deny¬ 
ing that it h impossible a soul could remain so 
indifferent at the si Jin of her inanimate body. 
Those that know me will easily comprehend that 
it }s not improbable my soul could. 1 born 
and educated in a small town, in which %here 
were no young gentlemen, except the son*of 
the justice of peace, and the town-cltrk. 
Therefore 1 had not many exam'plas before me 
which could have seduced my soul to bestow 
her principal care upon her body ;«not t<^men¬ 
tion that my body was*by no meanwcalculated to 
inspire me'wifh thoughts of vanity, or to tempt 
me to bestow extraordinary care tipon it. 1 ap¬ 
peal, for the confirmation of the tjufh of this 
assertion, to the t5ste of my late? wife, wKo, iti 
the course of her life, knew jnatif boqjes^hat 
seemed to appear to her by far more charming 
ana elegant than my person. ]*demand there¬ 
fore that my readers at least should believe my 
wife, if my individual testimony Should be sirs. 
pacted. The judgment of dadirs, like my late 
wife, may safely be relied upon in matters reia. 
tive to human bodies and fates; a#for %ubjects 
which- concern the undefptandinjf, I am willing 
to admit that some satisfactory proofs may be 
required. This short digression was the more 
necessary the more desirous an historian naturally 
is that his account Should not be suspected. I 
expect therefore that my readers should entertain 
no further ffoubts of the indifference of tny*soul 
towards her body.* * • f 1 
As soon a% 1 saw my inanimate body lay befote 
me 1 flew to m$ wpting desk. “ 1 thought 
you would! (Chloris* will .exclaim,) I thought 
you would. Th^e pedantic aiftpurs constantly 
reproach us for tear predilectiop for \he toilet, 
whilst they, in their study, betray the same 
weakness which we scarcely are guifcf of befeye 
our toilet. .They commit more ac& of vanity by j 
means of their pens than we do through the 
medium of our rouge-boxes, curling-irons, and 
band-boxes. In thtflr writings they admire 
their supposed genius and literary excellence 
more frequently, and with less certainty, than 
we admire our charms in the looking glass. Their j 
infatuation, their pride, their desire of being id* I 


mired, f their jealousy——.” Dear Chloris, I 
admit the trarth of yout observations; but be so 
good as to let me proceed. Qp my writing desk 
lay -a sketch of a work which 1 had committed 
toepaper* the preceding night. ) was going to 
seize a pen with that ardour so natural to myself 
and many more literary mdn, in order to com¬ 
plete that important, work for the benefit of my 
critical brethren. $ut hbw great was my terror, 
when my disembodied soul was *~t capable of 
lifting up the pen, and much less of writing! I 
►cannot express the terror which seized me, and 
a* perfectly assured, that a like anxiety is felt 
8y nr^ofie else but by a poet who flaunts after a 
rhyrne without being able to find it. Seven 
times, and again seven times did 1 attempt to 
writer but in Win. I wanted to consult an 
Encyclopedia which frequently had been essen¬ 
tially useful to me*in my literary compositions; 
but this satisfaction too was*deryed me. I wrung 
my hands, lamenting the irreparable loss which 
my publisher, my ftdbnfry, and posterity would 
sustain; nay, I fliould add, that I pitied myself. 
Were it the cqstnm of the learned to be so open 
respecting th\p point. In short, I saw that my 
wfeoteJitemry existence was at an end, because 1 
was deprived of the power of writing. The only 
thing I could d<r, to console myself in some de¬ 
gree, was to fly to my book case, and to survey, 
with paternal tenderness, all the books which 
owed their existence to my indefatigable fingers. 
Whilst l contemplated them, 1 was as pleased 
and enrapturetBas parents are,Vrbo, indeed, have 
no longer the power of ^egetting child red, but 
in those to whom they have given existence, be- 
hoj([ more mental accomplishments and abilities 
tljan any*one else would be able to discover. 

1 should, perhaps, have continued a consider¬ 
able fime,longer In that posture, hac^l not, in 
my dream,'Obseevdti life joyous terror with which 
thy fin patient heirs were seized at the' sight of 
myto|pse. ( They fow to my bed with as much 
avidity though they were going to divide a 
booty." “ Is he dead ?” exclaimed they. “ Yes! 
at length, he is actuary dead! Make haste, and 
snid*fqr the undertaker!’’ cried a nephew of 
mine, and was joined by one of my nieces, who 
b Jmy deatjj expected to inherit all those accom¬ 
plishments" which certain solid lovers hitherto 
had missed in her, whence,, to her vexatjojn, 
they had not robbed her of her liberty-. That 
niece shed a torrent of tears, and bjr her unex¬ 
pected affliction would have perplexed mo very 
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much had she nut abruptly raised her hands, and 
groaned aloud“ That hon^gt soul of an 
*uncle! God bless him! he is happy ! we wil^ 
not envy him his happiness! 1 * .This was the 
signal for general plunder. My Strong box had 
to sustain the firs? assault. My clothes and 
furniture shared the same fate. They carried 
every thing into a chamber whfch they 1 * 0 posed 
should be sealed up by a certaiA gentleman 1 
whose name I do not recollect, but-who was 
declared to be ^n honest and Respectable man, 
because he carried a large seal, tjptl was attended 
by two witnesses, yhus fa* I had been a patient 
observer of the proceedings of my heirs, but 
began to tremble whep 1 sXw that my papers 
were to be attacked likewise. They were ex¬ 
amined witlflhe most scrupulous care. All 
papers which Degan, I promise to pay , See. were ( 
treated with religious regard, and carefully gut 
b r; but a f|w cghers which commenced wtt]»4 
the words, Bought of, See. caused them t<Fshake 
their heads. They at last assailed my literary 
manuscripts, which rendered jne furious. I 
flew, in despair, to defend them ; but, probably, 
should not have succeeded, if the son of mjr 
sister, a master of art/, had not assisted me un- 
designedly, by thmwing the whole bfindle under 1 
neath the tat^e,^>rotegtiqg ( they were waste- 
paper. The dunce! Pre|farajions were gow 
made for my interipent, which was forwarded 
' with astonishing dispatch; and Ss soon as the 
tailor and mantuamakcr had finished the usual 
badges of mourning and affliction, no motley xfas 
spared to remove my corpse without further 
delay. My body was carried to the church, 
attended bv a numerous train of mourners, and 
all ceremonies which usually are observed on the 
t|Uerment of those w.ho are justly regretted in 
death, and leave^imple property behitid them, 
were performed with the stricter decorum pnd 
exactness, At last appeared in the pulpit an 
oAtor, whom my heirs had rendered sensible of 
all any virtues by means of a sealed pappr wNich 
appeared rather heavy. Satisfied as I always 
was with myself during the whole cpar4e^f my 
life, I was nevertheless doubtful whether 1 really 
was the identical person of whim he spojjp ip 
his funeral sermon. I surveyed the whole 
church, imagining 1 should jfcrhaps disRoter an¬ 
other corpse, to whom the panegyrics of the' 
orator related,but cobid riot descry anypand now 
perceived that they musiAppty to myself.. He 
called me a great, celebrated, and learnftl man, 
a patron of the sciences, his Maecenas; iL 
against this 1 had not much to objeBt, as it was! 
not too much fur twelve ducats. He lavished ! 
more than twenty* tropes to depict the sorrows ' 
which my hehs felt at the untimely death of 
•their excellent relation; and the former, from 


gratitude, were so mode** as to conceal their 
faces with the crape, lest they should give him 
the lie. He gave them several pious directions 
how to stop the torrent of their tears; but these ' 
the good man might well have spared. I listen¬ 
ed, ^lowefer, with great patience jo his discourse, 
'Hut.at, length h<* went too far., die protested 
with such violence, that he ‘grew quite red 
in the face; 1 say, he protested that l hgd* 
been a tgan of great eriyiition, but Jf still greater 
hufhanity, a zealous promoter of the arts and 
sciences, but by far a mure zealous and strenuous 
protector of widows and orphans. He added, 
my happy Carriage had been a visible reward of* 
these rare virtues. “Appear!” exclaimed he, 

“ come fortT^from your tomb, ye decayed bones 
of thejate amiable and excellent Mrs. —— 
Heavens! how did l tremble when 1 heard Him 
call upon my late wife! 1 fled without looking 
back. I fled out of the church. 

Apprehending that my gentle consort would 
obay the invocation, 1 soared aloft, when I de¬ 
scried a great number of departed souls, some of 
xvhorB were thrown to nnp and others not. This 
unexpected sight astonished me. ^iuaprhe made 
me gaze at item with ejAs wide open, as an 
,*>wner of.a chandler’s^ shop in a*small country 
towi^wouhFsr^re at the exchange at Hamburgh 
on seeing it Jl»e first time. I should never have 
rxjfbctdd to me'et at that place with such jt 
numerous society of departed spirits. AH tfteir 
occupations appeared singu'ar and uncommon to , 
me. I was curious, and yet irresolute. 1 knew 
Titrftyhither I shotil^ turn myself, but neverthe¬ 
less had not sufficient coferage to apply to one of 
them tr^renjpve nyr doubts. , • 

A very livety spirit, resembling very tnu^h the 
soil of our young me? of fashion, was the first 
who noticed niy perplexity. We were perfect 
strangers to one another, but he was so complai¬ 
sant as to fly towards me, protesting a thousand 
i times upon his honour and soul, that he should 
deem himself superlatively happy ig rendcAng 
me ally s^vice in hjg p*>wer, assuring me that 
his offer was tlbt inlemftd to be*a mere compli- 
rflenr. He shook me by the IjandSill it began 
to ache, repeating his proffers of friendship again 
arid again, and l wasjust going to avail myself of 
i his kind «#Fer,*when he fCpneihimself round on 
hi^ heel, whistlHig a tune, and flying to another' 
spirit to'ofjar his services in a similar manner. 

•This inciAgit considerably encreased my corv 
fusion, .than not the courage to apply for in, 
formation, for fe.rl should a second tune f.U 
into the hands of an oSficitpis young gen.lcman,. 

While 1 was yet undetermined what i should 
do, I observed withiu a smdl distance a soul 
who seemed to be an attentive observer of every 
thing that was doing in that spot. 1 coult^ciearly 
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tee that something Afore important than mere 
curiosity was the cause of the attention I per* 
ceived in that soul. His countenance appeared, 
at times, extremejy serious ; but at intervals 1 
descried an expression of ridicule in his looks, 
and when he smiled 1 could plainly distftrn ttces 
of compassion Jn his face. P should,*vi»this ( 
account, have been tempted to take him for tffe 
Smarted spirit of the author of the English Spec¬ 
tator, hid hit face been,shorter and Jmiader: 
however I took courage to accost him, and leav¬ 
ing disclosed my wishes, saw that he was pleased 
with my enquiries. He shook my hand good 
Vatu redly, and said, I will gratify four desire 
Since j have parted* from my body, 1 always 
found the greatest pleasure in ^serving the 
actions of departed souls. My occupations, 
whin alive, were of a similar nature. 1 airt^d in 
my writings to convince my fellow-citizens *of 
their errors, and to direct them to toe road to 
happiness. Follow me, you wilMearn every 
thing that can be useful to you. 1 requested 
this spirit to tell me his name, which he did, 
after 1 had promised todeeep it a profound B?cret. 
My reader* must excuse me for Keeping my 
promise. The depar&d soulsareja little more 
conscientious with regard Jp this \jomt than lovers? 

1 descried, within a short dist^inPe froijg the 
spot where we were, a numrrousec^mcourse of 
souls, and the noise which they made tempted 
Bie^o |o nearer. My conductor? at first, cau- 
stioned me, asserting that I ran tjjp ri.k of receiv¬ 
ing blows in the throng. But l was determ ined 
to.run the risk, and request^ him to attend’me* 

I will accompany you* said he at length, but 
first fell me whether you aresytoet Ha Tgis ques¬ 
tion feurt me more that^ can express, and I 
would have severely resented it had it been put 
to me when alive. I became painfully sensible 
of the lots of my writings, which I had left be¬ 
hind me, and was siHy enough tb resolve to return 
to igsy study, and to fetch some primed prtiofs. 1 
I hinted it iff my conductor; but his countejlnce 
grew at once so rfftious 1 was attinmcd of 

my being *q author j therefore f told .him ip 
timid accents that I, jvhen alive, had not.been 
•n enemy to poetry. 'This js very well, replied 
he: 1 put this qugstion jo you, b try use you must 
'possess some knowledge of the^dispofition and 1 
the extravagancies o(poets, if you are deyirousof. 
"Visiting that spot wiyjt advantage. T^At will sje 
singular objects. It should seem that the order 
of nature is totally reversed in that place, and 
you will find, that all the actions that will occur 
to your observation %re widely different from 
what they naturally used to be, because the poets 
A i not think aa they naturally ought to do. The 
whole district, continued ho, is put in motion by 
aMul,«rho, when alive, distinguished itself by 


the mos> ridiculous conduct. Its whole appear¬ 
ance is more li|ge a dream than reality, because 
|^t ws3 in life chiefly occupied with the must fanci 
ful reveries. Ij bad, in the nether world, very 
erroncoueconceptions of the laudable zral whh 
which worthy men endeavoured to promote re -, 
finement of taste. What these obtained by sci¬ 
ence atil modest*, that soul vainly strove trf pro¬ 
cure by clanfbur and impetuosity. • 

My leader was going to enlarge upon this 
subject, but my^cuiiosity rendered me so impa- 
tieflt, that 1 took him by the hand, and pressed 
through the crowd, d beheld, upon a high stage, 
a soul in the pompous attire of a mountebank, for 
whom I should hat^ taken had not my con¬ 
ductor apprized me4hat he was* a charlatan of 
good taste. He had erected hlP stage on at>. 
^elevated spot, whence he could*overlook the 
assembled multitude, and be seen by every one. 

'f ne architecture of the stage ^as, ^owever, in a 
Gothifi style, and rather absurd, and the orna¬ 
ments did not correspond with each other.— 
Some pieces coasted in carvings, which appear- 
ed .extremely sumptuous, and executed with 
uncommon skill. My conductor assured me 
tfiat the charlatan Rad shijpn them out of old 
temples, wWere they had been* preserved as re¬ 
markable relics of Rom|n ariB (gseek architec¬ 
ture. He addedj'tfiey had been carried off by 
sqrne of his associates, whom he had purposely 
kept at London and Paris, aRd that he now was so 
impudent as to pretend that'they had been carved 
bjPliS flwn lTands, though he had been repeatedly 
convicted of the theft, and that it even had beejt 
proved to hi m from what places he had obtained 
them. 

This account appeared incredible to me; for I « 
observed that the pirated ornaments compose^ 
scarcely <?ne-fourth of his thea^e, while the three 
retraining pirt? consisted of logs of timber, of un¬ 
planed boards, and of toy swvith which children ale 
wenttS play. Xll this was patched togetheran 
a-Aarnsj and confused manner, and threatened 
every'moincnt jo come to pieces. This would 
probably h’ve happened, had not several persons, 
who appeared to .wear his lively, supported it 
witl^anxioas cate." Their master seemed, how¬ 
ever* totally indifferent to his precarious situation. 
He pade^itfc stage Mth firm strides, and when¬ 
ever he extolled his nostrums, spoke in such 
accents of confidence, that’the whole structure 
wf s shaken. 1 nevertritnessed a more impudent 
presumption than this charlatan displayed. His 
falewas extremely ugly and mishapett. I could, 
nevertheless discover that he was painted, and 
vain enough to flatter himself, that he was thq 
most charming mountebank < ft his time. 

[Te be eoJirisKcrf.] 
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STRAND. 




Close to this house was Ivy Bridge, which**. went no further'than the Savoy till the Ulteifc 


ba& F»m Temple Bar to the Sfcivoy, it appears 
t# have been paved about 1385,* but the paving 

... _/* . . i_ .!*• ry ■ i « ■ 


is described as situated m the high street, and as 
having had a way, or low going d<.wn, undent, 
stretching to the Thames, similar*to Strand Brifge 
before spoken of Strype Represents it as being 
the next turning down to the water westward of 
Salisbury-street. _ • 

At this placS StSw considers the city of West¬ 
minster ascdlffhnencing. TliespacefromTemple- 
Bar to Ivy Bridge being comprehended within 
the duchy of Lancaster. Originally, however,*} 
Thorney Island a^d Westminster were co-ext#h-, 
sive, and consequently at that time Weftminster 
came no nearer to London than the end of 
Gardcners-lane, King-street. # , 

The first house in Westminster, according to 
Stow's division, was Durham-House, erected by 
Thomas Hatfield, Bishop of*thm see. Pennaift, 
however, says, it.wasoiiginally bmluby A'nthony 
deBeck, in ol Edward 1. On the site 

of this huusc stands the present Adelphi, aud 
on that of the stables belonging to it, a new Ex¬ 
change was built iff 1608, but ithas since been 
pulled down, and the spot covered with houses. 

In thi time of Henry III. WilUAn MaAhell, 
IJarl of Pembroke, having among other estates 
given several tenements near Chating-cross to 
the prior of Rouncival, in the diocese of Pam- 
pelon, in Navarre, an hospital, or chapel of St. 
Mary, was founded on the south side of the 
Strand between York-Buildings and Northumber¬ 
land House. In ^he large old rftipof London, II 
engraved by Venue, th# spot where this hospital™ 
*mod is pointed out, which sedms to haws com- 
mqpced nearly opposite St. MartinVlane, aij^ to 
have reached to Scotland Yard. Near ifiistiospi- 
talf when standing, and over again^A Charing- 
cross, waP also an hermitage with a chapel? 

This being the extent of t1ie*Striyad towards 
Charing-cross on the south side, it will b£n£ 
cessary to return again to# Temple-Baa, dand 
pursue the course on the north, or opposite side 
of the street to that already described j^n doing 
which, it will be found tllat the buildiftgsjvve 
neither so numerous nor so important rts those 
on the south. I 

It is a remark of Strype’s, that in farmer tinles 
there was not, as now, a continued street of build¬ 
ings between London and Westminster, but much 
vacsntspace of fields and open grounds between; 
.also at that time, the way along it was often 
. No. XXL Vol. IJL 


part of Elizabeth’s reign; ar.d it a\jo appears*at 
th^t tinfe not to have been ooinplelely inhabited; 
before this time the few houses that existed there 
were, probably, in general either inns for the. 
accommodrtion of such persons as were brought* 
from the country on business depending before 
the courts oflaw at Westminster, or else cottages, 
with a small portion of ground. In the latter 
part of Elizabeth’!, reign, or in the former jprt 
o£ tffat of her successor, it appears to have been 
considered as an elegant situation. Ben Jorison, 
in his comedy of F.picame ; or, the Silent tVo>/iun t 
actj.sc iv.Introduces Sir Amorous La Foole as 
commending Clerimonte’s lodging, by telling him 
it wojld be As delicate a lodging as his own if it 

were but in «he Strand. * 

• * 

As the line of the niai%s'reet 8f ife Strand is 
.intended to A here followed, the first object 
which in* t^at rttrecuen merits aUenuon, is the 
parii.fi chprch*of St. Clement Danes, which, 
thi^igh rebhflt,«is, in point of fouitdatiun, of 
great antiquity. The body of Harold, bayard 
son of Canute, after it had been interred at 
Westminster^ tnd by the order of Hardicanute,' 

te’s successor, taken up and thrown into the 
Thames, was fouiifl by*some fishermen, and at 
length deposited here, for which reason, as ymie 
say, it tras caIled*St. Clement Danes, Harold 
having been Jne of^ur Danish Kings. *Some 
have related that it obtained lhat appellation on 
account of a massacre of the Danes, which took 
place here in the time of King Ethelred, in re¬ 
venge for their cruelty to thelvlonks of Chertseyj 
and just as the Danes were meditating thti^re- 
turnrto their own country. From tA church of 
St. Clemeftt Qanes to Exeter ttoangc, no build¬ 
ing of any gptiquity occurs to be noticed. The 
Mte oY this last was, however, originally a part of 
CRivent-Garden, so called'corrup.ly, instead of 
Convent garden, as having bean the garden to a 
convent, or monastery. 9 


Vi 


martin’s c.horch. 


In thereigf of Henry VIII. the parish church 
of St. Martin in the Fields, was, as its name im¬ 
ports, not surrounded, as at present, by a multi¬ 
plicity of buildings, and Situated in a street, but 
it actually stood in the open fields. St. Martin's- 
lane leading up to it, though since converted 
into a regular street, was also at that time nothing 
N • 
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more than a country, jane, probably with a hedge 
on one, or both sides of it. • 

king’s mews. 

Next occured the Mews, so called because the 
King’s- falcons were there kept, by ||ie 
falconer. Of «this term, mAv f so common flew 
persons, it is tupposed, know the exact mean* 1 
t ing, it may be necessary to mention, therefore, 
that Du Frgsne, in his glossary, explaining the 
latin word Mula, y-iys it is a disease*to wptch 
hawks aie subject, that the French call it -La Mue\ 
that the hawks change or mute their feathers 
f every year, and that then they are »o trequeiuTy 
sick as to be In danger of dying. 

' Till the reign of‘Henry VIII. this building 
continued to be used for its original purpose, 
bpt in 15'34, the King’s stables at R loo Anbury, 
or Lomesbury, as it was then called, having been 
accidentally burnt, the house called the Mews, 
near Charing cross, was rebuilt, and in the reign 
of Edward VI. and Queen Mary, ctnverted f into 
a tabling. 

ClfAR/NG-CROSS. * ( 

* 

f f 

The sitfe of the village of Charing, is evermow 


u neq uivnra lly ascertained by the name of Charing- 
cross, which thit part of the street s^ll bears, in 
allusion to a cfoss erected there by Edward 1. in 
the iwenty-Srst year of his reign, ill memory of 
its hem" one,*and indeed the last of those spots 
where the body of his deservedly beloved and 
tiuly exctllent Queen rested in its way to West- 
miRstef Abbey fwr interment. A range of houses 
on each sithe, of what is now the street, was 
probably at that time the whole of the village. 

The cross, when standing, was of white marble, 

aid supposed rti have been pulled down about 

! 1647. Soon afttr th^ restoration of Charles 11.the 

present exquisitely beautiful statue of Charles I. 

was ereett d on tht precise spot where the cross 

had originally been,* * ‘ 3 

! «■» 

I SCOTLAND YARD. c 

1 Below Charing-cross, on the left, or eastern 
sRJe, was a palace for the residence of the King 
8f S^ittand when he came Westminster to 
attend the Parliament, of which it seems he was 
ccin-udeied a member, as instances occur among 
the records* of tfse Tower of writs issued to sum¬ 
mon him lor that purpose. "1 he spot still retains 
the appellation of licoiland Yard. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES UN USEFUL SCIENCES. 


FAMILIAR letters on physiognomy. 

• ^Continued from Page 46 ] 


LETTER VI. , 

-o I I 

I WHY are you so eager in your inqujfies? 
what 1 noif have to say # is known to every Body ; 
for what is theretiew iiAhts, that in general fat 
people are gpod natured, and thosq who rise too 
high above the cummin size, sink often beloV the 
ordinary standard of wit. *The^ good nature%f 
the first proceeds rfrom -the tranqud sta^s of their, 
minds j their blofll flowing withiessrapidity than 
that of others, and Increasing the weight of flesh 
which buries the powers of theivAuls. As to 
those unproportionably tall, it cmen happens 
that they are not only deprived of wit, but of 
strength and activity ; for whenever nature ex¬ 
tends her limits on fbe one side, she narrows ] 
them on the other. When she raises up a struc¬ 
ture which towers on high, she has exhausted 
Jtermeaiis, and it unable to furnish it as splendidly 


as though the edifice ha4 been less elevated and 
less extensive. It is still her work, it is laboured 
wi^} as much care as her other productions^the 
pfOpdruons alone are not the same. 

You not wonder, when 1 tell you that 
strong and t.ervous persons do not possess a wide 
share of dqjicacf ; sinte the matter wfyich com¬ 
poses their bodies, it more purely terrestrial, and 
thefefere loss susceptible of feeling. Those whose 
stiff necics seem unwilling to bend, or whose air 
seems repulsive, must wear a heart distended 
with^piTde, or shut t6 the wants of their fellow 

CKAtUI**. 

II must now keep my promise, and explore 
with you the mirror of the soul; an appellation 
which has been bestowed by the generality of 
mankind upon the eyes, andewhich comes very 
powerfully to the support of my system. But 
my subject seems.so rich and extensive that I, 
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stand bewildered in the midst of mental treasures, 
and will therefore probably be able to snatch but 
• a very small portion of the instruction they 
afford. * • 

Of all the senses, sight is more*particularly the 
chosen abode of ih#soul, where she keeps on the 
watch, and from whence, whenever she glances 
over a new object, she confpares it w if h the' 
.images of others which she has stored in h£r. 
capacious bosom. Her most energetic language 
is that spoken through this organ, the force and 
sweetness of which, cannot be equalled byOthe 
powers or harmony of the voice. When our 
stock of expressions is exhausted, we have re¬ 
course to the silentel,oguenft of the eves, which, 
freed from th£ shackles of grammatical rules, ex¬ 
press with rflft look, what numerous and com¬ 
plicated sentences would have failed to unfold- 
What confirms my opinion ofjthe importance 
of the eyes in nfiysiognomy is, that they nlirej 
can betray truth, however our mrlmataws may 
lead us to endeavour to conceal it. You have 
surely remarked more than once, th^t many per¬ 
sons answered no with their lifA, while thdr eyes 
said yes, and their consequent way of acting 
proved that the yeg was r?al, and the no Uht 


imitate the IP* ton^ of passion, while their 
looks are begging your pardon ; should you pay 
attention only to their threats you will b? de¬ 
ceived, but should*you examineatheir eyes, you 
will immediately discover their true feelings. 

It is* perhaps prejudice which ftaches*u» to 
prefer-large eyes to smaller ones, yet I believe 
that the first indicate a more open disposition, 
and that those that are rather prominent, forbade 
more good than those that are sunk or covered. 
Jit is false that little eyes contain more fire than 


= 7 = 


large ones, the reason of f is being mpre apparent 
in them isj that it is collected into a smaller focus, 
and theiefore shines with metre bnllfancy. Per¬ 
sons of a very lively temper have seldom received . 
large organs of sight from nature. The same 
inferences miry be drawn from the colour of the 
ey^s; those that jit black, intinfttf tha^ habitual 
ftdolence and sloth cannot be tanked among the 
defects of their fiossessorsj those that are blu% 
the contrary, but make up in tetjdemess what 
tlwy lose in activity, 'fher^are some which have 
no meaning, and among these we mustdistinguish 
;he full from the common ones. The former, 
which are i# general short-sighted, conceal almost 
always a rich fund of wit and energy ^ the latter 
prove a matt to be deprived of the power of re¬ 
flection, and to be endowed with few virtues,and 
of all*the sorts of eyes l have seen, they are^he 
i%orst, as they promise nothing. If their colour 
be blue especially, they will indicate cowardice 
and weakness; but if black, they will signify no 
mgre than sfbme ardour and activity. Clear eyes, 

I always found attended with a clear and orderly 
miwhifc those which appeared uncertain, 
though fnll*of fire, belonged to men s\ho loved 
nofhing. A nerson with humid eye?, loves with 


feigned, to avoid importunities. Many people^ too much fervency; and one wjth eyes widely 

opened, lowes e^ery tWng. I run a great risk of 
offending m^ny of your friends perhaps, were 
they to see this picture, if so, let them know 
that lam fair eyough to acknowledge, thauhough 

such eyes as N-’s displease me, yet 1 dwell 

secure upon hft friendship; and that though con* 
Iiudted eyes are in my opinion a sure sign of a 
narrow mind, I deflm Mf.D——’svery powerful 
and comprehensive. . 

• * • E. 11. 

, • [To ^continued.'] m 


• ON ]^USI£. 



Essay on Earl Stanhope's* ** Priiufple\ of the lienee of Tuning Instrument R with fxed 
• Tones." (JjjHtluded.from Page Vol. iti) •* 


. At page five of the work before us* Elrl 
Stanhope proceeds to the* explanation*^ that, 
beating which is heard when an interval is not 
perfectly in tune, end calls it “ a kuid of dis- 
agreeable sound, not verf unlike the Hbwhne of 
a wolf at a distance,'* because tuners tehhnicmlly 
term it the wolf. But Dr. Chladnl, in his Iva- 
luable work on Acoustics, p. 2Q9 (German), 
(hews that the beating in question-is nothing 
more than that sthird sound which is generated 
by two others, and on which Tauini has founded 
his system of harmony, and the Abb6 Voglet 


Ifts system of simplificatioh in orgaps. The rea¬ 
son of it^being*heard in^cnergl only as a beating, 
and not as a di^inct note, is il^being too grave a 
note to be distinguished«by our ear; and it 
would no^twer remain a,wolf, but become a 
beautiful „plfcnomenon of nature, if its octave 
and double octave could be added to it to render 
it a distinguishable note. And the reason why 
it cannot be heard at allf or only as a Very fain* 
note, when an interval is peifeetiy in tune, is, 
because it is then so consonant to the two real 
sound* of the intervals that it becomes nearly 
N3 • 
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incorporate!, with th«T ; to this principle also suecers.” For they consider any whole length 
are reconcileable the two distinct beafings men- of a string as a # totaJ, expressed by the ratid 1, 
tinned at page 13 of the work. and its twclf^i fifth is 531441-262144 of that 

Earl Stanhope tlpm continues:—*“ Musicians fength; from tfys subtract 2-1, as the true octave, 
and tuners are in the habit of talking of the wolf and it leaves 531441-524288, as that major 
in the singular number; I shall, hbwevCr, stfew comma (mentioned before) &hich is the above 
in the sequel* tjiat there are ns many*qp # ^ve Stanhope quint wolf. 

wolves, &c.” B^it whep tuners generally spealf 1 To cofnpare, in” a similar manner, Earl Stan* 
£f a wolf, in the singular number, it only shews hope’s unnatdral calculatiqns of his major third 
that there is ito oceassion Jp attend to more than wolves with the natural ones of opposite writers, 
one wolf or distribution, as I have explained an 1 think quite unnecessary ; but 1 must notice the 
the former part of this essay, and not that the cuifous remark which his Lordship makes at 
well informed part of them knows of no mor^ p 7, of the work, concerning his third wolves, 
than one wolf; for several other suiters have viz that “ Nature has imprisoned them, each in 
shewn nouonly his Lordship's quint and major a column by itself.” 1 If this was really the case, 
third wolves, but also minor third wolves, fourth nature might be accfcsed of having executed an 
wolves, and minor and m^or sixth wolves, and unjust imprisonment on one oflftrmostinno- 
corfiequently many more than those five men- com productions; and any thing in nature might 
tinned before. To enumerate them, and tnow hot only, and with equal propriety, be considered 
others which are also contained in our modern as,Ymprisoned in its respective pompass, but the 
diatonic scale, according to his Lordship’s man- whole universe would be nothing more than a 
ner, there would be one perfect fifth and cpie prison of prisons. 

perfect fourth wolf; six minor fifth, and six From the explanation of wolves Earl Stanhope 
major fourth wolves; fqur major third, andrfour proceeds to that of their distribution, or of tern- 
minor sixtlj w.olves; three minoV third,, and peramtnt. And at page 10 of the work, his Lord- 

three major sixth wolvA; two major second, Aid s h*p says:_“ Thereare a great number of dif- 

two.minor seventh wolves; and one minor<Iferent mode* of temperament, which may be 
second, and gne majflr seventh woft) its all thjrty- classed as follows, viz : pie erft^temperament, 
four wolves. This, indeed, would-be a host of and the unequal temperaments.” And after a 
howlers, sufficient to deter arfy person firCm fe^ 'remarks on the former, his Lordship con- 
studfing the art of tuning; hut J have shewn tinues:—“ The equip temperament is, however, 
before that no more than one of them need be a mode of tuning which I very much disapprove ; 
attended to in tempering our modfrn scale. accfercflrfg to that erroneous system, there is not a 

Those five wolves taught by Earl Stanlmps 'single perfect third, nor single perfect fourth, nor 
are, one quint wolf, and&ur Aajor third wolves; a single perfect quint in the whole instrument;” 
and the manner in which his Lordship calculates and at page 11,—“ Instead of concords discords 
them Is as followsthe length of a wire which will be heard. But to have in any instrument 
would‘yield the lowest baks C, is fixed at 9SO nothing but discords is abominable; and that is 
quarters of an inch; and a succession of twelve always and necessarily the case whenever that 
fifths, one over another, would require the ^nody of tuning*which is denominated the equal 
length of seven quarters of an inch, thirty- temperament is adopted.”* 
nine hundreds of a quarter of an inch, and t But the above remarks are contrary to reason, 
905^76.403.179.929.662.935 decimal part%of to wyjerijnce, and to part of Earl Stanhope’s 
one of the latter. Frorq tljis frightful and*still own ddfctrines. for reason leaches us, that as it 
infinite number,Subtract?4 quarters of an inch, is diffi^jflf^ find in this world any thing perfect 
as the true ratio of that perfect octave in whiclf in the strictes\sense, we must admit a« perfect 
the twelfth fifth should<erminate, and it produces enough those things in*which no imperfection U 
an equally lo>g and infinite number for the ratifi very perceptible.» And universal experience con- 
of his Lordship’s first, «r quint wolf. c To ex- .firms} tha^aH eur senses really will disregard an 
amme the correcUftss of such calculations I have almost imperceptible imperfection. So Earl 
ho patience, and I cart also suppose, that no per- Stanhope/iimself considers ttis bi-equal and tri- 
son will ever attend <0 them; butt He worst dF equal Jftfis, fourths, arfe thirds, as perfect enough 
them is, that they serve only for one given arbi- fortonsftiances in his own temperament, though 
trary length of a string, and must be varied ac- that are perhaps three times as imperfect as 
cording to any other given length of it. thcle fifths, fourths, and thirds, which in the 

How much more simple and natural than the equal temperament his Lordship calls dissonances 
above, are the calculations of those other writers, and abominable. * 

which, according to the work before us, Earl At page 12, Earl Stanhope proceeds to the 
Stanhope finds “ not attended with the desired particulars of his own temperament, where it 
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becomes evident that the said temperament is I 
too intricate, not only to be produced, but also to 
1>e preserved in any stringed instrument as well 
as in organs. Both these I could prove b f 
numerous very important arguments, i^the limits 
af these pages would permit it. But it will be 
sufficient to say, that at page 13, his Lordship 
requires two of his fifths to differ from % perfect 
# one:—“ Only one in two thousand six hundred 
and fifty-seven parts and a half nearly, or only 
about 1.128.831 parts in 3 000.000 000.” And 
at page 14, three of his fifths* to differ frost a 
perfect one “ Only one jn tlfree hundred and 
sixty-one parts ancf half nearly, or only about 
8 298.850 parts in 3.00().0#0.C00.” And equal 
to those intrifiacit# in* fifths, which can only be 
expressed iMSfractions of thousand of millions 
nearly , are those in fourths, thirds; sixths, je- 
conds, and sevenths. But without the strict esA 
acmess of those almost infinite ratios, the Sffuv 
hope tempdfament is a mere pretcnce,*ajjd cdVt- 
not exist. And as such an exactness is impos¬ 
sible to be produced or preserved, I venture to 
say that that temperament hasliever yet existed, 
and can never exist. 

Whatever exclamations therefore Earl Stan¬ 
hope makes agaytst the equal, and .in favour of ( 
his own ungc^b tenyrerament, they must be 
considered as mere effusions of a mistaken fancy, 
till the arguments I have advanced and carff still 
advance are fairly Confuted. Agd so long 1 bm 
inclined to consider the—decided approbation 
of those sixty or seventy of the very fir»t pro¬ 
fessional persons, of both sexes, and of the ablest, 
connoisseurs in England,” quoted at page 18, of 
the work, rather as a mere innocent compliment 
paid his Lordship, than an intended positive de¬ 
cision concerning the temperament in question. 

The variety of character also, in tfye different 
keys of our cdtn pound scale,non which Earl 
Stanhope sets so grea^a stress, is not of the*sam! 
importance to those players a fid composers who 
k^ow how to produce effects by modu^tion, 
rhythm, and so forth, as to inferior ones* or pise 
tlfb human voice wpuld be the most dduiient musi¬ 
cal instiument in that respect, b^fqpe it^empers 


the scale of one key exaefy Tike thatjef another, 
and sings in E with four sharps, the same as in E 
flat, with three flats. * 

Concerning Earl Stanhope's deviations from 
the usual denominations of the musical intervals, 
1 rr^ist observe: that to say a quint, for a fifth, 
an! a ^ twirl, for a > f8urth, may pets. though there 
i*no*necesMty or apparent reasofl lor it -, but that 
I conceive his Lordship'S term of septa ce fcf 
seventh to be a mistake, winch ought not to be 
gepeialfy adopted. F<Jr thgugh the termination 
a tie is found in octave, it is as unnatural in sep- 
tave as it would be in unisave, secave, tirtave, 
and so for’ in ; or else the termination tore as if 
prime,and septime, might with equal propriety 
be added to the other intervals, as in octurte, 
unisimc, setime, &c. 

At*f> ige 19 of the work, Earl Stanhope gon- 
cloAs his doctrine itself, wuh the following ob¬ 
servation .’—“Thus it is, that from our ignorance 
and narrow prejudices, the perfection of the 
principles winch are to be found in nature are by 
us very frequently unobserved But the more 
ihorgughlyawe learn to understand them, the 
more we onght to feef gratitude towards the 
SuritEME Being for enabling us*to perceive the 
sublime excellence of their wonderful arrange¬ 
ment.” * ^fhc*e ignoqanre and narrow prejudices 
are^Iluded t8 in this passage, 1 do*not venture 
tr^gucss. mi what his Lordship means by the 
perfection of the principles which are foujd in 
nature, and Sy the sublime excellence of their 
wonderful arpngement, I am also unable to dis¬ 
cover, becaflse 1 do not find the work to give 
any explanation te that^purpose. 

The four succeeding pages contain tables, and 
the la9t pafe a description of some cuiious dis¬ 
coveries of Hlirl Ste^liope, concerning his tem¬ 
perament.—But tn my humble opinion that part 
of the work alsp rather confirms what I have said 
concerning the intricacy and impossibility of (he 
Stanhope temperament, tHan proves any thing 
contrary to the preferability of an equal tempera¬ 
ment to any unequal one, if either or them was to 
be adopted universally and e*x*lusively of all the 
• others. . • 


CUU^TAHY RESEARCHES 

[Continued/rpm Pogw t 45.] * 


ON-SOUPS. 

Soup is to a dinner what a portico 


I 

ico is jto, a 




palace; that is to say, it is not only the first dish 
but it ought to give a just idea of the feast, ac anj 
overture to a tonne opera should always an¬ 
nounce (he nature of the piece. 

Thus if the dinner be rather • frugal one, 


f 

consisting Tsnly of boiled and roasted meat, 
poultry, and fish, the soup should not bejis rich 
as if the repast was more splendid; and though 
these kinds of soup are generally thought to be 
well known to cooks, yet often they are far from 
being good, as they require the greatest care and 
attention} but if the dinner be one of those in 
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which the Jrti 3 t has s^ictly adhered to all the 
cuhnarv rules, the soup ought by its^xcellence 
to announ V the splendour of the feast. The 
various receipts that exist for soups would fill 
ten volumes, but we shall content ourselves with 
one which has been unanimously admired bf all 
amateurs of the table. • • * 

• ••• • 

« How to make Snhp a la Gameiani. 

’ Get soiiierf'eal Neapolitan macaroni, some 
excellent Parmesan elieese, and some TEppieg 
butter, about two dozen capon livers, some 
celery, carrots, parsnips, leaks, &c. First begin 
by mincing the livers and vegetable^ then put 
them, wi^Ji a piece of butter, into a stew pan, 
and let them simmer; while this is Boiling, the 
macaioni should be put in warm water to whiten, 
the« drain it well, and season it with peppfr and 
all-spice; afterwards take your tureen, w fiicj. 
must be of a ware tha* will bear the heat of the 
fire, and lay at the bottom of it a bed of livers and 
macaroni, and grate over it some Parmesan 
cheese; do lhi> alternately until the tureen is 
filled; then pheerton the fire, and lfct it siqjmer 
gently tintil by tasting you find it Lone. 'Phis 
aoup, which from us thickness might more jno- 
perly be termed a stew, is delicious, and the j 
origin of nujpereus indigestions. * , 

’ • # 

ON DESERT. 1 

* 9 

Insert is to a dinner what the sky-rockets are 
to fire-works, the most brilliant part, and the 
one which requires the re-umoncof a crowd of 
agreeable talents. A good butler ought hr 
at the same time an icqrnari,* a confectioner, a 
deroigitor, a painter, an architect, a sculptor, and 
a florist; it is in this repast f4k the‘eye t where 
you mhy sec his talents CUpand'in the inojl 
astonishing manner. There have been some 
feasts in which the desert alone has cost twelve 
hundred pounds; but as this course speaks more 
to the eyes than any of the other senses, the 
accomplished epicure contents himself with jd- 
miring it; apiece of stimulating cheese is more 
prized by him thwiShemtCit^iompq^s atid splen¬ 
did decorations. , 

We have said ih*at tte desert is to the courses 
that precede Tuwhat skyrockets are to fire-works^ 
and rf this simile te, not axact un3^ evary rela¬ 
tion, it will be owfted, at least, tly^ it makes us 
comprehend that a desert ought to be the most 
brilliant part of a feast; that its appeaiaife should, 
surprise, astenish, and enchant the guests; and 
that if every thing that has preceded it has fully 
satisfied the taste, the desert ought to speak to 
the soul through the ifiedtum of the eyes. It 
must excite a general sensation of surprise arid 
admiration, which will put a finishing hand to ,< 
the enjoyments in which the company have ■ 


revelhd since the commencement of the feast. 
Thu art, like many others, has madc^but very 
slow progiess, a*hd, as well as every other art, if 
R to the Italians that we are indebted for it. 

Formerly mfir housekeepers knew no other 
system of^irrangement than m the immense size 
of their joints, and the different shape of their 
^dishes; ^ heavy profusion was the only merit of 
our most splendid tables. This vulgar sumptu- 
osity attested opulence, but nothing in it an* 
nouuced either taste or elegance. Paul Vero¬ 
nese's painting of the Marriage in Canaan, which 
is exhibited at flte h^useum at Paris,-will give 
you a j ust idea of the style wffich then reigned. 

When the art of annfection had attained some 
perfection, a new ma#ner*of fcivteg up deserts 
was invented. The happy combustion of fresh 
with preserved fruit, led to the idea*of imitating 
•tie trees on which it grew ; the Italians, who 
wet; the first inventors of this style, carried it to 
atf eminent degree of perfection? * 

To increase the elegance of this service, plates 
of the brightest metal were introduced, which 
were a&eiwa'rds lamented with looking glasses; 
in the midst of variously coloured sands were 
paanted flowers which produced the beautiful 
i # varrely of a parterre, and to complete the illusion, 
these parterres were covered wjth Jittle figures 
made of sugar, anjJ'vefy natuuily coloured, 
whioh formed theceprcseutaiion in miniature of a 
selict party wajking in a pfcasure ground be¬ 
spangled with flowers.' 

«• * * * i 

, THg fatal effecisof self-love CONSIDERED 
WITH ITS RELATIONS To COOKERY. > 

The old adage which assures us that our eyes 
are larger than our stomach, is a truth which 
ought not to be forgotten by certain Amphytri- 
ons, who, jporne away by a foolish vanity, sacrifice' 
every thing for tfce first glances,tand serve up a 
fcpast fit for twenty people, when there are but 
eight or Jen guests, and by This means are seldom 
Sble to receive their fi tends. Such persons would 
give tendihnerS in a year instead of three, if they 
were le\mconsfilt the eyes of their guests thin 
their a^ietiTHc 4 

Duniestic'ecOTigmy vainly endeavours to make 
the remains* of a splendid entertainment last 
throughout the week % it cannot succeed, and 
proves bey%nd a douBt that pride is in this in¬ 
stance an enemy to real enjoyment. Koileau 
has said tilth much t»ith “ Qu’un diner re- 
chalffifi^ valut jamais rien;” and it is to under- 
stanl one’s interest very i'll to prepare a dinner 
that! comes oj the table for eight djys, and il 
only really good on the first. 

This is not the only fault iijto which an ill 
.devised self love may lead us at dinner time* 
and, in short, to proceed methodically, we will 
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begin by saying, that symmetry is one of the 
most formidable enemies to good living. It is 
proved that every thing in this n’ether -world must 
be served up, gathered, or eaten when- rip#; 
from the rose down to the oinefktte which must 
be devoured the instant it is turned ^>ut of the 
frying pan; from the partridge, the excellence 
of which often depends on a* hour’s jiortifica-* 
tion, to the mince pye, which should make buf 
one leap from the mouth of the oven to that of 
the epicure; there is in every tiring a mo¬ 
ment of perfection which should be skij&lly 
caught. , * 

Ultra citraque niquit consistere rectum ; which 
means in English, protraction or precipitation m 
cookery are e^unlfy prejudicial to ragouts. 

There is one real epicure that is not ac¬ 
quainted with this established truth; and hovj it 
was possible to renounce the custom of servinf 
up dish after dish, to adopt that of covering<the 
table with flfteen*or twenty different orR:^ whifch 
cannot be all swallowed at the same time, and the 
last of which are sure to be cold’ A ridiculon* 
vanity has dictated this pompAus symmetry so 


fatal to the taste, and w^ich' at the|utmost can 
only satisfy the thoughtless and the foolish. 

Vainly have Amphitryons of sounfl judgment, 
who were obliged to sacrifice their own opinion 
to custom without possessing sufficient strength 
of gnind^to follow the precepts of their fore¬ 
fathers,«felt the Jafal consequence^ of a regular 
5 ptf ?$tematical dinner, and soifght to remedy it 
by using artificial heat; *ffcw ter dishes filled with 
boiling water, and some also with ^jiarcoal, have 
be^n uftd for 'his purpos#, but these are but 
melancholy palliatives, and tend less to keep the 
natural heat than to dry up the meat. 

* What then is to be done? will exclaim th* 
man of the world, who is a slave to fashion and 
vanity. We will answer* despise the one and 
lay aside the other; give six principal dishes 
insteafl of twelve, but let them be larger; survt 
the# up one after the other, or at the utmost 
two at a tune, from the soup to the desert. ' This 
will be the means of tasting ev ry dish hot, of 
eating plentifully, doing justice to the whole of 
the rep.st, satisfying the most b wilful appetites, 
aid living sn excellent dinner with much less 
expence. • * , 


'• . PQETltr, 

ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


’ LINES 

ON VISITING THE TOMB OF 3 . W. CHANDLER. 

BUT for dread recollection, sad yet dear, 

And evidence of other eyes than these, 

1 would deny tha^this was ChamBcr’s ^ave. 

I boast no muse’s partial smile, nor claim > 
The sacred ardour of the poet’s brains, 

Or worth like thine should not remain ufftung, 
N<f slighted bo a poet’s memory. 0 g 
Bi^ what has grief with polisher^phrase \M do^ 
Anri all the idle vanities of speech ? 

Enough Shat truth its simple jiuryfeseaspealc. 

He whojies here, amid tfie conftnonwtead. 
Unsculptured and unsung, once knew full well 
The dating tnind in fancy’s maze to*le|fl ? * 

To build the mystic power of heav’nly sounds; 
Or trace, with rnodeft pencil, nature's lyes 
In all their changeful variance of shade. % . 
Unheeding be the noisy-world without, • I 
Pent in his little circumscribed abode, 1 
His labours he pursued, nor mournW his lot. 

Oft when the sun wiih weary western pace. 
Sunk in his richest radiance of heaven, 

Night hath his labours watch’d,—the midnight 
oil 


Oft in its little crucible hath waned, 

Aud with its last expiting glimmer met • 

His eyeVinclns’d—Sittle of rest had he, 

F»r when the paint?PY>ausM the poet sunj. 

Peace to thy manes, heaven-instructed bard! 
Though to the gazing passenger no stone 
Thy merit shall proclaim,—s^bat though no bard, 
An jdle stringer of half-living lines, 

Hitgh thy acquirements in some haling verfj, 

Yet,*not unmindful^f 'Ay virtues he 
Who to thy shade thipassing ftihute givps. 
Round ——%’s festive board no jnorOthrArrt seen 
Where, as the bottle wheel’d its jovi rf course 
The streaming Jight of intellect liagplay’d ; 
Chasten’^ th’%xhiliratinl! gra[h #nd gave 
The feast of rew n to the flow of wine. 

Thoseday^. alas! are gone—and oft 1 pause, 
And ponder fn the dread uncertainty 
Of who mayYullow next. 

Thus imperceptibly we disappear, 

Till that the little neighbourhood of life 
Is thinned to perfect solitude; and thus 
Our best affection#tern, we gradual sink 
Unheeding and unheeded to the grave. 


A. 
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\ M/jtRlA; 

OR, THE MOTHER’S DIRGE? 

0 

From bubbling streams, or springs that rise 
In mnunuit grot, or willowy vale, 

Bring water while i close these eyes, 

Ami kiss thesg lip-, so cold afid pale. 

From tufted gn»ve and shadowy glen 
Untrodden by the feetarf men, , 
from sedgy banks and fragrant fields, 

Bring every ffnwer that iiiture yields j 
And scatter every breathing sweet, 

On lov’d Maria’s winding sheet. 

Blevt spirit, newly freed from pain, 

Whde o'er thy faded check 1 bend, 
Belov’d, atid watch’d,miu wept in vaiji 
A moment more thy flight suspend. 
Behold, whdt hovering oil thy wing, 

With water from the bubbling spring 
1 wash thy limbs. 1 spread thy bier; 

And lay thee down, with many a tear. 

Clad in thy shroud ofspoiless white, 

To slumber through thy weary night. 

Thy tender smile, thy soothing voices 
Thy playful in nor eiuA, no more, „ 

Thy fotuf, ftiiid»mothef. shall rejoice ; 

Thy little dreams of joys are o’er! 

Of all the graces of thy impd, r 
No token w^lt i houdeave behind; ^ c 
No trace of thee will soon remain. ‘ 

But, in this br mst a mother’s pain ; 

A rifossy grave, an humble stone,* 

To tell thy years and name unknown. 


THE VIOLET. 

Serene is the morning, the lafk leaves his nest, 
And*smgs a salute to thd*63wn ;* , 

The sun wiih his splendour embroiders the east, 
And brightens the dew on the lawn : 

While the sons of ( delauch to indulgence give 

w »}’. 

And slumber the prime of their hours ; # 

Let h va’s blooming daughters the garden sufvey, 
Anu^ake theft remarW on the flowers. 

The gay c tuly tulip observe as ye wllk, , 
How flatVing the gloss of its vest! 

How pioud l\nd how stately it stands on its stalk, 
In beauty's dtq^sity direst: * C 

From the rose, the carnation, thl pink, and the 
clove, 

What odours incessantly spring * 

The south wafts a richer pet fume to the grove, 
As he brushes the leaves with his wing. 

Apart from the rest, in*her purple array, 

The viplet humbly retreats 
In modest concealment she peeps on the day, 

Yet none can excel her in sweets: 



So humble, that (though with unparallel’d 
grace ’ , 

She might evtn a palace adorn,) 

Che oft in tHfe hedge hides her innocent face, 
And grows aSthe foot of the thorn. 

So beauty, ye fair ones, is dobbly refin’d, 

When mtfdesty heightens its charms: 

When fteeknesstlivine add9a gem to the mind, 
The heartRjf the suitor-it warms: 

Let none talk of Venus, and ..II her proud train, 
(The Grjres that wait at her cal!;) 

’Tfc meekness a'ione, which the conquest will 
gain; 

This vi’let surpasses (hem all. 


THE ROSE. ,u 
• 0 
^JVrs’d by the Zephyr's balmy sighs, 

Afjjl cherish’d By the tears of Morn ; 
'Oflow'r *if flow'rs! unfold—a rise ! 

O hast^, delicious Rose, be bom ! 

Unheeding wish ! no—yet awhile, 
Beyetawhfle tlfydawn delay’d; 

Since the same hour that sees thee smile 
In orient bloom, shcdl see thee fade. 

Cecilia thusy an opening flow’r,, 

Must with’ring droop at heav’iC.; decree; 
Like her thou bloora*st thy little hour, 
Anff she alas! nflast fade like thee. 

But go—and oh Her bosom d*ie; 

At once thy throne and blissful tomb ; 
While envious heaves my secret sigh 
To share with thee so sweet a doom. 

Love shall thy graceful bent advise, 

Thy blushing trem’lous tints reveal; 

Go, bright yet hurtlrss charm her eyes; 
Go, deck Jicr bosom, not conceal. 


Should some tfeld band invade thee there, 
From Love’s asylum rudejy tom; 

,0 rose,«a lover's Vengeance bear, 
r And^et jny rival feel thy thorn. 

V * = \ 

TO MARY. 

tjf to w«ep,my long-lov’d Mary, • 
Tho’ a beauteous Nymph I’ve seen; 
YouftgSrgl fay—a Sety Fairy, 

Still thou reign’st my bosom’s Queen. 


Ruby lip^and sparkling eyes, 

Le^ijjjy giddy Girl possess; 

Tlyse have caus’d unhallow’d sighi. 

Not one true sigh I love thee less! 

Nor mourn that time hath borne away 
The April buds which deck’* thy cheek} 
Chang’d thy lovely tresses grey. 

And rough’d thy brow—once marble, ileek. 
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What matters if the casket’s worn. 

And blurs and blotches mark it round ; 
Ne’er hedfl how much theoutward’s torn, 
Since safe within, a gem is found ! 
Then cease to weep, altho’ you me 
By yon playful f^mie I'm ti’en; 

Cloy’d with common sweets, the bee 
Hies him to his rose again !. 


THE TWO VIZIERS; 

A TAI.E. # 

A Persian king two viziers h^I, 

And fate unfaVring pfov’d. 

The sultan and these viziers both 
The samj faiqladf lov’d. 

The sultaneall’d his palanquin, 

And both his fav'rites took _ # 

Unto the sage magician, who 

Dwelt o’er the silver brook. * 

• • • 
“ Magician, hear thy king's resolve 

“ Thy head shall forfeit be, 

“Unless thou set these viziqps b»th 
“ From love’s dominion free, 

“ That I unrivall’4 may possess 
“ Tlie lady I ifrlore, . 

“ That ouyva^p smile and inward curst 
“ I may not witness fh»re.” 

The sage magician knew thelcing 
He strictly must obey ; • 

The sage magician knew his head 
Mflst for his failure pay. 

• This learn’d inchanter did to voice 

And feature give good heed, 

He knew the master lines that to 
The master passions lead. 

* He on the fav’rites fixt his eye « 

With penelAting look ; • 

He read their passions, tempers, thoughts,* 
As in a printed book. * • 

yhen rubs his brow and muses o’er 

The king’s severe commam}—• • 

He calls—a lovely* maid appears, j} 

None fairer in the land.^ 

He to*the vizier Selim turns; , 

“ Be this thy fav’rite fair, 

“ Nor blush to own how flexible* 

“ Thy easy passions are. 

"Go, nymph, employ fhy power to^hqrm, 
“ Thou’lt aim a happier dart;’* • j 
He turn'd upon the other then 
And stabb’d him to the heart. « 

“ I dar’d not trifle, mighty prince, 

“ Thineangtr to endure; 

“ This vizier lov’d, and all the world 

“ Contain’d no other cure.” H. 

No. XXI. Vul. III. 


THE WI|LCOME. J 

TheRe is a house (no matter wjiere), 
Enough for me, l can declare, 

I meet whenever I am tjicre 

Full welcome. 

. % « 

I Nqt without Mmits the domain, 

# ••Butah! wflat limits can gssfrain 

Hearts which for hhtnan kind maintain 
Such welcome. 

• * • 

• Art has not wav’d hei*mngic wand, 

Nor Ostentation lent her hand, 

, Fastidious, to adorn this land 

• Of welcome. 

The hospitable table Stor’d * 

With all that Plenty can afford— 
Good-humour presses to the board, 

• With welcome. 

• 

The fare so good, the friends so kind, 
Domestic rules so to my mind— 

• Elsewhere I dare not hope to find 

Such welcome. 

Vh e vqi'ran, boastiiffc many a scar 
, imprinted by the fat£ of war*, * 

And horflewqyd looking from afar 
* • • ForVelcome. 

• • • 

Then Jilting, eager to disclose 

• Hi$ dangeft past, and present woes, 
Learns etc the chequer'd tale he close • 

His welcome. 

• 

JhesalTor, whom sad wounds deform. 
Finds wriiten«on his shattered form, 
(The wreck of many a battle’s storm) 

• • • A welcome. 

< Each wa*d’rmphouseless cluld of wfle. 
Whom Foriune’ssports may hither thiov 
Is taught bis sorrows to foiego 

Iq welcome. 

* No frown will cheek the opening smile, 
\No rigour ask the hireling’s toil) £■ 
But Charity th§ t^r begiiie J 

W-ith welcor- , 

* • • jr 

*Nor Woe alone may Jevel thereby 

* For hithejPleasure may repaii. 

Ant laughing Jollity maf/tiraie 

• The welcome. 

• * 

Whtif life’s best blessings so abound, 

* And mffth and humour fly around 
Oh ! there is magic in the sound 

Of welcome! 

And such life’s chaifgeful destiny. 

He, who to-day exalted high. 

His humbler brother would deny 
A welcome. 
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To-molrow’s cfianles may bewail, 

To morrow, urging Mis’ry’s tale, • 
May to the cottage gladly hail 

A welcome. 

Rut he who of the scantiest-store, 
Reserves a piorsel for th^poor, 

Anti givihg^ wishes it wen?more, 

.• Witty welcome, 

Blessing and blessed, long shall live — 
To l.irgei treasiyes, Miall receive 
Than pow’r or affluence can give, 

Full welcome. 


* CAPRICE. 

As Nature animation owes 
To Sol’s refulgent heat. 

So from what Shakespeare’s musebestmvs 
My lays originate. * 

Of man in evr’y act and stage, 

From birth to life’s decrease, 

I mean to sing how ev’ry age 
I', govern’d by japnee. 

In ‘uifincy its dawn we view, 

The whining moan for—soniathing new; 
The coral ‘bells awhile invitf ; . 

Now tops and*|>aper-kites delight. , 
Miss—emblem strong of fut* ;e wishes, 

Is pleased with dollies, fans, and dydies? 
The fan to atoms soon is tatter’d, 

The dolly broke, the dishes patter’d; 

And then succeed the finger’sasrinour. 

With rings and pincushions to charm her. 

• 

When shady down begins to grace 
The full-grown youth’s eheruWJc f.ile, 

To manlier joys bis tms 1 be$urn«, 

H is heart with love of danger burns; 

The chace or course his fapey fires; 

The noise and shouts of war admires ; 
Pledges to twenty maids his tioth, 

And seals each period with an oath. 

< 

But delicate, capricious Miss, t 
'tequitc an opposit? of this f 
Slmvlotits op dear Rauazini's song ; 

Is crlcy for a cofillion ; 

Detestsf.he very name of f-^indel; 

Hates pla’^fci-exctpt theSchflol f«- Scandal 3 
And would as soon see ass as run. 

As view that monster—Henderson 
Though, just rt> follow Fashi(.vs path. 

She clapp’d hint ev’ry night at Bath, 

She wonders that her cousin Nancy 
Would have a h|t of such a fancy 5 
At shopping time she next day gets 
The self-same make from Netta Breti’s, 
Because she heard Beau Chusem swear 
’’(would suit her mantua to a hair. 


She meets Sir George St Lady Trump’s, 

He bows, but Mi <s is in the dum|^s ; 

Yet hopes Sir George will grant his hand 
On Monday for an allemande. 

W^ien jflrc and Matron—names that please 
Each lover of the law—*lncrea<e— 

The steadiness of thought demand, 

Cigpiire stillAvaves lici fickle wand; 

At inorfting o’er the fumes of tea, 

They (dan what calling Jack must be— 

“ A statesman,lawyer, b-rd, divine, 

1 “ No doubt the boy will some day shine; 

“ But wideed Tun (the younger son) 

“ Is full of mischief, w't, and fun ; 

“ A soldier lie*—bv Mars I vow, 

“ He’ll be as gr«at as Gt^ieraf llowe. 

“ However let us change the*ubject, 

“ And dinner now must be t?ur ob|ect.” 
Then roa^t and boil’d, and lean and fat. 
Make up the morn’s capncious chat. 

• Sow let us view, ’midst urn* and books, 
The antiqnari in’s thoughtful looks; 

A beaiiteou', free estate he sells. 

To purchase* fossils, spars, and shells • 

He gives—would reason ever think it 1 
An hundred guineas fyr a timket ; 

Becau?e nvdallie Evelyn «a vs, 

“ ’ Tw.is made in Jpltus ih*;.*’s days.” 

Caprice JjutVldom fails to press 
The mind of second childishness : 

What softner can our langhtrr move 
^Th.m hearing dotards making love ? 

(Jr see an old enfeebled creature 
Dress’d for a ball or fete-champetre ’ . 

And hear him give his woikmen orders 
To extend his views—put down his borders 
To make the mansion of a piece. 

Old Gothic yields to new Chinese. , 

rfut pi^ hete shall dra#v her veil, 

Nor at the faults of age shall rail: 

Age from t]ie MusiPshould find protection, 
Vouib link’d to Folly, her correction. 
iN<A- will she use the lash severe, 

Vut bids her votaries to steer , 

j , ree\£ Caprice—the child of freak, 
And*co» 4 j|fi «f ilj-htimour’d pique, 

1 Projettor base of discontent, 

Disgustful, sour, impertinent; 

^hose sway file bosom’s peace distracts. 
Who knows nor why^nor how it acts, 

B«?, Idee an evj^minded poet, 

*I^jslurbs the rest of all who know it. 

THE SOLITARY REAPER. 

Beholu her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland lass! 

Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass ! 
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Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And jings a melancholy strain:, 

O listen ! for the vale profcRind 
Is overflowing with the sound? 

No Nightingale did everchafint 
So sweetly tfc reposing bands ^ 

Of travellers, in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands* % 

No sweeter voice was ever heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas, 
Amongst the farthest Hebfidcs, 

Will no one t^}l me what she sings ? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers How 
For old, unhappy, far-off tilings, 

And Rattles long ago : 

Or is it some more humble lay. 
Familiar matter of to-day ! 

Some natural sorrow, loss, «r pain. 
That h§s been, and may be again ! 


But the eyes of a lover, a friend, or a brother, 

Can see nought in thee but the fl ime of another . 
On me then thou’rt lost, for thou never can’st 
prove 

The emblem of faith, or the fbkenof love! 

But ah !*had the ringlet thou lov’st to slirround, 
e’er kiss’d the rose on*the cheek of my 
* dear, * 

What ransom to buy thee could ever be found,* 
Or wjiat force from, my heart the possession 
• could tear! • 

A mourner, a sufFrer, a wand’rer, a ranger, 

,ln sickness, in sadness, in pain, or in danger, 

In my heaft 1 would wear thee’till its last pulse 
were over, , , 

Then together we’d sink, and I'd part thee no 
_ more. 


Whate’cr the theme, the maiden sung 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her v|6rk, * . 

And o’er the sickle bending; 

I listen’d till I had my dill; 

And, as I mounted up the hill. 

The nnyic jfi my heart I bore, 

Long afterit was Reaffc^no more. 


LINES, 

• • . 

OR RETURNING A RING TO A YOUNG LATlY, 

TThou emblem of faith, thou sweet pledge of 
a passion, 

That heaven has reserv’d for one happier than 
me, 

*On the hand of the fair go resumg thy lov’d 
station, • • 

Go bask in the beams that are lavish’8 ofl j 
thee. • • 

Ajpd when some past scene thy remembrance re- 

1 Callln *’ . • 

Frer bosom shall rige to the tear that ^.filling, 

With tbe transport of love may ;ortite com¬ 
bine, * * ^ . 

But beher’s all the bliss, and the sufferin^miTie. 


Yet say to thy mistress, ’eWyet I rftigji fh#e, • 
Ah ! say why thy charms so indifferent to me j 
To her thou art dear, thei^should 1 nolS^ore thee? 
Can the heart that is her’s be regardlesfef thee. * 




THE COTTAGE. 

TO ISABELLA. 


*On 9hye my cotta^ gentle maid, 
• * It only waits for t^ee, • 
To giveti sweetness to us shade, 

* ^nddiappiness to me.* 


LuXurjpus pride it cannot boast, 
• ^Tis all Simplicity ; 


No perfi^pies from Arabia’s coast. 

Nor glitt’ring gems thou’lt see. 

TJ»e haWlhom with the woodbine twin’d 
Present their sweets to thee ; 

And ev’ry halmy breath of wind, 

• Is ffll’d wdh harmony. 


• Here from tfif^plcndid gay parade* 
Of noise and folly free. 

No sorrow* can my peace invade. 

If only blest with tl\pe. 


A truly fond and faithful heart, 

• Is all l offer thcc ; * , 

Ant ca|[’st th&igjee meTfcus departy 

A jarey to misery ? # 

* Then share my cottjge, dearest'maid. 

It onlj waits for thee, 

T<#add*fresh beaifty to its tsfade. 

And happiness to me! 


02 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR AUGUST. 


french Theatre. 

MAIDS TO JJF MARRIED. ' 

[Continued fioin Pag* 50.] 

* (Enter Ursuli, listening.)' 

Sainville.' You avoid *me so scrupulously that 
I*cannot interpret your conduct in a different 
manner. r 

Louise Well, Sir, I am an artless girl and rill 
reveal exactly what agitates my heart. * 

Ursule (aloud). Louise, you are wanted, the 
servants and housekeeper desire to receive your 
commands. 

Louise (low to Ursule). What a r weight of 
embarrassment you havu taken off my mind. 
(Aloud) 1 arii going. ' , 

Sainville. You had promised to^give me an 
explanation of ydur conduct. , 1 

Louise. Yo c u are ddstined by ray father, I thnk 
you said, to become my husband j.bifty Sir, the^e 
are other young ladies in this house «Aio are 
equalTy worthy of your addresses; Agathe 
and Pauline, for instance. «• 

Sainville They are undoubtedly vefy amiable; 
yet 1 should prefer—— # • 

Loupe. The truth is, they have rejected you, 
they have just now declared it to ml; iftid do 
you belrcye that after having< ainCil this know¬ 
ledge, I should feel much honoured by your 
attentions—neither are you the oqjy friend of my 
father’s who has paid us a visit. 

Sainville. What, madam ? 

Louise. Nothing more than this; 1 rely ujpn 
ray father’s kfndness; he will not compel m« to 
form so^erious aruengagerifefit against 'ray incli¬ 
nation. ( frfw to Ursule). Ah ! my dejr Ursule, 1. 
must hasten away* lest he should see the fears 
ready to burst from my‘eyes. [Exit; 

Sainville (cuAfe)^Is it* aversion or cfquettry 
that directs her actions ? This hoitfe is really the 
nest of female perfection ! The one with her 
love for huntingand her Ainazonian^jppcarancef 
the other with her sickly partiality fof novels, and 
a third whose mind is the sport of whim Alas ! 
ray dear Jaquemin, you know very little how to 
educate girls. * 

Ursule. May I ask, Sir, what is the cause of 
your seeming affliction ? 

Sainville. lam indeed afflicted, at having been 


so unfortunatlas unconsciously to displease your « 
friend. 

Ursule. Impo^ible! 

SSinulle. Theij it is the effect of one of her 
caprices; and you mdstown.that my prospect 
of happiness with her, is not very bright. But 
why should I be in aTiurry.to iparr^, and seek for 
a wife in Mr. Jaquemiu’s family ? his daughters 
and wards are not the only ladies on^earth ; and 
Lobise is not the only one who is adorned with 
serve and beauty, for 1 have an instance of the 
contrary before me. • # 

Ursule. I feel how unworthy 1 am of such a 
compliment. I have no caprices it is true, but 
I am iqpapat/le of committing an act of deceit, 
and though Mr. Jaquemin invited me this morn¬ 
ing to enter the lists sqith his ^rards and daughters, 

I will only speak of Louise to'you. 

Sainville. Let me never hear of h^r any more, 

I beseech you. * * 

Ui'.ule. Let mtf 1 try to find the cause of this 
qufrrel. Is it qot that you h&ve told her your 
intention of living in the country? 

Sgineille. Well? , » 

<■ Ursule. It has probably chagrined Louise, who 
without acknowledging it, secretly wishes to settle 
at Paris. 

Sainville. This piece of information puts an 
end to my uncertainty, and 1 now rejoice at hav¬ 
ing refuses! the apartment Mr. Jaquemin has 
prepared for me' 

Ursule. For my^ part I wannot conceive what 
pleasures Paris can afford. 

Saliyille. You are fond of the country > 

tlrcul^Fassioftately; whep in the company 
of tho 9 L welCte every abode becomes delightful. 

1 live so hapjry v fcitlf my*>moiher. 

L Sathville. I long to pay her my respects, and 
Will iestjmtlyjiid adiqu.to Mr. Jaquemin. 

Ursule. *Not for ever, I sincerely hope. I per¬ 
ceive hinifoniing, and will leave you together; 
but 1 tfftyou before Rand, whenever you visit 
us fxpegt to hear my mother and I speak of no 
one else but Louise. (Aside as she goes.J He 
will marry mfi. ’ [Exit. 

Sainville (alone) Undoubtedly I shall visit 
the mother of this amiable yotng lady. What 
goodness she displayed when she look Louise’j 
part—what fire! what animation! 


{ 
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Enter Jaquemin. 

' Jaquemi !*. How now, Sainville ? how fares your 

lieart among so many captivating objects ? how 
successful in your adresses? • 

Suinville. You are very kind*— (Aside.) He 
will fly into a passton, and break ol^my con¬ 
nection, peihapsj but at all events, I am deter¬ 
mined to tell the truth, howevtr unpleasant, 

0 Jaquemin. You give me no answer? 

Sainville. You know, my friend, that hap- 1 
piness in the married state depends upon a simi¬ 
litude of dispositions, and 1 musf own I am rafter 
eccentric. • 

Jaquemin. I understand you, you mean my 
two wards, they were too Sid when they were 
placed under ftiy dre to h#/e their education cast 
into a new m#nld j—they do not suit you. 
Sainville. Tam far from admiring them. • 
Jaquemin. But Louise? the gase is different 
there. # . . 

Sainvilte. She is possessed of a thousand good 
qualities, I doubt not, yet « ■ 


are vou rfiot tn 

» r • 


love 


Jaquemin. Yet! what, 
with my daughter ? 

Sainrille. I fear I am not happy enough to 
please her. m * * 

Jaquemin. No* please her ? nonsfnse ! Louises^ 
has too niucfLj$S$d sen*? ^ot to esteem you when 
*he is better acquainted with y^u. 

Sainville. No; ^believe it is better to give*up 
all pretensions to her hand at onde. 

Jaquemin. Give her up at once ! jthat is^i weak 
pretence, a false excuse, it is you who refuse to | 
taarry her. ' 

Sainville. She received me with a denial. 
Jaquemin. To refuse the hand of my daughter! 
Sainville. Always the same, as impetuous as 
•ever. 

Jaquemin. After giving me y^ttr word ! 
Sainville. Not exactly so much, my friewd. * 
Jaquemin. Your frlfcnd ? I your friend ! 
Sainville. I knew you would fly into a pa# 
sin. • J 

w/aquemin. I ani not in a pessionj #ut /our 
Conduct is shameful: no, no, I aij not' jgi a pas¬ 
sion, thanks be to heaven m'y ^Cigflter will not 
want sditors. * e * 

Sainville. 1 am certain^of that, and that is the 
reason why 1 let you know^ that she it free. • 
Jaquemin. You, have done very right, Mr. 
Sainville, your hand y me shall see j^ch other 
no more. ^ 

Sainville. We shall, my dear Jaquemin, and 
you will grow cool; but I am also of opinion 
that it will be more proper I should not be seen 
again in your h^usc till your daughters and wards 
be married. 

Jaquemin. Oh, not even then, I have done 
with you for ever. 


Sainville. This is too Jiulth, it ij impossible 
to keep one’s patience any longer with such a 
man. • [(,'oiu£. 

Jaquemin. Well, you leave me, you depart. 

Sainville. You turn me out. 

Jyique%nn. Oh yes, set o!f, you are right. 

tiainiul/e. Yes^iby friend, 1 am right. When 
'ftif storm will be over, yon wilfffcel 1 h.'.vo acted 
like an honest man, yo\rr daughter would nq£ 
have been happy with me. [Exit. 

Jtaqutmm. Infamous! jnfamous! such are 
otir modern friends! who ever heard of such 
^conduct ? I am so angry with him, Louise, and 
all my wands ; where are they, (calling) Agathr^ 
Pauline, Louise, Therese. They must have 
coinmutcd'soine extravagance, which has fallen 
upon the head of my poor girl. 

• Enter Thlkf.se. 

* 

Therese. What has happened, father, that you 
call so loud? 

0 Jaquemin What has happened; I wonder. 
Miss, that at your age you should dare to fix your 
inclination* upon your gousm without my con¬ 
sent, and o^n it before me. Learn that 1 forbid 
yoli to write fo him, or i%ceive any of his letters. 

Jn&r^GHTHE, Pauline, and Louise. 

• » • • 

Agathe.^jN hat arc your wishes, my dear 

gffardi^ji ? * 

Jaquemin. JsAy wishes, Miss, what mcaneyour 
conduct towards that honest man, Ledoux? Is it 


not time 




should be married? 


taulme. Really, Mr. Jaquemin, you are in a 
strange humour. • 

Juqjtemig. And you, Miss ; don’t you see you 
spoil yourself wfth reading ridiculous romances. 
Are such booIcs > "fit to be perused by?. young 
lady ? 

Louise. Be ilot so angry, father. 

Jaquemin. Ah! you dar** to speak to me too. 
Itisyou who are the cause of all this; you, 
from whom 1 expected more comfjprt, have now 
injured g\e nyire *^an any.. What did 'ou say 
to Sainvillef that he fcaves me, vowing liever to t 
en^er this* house again, and refftsi; g to marry 
j,you? 1 

Louise. Drses Mr. Sainville refuse me, I r joice 
at it hdlrtily (sighing)'. * 

Jaquemin. You rejoice at it! you are all mad, 
and wisblte make me rave. 

• • 

Enter Cvrsionac and I.edoux. 

Corsignac. I’ve Conquered 1 I’ve conquered ! 
(to Jgathe) here is ypur slave (presenting Le¬ 
doux). 

Jaquemin. What do you mean ? 

Gorsignac. Only this, dear guardian, your ward 
is no longer blind to the merits of Mr- Ledoux, 
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who rrturn^ to hcr.more loving than ever, and 
wants nothing more tnan your consent to cele¬ 
brate the n initials. 

Jqquerun. As for you, Sir, I believe you are 
an honourable man-, but it is Mr Satnville who 
introduced you to me, and he ha-, behjvec^ in 
such a manner t^iat his aquarjUnce with yoi^ is 
no recommendation to me Bui no; itishe#i^ 
alone wlio is the cau'C.af all thij. 

Louise Poimit me to withdiaw, I cannot bear 
your anger; But since it l*ts been kmdleii by Mr. 
Sainville, 1 hate his very name. 

Jaquemin Verv well, she hatpshim; and he 
is gone never to return ! • 

Therese But father, my cousin and I are not 
in the le.ifl gmltv * • 

Jaquemin. Hold your longue ; this is the effect 
of my goodness, my indulgence, or rather my 
folly; but I’ll be so no more; and if you ifon’t 
amend I’ll give you all up,, and you shall d?e 
old maids! [Exit. 

Therese. Oh father! do not curse us. 

Agathe What a passion ! * 

Pauline. What a bur-.t of rage! , 

Corsigruic (to Pauh§e). Be su*kind as to 
initiate me'fnto this mastery. " , 

Pauline What do you wish, Sll ’ to fatigue 
me with your love; it w<j»ild be *verj ifntimely, 
for I never was so far from feelulj; disposes to 
laugh in my life. , * • 

Ledoux (to Agathe ) Must I a secofid time 
withdraw from your presence ? ' 

Agathe. Ju«t as von please. My guardian is 
angry with me without knowing whj-fand U) am 
1 with you. r [Eul. 

Cojsignac. Every head goes wrong in this 
house « e r 

Therese (to Ledoux). F<4Ww Ugathc — (To 
Cot Signac ) and you Pauline. 

Corsigmu. Let us mteirogite your father, the 
servants, the whole house, for we must know 
whence this tempest proceeds. 

Therese. From our neighbour, Ursule, I h^ve 
no doubt. * [Exit. 

Corslgnac. Yes* you ar«rlfht, I’^l s<Jl>n find it 
out. % « . [Exit. 

Ledoux. Why did I seturn to soon. • 

END OP THE SECOND ACT. * 

^ Tithe continued.J * • _ 

______ • 

IIAYMARKET. % ** . 

The public were on Thursday, the 13th, at¬ 

tracted to thi- theatre by a new Comedy, entitled 
Errors Excepted. The scene lies in a country 
town, and though there is no great intricacy in 
the (dot, it is very well calculated to excite an 
interest, and to afford diversion. The hero of 
the pieces Frank Woodland, is embarrassed in his 


| circumstances, partly by his father’s profusion, 
and partly by his own credulity in depending 
upon a false friend. He is attached to Sylvia 
tyntoy, who «is under the guardianship of two 
uncles, who ar§ both solicitous that she should 
marry. has two oilier levers, one Gtunite;/, 

the tyrannical Lord of the Manor, and Verdict, 
the Attorney of tjje village. She despises them 
both, aiA is sgcrcly partial to Frank Woodland —■ 
Frank, having but little fortune, is too delicate 
to avail himself of her affection. After several 
ludicrous mistakes, and much pleasant equivoque, 
the uncles consent to a mairiage, and ii appears 
that one of these unefes, Corthnodore Convoy, had 
brought home property belonging to Frank, 
which enables him p> redetyn h’s estate from 
mortgage in the hands of Crumley. 

There is an under-plot arising from a former 
*onnection between the Lawyer and the Widow 
IW, as well 3s from the di tresses of an old 
%oiioolm*ter and his family *who< have been 
brought to beggary by the oppression of Grumlny. 
The piece is diversified by the humours of the 
Commqdore ,*of thr^ Lawyer, of a rustic Waiter, as 
well as by the wild desperation of Invoice, a 
btpken speculator. « . 

r This Coipedy is the production of Mr. T. 
Dibdin, who approaches neare^o the particular 
line of Mr. Colman.tfiaif any modern dramatist. 
If v»e were inclined to be fastidious we might 
object to the lpodel he has shosen; but as the 
drama, by the general concurrence of the town, 
ha^lcng bee« exempted from the obligation of 
.ordinary rules, and been suffered to plead to cri¬ 
ticism with a pardon in its pocket, it would be 
ungenerous to quarrel with the puns or attempts 
at overcharged character, which abound in this 
piece. 

In a country where folly is faith, who would 
be a martyr to food sense ? Iif an age in which 
Ihe stage relishes, and indeed admits nothing else," 
JVfr. Dibdin woultl be to blame to risk his profit 
for hjs refutation, or prefer the general objeci of 
wrjtnfWto one of its most barren and precari* us 
compeiTCKtiins. > 

Thifis dateless, Mr. Dibdin’s excusato hint' 
self, and maf wefl be admitted as his apology to 
the colics. Some objections, however, we are 
Jtounf R> yiafce. • 

In the first place, the plot was somewhat stale 
—A bankrupt not appearing to his commission, 
a youijgTtian becoming a dupe to misplaced con¬ 
fidence,* ship foundering at sea, &c. <fcc. Inci¬ 
dents of this sort are of a species of plot which 
abound in thIK catalogue of mercantile sufferings, 
Lloyd's List and the London Gazette. Mr. Dib- 
din might have looked around him, and found a 
better story with ease. 

The characters were not very new j Verdict ia 
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an exception. The idea of the buckish country 
pettifogger was original; we trust Mr. Dibdtn 
• will not abandon this character* In the present 
piece it is a mere sketch. The rfbuntry wait* 
was very good, and the landlady toot amiss. 

The chief merit* of this piece, hoover, was 
the dialogue, with a few exceptions as to the 
puns The first scene in tire secon^ act, in«| 
which St/It in ridicules some modern fashions t 
"particularly that of Egyptian furniture, was 
written with a true spirit of wit and vivacity, 
which would have done honoiff to any wntqf of 
the age. . * 

The piece was ’well supported by the per¬ 
formers, and warmly received by the audience — 
Among the jxirfoitoierS w® have chiefly to notice 
Mrs Litchfield, who may be said to have done 
more than justice for the author. Mathews yas 
excellent; and dressed his character most ai£ 
mirably. 
the part wa 

An airy, spirited Epilogue was delivered by Mrs. 
Litchfield, in a manner which procured her gene¬ 
ral applause. •* • 

Mr Slieridm’s dramatic satire, The Critic, has 
been revived at this theatre* It has been a gift'd 


: anrt dressed his character most aiT- 

• - 

Mr Young appeared to no advantage^ 
aPunsuited to him, and had liti^ effect. 


tone of irony, leaving ttye joke and jthe laugh to 
the audience, he very kindly conducted them to 
it by his own grimace,and spluttered*and gabbled 
through Ins p rt, as if it had been Ollapoti or 
j Caleb Quo'em. Thehumout of Puff" is too re- 
linfd fo(|the poime habits of Fawcett. . 

^Vlatljcws’s Sir netful Plani.inf was admirable; 
* Mf most successfully dre-t ;^his affected can¬ 
dour had a ver;»fine toilo of hypocrisy; his pe¬ 
tulance and impatience were givciyvith the most 
iqjmitAle exterior gesture^ in a word, Mathews, 
in tins character, was net inferior to Parsons 
himself Dimple and Sneer were both mediocre. 
|*Mis. Listqp, tn Tilbnuna, was excellent, an^ 
Waddy was a good representative of the mute 
Lord Btirtm$h. * 

The piece was well received, and continues to 
attract. 


QN THE 

STRUCTURE OF OUR THEATRES. 

mr. on, 

T^e stri«ures in my Ttrst letter were confined 
to<he shape of the house, or part aflnttcd to the 


piece which, vpfhout the ostentation of enti- 

(| g. 

cism, or any grave attempt to expose the faults 
of diamatic comjjosition by Ricans of ridfrule, 
is invariably divefling by the,vivacity of*it- 
burlesque and the pleasant originality of its ca¬ 
ricature. • • * « 

The Rehearsal was of that class of plays which- 
Aristotle might have written,—criticism thrown 
into a dramatic form, and lamiliatised and invi¬ 
gorated by stage examples; Tom Thumb might 
have been the combination of Aristophanes and 
Plautus ; but the Cutir has all the grace and ele¬ 
gance of Horace, with the adifttion of tha^t lur 
mout so peculiar to lytghsh writers. 

Ufctwirhstandiiig the valueW this piece, it ij 
ter in the closet than on the stage. The ma¬ 
lty of an audience understand nothin^if pri- 
isna. They judge of goodor*bad ’-X.ings only 
by effect j they laugh at a tiling,fl^lde^ly ridi¬ 
culous,without any help frorrf*cri^caI sagacity, 
or application of the joke beyond its present ob¬ 
ject.—When illutlapk shakes his head and tnake^ 
his exit, the laugh is at the actor’s grimace; the 
satire on the. siitf afid empty courtiervof modern 
tragedy is perceived, ana relished bdW|y few. 
For stage effect, therefore, Tom Thumbtis much 
superior to the Critic —Its satire is of a very dif¬ 
ferent value and kind. The Haymiftket company 
is not quite strong enough to do justice to this 
piece. Fawcettfwas the Pnff\ but he was not 
solemn nor dry enough for the impostor. Instead 
of delivering the dialogue in a grave and serious 


deal anticipated^ in its effect by TJiwi Thumb, spectators; the remaiks m my second epistle 

had for th^r object tlfe dispo-ition ^f the prusce- 
niuM, or intermediate space between the house 
am! tliestaTje; *the observations of this my third 
scrawl $-ill entirely relate to the arrangement of 
the stage itself. 

With rega.fl to this latter part of our theatrical 
stru.-*nre <7 allow me to begin by observing that 
our nation, whicR perhaps makes a more dex¬ 
terous and more extensive use of machinery than 
any ottier, in the^roduciion and improvement of 
olijects of diTec^-'tlfility and comfort, Aems to 
avail itself less than any other, ef the powers of 
mechanism, in.the promotion and the perfecting 
of instruments and means gf mere diversion and 
slltiw. 

Jn the great Italian and French theatres, e-very 
ch.itige scenery,^lowever extensive its whole, 
and howevei*romplicfted its pirts, is entirely ac- t 
•complisheA by means of matJiintRy, The turn¬ 
ing of one single wheel effects at once, both the 
simultaneous jetreat of the ehtire assemblage of 
wings a*d dfi>ps and ffat, tl*t are to disappear, 
anil the simultaneous advancement of the entire 
set ofMa^al and top and back scenes, that are 
%o come Mkward in thefr place: so that the 
deepest forest or gard n scene is, as if by ma¬ 
gic, in a twinkling, converted into a street or 
palace. 

In the English playhouses, on the contrary, 
every change of scenery (if we except a few of 
those very confined and parial transfigurations of 
our Harlequinades, termed Pantomimes) is at- 
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chieved by dint of batul;; and, whether the ac¬ 
tion lie in Peru or in China, in ancient Greece 
or modern London, whenever the scene is to be 
shifted, out pop a parcel of fellows in ragged 
laced liveries, to Announce the event, anti to 
bring it, about by ineie manual labou^. "^ley 
are not only disynctly hcard^giving each other 
directions to *tl»t purpose, to*the unspeakable 
yinoyance of the .ic'or,*whom they perhaps out- 
bellow in some of his finest pas-ages—but they 
are even distinctly seeilV tugging and*pulling 
piecemeal at each different piece of the scenery : 
of these various divisions some hitch, others 
Jumble; here a wing comes rolling gn the stag# 
before its time, there another lags behind until 
perhaps tfte time for a new removal is arrived: 
and thus does every one of those changes of de¬ 
coration, so frequent in English plays, onky pre¬ 
sent a scene of confusion, most distressing to 
the eye. * 

I shall not expatiate at length, on the constant 
violation of those laws of perspective, which 
ought to make the whole range of wings Snd 
drops and fla', one single cohering body ; or on 
the equally constant dtsregtrd of l^tose rufes of 
congruity, “which should render eveiy o8q of 
these different component parts'"of the same 
whole, subservient to an Uniform slyI#of archi¬ 
tecture and'of decoration. Sufficfeitto sayf that 
this violation and this disregard %rf the most 
essential conditions of theatrical illusiofr are car¬ 
ried in England to the highest pitch. Instead of 
fitting to each other’s extremities with nicety, 
the wings and drops often encroacfr-vp'uveach 
other’s boundaries in such a nay as to occasion, 
in th^ different objecis which they represent, the 
most unsightly mannings anr’ breaks: ind not 
unfreq«ently is the roof o£rf(>tr humblest hovel 
lost in the tattered sky. For the most part, the 
wings, neither in the style, nor in the propor¬ 
tions, nor m the perspective of their architec¬ 
ture, correspond at'all wiih the flat with which 
they are associated; and between the extreme 
shallowness 1 of these wings, and the excessive 
width of the intcrveningi spaces tyetwVen them, 
half the audiqpce is treated, in all our^playhouses, 
with a full view, *uot .only of the premeditated 
and full dress play, acted before the scenes, btft 
of the cxtempbregind undress play, ^fting for¬ 
ward behind the stage, to the utty destruction of 
all illusion, decorum,-and pleasure ! . 

On the French st^je, whenever^Wscene r%- 
preseuts a room, particular attention is given to 
the making that room appeal habitable and inha¬ 
bited. It always displays in the very centre of 
the flat or closing pafc* its own appropriate 
folding door, at which the dramatis persona, 
usually go in and out; and if, from the peculiar 
textute of the play exhibited) this room should 


be supposed to lead to different distinct conti¬ 
guous apartments, it has as many more additional 
doors as there are supposed to be such apart¬ 
ments, each contrived in some one of the wings 
that line the %des of the stage. This practice 
not only mcreases the illusiqp of the scene, but, 
what is still more materia), tenders much easier 
the understanding of the plot: not to speak of 
the infinitely^ more striking effect which is pro¬ 
duced by a performer of a commanding mien, 
and invested with a dignified character, entering 
tlij scene at thee centre, and from his very first 
appearance presenting himself- in front to the 
spectators, than whetl obliged to slide edgeways 
on and off the boards through an interstice m the 
side scenes. c • © . 

In England there hardly ever ts/t central door, 
contrived in the flat which closes the scene r 
Whatever be the perforrnan.ee, and whoever be 
tl« personages,‘they all either walk in and out at 
5he permanent doors, which «/om;. part of the 
proscenium; and, which, as 1 have already ob¬ 
served, offer in their architecture and decoration 
no hajmonf or eoptieciion whatever with the pe¬ 
culiar scenery or event exhibited ; or they slide in 
agd out, between Jhe intervals of the wings, 
which are generally intended to represent a solid 
'cohering wall; so that, were^the laws of per¬ 
spective sufficiently t attended to, in the painting 
of ifee scenes, t<k render the separation between 
thfeir different divisions as imperceptible as it 
ought to be, and to,make them look like an un¬ 
interrupted mass of masonry, the entree,and the 
exit of each personage athwart this solid wall, 
would every time appear effected by downright 
witchcraft. 

In French scenery, a room, represented 
as inhabited, always is made to display a 
few chang, and other pieces of appropriate fur¬ 
niture, disposed all around, a«d ready for the 
v performers to help themselves to, when required! 
nor, if, jn the play that' is acting, a dialogs be¬ 
tween two seated personages, should not be^n- 
tendSsJito take place, until, perhaps, near Uhe 
very ctfaelusiontjf the scene, would a couple of 
the g&tletpAa in Jaced liveries aforementioned, 
as if endowed mth'the £, gift of second sight from 
(Se tfory rising of the curtain, lug two lumbeiing 
t arm-chairs tq the ve^y, centre of the in all other 
respects fbtally unfurnished boards; there to re¬ 
main, staring the spectators full in the face, 
durin^Se whole of t'ne ensuing scene, in order 
to giveglhem timely intimation of a conversa¬ 
tion, which, perhaps, the author has been tor¬ 
turing his wits to represent at an unpremeditated 
and. spontaneous effusion, resulting' from the 
most unforeseen concurrence of incidents. 

A.£. 
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y Ifkthers!tlje grey,moisten’d walls. 
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h,#peak aloud o£ decay; 

• 9 * 

nges, aim half op mug,call* >• 
cnhappy, thy dwelling of olay I ’ ’ 
Uing of all I holjl dear, , 

meeting once augured nSy breast! 
ept,oh my Father-, this tear, 
last of Ms race,to year rest. 
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EX^PJ jlliAftON OF THE PRINTS OF 


ENGLISH CGjTUME. 

No^.—E vening Di^ess. 

A round trafli dress of India muslin, embroi¬ 
dered in a fancy border of needle-work at the feet. 
The stock bo^im, ornamented with white beads^ 
A full Spanish short sleeve, over a plain one of 
white satin. A scolloped lace tucker, placed 
strait round the bosom. Circassian scarf of gold, 
^hambrey, or lace, crossing the baciy and gather¬ 
ed in front of the left shoulder into\n emerald 
brooch, reaching to tfee feet, finished wib a golrf 
tassel, and occasionally formed into drapery by 
the attitude of*the right .hay d. The hair tt 'e- 
fully disposed in bands and curls; and a small- 
ostrich feather crossing the crown towards tliy* 
right side, is fastened to the hair with an emerald 
stud. Fairings, necklace, and bracelets of pgarl, 
with emerald clasps. White kid glove? an8 
shoes. 

No. 2 .— Evening Walking Dress. 

A plain round gown of jaconot muslin, a 
walking length, simply ornamented with rows 
of%pen-hems rdund the bottom. A plaip square 
bosom sitting clt^b to the form placed up 'Are 
and tn - r.ned at^the edge with twist?d 
muslin < y^hrge straw hat of the Gipsy ^form, 
tied Across the crown witff a silk handkerchief. 
Dce^ Vandyke stock, of lace or needle-work.^ 
A black lace or Chinese shawl^thrown.in irre¬ 
gular negligence over the ^oulders. Straw- 
coloured Icid gloves and slroest »AVhite sarsnet 
parasol, de'eply fringed, and paintld historical 1 
devices. 9 i , k 

No. 3.—»A Walkinoj^beIs. * 

A plain round robe bf the,,.mest l\en4h cam¬ 
bric. A Capuchin cloak of muslin or coloured 
sarsnet, edged in Vandyke, sitting close wound 
the throat, with a falling collar, and confined in 
the centre with a ribband or brooch. Village 
hat, of straw or chip, with silk crown, and rib¬ 
band to correspond with the cloak. Shoes of 
4>rqwn kid*, gloves York tan, and parasol of 
clo.’ded sarsnet. 

\«.a Xl.VuLIIL 


Ne. 4.—Evening Daiss. • 

A round train gown of white sarsnet, with 
square ^>ack, wrap fiont, and short full deeve; 
orqpnfented round the bottom, bosom and sleeves 
with a rich chenille ribband of shaded green. A 
short sash tied behind with shaded chenille ends. 
The^Parisian head-dress, composed of the hair 
fon led in braids and curl-, blended with bands of 
green gnd gofd foil. Thejiear earrings of gold 
and p^arl. A*i imperial necklace of linked gold ; 
elastis bracelets pf the same* with emerald studs, 
^hoes white satin; gloves French kid; and fan 
of white crape, pointed ft) a borp'-sof Jhe yellow 
jcssamlhe. 


A REGULAR*AND EXTENSIVE DEL*!. 

NEATION 

* OF THE MOST SELECT 

FASHIONS fi)R THE SEASON; 

• 

Transmittetf froim the several Places of 
hlcsant resort. 

Although the flight of our £*>hionable 
*fair leaves us littlS t<* communicate immediately 
from the metropolis, on the store of fashionable 
intelligence, yet as we pursue the changeful 
goddess with determined. perseverance^ in hst 
variou? haunts, we hqp^ to collect fpt her fair 
votaries a selection of delineations equally copious 
with thosesaavantages which ourvexteftsive limits 
of observation afford. It is tlue, that our brilliant 
parties, and public assemblies are for a while 
suspended;*that our -.streets n<J longer resound 
with the rolljjig c ft splendid equipages, or attract 
by the Bunker and elegance of their fair pe¬ 
destrians : boil? animate and inanimate nature 
however need their allotted portion of rest; ami 
the present period may not, therefore, tmpro. 
perly be termed the repose of the metropolis, 
But genius, ta$te M a*nd ple&ure are alwaysactive, 
they disdain the dormant faculties »of languor and 
supineness; and merely tttift the Scene, in .w hick 
'they are ever destined t^ perform the iVinctpa 
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part. Accordantly at Brighton, A Railsgate, at 
Worthing, at Yarmouth, at Stjuhonwrti, we 
find them I lidding their respective court^ and by 
combining their attractions, giving lustre and 
animation to each fay and social scene. Now as 
at these places of summer resort, the ^deralid 
habit of the draining-room is sSmejwfiat lajd asi?le, 


have in our former commupicatiops, ocuasionally |^form,piateTy introduced on th<*evemng parades 
insisted on Ihe necessary attention o? fema^s to 
th is particular style of decoration; and 


when from its appropriate qualities, the 
wiiPconsequently be more generat, it will not be 
amiss to dwell more at large on its nature and ad¬ 
vantages. We will begin with the walking, or 
carriage costume, which we # consider never to 
have combined more vfriety and elegance than 
at the [Jresent season. The r^e pelkse yf plain 
or embroidered muslin, let in dpwn the seams, 
and entn 'v tound, with double rows of beading 
in embroiV^y, is exceedingly esteemed, both 
as a morning robe, or sea-side wrJfp. The Bruns¬ 
wick mob and vest,*the simple jacket and petti 
coat, made high in the neck, with Spanish 
capes and Catalan! sleeves, trimmed with \^in- 
dyke lace, are all articles jif^ashionablwcelcbrity. 
But the Bannian, or Chinese coat£ as a carriage 
habit, ranks High in novelty and elegancfe. Jt is 
formed as a large open pelisse, but short, nqj 
reaching below the bend of the knee; and is 
composed of a soft^hinese silk, a salmoh colour, 
over which runs in a very small Jsatfaf-n, the tea 
leaf and berry. It as simply confined at t ‘.he throat 
with a brooch, or chord and tasserof Mac silk 1 ; 
and a similar on£ is suspended from the bottom 
of the waist behind, meant occasionally to con¬ 
fine the coat' Round the bottom is placed a 
deep lilac silk fringe, of uncommon richness, 
and beautifully shaded. This very unique and 
elegant article is usually wfrn with a small jockey 


:f Anable selection. The Arca¬ 
dian hat of strav^Or fjjack chip, composes much* 
simple and novel It is somewhat of 


it is the mofte requisite that “die evenin^pt^yLbonnets the finis, all articles which rank 
^lorning, the walking; or carriage costume^Oiigh amidst Anahlp. selection. The Arca- 
should chiefly engage yur present attention ; for j| dian hat of Strader 
at the summer evening assemblies, the petit 
dijtuni t or any rural fete y the attire to be con¬ 
sidered either elegant or^MMCtent, should par¬ 
take more of a graceful,wBotrusiv^simplicity,* 
than of that dazzling display which distinguishes 
the winVw ball or drawing-room. Jt is in the 
unstudied, yet chaste and tasteful garb of a do¬ 
mestic gentlewoman, in the neat, yet elegant 
attire appropriated to the evening walk, where 
taste and fashion unite in forming ail interesting 
simplicity of style, that a beautiful woman will 
engage the attention, and come nearest the 
heart. We naturally glance from external grale, 
neatness, and propriety, to the pupty of tin 
soul, and the order of Ihe mind ; a;jd our Admi¬ 
ration insensibly changes to esteem and affetyon 
as we contemplate thfe existing analogy. We 


bonnet, of wove and^variegated willow * fringed 
at the crown with light green or lilac. The 
short canonical 4cloak of muslin, or" coloured ( 
sdhsnet, trimmed with thread lace. The Spanish 
scarf, and Chili girdle, together with simple scarfs 
of coloured Italian crape, twisted fancifully round 
the figufte, and worn with small transparent 


the small gipsy hum, kith an oval, or melon 
crown. The rim sits clow onene side of the head, 
so as to cover the ear f amysfl the other, exhibits 
a small French cap of lace, or a demi crown of 
similar materials wiA the hat; n half handker¬ 
chief of black net^m^roidered in coloured silks, 
(chiefly shaded frimson, or jonquille), simply 
*rosses the crown, and confines it under the 
chin. Some ladies add a flower in front, others 
pqps a sigall wreath across thatforejjead so as to 
blend tastefully with the hair; and each of these 
additions have a most animated and pleasing 
effect ,* and venders this uncommonly elegant 
ornament, sufficiently dressy for an evening party. - 
Sipple gipsyviats of^traw and chip, are still pre¬ 
valent ; a bonnet somewhat of the Minerva 


f m J w i 

It ij^rtormed of a rict^ fancy sarsnfet, shaded in 
at a gqy-dUfee fwm of sip^ll * clouds ; ornamented with 
e adoption | -^Igola feathers on the crown, of correspondent 
hues; and finished at ,the edge with the French 
binding. Many ladies appear on the public 
wafks ift simple caps of satin, or lace, lined with 
coloured sarsnet, and ornamented with wreaths; 
or small bunches of flowers. Over the cap, or 
suspended from the edge, is seen a short veil of 
Ftench lace. Indeed we remark, that no female 
of fashionably pretensions appears* in a cap or 
smaj^hat "without this chaste tod bedemiug ap- 
qpendage. The veil is so gracefi^and interest¬ 
ing an ornament, shat whfbh ever waj "'loosed 
jRt must fever produce a distinguishing effect. 'Ve 
ttke upoft us however to recommend some atten¬ 
tion to the size a ns' disposition of this gcnerlliy 
becomgig ornament in which particular it 
should at all ti^es b' adapted to the* style of 
festive and A ttu< * of the several weareis J a short 
woni|it^ obset. es the possible symmetry of her 
^figure by e Ton ; o> \rtie veil, while a female of a 
coinmandmg icigi, ■, graceful carriage, and im¬ 
posing ait, r^ .eives'ffam the long veil consider¬ 
able advantage. The style of gowns and robes 
differ not very materially from our last commu¬ 
nication. The plain high front, sitting close to 
the form, with narrow shoulder-strap and low 
back the plain Vandyke tucker, or French 
lappelled handkerchief trimmfed with Vandyka 
Uca | the snujl puckered front and sleeves top 
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dresses of coloured crape; the loaenge front and 
sleeve, formed of alternate stripes of French net 
^pd satin nkbahd; white tiffing short dress, 
oyer a coloured sars'net under-dress p plain cam-lj 
brtc morning dresses, with the # bodies richly 
worked in a close pattern of open-hems and em¬ 
broidery, with the Catalani, or corkscrewtsleeve, 
are all articles at once disftr"ui->ljif , g and f|phion- 
able. Several females of rank a^d.t^ste wear the 
Htrir cropt close behind, and formed in curls on 
the crown of the head. *•> full dress, however, 
a variety of style prevails; sometimes we see the 
hind hair formed into rin .lets twisted in a catrfe 


chord at the back of th- 
on the left side, while . 
braids rests flat 


heJU, and flowing full 
! band con listing of three 
on the other; sometimes the 
simple Madona front is observed i and sometimes 
entire bands o? braided hair, interspersed with 
iteel beads across the forehead, and are twisted 
m bows at the back of the head.* Ridicules of 
painted velvijf, erf various constructions, and 
beautifully designed, are now much used by our 
belles of fashion. The coloured parasol is be¬ 
coming very general. Trinkets exhibit ^little 

^■■Mtarieiy. The composition brooclt formed to 
represent natural flowers; the beacTwl necklace 
of polisher 1 . n>se-woad, capped and lii»I.?d with 
gold; together with earrings and broothes repre¬ 
senting the flower caller^ the Pheasant'*- 'ue, 
may be ranked amidst the most elegant and 
novel ornaments in this line. Black and w£te‘ 
satin slippers, together with white and coloured 
kid, trimmed to correspond with th“ dressgs to 

* which they are attached, are generally scfcctdfl. 
White kid, York tan, and Limerick gloves, are 
considered far more genteel than those of.kid the 
colour of the bonnets, which were of late par- 

• tially introduced. The prevailing colours for 

the season ar* pea-gree», jonquill^, pale-lilac, 
blossom, f : .ik, arjjj primrose. # # 


LETTER 0» DRESS. 

FROM L’CtZA TO JULIA, EXPLANATORT ANU 
DE»CRIPTIV|E • 

* Rosefootl Vjlln, 1lic£r»»nd. 

Well, dear Julia, after \ivitjg rungjuj 
round of pleasure with the gr^it and the gjy, 
sporting with the dashers at'BrL-lit^nftrages, join¬ 
ing with the fashionable thrJRig ai Worthing, 
admiring the fresh-imported, -Tits at 4aAate, and 
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sighing over the military heroes edtbarking at 
Ramsgate, her? l am,—quietly seated bAeath a 
branching willow, whose boughs, reclining in 
luxuriant loveliness, embrace the quietly flowing 
Thames. The Villa of which we are at present 
the inmates, is sthe residence of Sir James 
M‘Laurence, a cheerful generous Hibernian; 


who, being «ery ^andsome, very insinuating, and 
very poor,/gladly followed the example of his 
countrymen, in compounding with a,rich citf 
heiress, by giving himself and a title in exchange 
for the lady’s fortune aud estates. The father 
of La<ly ^{‘Laurence was a respectable merchant, 
whote name for, mSre than fiftj years had re¬ 
ceipt within the precincts of Change-Alley j 
e was the intimate friendaof my ‘uncle, and his # 
daughter consequently or\£ of cousin Mary’s' 
oldest friends. This relation will aeflount to you 
for our present destination. 

Lady M‘Laurence presumes much bn her 
wealth, is sojnewhat vulgar, and ill-informed; 
she possesses a person and manners at once coarse * 
and uncngagyijf; and Sir James, wh«4$pears 
to possess a lively sensibility for female beauty 
and elegance, seems occasionally to observe these 
unatl^ctive qualities in his partner, spite of that 
fortune which permits him to pursue other plea¬ 
sures than those arising from a reciprocal inter¬ 
change of affection and tenderness. My dear 
Julit, I have lately seen too much of those com- 
fo*s and ad^mtages wlpch a good fortune pro- 
cures,to forn^any high-flosm notion of— u Lova 
in a f Cottageon the contrary, from a more 
extensive observation of men and manners, I am 
Ignore incline^ to^clio tj>e adage of our old nurse, 
who qjed to tell us, that “ Wh*en Puterty comes 
•ws^Ojt^doaif ^pve flies out at the window.’* 
j AnrTyetj*dear friend, one would wish that for¬ 
tune should be but a secondary consideration*^ 
the choice of a partner for life. 

But as this style is rather foreign to the des¬ 
tined purport of n^- letter, 1 will dismiss it for 
the present, and proceed to simple detail. i in¬ 
close inahis*packe% dear Julia, a long fist of 
fashionable descriptions, collected from the seve¬ 
ral places where we have lately sojoup&d, and 
shall confine myself to a few choice*.elineationa 
of such costumes*as»have since attracted my at¬ 
tention, Mary accompanial the three Lady 
B 1 A - .’ s to the fete at Oatlands, last week; 
and ^ras highly charmed with thespordiality, 
fascination pa nd benewklgpt manners of the Royal 
Hostess. Nothing could exceed the taste, ani¬ 
mation, And hospitality of < the'charming scene. 
The dresses of the Ladies B - — ■■ was so singular 
j in their construction and design, that they will 
f be found trorihy of delineation, were it only on 
the scorp dl novelty; they were styled the Car¬ 
melite, or Convent vest, and were formed of a 
gossamer satin, the colour a nun’s brown. They 
were cut low in the back and bosom, with &. 
plain long sleeve of white crape; a French tippet 
of the same, cut in Vandykes, and entirely with¬ 
out trimming, met the edge of the vest round 
the bosom, and sat close to the form; round the 
throat it was finished V"th * tow of Convent 
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beads, and a cross wassuspendedjfromfthe centre, 
of Jerusalem wood. A deep blfck veiyej cetlus , 
pointed before and behind, confined the bottom 
of the waist, which was much longer than are 
usually seen, and each point reached to the edge 
of the tippet. The hair was worn in ^md^and 
braids on one side of the h!ad,.and a few loose 
curls fell on*tl*e other. OnYhe crown Vf ^ oil 
Jiead, and placed towards one side, was a flat and 
fanciful deposed tunban of crimson muslin, 
thickly interwoven with small gold spots,pnd 
worn somewhat in the Chinese style. The three 
sisters are nearly of the same height, of a middle 
stature, and neafly rather than elegqptly formetf. 
*Their complexions were a clear brown, and their 
featured sxpressive without being* handsome; 
but the ino thus singularty adorned naturally ex¬ 
cited universal attention. • 

Mary wore a short dress of black net lacepover 
a white satin under-dress, the bottom and drapery 
ornamented with borders of the pheasant’s-eye 
and myrtle tastefully^ blended. Her hair was 
braided in bands, and twisted fancifully with 
Chinese pearl; bracelets and armletsof the |am^, 
with the barrel snap «f diamonds.® Her shoes 
were whites satin, trimmed with silver; amttshe 
wore a bouquet of the C,ipe-hea?h and jessa¬ 
mine. • • * # * 

We have*just received dresses from tow*, ap- 


alway^your attached and affectionate 

/ . * * 

propnated for that intermedia t&jtjte t 

this season is more generally adopted ; tor, ex¬ 
cept on very particular occasion/, it is thought 
prodigiously vulgar to dress much in the country; 

I do not mean to infer, that less attention is re¬ 
quired in this order of person^ decoration ; for a 
correct taste is mere immediately discernable in 
this thin in any other style ^>f costumes The 
must striking article in this line Jp a frock dress 
of plain r.^ia muslin, with separate waists, let in 
entirely rout. J, with treble rows of beading. The 
morning waist is made of embroidered muslin, 
similar to that whifh composes the dross, and 
buttons up the back; it sits high in the n&k, 
and close to^lie form, and is finished with pointed 
capes round the throat, primmed wifh narrow 
Vandyke lace. The long sleeve % la Catulani* 
is of plain mflslinj similar to that whiefh com¬ 
poses the dress. The Either waist which trans* 
forms this elegant garb into the eftyiin^dress, » 


formed entirely of footing lace, and headings of 
embroidery, extended over a lining of white 
sarsnet; the sleeve, shott and full, is formed on 
'the cross, ffnislied at the edge with a row r»' 
beading, and Amfined in the centre of the arm 
and bosom with the hearts-ease brooch.—I have 
never s^en any dress wljjch blends it once more 
iconverLenee, nrapess, and elegance. For more 
minute particulsre 1 refer you, dear Julia, to the 
list of general remaiks which accompanies this; 
and shall hasten now to conclude my epistle by a 
father attention'to yot^ wishes, in recommend¬ 
ing to your perusal iJjeVollOjtving new works. I 
know, that in spite of all o^oosition, you continue 
your predilection fer the epistolary style; read 
therefore a novel in l< tiers, entitled —Love as it 
may be, and Friendship as it ought&o be, by Mrs. 
Bayfield; 1 know you will need nc*other induce¬ 
ment than the decision passed on it by the late 
elegant authoress, and inestimable woman, Mrs. 
TXioper. • The Hungarian BrotheiQ, and The 
Aphorisms of Sir Phillip Sidney, from the pens of 
the amiable sisters, the Miss Porters, 1 am sure 
you will read vuith avidity. The Benevolent 
Monk shall a/ve with the next packet; we are^ 
too deeply /gaged ia it to part with it at present. 
Adieu i^eaj;, and ever dear 'Julia, conclude me 


ELIZA. 


• TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE conclusion of the Iitsay on Politeness, 
together with the termination of the Biography of 
the Queen of Naples, (which had ^een mislaid) 
will be givfn iH our next .** 

^ ; §* Farmer's^Letters will be rei.^tfed. * * 

Oar Correspondent in Cllpstane-street'b^ihall 
4e glad tb hear from. • V 

Our valuable Correspondent at Camden■ Town, 
to whom wf were Indebted foj the account of u 
Cancertff Music giv\to two Elephant^, is re¬ 
quested to purge Ha MS&etf all future indelicacies. 
Tf r+se a blM oi female cheeks is not becoming 
a writerrf his KiflagtitiAerf talents. 

• \r.. 
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HER HAJESSY THE.QUEEM OF PORTUGAL 


Maria FrancKs Isabella, the pre¬ 
sent Queen of Portugal and Algarve, was 
born December Wth, 1734; parried June 
10th, 1760, to the late King, by whom she 
has issue, John Maria Joseph Efewis, 
Prince Regent of Portugal and Brazil. 

The Queen of Portugal was attacked 
early in life by a species of melancholy, 
which produced an occasional deprivation 
^f her senses; and* about twelve years 
sinc e, th is majjdy encieasetj to *such an 
alarming decree, that it was Judged necfes- 1 
dry to .take the reifls of government from 
hc%immediate guidance, and entrust them 
to the hands of her son. Mis Roya^ High¬ 
ness was declaiyd upon this .occasion 
Prince Regent, and Portugal ljas eriever 
been niore flourishing ahd» happy thau 
under His dominion. His lifoyal Highness 
lias been married many«jrears to*Chtfrl|)tte 
Joaquina, Infanta of Spam, and fias issue 
by her, a son, born October “Gth, 1802 , 
and a daughter, born Februaryl2.;&, 1804. 

The incapacity of the Queen of Portugal 
is said to have had its ongin in a species 
of teligious melancholy; indeed such is ’ 
the excess of bigotry and superstition 
which lias always prevailed in this Couit, ! 
•that this Jciud of insanity is more prevalent t 


in PdMugal than in any other quarter of 

ttElgWie. *’ 

Some years since, when her Majesty’s 
distemper was at the height, the Court of 
Lisbon sent over to England for a physi* 
cian of eminent practice in this country. 
The gentleman who Wfes sent for attended 
the suiymqfis; b^t we fear that his*skill 
was of no avail. Her Majesty seemed 
better for a time, but soon relapserf*into a 
more alarming state than eveay—a state, 
it is said, of alternate idiotry, and an acute 
and agtmUing melancholy*. 

Portugal is almost the only country of 
Euiope that has been exempt from the 
spreading*mi»chief*of the French Revolu¬ 
tion; she is likewise the qnly.state who 
has remained steadfast »in her friendship 
artd alliance yvith Gieat Britain. How 
Jong shetwilf be permitted^to remain so, 
now ihaf yie power of Francesnd the am¬ 
bition df^ts ruler have no check fiom any 
Obntinental* states,—and now that tha 
avowed principle of Napoleon is todiive 
the commeiie of Englaij^l fioui every port 
of Euroj e, is a subject of general appre¬ 
hension. - Sudi it. the political situation of 
Portugal that she c*ui but submit to th« 
rigour of a harsh' necessity. 

Q % \ 
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The hagpy coudtry of Naples remained The French were now advancing upon the 
long in a state of tranquillity and peace,*till that Neapolitan territory with great rapidity. Over¬ 
general explosion of mischief, the French Revo- thawing every iRing in their way, and crowned 
lution, produced a sudden shock amongst the with a general success, at pnee the reward of 
fContinontal Powers, and involved the fairest part their courage and succes*ful practices of corrup- 
of ItaYjJn its spreading ruin. The sister of the tion, they approached with their imminent 
Quean o^France, and of the Empftor of Ger- thunder the confines <af the kingdom, 
many, could not remain unmoved, whilst the The confidence of the Royal Fymly and the 
former perished on the block by the hanift of a people was implicit, and they exp«:ted a certain 
savage horde of Jacobins, and the latter Ml by Victory. The French, with the usual vanity of 
an assassination of which France was universally their character,*they thought reserved to fall by 
suspected to be the author. tlTe NeajAilitan sword, and they* waited the mo- 

Naples, therefore, was one of the first in Jhe ment of their approach as the day of triumph, 
confederacy against France. The melancholy Previous to a battle, General Mack proposed to 
history of these wars must not be^mrsu^l toft review the troops* and exercise them in a sham 
far; it will be sufficient to say, that Naples fell fight—all th^ieople of the city, amongst whom*" 
from thesfme causes jyhich precipitated the»rest were Lord Imlson aiad the foreign Ambassadors, 
of the Continent. Whilst the French army was attended tjje review; his Lordship, however, 
overrunning Italy ^ and the most skilful of its soon jetired disgusted from ifie scene. Being 
Generals was employed to subdue the kingdom interrogated by the Eacfy, to whom we have 
of Naples, it was the policy of ‘alluded above, one* hat account he was displeased, 

sovypiry to send to the cabinet of Vienna for he'replied, “ Did you not *ee that tljis fellow, 
the appointment of a General to command the Mack, had surrounded himself? If he fights in 
Neapolitan troops. The conduct of this military | eayiea^as he does in show, there is an K «nd of 
cabinet is well known; they drew up plans of •Naples.”-—His Lordship, indeed, acted as if he 
battles, and the whole schema of a campaign, to thought so ; he prepared his fleet, which was an- 
the execution of the minutest part of which their chared in the Straits, for the reception of thg 
several Generals were bound*by th? prttalty of Royal Family; and in a few days after the battle 
life and^character. For the defence of Naples had been fought on which the fate of the king- 
they appbinted the court sycophant. Mack; a dom dep^pded, the*Kirt$, Queen, and Court os' 
man who hab procured his preferment by a sue- Naples, were ofeiged to take sh 'Iter in t'..j 'akin 
cessful course of intrigue, antf had been raised by *of tTie Admiral’s ship, 

a party who were in opposition to all the views Upoijthe peace of Luneville, a neW-face of 
of the Arch-Duke Charles, the former saviour things appeared upon "the Continent, and ihe 
of Italy, and the bulwark of the Austrian Kjng and Queen were restored to their capital. 
House. • ® * « * This tranquillity, however, was of no long 

When M%ck arrived at Naples, he found ap duration—third coalition involved Naples in 
army of forty thousand men, in a state of‘high all the horrors dMtrar? and this country, which 
discipline, commanded by excellent officers, atftl Iftdinade peacelrith France, conceived herself 
most admirably eopipped for a campaign. Lord absoLvad from all its obligations upon the rupture 
Nelson, who had just returned,froig the Nile, ' between Austria afld Napoleon. An English 
was at this moment in Naples.—Mack -was, of fleet and <in English army were accordingly sent 
course, introduced to this illustrioi£ irfan. Lord to Napfet, apd Bonaparte found it his interest to 
Nelson made his observations on his character represent the reception of this force by Naples 
upon the fust interview —“ This man,” said his as the violation of a solemn treaty. No sooner, 
Lordship to a lady high in his confidence, « is therefore, fyd his arms triumphed in Germany/ 
an officer well enough a parade, but I do not than he turned his revenge upon Naples;— 
like him for a field of battle. They must as- Massena advanced with a powerful atmy to 
suredly wish to lose Naply, or they would never seize the capital, and the King and Queen were 
send him to defend it." | again compelled to fly to Sicily. It was the 
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object of Bonaparte not to suffer so rich an inheri- 4 * British fleet. The island of Sicily is daily 
tarice to escape again from his hands. Here- threatened with invasion by France, and it is a 
fulved accordingly to annex it? to France, by matter o' serious moment to conjecture how long 
creating it into a tributary kingdom* and beslov^ we shall 'be able to defend it. The ^lueen of 
iilg the crown upon his brother Joseph. Naples is a woman of heroic fortitude, and is not 

To this melancho^ history we nave little more likely toRJuse any thing of her royal dignity by 
to add; th^Queen of Naples is now at Rdermo, advise foitu 11 ft; shOstill preserves an elevation 
or Messina, a fugitive frtJin her country, fyd pent I of spiyt, and is nut dejected by jjn*e calamities 
up in an island, secure only by"lhe # protection ofXwhicfi might pvcrwhelm ap ordinary mind. 


MADAlVfE TALLIES. 


At the age of e^ghteei^the rich and beautiful list of the military commission ; or, whij£.was the 
daughter of the Spanish Count de Gabarrus, was same, she knew herself to be one of those unfor- 
inarried to M. de Fontenai, a counsellor of the tunatcyiersons intended to be tried and executed 
parliament of bourdeaux, who three years after-, withgi twenty-four hours. When she was me- 
xvards, to save his life at the expence of his pro- dilating on her fate, Tallien suddenly entered ; he 
(>erty emigr^ed a#d joined his loyal ooiyitrymej* threw himself at het feet, and,began with pro. 
on the banks of the Rhine. Not wishing to ex- fessmg liis sincere affection for her, and avow- 
pose a woman he pretended dearly to love either ed flimself her slave though she was no longer 
to the hazards and dangers of war, or. the perils, !ys prisoner“ Here is the list,” continued he, 
contempt, and sufferings of efiile., Mr.de Foil- “ of the prisoners once.condemned to perish 
tenai, when emigrating himself, lei\his wife at witlwyou; your name is already omi*ted, erase 
Faris, to wait there the issue of the pending con- those of other persons w lift in you wish to save, 
test both between slates and factions* Hand thejs shall all beset at lib- rty t, -morrow 

After the vflifortunat^Qaeen Marie Antoinette morqjng.” *“ *1 shall con v me? myself,” said 
had been murdered in such a barbaious manner Madame d^fontenai, “ whether you are sinrere 
by the regicide assassins of her royal contty-f, or Ho?* lend ffie hut p«n and 111 k.” With one 
Madame de Fontenai easily pefceived that her single stroke she at once crossed all the nalhes 
sex mynore than her country woujd be a safe- on the fatal list. Within twelve hours after¬ 
guard for her; and therefore, by some pedunifry^ wards all these individuals of both sexes came to 
Sacrifices, procured a passport for Bourdeaux, thank her for their deliverance, being informed 
with permission to sail thence in a neutral vessel by Tallien that they otrfbd it to her interference 
for Spain. alone. # • • * 

On her arrival at Bourdeaux, Tallien resided Of the preference she then gave to M. de Fon- 
fhcre as a representative oF the people and as a tenai, this til led and vicious man skilled but 
natiaw* commv*ioner; she presented herself little to know the value. Some f^w days after 
before the Revolutionary Committee to have*he* his till then faitttfuj and amiable wife had been 
pass verified previou? to her embarkation, but delivered of her first child, l\p had the indelicacy 
belhg the daughter and wife of noblemen? insteadl and«brutality to introduce under the same roof ir 
of obtaining leave to quit France, she wafc arrested hi»4iouse a common prostitute. Tips indiscreet 
as a suspected person, and as such confined id a FidelTty of# maid inarmed Madame de Fontenai 
loathsome goal. Tallien was struck wither su- of the infidelity of herhusband? With feelings 
perior b’eauty, and immediate was’enamoured Scute as well as indignant, npt considering the 
of her.* Forming his opinionjof her ho|ev#r ^eak state of her health,'.she rose from her bed, 
from many other gay, indiscreet, though arrested and flew towards the room polluted by impurity, 
iadies, he addressed her ttfrfs“ Mygpretty fe-« She foutd tlfedoor bolted, yjtd was rcfus.d ad- 
male citizen, I shall call on you here as soon as mittance. • Smarting however n?°re from the in- 
it is dark—you understand me—I wint to see su h offered than regarding the strength she pos- 
you alone.” “ But I will not set* you alone,” *ssed, in enteavourmg tb furce <m cmrance she 
answered she; “ throw'your Sultan handkerchief ftinted away, and was carried almost lifeless back 
to some person more complaisant, and more to her bed. A woman, the victim of the seduc- 
worthy wf such insulting and humiliating distinc. t * on » corruption, or negligence of one sex, is also 
tion.” “You shall shortly repent of your frequently the .persecuted objeci-of the jealousy, 
haughtiness," saW Tallien, ferociously quitting envy, prided or uncharttableness of the other. 
' her. The very next day her name was upon the Had M. de Fontenai^ been prudent and pure, 
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his wife might still have been innocent and form of apparel and appearance, Madame Tallic 
chaste. t went to the other extreme in inventing the Am 

When at Paris, Tallien of ceurse often visited Ion of nudity/ The ungallant savageness « 
Madame de Fontenai, who easily detained a Robespierre,, and the ungfcntecl brutality of h 
divorce from a hit-band prescribed as an emigrant, accomplices, had already necessitated every lad 
She refused however to regard TalluCi iij, any awaiting death from the revolutionary tribunal 
other light than that of a frirtid, as'Iong as Fiance or only, confined in consequence of^Jhe revolu 
groined undi-r,the tyranny of. Jiubespierw^, more ^ tionary tyranny, to cut off her hair and to cu 
barefaced, morfc violent, but less artful and less* down her {town, if she wished to avoid the in 
' oppressive than ihat of Bonaparte. suits of a public executioner, or the horrors o 

Jean Lambert Tallien was bum Paris in his unfeeling operation when on the scaffold. 
1770, and though tnlythe son of a porter ^iad, . It must also be confessed that a nation vicioti! 
from the kindness of his father’s master, been tif the highest d'.gree before the revolution, had 
educated above his birth. lie was at the begin not improved us molals since ; and that the fei: 
* ningof the revolution successive!/ the steward sex in France naturally coquettes, vain, dashing, 
of Pwi>Quis de Bercy, cleric to an attorney, and *ud bold, were muSh more inclined towards the 
in the office of the treasury; secretary to Bros- naked than towards the covered or clothed sys- 
tarei, a member of the constituent assembly, tem. Nakedness, absolute nakAlncss, and no- 
and assistant 10 the proprietors of the Moi^iteur. thing but nake^ne-s, was therefore seen at the 
In 1791 lie published his own journal, called play-houses, afcthc opera, at the concerts, routs, 
P Amt ties Citnyens, which did not meet with sue- ,and in public walks as well a? in jgivate assem- 
cess. He shewed himself one of the most un- lilies, fallen one lady left off bjichie, another 
generous and indefatigable enemies of his virtfious laid aside a petticoat. When one uncovered her 
King, who->e trial he pressed, and for^ whose deaf h arms, another exposed her legs or thighs. Had 
he voted. During big several missions dT> a re- the pYogress qf stepping continued a little longer 
presematiye of the people, he committed the in the sam^firoportion, it is very probable that 
greatest excesses and 1 cruelties. .It was no' till rfiost French ladies &ould iq. some months have 
after his a< quaintance with Madame d§ Fontenaiv reduced tlremselves to be admired, envied, or 
that he beam* more moderate* as*lo please her blaindb, as the Eves oj tjje eighteenth century, 
he had-spared Bourdeaux, and o btain her But M .dame Tallien did not enjoy undisturbed 
hand he saved the lives of thoifrnds at theMictatorship *of the fashions; envious, sedi- 

the decided part he took in the destruction of tious, or facetious rivals Irften opposed her. 
Robespierre; and though his motives were die- Among these Madame de Beauharnois, the gay 
tated by personal interest alone, henotwuhstand- wfcloiV of the guillotined viscount of tlTe same 
ing rendered great services to his wretched coun- 'name,was most ingenious and most active, though 
try. His conduct andeactid.ls were afterwards at first not the most apprehended. Having belter 
Inconvstent and contradictory, by tu/ms the pane- shaped thighs than well formed arms, the pride 
gynst or the accuser of revofttmnary crftninals; of Madame Tallien, she, under a clear muslin 
he wai therefore suspected by all factions, and gown, put on fledj coloured satm pantaloon-* 
defended oy no party. Such was the r.giode to leaving off afl petticoats* but at ihe same time 
Whom Marine de Fontenai united herself on 'lowering the slaves of her gowils to her elbV./s, 
the 20th of \ugust 1794, three weeks after the ‘whose long elastic gloves , ,f grenoblc combined 
death of Robe-pn!rre. He was then one ihe ^to comteal even her clumsy fingers. Madame 
most popular revolutionist-, and she soon berime Tallien, in her turn, worn gowns without sleeves ■ 
one of the most fashionable belles of the F«nch 1 and to distract the notice of amateurs from the* 

republic. It wos howefer almost as difficult a I flesh-coloured pantaloons, affixed borders of large 

task for her ty exchange decency for V.mdalisna, ! BrusseR I*-, not only to her white nlk petticoat 
to produce older in place of confusion m tile re but to her cambru* chemises. These fashionable 
|ions of fa-hion, as for French political revolj cfintr rides entertained many and scandalised few 
tioni-ts to fix and constitute a r gulvr government ( of tip •renufclic.n bty.us and belles, though the 
on the republican C basisofanarrhjiaiid c licentious- par i'aiis ®of -hort si eves lampooned thwse of 
ness. At once loatiempt the restoration of former long glove-, and the cabd»of under petticoats 
usages and cus'oms, from which fiye years of r^- wrote e|*lgr.tins on the motives of the wearers of 
volutions had made a distance of five centuries, pawuloipis. Kv< ry thing re ained unsettled 
would have been % vain attempt The court, md a civil war wa- by many jurtg d inevi able 
gala, or full dre-s, could not immedi tely sup- when a ceBain siiualion of the VWounte.ss 
plmt the sans culotte an^ carmagnole vestments Dowager de Beauharnois made 1 er resoit io fi.lse 
of filth and rags. Instead therefore of comment- bellies, which were immedi .tely accompanied by 
ing with a progressive advflcemenc,towards a re-1 Madame Tailten’s artificial yueues. Both ex* 
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tremes therefore met, and caused a cessation of her citizens ’’ The author should have added that 
hostilities ajid the conclusion of ^ treaty of neu- this eminent citiz n then resided in a simple 
Vality; and the year 1795 passed over withou^ cottage, qf.whicfi the furniture alone cost four 
further disturbances or innovations. • thousand loui- d’qrs. As to French republican 

*When during 1796 fortune h;jl crowned her manners, are they i.ot nearly connected with, 
new sans-culotte husband Bonaparte* with un- drowning,shooting, ma^safreing, murdering, pro- 
deserved suwess in Italy, the ex-viscoun#ss was scribing, and plundering? Society has suffered 
tempted to encroach on* and %?en to iilfringe, ,b'.’Rl’lAte from Madame Tilhen^ v*mty, while 
preceding engagements. Until the peace of humanity will for ever de|Jlore and condemn the. 
Campo Formio, when the Parisians saluted barbetou- excesses o'f the mo'-t eminent cuuen, 
Madame Bonaparte as Notre Dame de Vicloires, Tallin, Iter republican husbiyid. • 
and abused Madame Tallten as *Notre Dame It is averred by all the classes in France, that 

Septembre, the formejr had not rikany or great ad- the young, handscun£, and accompli hod Madame 
vantages; but then the latter, under pretence of dS Fontenai,gy ho so long continued the fjshion- 
ill-health, prudently withdrew from the scene of able idol of men, and the fashion ible model of 
contest. As soon however js the glorious victory women, divested and married Tallmnefinly to 
of Lord Nelso^at Aboukir was known at Paris, save her own head, and the lives of'hundr<ds of 
Madame Tallin shewed hersejf perfectly re- other nnoctnt persons. She nev.-r had any 
covered, entered the lists with fresh vigour, and I affec.ipn, no; ev< n inclination, for an individual 
obliged her proud rival not only to shift her it flrasimpnssihl.for lur to esteem,and she there- 
quarters but 40 change her colours. That year*" fore trea'ed him nther as a v lei ■ ban as a hus- 
1793, a third and dangerous pretender started up band; he was used still woise by her lather, 
in the elegant person of the celebrated Madame Count de Gabarrus. 

Recamier, whose appearance was siffBcieijt to 1 #I.i the sense of strict jusiire and sound mo- 
transform rivals into allies. She, howev< r, more | rality, no provocation-, whatever can < xteuuate 
from prudence - and modesty than ft am fear of j the vjblatinn of matrimonial duty. Awifehow- 
the formidable veteion forces of her opposere, i ever, circumstanced like Madame Talhen, who 
soon made an hotiflurable retreat, and tHiiqijiIli j \ Biad no cheicg byt between the embraces of an 
has rewarded Rersacrifice o£ vanity. | unwo^hy and a wouhless hu?bmd,R>r a ciuel 

In November 1799, after Brnugarte had usurp- \ c.d. dcgrjdin^adea;h from the hands of the exe- 
ed the supreme authority in France, Madanv? ; cutione* if di-gfct or revenge lerl her astray, 
Talhen, f*m a certain coolness "attended with j though she must certainly be to blame, is 
certain airs of hauteur, concluded tlytt the # wife culpable than the unprovoked adulteress, whoso 
of an upstart, who endured neither an equSl n8r t vicious propensities injure and confer wretched- 
s» supetior, would not long respect treaties which , ness on a partner, the fre» selection ot her heart, 
put her on a level with a person whom she ion- deserving her love and lift fidelity as well as her 
sidered not only as an inferior but as a subject regard ai^d t<*ulerni>^s. • * 

She therefore made overtures to Madame Re- That Madame Tallietr has been very gallant, 
c*mier for fowling a cgmmvn league against a and very indisctfet in her gallan\ries, cannot be 
comi nonJ be Wliyle their plenipotentiaries were denied ; but tha‘ also numbers of qgrsons have 
dismissing, the battle of Marengr?oceurrad, and, i, boasted of her favours, and pu dished anecdotes 
broke off all further dbnferences; and had not of their successful intriguts iftth her, to wham 
anogter intruder, Madame,Murat, presented hc-r- tshe had scarcely ever spok;n, is equally true; 
self, Madame Bonaparte would have been as and s*tll be believed by every one who fias studied 
much the undisputed sovereign of toilets as her the cftaracipr of ihe # v^m and presumptuous 
husband is of cabinets. * French petit mShes, wfio are greafei gascotuders 

A republican writer thus^conjplains df Mfdamc uflder th# colours of Venus that) even under .he 
Talhen’sJ’ishiorjahle incivime: Possessed o^ar^ banners of Mars. \ 

ample income, the whole of whrch is at her own Madame Tallien, when Madame de Fontenai 
command, she indulges in all ^he extrav^anc^ of »was estecnfcd n?»t only one of il^ mo t beautiful 
dress and decoration. One day her shoulders, and amiable*per/tons of hei sex, but also a-, one 

chest, and legs, are hare; on the next they are truly respectable and virtuous; she resided at 

adorned wuh festoons of gold chains vAiile her P*ris eightcen®immihs af er her first husband’s 

head sparkles with diamonds; and insteaifiof the emigration, and was constantly surrounded by 

simplicity of a Roman matron, she constantly admirers and adorers; but she iffuided no more 
exhibits all the ostentatious luxury iff a Persian occasion for the rumours and clamours of malice 
sultana. France may be termed a commonwealth,' and malignity, 1 'tlpin for the calumny and accusa- 
but these surely ary not republican manners be- lions of envy and scmdal. She quitted the 
. fitting the wife of one of the most eminent- of capital in October 1793 Ss pure as she returned te 
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it in March 1794. She never admitted fVen 
Tallien, to whom she thought herself both 
obliged and engaged, but in me presence of a | 
third person; and she never went out to plays, | 
walks, or parties, but in the company- of some j 
female friend, or followed by attendant^ who 
never lost sigh* of their mistress. She frequently 
protested before her seVond marri/gr, that, 

, gratitude and humanity alonediad occasioned her j 
divorce, and that sho believed she shduld fall a 
victim to h£i feelings for the suffering<#of others. 
She repfeajedly complained to her friends and 
relatives how disagreeable Tallien was to her, and 
how much resignation it demanded on her pin 
to uyite her destiny With that of such a vile person. 

A fir* her marriage, notwithstanding her in¬ 
vincible repugnance to Tallien, she remained 
faithful and irreproachable; but this fain up¬ 
start shewed himself as immoral and indelicate 
as cruel avid unprincipled. He abandoned a wife 
then the pride of perfection and matrimonial ' 
Iovehne«, bnas’ed of the impure society of 
courtesans and strumpets, and afterwards vaunted 
before her of his depravity a* of glrriousaclue/e- 
nieuts Sh’ still, however, resisted the incite¬ 
ments of revenge, the gratification of hAr pas¬ 
sions, the temptations of pleasure, and the allure¬ 
ments of Imf, and tin'. ple:jsin^ prospect, oV 
rather ceftainty,“of being beloved by amende- 
man her equal by birth and t of 'pvinci^jg^guMv* 
genial wi h her own. At lasf'Vlie happened to 
bA acquainted with the loyal and witty, though 

not hamboni- Count tie . -, who hated her 

husband as intit h as she despised him. To his, 
first question, Can a lady tjf your rank, of your 
accomplishments, love a moral and political 
monJter such as Tallien ’ 4 she aCsw^red only 
with a significant blush. He tjok advantage of 
her bashful ness, embarrassment, nay humiliation, 
and she ceased that day to be a virtuous woman, 
l faithful wife. > 8 « 

' When once the nice but strong limits which 
separate virtue from vice are transgressed, the*! 
froad to rum is smooth, enticing, easy, and flearly 
irresistible. In the c ^i,i;e of a fei streets she 
entertained as‘great a contempt of herself as dis- { 
like of her‘husband ; but familiarity «wijh tfe- 1 
bauchery soon engendered indifference towards 
morality or even decency. Every gentleman 
whose manner^she liked, whose conversation* 
was-agreeable to her, whose figure c pleased her, 
or whom her fancy adorned with real or imaginary 
excellencies, was certainly wiihout^ftuch difficulty 
or long perseverance to be counted among her 
favoured gallants, Her favours and distinctions ' 
finally became so common that they ceased to be 
eitlurenviable or desirable. • 

Thus was she situated when m J.une 1798 

Tallien tailed for Egypt) At that period a tall, 


handsome, well-made young man of family, f< 
tune and education, became very fashionable 
4he fashionable societies of the French capitt 
Tie was introduced there as a Danish traveller 1 
the name of £redericson ; but was shortly tH 
usually known by the a|*peIIation of the be* 
Regicife. His real and family name and title w 
Cound'je Ribbing, a Swedish nobleman by birtl 
but implicated in the murder of Gustav us 11 
the late King of Sweden, 

Shortly after Tall ten’s departure, the beau R 
gjxiiie was lodged with his wifi, and continu* 
with her untit* 1801, when Bonaparte, havin 
heard of a penchant of Josephine for him, dr 
patched to him an, order to quit Fr-ince immt 
diifcly, “ as the Firft Consul coukl not suffer i 
his dominions an assassin of tiyi father of h 
ally, the King of Sweden ” 

Madame Tallien had promised her father t 
obtain a rhveftee from her present husband a 
foon aa he returned from Egyp\ A pctiuoi 
for a divorce was therefore ready drawn up am 
presented to Tallien At her first interview in 1801 
accompanied wijli two bring arguments, her twi 
sons, of whom she had been delivered durirq 
,his absence, and of whom she acknowledger 
that the beau Regicide and’Co, were the fathers 
Afiqj many complaints, reproaches, oaths, ant 
threats, he at lengtlf cJnseftted, and in 1802 th< 
dajtghjer ol Cnttnt Cabarrus was still unmarried 
*itii two husbands alive. . , 

Madame Tallien is an incredible composition 
values arid vices^ of good qualities and shame¬ 
ful irregularities. From habit more than from 
inclination she is, like Madame Bonaparte, one 
of the most profligate female characters i,f revo¬ 
lutionary France. Above remorse as well as re¬ 
pentance, she seetns to care as little about what 
others say of her aS abo .,1 her owft conduct Sue 
is now (I807^in her thirty-skth year^-b jt-docs 
ndt appear to be twenty-five; she certafrrly still 
is one of the finest, best formed, and handsomest 
womeruif the French Capital, though she noli nger 
has any great influence in the fashionable world. 

Madapie Tallien in 180Ji, m.rried M. de Ca- 
, ratnag, much against the wishes of the family 
of the latfer. <SJie has now three husbands alive, 
•besides two children, of whom neither of them 
is tht^fathcr., Hitherto her behaviour, since her 
marriage w*th M.‘d*e Caratnan, is as irreproach¬ 
able and prudent as during her first marriage with 
M. de^ontenai, who often visits his ci-detant 
wife. She has publicly declared her intention to 
regsin r her lost reputation, which she sayi would 
always ha^e been pre»erv^hbc$/uqt her first hus¬ 
band been a foot and her second a rogue. She 
is now united to a gentleman of sense and ho¬ 
nour, to whom she seems *»ncere|y and. affec¬ 
tionately attached,' 
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A DREAtf ON Tflfc OCCUPATIONS A? DEPARTED SOULS. 

• [CoMinued from Paga % 1 .. * » 

• • • *" ; 


My conductor assured me, that repeated at¬ 
tempts had been made to convince him of l]is 
error, and that mirrors had beqp held before Sis 
eyes for that purpose, but that he always had 
been violently enraged, shut his eyes, and with 
a bludgeon, which he callecF his argument, had 
broke the mirror, Ind beit those, who, out of 
compassion, attempted to render him sensible of 
his deformity^ * 

His dress was exactly like the princely robe of 
one of those theatrical princes, who, in country 
towns, freqffent the fairs, carrying thdlr whole 
monarchy along with them on a wheel-barrow. 
It was in many parts torn to such a degree, that 
it could not entirely conceal his*nakedness, Which 
defect he had attempted to remedy by pasting up¬ 
on the holes some epigrams and heroic odes whUAi 
his adherents had^composed in celebration of his 
merits. I hav# observed that mountebanhssof the 
common class generally endeavour to render (heir 
theatre respectable by pasting Igainst it several 
bills whiclwinform the multitude sf the miracles 
they have performed, and strive to render their 
skill reepected by producing certificates of tfings, 
princes, and nobles, whom they pretend.to have' 
cured. But in this the mountebank of whom I 
am speaking acted upon different principles. His 
stage was covered all over with dedications and 
prefaces, and yiose parts which were particularly 
exposed to the light of ffis admirers Exhibited his 
picu„£fin various*(dims, resembtng each other, 
however, in being adegned with wreaths oflau- 
rets, or with a certain glory, which was tg repre¬ 
sent immortality. Instead of letters patent he 
carried in his h\nd a pair of large bellows, which 
hi always pressed together when he*spoke of 
’ his patriotism. » • • 

I mus^not omit mentioning circumstance^ 
which enabled me to form sorai idea of the? re¬ 
ligion of our -mountebank.. On on^side *o£ his 
stage stood the image of a female Hoi, 4eariAg a 
ero wn of quills, resembling the caps of the Indians 
in America. On this cap were iinscribed the 
names of several ancient and modern writers, who 
had been condemned by her to death, because 
they had refused to worship her asOa goddess. 
Her head, which had noeyes, was of an enormous 
tise; but her belly was still larger, exactly re- 
rambling that of Fiister, an idol of the ancient 
No.XXIl.Vol.Ul, 


Germany, whom the pries's made #se of in order 
to dheat and to frighten the People, causing him, 
by a secret machinery to spit fire, though a mere 
Ipg of wood. Her hands were very strong and 
misshapen. *ln the left she carried a telescope,* 
which she, however, could not use, because she 
was blind. I observed, nevertheless, that she 
held it before her face, in order to conceal her 
want of eyes. In her light hand she held a vessel 
filierfwith ink, which she threatened to throw at 
the head of those that would not resolve to ac¬ 
knowledge her for a goddess. She sat upon a 
thrdne, consisting, however, only of an immense 
bladder, swelled up with air. At her feet lay a 
nakeckwoman, whose natpe 1 could not learn, 
though she itemed to be her mortal eijemy. 

The mountebank went np to tins idol as^ften 
,as he perceived that his ardour anjl zeal for the 
common gotW blgan to abate* He ^worshipped 
her af meanly as he demanded to be venerated 
hiitV&^sacnbo»Qg every time, Upon a little altar, 
some leaves of literary compositions, which des«v- 
, ed to be committed to the flames, merely for not 
having been written by himself. The immediate 
effect resulting from the success of his prayers to 
the idol invariably discovered itself by the frothing 
of his mouthy and a learned convulsive motion in 
his hands, similar tdthat which in a violent pa¬ 
roxysm seizes **ivious and quarrelsome authors. 
He availed himself most successful)]? of such 
moments, distributing with additional zeal his 
learned nostrums among the auditors, recommend¬ 
ing to them the most approved prescriptions of 
goot^taste, and enlarging upon the miraculous 
and happy effects which these panaceas had pro¬ 
duced on sfvergl of hfi flasequioua patients, who 
hgd greedily devoured fhem. , 

Hi* effief arcanum consisted fn a certain kind 
o^pills, each dose of which'he wrapped in one of 
the panegyricseAtichhad beentmmposed in praise 
'of hisnam^ and f° r the benefit of posteuty, a 
practice from which he derived a twofold advan¬ 
ce, causfttg jjis patients to swallow both his 
pills and his celebrity. I was asmni hed to ob¬ 
serve the amazing effect which these pills pro¬ 
duced. No sooner had they been taken by the 
patient, than be’felt viqjent pangs in his brains, 
Which continued till nature relieved itself by dm. 
charging the impurities? not in the common way, 
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but through the fingers. What astonished me derate. We will prosecute your aggressor, and 
most, was to observe that the patients caught compel him to make an apology. I can procure 
these impure etiluvia by a pa^er, presenting it xou, at a trifling expence, as many witnesses ag 
with a respectful bow to their physician, for thi 70 U cliuse ; «they sh II attest upon oath any thing 
further diffusion of good taste. They then ob- that )ou may^ desire I’ll go immediately afid 
taiued. his permission to cure others tindAr Ins procure a warrant. 1 may J>e bold to assure you 
direction. 1 observed that \hcy frequqntly'were that your law-suit shall be as intricate thirty years 
more violent than th'-T chief 1 in their ctfajs^for^ hencegis it is ujw. I‘jm fa mous for affording 
• ^ SJW OIK ' l ** lenl force a crsrisidarable number prompt relief to my clients ; thank heaven, 1 am 
of pills down the tltfoat of a spec'rtor, in order not easy to be terrified, and my fingers are remark* 
to cure hunpthough much against his inclination, ably indefatigable. But you must not mind 
of a bad tas e T forgot to mention that the some exp necy for neither myself nor' your 
leader of these petty mountebanks related dread- judges will be capable of forming a clear idea of 
, f Q l adventures concerning his cures^ Hescorned your case wrhout Money. * In what consists the 
to s»^, “ [ h .ve cured this or that afflicted per- cause of litigation J Draw up a statum causa-, 
son by^means of my pills and pjwders,” pro- but let it be as briel*as possible; fur 1 am a mur- 
testing to have pr-served the heal'li of all Iris ial enemy tr> all prulfxity ’’ 

countrymen; and whenever his jnlls roc^c effect I was astonished at the nwlignanfofficiousnessof 
in a patient, he congratulated the wholq^eoni- , that little garrulous spirit, who constantly kept his 
xnumty upon it. But I must not pass ovet* in eager looks fixsd at my pockets, whilst hecxiolkd 
siience the most rema.kable circumstance. Our , the justice of my cause. 1 b%gan already to ap- 
mountebanks generally have suspend-d to their prehend that I should not be able to escape the 
necks a few strings of teeth, extracted by tfiem, practical hands of my zealous advocate, when 1 
and exhibited as trophies of the^ skill. fortunately hit upon an expedient of getting rid 

readers may easily conclude Jhatoig mouiftebank °f h*m, informing him tlut 1 should be happ^ 
also must have been decorated with sucl^con- to avail myself of his kind offer, if he would en- 
vincing proofs of hi?skill and experience. In- Seavnur to prevail upon sogje benevolent person 
stead of teeth «here was pending from»his neck a to assist mft with a small sum of money, to enable 
large string o? grammatical slips, which Jie had me tS pay the custoiyary fees, my«firianres being 

selected and extracted from the wprks o^ey^at totally exhausted, adding, heaven would reward 
authors. I could not refrain frrtfHaughff^floud l\ift for that charitable deed. “ Heaven reward 
oEdiscovering that precious ornament,but unfor- me!’’ exclaimed he, in $ low atftnt. “ 1 
tunately was detected in the fact by one oi those should willingly assist you ; but my conscience 
witty adepts, who eagerly forced his way through dbesEiot permtt me to engage in a cauffe mani. 
the other spirits, and while he pressed towards festly unjust. For heaven’s sake, do not goto 
me, exclaimed,—“Slhphtm! stop him!” I law; every thing is against you; 1 advise you as a 
att^rftptvd to conceal myself amn^g the gazing friend to settle your differences amicably, lshall 
multitude, but could not escape his lynx-eyes take care not to make myself a party in your 
Having geized me by the throa^ he roared with malicious design. .You ought tc^be ashamed to 
furious offi^jousness,—“ Sir, 1 beg leave to cure make sufth an application to an honest and con- 
you ! you have a cataract, # iftost dangerous ca- 4 , scjpntious lawfer.—I am yourtiumble se?9!ht|.” 
taract! you shall not escape me till you are I was rejoiced to have found out an expedient 
cured. Submit quickly to the operation*lest I« to extricate myself from that vexatious affair; 
should bi^compell-d to have recourse to force.” but my joy was of a short duration. Before I 
Neither prayeis nor met^ces cnul^ avafl ; he was aware of it, a soul of a gigantic size tushed 
threw mo oh the grouruf, and I ftimild undoubt- out of a thicket, and ran towards me. I was ter- 
edly have b*en fenced to undergo the qjosr pain- rified? th* lonesome situation of the .place ren- 
ful operation, had nqt my conductor found’means ^feting it very prft&abl* that he must have some 
to deliver me front the talons of^ny barbarous Se* sinister design ®upon me. 1 fled without ven- 
h'efactor. M * p # turfeig to Iryik rouryl and was almost dead with 

Whilst I was yet petrified,*as ife were, with terror wften I felt that he had seized me by the 
terror, a shade, who had observed tjieSe violent hair. Iduriied round to tell my pursuer that 1 
proceedings at some distance, ca*ie runningeu- had notfa ^tilling in my pocket. Conoeive my 
wards me, out of breath, exclaimingDear j astonishment, when he. bowed with looks of pro- 
Sir, indict him for an assault! avail yourself pf! found humility, without, however, withdrawing 
the protection of the law! You have it in your his hand ffc>m my hair, and said- ■ 
power to pay the fee*; I can clearly see that Mascenas kind, permit my timid muse 

you have j ustice on your side. I’ll serve you with T o lay her humble strains with trembling hands 

pleasure. My charges will be extremely mo- And reverential'awe—— 
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I have not a farthing in my pocket, was my I Atlength one of them was thrown to the ground 
reply. Upon this he quitted me abruptly, cast* ' wit# astonishing violence. His conqueror seemed 
ing a looktof profound contempt at me. 1 saw to have justice on his side : for his patriotism and 
Vun fly to a large troop of little spirits, who wei% zeal for the sciences urged him to boat his an- 
rennrng after a very corpulent soul, by whose tagonist most unmercifully. ,They were both 
splendid attire I could easily coilclude upon his covered ^with mud, and raised such an impe- 
great merits and eminent talents. Their cries netrgble cloud.of dijst, that 1 was not capable of 
were so confused that'l could not at fiAt guess seeing them any longer ; therefor* 1 directed my 
the meaning of it. • * «' atAmTon to the liy-standcrs, wh* deemed to be 

• Venturing to step nearer, 1 coufd plainly dis- differently ir/terested in‘this literary contest.^ 
tinguish the word-,—altars, ornament to the j Some were so wanton a» to encourage these 
country, admiration of the age and of posterity, i furious defenders of truth tofontindb their criti- 
mimortaliiy, and more than hundred fye i cal investigations with additional ardour, and 
things of a similar tenor, each of which, on an ; whenever a violent blow was applied, signified 
average, was at least worth half a guinea. I their applau^ by the most thoughtless plaudits, 
imagined to know a clear *voice that 1 distin. I Nay, I even observed that some of them guug * 
guished from ihe rfst, wldch, in order to render | money to the combatants, which encregsed their 
the wishes which it eNpressed the more affecting 1 fury to a most surprising degree. Some of the 
andimpressivi>,cried, every thirdword—Ah ! oh ! spectators laughed; and these appeared to me 
It was highly diverting to observe how eagerly* the Most impartial of all, because they considered 
theie little spirits ran after the hero who was the *he boxers as fools. Others strove to part the 
object of theffr praise, and, as 1 could plainly sea* combatants; but their exertions were fruitless, 
was visibly puffed up by the profusion of incense anc^some of these even received severe blows in 
that was offered by his admirers, manifesting by the heat of the contest, in return for their human# 
his haughty looks that he presumed lie w«s not »»tentfons. • 

'unworthy of their panegyrics. At length he Mostoftlj^ spectators#ook an active partin 
condescended to take notiae of his clients, and l ^is infusion, and the contest threatened to bc- 
stopped, turning himself towards tfyem. This come general. *One beat Ihe other in the file# 
encreascd the*r clamour. The little souls rfowd- 'without khojfing him, or beingwble to assign a 
at! towards him, every oinfbeing eager to be the causmfor these acts of violence*. Several persons 
first. They all raised their open hands, casing hvNierto remained quiet, and whos# 

wishful l##ks at th« patriotic puyse of their dear presence had no! been noticed, needlessly quitted 
patron, who proved his generosity by distributing their station, and mingled in the contest, fo#no 
a large sum to appease the craviegs ojpthfir other purpose than to render^ themselves con- 
stomachs. I asked one of them who had distin*. spicuous, and seemed to be highly delighted 
guished himself from the rest by the loudness of when they saw that they also became objects of 
his panegyrics, who that celebrated and virtuous laughter. 

man was? what he had done for the good of his The jwoSfcombagmts, who had cause* (tiese 
country? and what rendered him deserving of disturbances, at length grew tired of the contest. 
&ch extraordinary pBtiegylrics ? 1 do not They parted, and I ventured to ask # the eon- 

knp»>,*' replied Hfe coolly; “ hgwever, he cele- queror, who had so palpably cohvyjced his an- 
brates to-day his birth-day !” • m< tagonist of his Juperior good taste, what had 

Two souls, who I at first took for draymen, occasioned their furious combat ? I suppose, said 
bu#who, as iny conduct* informed irie,1n their*' I to him, you stood up as a protector of the real 
life had been critics, anl famous for their as- welfire of your country, and defended a truth on 
tonishing learning, ^caused an unconynon con- which de)Knds the # luppiness of thousands ? 
course before the town-gate, where at pertain Surely you miftt have,s7ood up ift defence of th# 
times the wrestlers and hoxejs* exhvbited their temporal or eternal happiness of .your fellow- 
pugilistic talents to the admirjtion of th£p#» citizens, as you risked thdloss of your fame and 
pulace. They had seized one another,by the honour? “ It was something of higher import- 
hair in the most furious "dlanner, *an|l exfrted 1 ance," repliedlhe, “ I do not ctoje for such trifles, 
themselves to the utpiost of their power to throw Consider ofcly, Hear Sir, consider that madman, 

each other down. Their contest was remarkable, that moqfter, that literary villain, that-” 

and the victory uncertain, on account of their *• But tell mtf in what consists the villany which 
being an equal match. ’ I could not ofcain the that monster has committed ?” “ It is too 

least intelligence of the primary c^se of their shocking to be mentioned,” replied he; “ mon- 
mutual’fury; all that J could hear consisted of stroUs beyond belief . Turnus—my hair stands 
the most abusive language, surpassing even the erect when I tit ink o^it. Consider only, that 
eloquence of thft first-rate Billingsgate orators, hardened villain maintains that Turnus had blue 
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eyes. I, Sir, whu have been a celebrated criMc | 
these two hundred years, 1 have proved to hint, 
by a passage from Virgil, that Tgrnus had black 
eyes. H? Has dared to contradict me, neverthe¬ 
less, though he was a pupil of mine! Have you 
ever heard of a similar act of audacity ?” § 
l cannot express how rejoiced I was on heating 
this, as I now,clbar!y conceived, that the jyorld 
would not havo sustained any material injury 
though my critical hero should have been de¬ 
feated, and 1 was glad see that two critics of 
the last two centuries had rendered themseftes 
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ridiculous) for, thank heaven'. the critics of our 
time proceed in a manner widely different. They 
investigate literacy truth without the l&ast heat, 
.infatuation, og prejudice. They are modest in 
the midst of erudite contests; abandoning theif 
assertions, as so&i as they are convinced of having 
been misled by error, and rejoice at being ren¬ 
dered seJlible of it. Thus laudable is the con¬ 
flict of the criiics 8f our enlightened and refined 
age. In former times they acted upon different 
principles. 

. [ifo be concluded in our next.'] 


ESSAY ON POLITENESS OF MANNERS. 

^Concluded from Page 35 ] * 


It is a great step towards appearing to ad- I 
vantage in the world to have no gross vices or 
defects to conceal. Without our perceiving jt, 
the passions leave deep traces behind in the 
countenance, and what is called a hfippy physi-% 
ognomy, is nothing but tbe expression of a Pran- 
quil mind, gently agitated by commendable pjo. 
penalties. Accordingly?the same Wtiter who had 
so acutely observed so maryr characters,wemarks 
that, “ gooA grace‘is to the body, what good 
sense is to the mind*.*’ •. 

It is this good sense that prevents Bxtrava£an<%, 
thoughtlessness, and inconsistency ; that makes 
each perfect in his part, causes him to note the 
adaptations of places, persons, and situations, 
and to mark the different shades of familiarity, 
consideration, or respect, Ahe gradations of which 
form that art of living, that koowltglge of the 
world, which we term politenessf- 

This reljned notion of the dec&tcies of life, 
animated with the degree of expression suitable 
to each, constitutes precisely I call grace in 
manners, which conveys to each individual, and 
in a pleasing way, the sentiments we entertoin 
for him. , • 

—— --T~i- 1- *— 

* La Rochefoucault, wljx. 67. ( 

•}* The Duke 4'Epernon, notorious (or hit* 
pride, which be carried jsven to madness, was re. 
turning one day to Saint .Germain in company 
with Monsieur, thepbrother of Louil XKI. The 
King had gone* out, and the guawl wtt? in front 
of the palace. On perceiving Monsieur’s car¬ 
riages they ran to arms, and (he drtUnsbegan toe 
beat. “ Beat away,” cried the Duke d’Epernoit, 
putting his head ont of the window, “ here I 
am I” This want of sense was so excessive as 
to eclipse the impertinence, and the whim 
afforded a good deal of amusement to Monsieur 
and the whole court. * 


What Rochefbucault calls gallantry of mind, 
wtpeh consists in saying (latterAig tilings in an 
agreeable manner, I should term grace in speech ; 
the softness of the sentiment ought to be com¬ 
pensate in the expression by something sharp, 
that may prevent insipidity) for self-love in 
general resemblesTibgrius, of whom Tacitus says, 
that “ he hated liberty, and Vras not fond of 
%dulati<pij.”" * 

It is possible to avoid ‘shewing personal in¬ 
terest. but self-lpve is a shameless creditor, 
which demands withodt mqjcy and^ without 
measure. 

In tj)e dentils of life, as in business, a^great 
lyufibe? of unpleasant circumstances are con¬ 
tinually occurring, which are occasioned by no¬ 
thing but trivial neglects, of which we are not 
aware. Small fractions omitted in our discounts 
with the self-love of others, are frequently pro¬ 
ductive of very great*erro*a In the Calculation of r 
our hopes.* • «. 

t*Ws have not satisfied all the claims of the 
worldf though we may hav£paid our play-debts, 

«--.- r 

X This* I take to be the meaning of the ex¬ 
pression of Horace, nolle atque facetum; which 
has been explained in so many different ways by 
translators, and b y phiqjr he justly characterizes 
thy jgtculiar style'of Virgil. This, I •think, 
ought to be repdSred delicate and piquant. It is 
cothidg b^c grace tferi combines what touches 
the heart and pleases the understanding) and in 
truth Virgil is by way of eiftinence the poet of 
the graced ever tender, ever pure, ever animated; 
the hearts incessantly affected by the sentiments, 
th$ image*, nay eveq by the musical mechanism 
of his rhjtfit£ The understanding is satisfied by 
the highly finished execution, and the judgment 
and the taste alike, find only tyibjects of com¬ 
mendation. 
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and have given no penon any legitimate subjece 
of complaint. ' The affronts which we cannot 
pardon, are^hose which we durst (lot, nay, which 
wc are unable to express, which, i« some mea-™ 
sufe are not appreciable by words. A multitude 
of little civilities, anticipations, atid attentions, 
indicative of esteem or of interest, give 
and a relief to the character: it is that f!<' 
gentility, which is railed the air, thej.on«of good 
company. 

Many people consider politeness as a kind of 
ostentatious parade, as a Iuxusy in manners* 
adapted only to a certain fortune and a certaft 
rank: their rudeness they term plainness and 
ease; they never suspect that agreeableness of 
forms is one of the most essential elements of a 
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placid and happy life. But does not the true repose ; 
and serenity ofmurdays, depend more on a multi¬ 
tude of trivial circumstances of hourly recurrence, 
than on these important events, with which the 
path of life jj bub sparingly bestrewed’ Th^ 
habit of delicate sensations tends to give addi¬ 
tional refinement to delicacy; vivacity of imagi¬ 
nation and sensibility are improved«by it ^ the 
aptitude to receive agreeable impressions is in¬ 
creased, and the combination of all these proj 
duces the immense interval that separates good 
company from th£ unpolished multitude. 

Those who "are most negligent toward others, 
are not themselves on that account insensible to 
any negl ect o f themselves. Your manners haae 
fixed a standard of reciprocity;*this balance, 
howevqj, isnot mdiffereotto the passjpns. t$ r hat 
acute pain have we often received from tnin$s 
which appeared to be but trifles. The repeated 
prick of a pin is equivalent to a large wound ; 
and it matters not what it is that disturbs my re¬ 
pose, if I have once lost my tranquillity. 

• Universal familiarity jis in.general insulting, 
and throws a disced it on that of intitfiacy; on 
the ofher hand, universal and excessive resewe,, 
seems a refinement of pride, which gives itself 
litt^j concern about placing you high t»r low, 
provided it keeps you at a distance. * 

How subtle is the principle of self-love, anil 
how difficult to be managed ! It pervades every 
heart, as’the'igneous flpjd jv*rpdes%ll ffature. 
In society it is a restless and mistrustful passfcm t 
which we ought continually ti jje careful of 
offending; and in ourow if bosoms,•h<^v*nftich 
more delicate still is its nature! When pure, it 
is honour: if it receife the slightest adulteration 
it is tranformed into vanity and priile. * Never¬ 
theless, like electricity, it has its conductors, and 
there exists an art by which it may be directed 
and modified. 

In the conduct of life, self-love ought to have 
the bashfulneis of a virgin, and the coquetry of 
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rtezan; but what delicacy and what taste 
quired to seize the just gradations 1 
There is an a<t by which we may procure 
esteem ourselves at the expence 'of the vanity of 
others, and which throws a greiA charm over the 
manors f but this is the secret of the most 
accomplished. • • 

To much qf others and btft Jittle of our- 
■e l^s* is the amia^e artifjee of ingenious self- 
love, which secrecy gains the affection of tlia* 
coldest h|arts, which you are sure jjf pleading : 
but Ability discovers no gracr*; it was not even 
forgiven in the vain glorious Bishop of Noyon*, 
though all his pretensions would have been ad¬ 
mitted had tlfty any other herald than himself. 

Conversation is the field in which taste and the 
graces are exhibited to the greatest advantage; it 
has almost generally been relinquished for gam¬ 
ing, a talent too difficult for most people to ac¬ 
quire. It cannot be denied, that courts them¬ 
selves have lost much of their attraction by the 
change. Anne, of Austria, was tjie last Queen 
of France who had parties for the purpose of 
conversation. Conversation is become an ob¬ 
solete •rt, the secret of which is lost like that of 
painting on j^ass; there, prevailed alljhe varied 
tones* of wit, toe lively, the ingenious, the pi- 
quant, th^ natural; there pressed by necessity, 
or animated tiy Sircnmltances* th8 imagination 
created exquisite turns, expressions fraught with 
genif?,~*whiclv*tbe French academy frequently 
adopted; the use of them was admitted amtgig 
the laws of the language; and the quality of 
a man of fashion, which was then almost synoni- 
mous with that of a man of taste, gave some a 
seat among the chieft of literature. 

At that tiige, when conversation constituted 
the amusement of fhe most delicate persons, no 
coxcombs destitute of ideas fatigued with their 
insipidity; no sarcastic genius stung tfcose who 
were present, or calumniated the absfht; wit was 
keen without being malicious, and grazed with- 
II out wounding; the faculty of listening was left 


* Such gas the epithet given to tfiat prelate, 
who, in other Aspects vAs a serwble man, and 
wtio founded a prize for poetry at.the. French 
academy. A very entertafciing collection might 
be made of all the sallies that escaped him, and 
^ which areSpreserved by tradition in society. A 
single one •tilt *» sufficient invtlm place. As 
he acted’ consistently with his character even at 
tlae point of dfcth, the priest who was with him, 
remonstrated, and assured him that he endanger¬ 
ed his eternal salvation; he replied, “ O neves 
mind that, father; depend upon it God will look 
twice before hqdoomM Clermont Tonaerre to, 
perdition.” 
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to those who had not the ability to protlt£:e. 
Not is this a quality that ought to be despised ; 
it is more rare than,, is imagined* The silly wit 
ticisms of buffoons, afforded amusement only in 
anti-chambers. ^ 

Every thing that had the appearance# of,dis 
cussion was avoided; ihere was then no obsti¬ 
nacy in dispute^ no vehemenep, in the toqp, no 
pission in the uRerest. a Noting was calculated 
fo excite languor; tiie conversation proceeded 
lightly along^ screwing brilliant traits and ex¬ 
pressions, like flo'vrtj, and rich sp.mgles; it *as 
Camilla skimming the surface of the cornfields 
'without bending the ears. 

• TJjcre is a certain rlegmt manrlfcr of taking 
one’s place in the world, without exciting either 
aversion of dislike, and as it were b/a tacii con¬ 
sent of the self-love ol all. It is a rare and diffi¬ 
cult talent accompanied with something*noble 
and pleasing, and is to be found, as if iinplsffit^ 
by the h ind of nature in the courtier and man 
of fashion 

The subtleties of declamation cannot be ap¬ 
preciated ev-'n by the most musical ear; they 
cannot be noted down; the greatesfrbeauties of 
gesticulation arise in tfte actor froiuuthe impres¬ 
sion of the moment, jtnd have no wntten signs 
to fix their value. A comprehensive glance, 
which enables «the, warrieff to cembsne circum¬ 
stances and regulates his conduct, is itseXf the 
sudden illumination of genius. ’J'fifis itj; -.jth 
all |he arts, and especially with the art of life. 
Rules can give only general results ; it is delicacy 
of judgment and of taste that suddenly make 
a happy application of them; and readiness to 
seize and to execute, j| the e frui: of habit and 
practice. 

This it is that produces sq^reat ^superiority 
in the manners of the courtier, e^en with fewer 
personal advantages. The ever varying scenes, 
the multplioity of circumstances in' which they 
ate engaged, either as actors*or witnesses, soon 
give them great experience. Arbiters of ele¬ 
gance, like Petronius, they feel keenly and jcfdge 
shrewdly; the sense of propriety never l^fves 
them even in the mostcfldTirult^sit&ittons; a 
mistake would cost them «eo dear; they decide 
with prompli?ude*and < certainty, like a»skilfuf 
player, who has calculated all' the chances*, 

* The most ryiarkable trait of thi* extraor¬ 
dinary promptitude of judgement; is t# be found 
in thefifeof Cardinal Richelieu. Louis Xlll, 
hated him, entrusted Ins authoritydfco him, as ia 
were by force, and thought to recover it by 
affronting him. One evening the -King had just 
broken up the council, the Cardinal was speak¬ 
ing to some one at thedioor of the chamber, 
without being aw ire of tjte movement behind 
him. The doors suddenly opened ; this circum- 


Such is the use of taste and grace applied to 
manners. 

From the preteding observations it Would ap- 
j/*.*ar, that thg highest degree of mental cultiva¬ 
tion is necessary for the acquisition of this diffi¬ 
cult art, and ^et nothing is less essential; it 
consists entirely in tradition*and practice. If, 
nevertheless, a multitude of observations and 
keenness of remark, be the object what it may, 
constitute precisely what is termed intelligence, 
it cannot be denied that this quality is peculiarly 
attached to a knowledge of the world independent 
ofrall instruction and culture. The ignorance 
of the commander De Jar» and of Marshal 
d’Hocquincourt, had something extremely in¬ 
teresting and amiable*, and Matha cuts an ex¬ 
cellent figure beside '.he Chevalier de Gram- 
montf. ( 

The cultivatiifci of the mind fcnd acquired 
knowledge affoyled, however, great advantages, 
even for society, in consequence of the multi- 
tifile of agreeable thing- which the imagination 
and the memory present to the judgment; and 
if the first class is equally capable of producing 
amiable men, it cannot be denied that to the 
j second alone belong those who tpay be called 
gr*at men. Of this«the Duke of Orleans, the 
great Condd, and Prince Eugene, are demonstra¬ 
tions. • , 

This leads us to oflier 0 reflections: we must 
noweerect the lifjht-|iouse upon the rock. 

Reason, talents, and virtueure valu* w * posses¬ 
sions, which ensure the felicity of man in every 
stage fyf fortune, but they must be kept- con¬ 
cealed from the eyes of the world, which are 
dazzled by their lustre. All our actions should 
receive an impulse from them; but as in the 
scenery of the stage, the machines should re¬ 
main hidden from the eye of the spectator. It 
tends also, to* the perfection of these figures, il. 


stance roused the Cardmal^who was accordingly 
^bout tq hasten to his groper place. The King 
being quite close to him, pushed him by t'ne 
shoulder, and said in a peevish tone: “ Go on, 
Sir, go on; every body knows that you arc 
mastes there.” To obey or disobey appeared 
eejuaky impossibfe'^bul'the Cardinal did rjotloug 
hesitate. “ I w<l go on, Sire,” said he, in a 
t gubmisdive tqne,“ since your Majesty commands 
me, But $ shall be like the meanest of your ser¬ 
vant?.” At the same moment he snatched a 
flamoeau«!froy one of the pages, and proceeded 
a few st|ps before the King, whom his ingenuity 
and presence of mind restored to good humour. 

* See th£'eonversation of the Marshal d’Hoc¬ 
quincourt with father Canaye, in the works of 
Saint Evremond. 

f Memoirs of the Chevalier Grammont, 
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the painter is an anatomist; but when he is satis¬ 
fied with the correctness of the attitudes, and 
the exprefcion of the head, heahastens to cover 
*the rigid drynes. of the outline wit^i thesoftncfe 
«f the flesh, the freshness of colouring, and the 
elegance of drapery ; he exhibits to the eye 
nothing but sentiment, soul and life. 

Reason alone has something cold antlformal, 
which is repugnant even to •taste, and insup*) 
(portable to frivolity; how many*graces it re¬ 
quires to render it tolerable ! 

We are fond of talking of virtue, but we never 
wish to meet with her except^in affairs of busi¬ 
ness; her presence disturbs,.her look intimidates; 
a vigilant conscience foresees her judgments and 
anticipates censure by lutref. To no purpose is 
she covered with ttiu veil*of modesty; it is but 
too tran-paropt; like Homer’sgod*., virtue ought ' 
not to mingle*among men unlcs#concealed under 
a human form, nor should she bg discovered but 
by her miracles. # 

The human mind is so constituted, thSt though 
the perfection of each action individually de¬ 
lights, charms, and extorts applausg, yet a con¬ 
tinued series of perfection fa tidies and oppresses; 
it shocks the self-love of all. How small is the 
number of those piye and t Aider hearis in whefln 
the love of the fair, the good, the ^rue, burns 
like the sacred fire, and which cling with en¬ 
thusiastic attachment to The models which are 
set before them ! Most peopA; are willing to 
bestow i Mm admiration to-day, .if they may’re¬ 
serve their censures for to-morrow; but to be 
always obliged to applaud would*be qfcrpel 
punishment for public malignity. The world i» 
a suspicious tyrant; it hates whatever exceeds 
the ordinary standard, and the sage will 
continually inculcate the lesson given by Par- 
mtmo to Phjjotas: “ My son, make thyself 

Tittle!” * . , 

JJ-us not Rictfirdson been reproached on ac¬ 
count of the uniformly perfect character of hi*| 
Grandison ? And yet he is but the hero of a! 
n<®el; the public has ifl this judgmenj accused^ 
itself. " 

The Dukede Nfgntausier would no^have been 
a favourjte at any court* ; it required il^ great 

■--j- * . 

* The Duke de Montausidr has comef life 
nearest of any modern.charactqf to Cato of. 
Utaca, of whom Velleius Paterculus ^ays^thatT 
he always did what was right, not because he 
intended to act more virtuously tha^i briers,I but 


soli of Louis XIV to cherish so near him a men 
almost as great as himself. 

Rivals are nyt the only objects of which 
talents have occasion to be apprehensive. 44 1 
am tired of hearing him called the Just,” said the 
At^pniin peasant, when he signed the proscrip¬ 
tion of Aristides; hi* has revealed to us the secret 
of hu£idn nature Envy, like die roy.il tyger, 
aifai?fcs merely for the pleasure it fckes in dcs'ruc- 
tion. • 

The greatest strength’of mind consists in 
chocking your flight, and appearing to men only 
at that degree of elevation which you know to 
be either useful or agreeable to them. When 
you are '.viiMng to be second to every one, you, 
may rest assured that you will be the first ffi ihc 
opinion of 811. Reputation is obtained like the 
prize of valour among the Athcnims which was 
decreed to him whom every one thought the most 
Hjpilfiy after himself 

Ye men of ardent genius and exalted virtue, 
enjoy in secret your sentiments and your intelli¬ 
gence; truth and virtue are beauties for contem¬ 
plation. In the society of nature alone, seize in 
Aiyst^iious ^obscurity the boon site offers; her 
enjoyments*like those df love, cannot be com¬ 
municated; those who taste, are alflne capable 
of appreciating them. Keep youiselves down 
to the or«fin*ry standard ; exhibit Ajily the amiable 
manf and reserve the great man Tor peculiar 
ocy ;v^is ; "jAju have sufficient teason to exult, 
but do not give the world notice to hate you. 
Of what use is vain applause ? All that passeAut 
of your heart is but empty sound ; it is what 
is within that constitutes felicity. Leave the 
popular favour an^ the reputation of a day for 
the buffoons of fortune; the homage of ages 
belong* to |^:nius yid virtue. Wait till fhe set¬ 
ting of the sut^ your shadow wilt then lengthen, 
behind you, your name will be sacre^, when it 
shall be no more than a sound. # Such is the 
greatness, such thtf glory of man ; but to think, 
to feel, and to please, to b« amiable and to be 
lovdll,—this it is that constitutes true felicity. 


because tft w^s unafllwto aci otherwise. Some 
gne representing to. Aim that he educated the 
heir to* the throne with Joo Jreat severity, and 
rtiat he would repent it when the Prince became 
King, U^repUeci: “ If Monseigneur is an honest 
man, he will ityank me for myteverity, and if h« 
is not, 1 should be ashamed of nis favour.” 
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AN ACCOUNT OP THE CITY^OP VIENNA, AND THE MANNERS OF 

* ITS INHABITANTS.. 

[C>#ic tilled from Page 93.] 


* Few journals are read, doubtless because 
they are vejy common in public places. The 
best literary and political gazettes are generally 
the least in vogue. In a word, it is painful to 
observe, that the best works cannot be procured 
* without great difficulty. • 

In"a system of things like the present very little 
m.iy be Expected from liter.iiuie %nd the arts. 
Every spark of genius is stifled in ns birth, un¬ 
less some child of the muses, impelled bf an ex¬ 
traordinary ardour, should break the feltefs 4>at 
bind him, and at the risk, of happiness soar above 
every obstacle which lies in his way. 

It is worthy of notice, that the literature of the 
modern Greeks lays its foundation in this city. 
It employs at this time three presses. Seme 1>f 
the Greeks translate many Germar^ Frenclj, and 
Italian works into their own language. They 
compose likewise calendars, gazettes, &c. in # 
Greek. , • . * * • 

It is not certain whether from a taste Ibr the 
English or a di>gust to the Fjcy/cti, t^rttyiow 
m^re than ever the nobles, and those who copy 
after them, have their children taught the former 
language. Nor is it uncommon to observe a 
young lady going to mass with a prayer-book re¬ 
sembling those in use»amov:g the English Ca¬ 
tholic;. 

The English in this city, Htt their condition be 
whaf it may, enjoy at present jhe privilege of 
being presented at court by their miniater, and 
consequently of having an introduction to the 
first circles which has given rise to so many sin¬ 
gular adventures. * 

Besides the universities, there are diligent 
large schools, in which a great number ofacho- 
tars are taught (at a modtr&e pri ef) Whatever re¬ 
lates to commerce; sueti as l % erste normalg , 
which has one professor employed in giving lec¬ 
tures on the physical 'education of children, add 
likewise gymnasia, or colleges, Where tty; methods 
of teaching aPe |fy no means coqsistqpt with the 
improvements of the age. 

The university has, among otjpr *professoij, 
two for the Latin, <jne for the French language 
and literature, and another for the Italian. It 
has others for history and chemistry, as far as it 
relates to the science of agriculture ; bat no one 
is appointed to give lectures on flic management 
and preservation of fonlts. The philosophy 


of Kant is no longer held in any estimation in 
this city. 

, In 1796 the,list of promotions for the uui- 
v«rsity contained thirty-two doctors in physic, six 
in law, and five in divinity.* In 1797 there were 
not less than one hundred and four doctors in 
physic, tweniy-enl surgeons, and ninety-two 
persons appointed at ordiftaiy surgeons, who 
enjoyed the liberty of following their profes¬ 
sions. • * t 

The milttajy medico-chirurgical institution, 
the object of which is to forty surgeons for the 
irmy, Known by the name of the academy of 
Joseph , deserves to be mentioned here. It has 
six professprs, and from five to six hundred stu¬ 
dents. . • 

The inhabitants are generally kind and simple 
ih their manners. Sometinyes we may observe a 
rather studied politeness, and qn affectation in la¬ 
vishing titles and attentions, which forms a con¬ 
trast with their homely appearance and unpo¬ 
lished manners f all this may be attributed to the 
influence of the court and the mintesrs of the 
petty German Princes who reside in Vienna as 
agenV for*their respective employers.* Their 
manners and language have been studiously cq- 
pied by the people in general. 

The strongest propensity of the inhabitants is 
for good living; and if it cannot be said that they 
always indulge themselves in ttyjicacies, yet it 
must be confessed that tfiey eat much and drink 
I in proportion.# * ' x* 

]* The traveller from Venice and Milan would 
here fipd some mixture of the Italian manners 
and customs.. * 1 

, Chocolate is here as in Italy much used, though 
but little esteemed in the Narth. It is the same 
with qgrtay* vegetables, such as broccoli, apples 
of paradise, See! - The'daily parade of the Prater 
Aiaf, in some naeasure, resemble the Italian pa- , 
radei.* If gallantry ip the higher ranks is not so 
gentral Ain the latter country, it is not attended 
here with any stigma. The Italian language Is 
Iik*wi$eAnty:h spoken. In consequence of the 
many cpnsures which the corrupt language of the 
natives has incurred, its difctioa is become more 
pure than Hat of most other Germans. But their 
pronunciation is still defective. 

The women are lovely, and preserve their 
charms to an advanced age. 'They are fond of 
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dress and pleasure, thsir minds are not without 
culture, bfct they are very muct* confined in the 
‘choice of their hooks. They cultivate music %i 
preference to every other study or amusement. 

No people enjoy so many pictures as the in¬ 
habitants of this pla* e. In addition to numerous 
public houses where there is eating and prinking 
and dancing,* it is likewise Aistomary for tli^j 
people in general to share in the diversions which 
seem reserved for persons of rank only. The 
picture of enjoyment which is always accom¬ 
panied by that of misery, stains here alone#— 
Upon our arrival at Vienna two classes only pre¬ 
sent them solve- to our view, the nobility and ci'i- 
Kcns. The lower class is nof visible; luxury has 
confounded it with the second, and even with the 
first sometimp. But in order to complete the 
representatiorwwhich has been made of the in¬ 
habitants, it may not be improper to borrow*] 
the sentiments of an eminent writer on that 
subject. • * • 

“ At all times the greatest happiness of a 
native of Vienna has been a good table, and with 
that—which is no more—a*couple of*good 
friends. He now becomes less communicative. 
His reserve borders on mistrust. He continues 
to be fond of public places. He lo^ks and lis¬ 
tens with an yuerest but not with a desire to be 
noticed. Formerly he %r a? pleased with hearing 
the news from foreigners; now Re contents him¬ 
self with*dmg i* as he can. Formerly he 
adopted the opinions of foreigners, and even per¬ 
fect strangers, now he forms a system*f<>rhi£isigf, 
to which he obstinately adheres ; he knows inore*| 
Ilian others; he learns the spirit of the age in 
the Gazette of Vienha, the course of political 
events in the Wienerbo, one of the worst 
papers that exists;’’ but his favourite writer, 
vlho has all his confidetfte, is* the fainops Gaaet- 
teey'f Neuwied fit is easy to judge whether this 
gazette is partial). This change in the cxteVioi* 1 
conduct of the natives, this sterility of ideas, has 
ari»n from the melancholy events whjph have 
taken place in a great nation, and attracted tlje 
inhabitants of Vieinja more to the enjoyment of 
their own exclusive happiness. lt % originates 
likewise in the measure? of‘gowernment, ^who 
perpetually keep a watchful eye # over the act*oift 
and discourses of the public, and consequently 
rentier them timid and e’rffbarrasseS. • So ibat 
whatever wears the. resemblance of a political 
society is cautiously avoided. This air^of 
froid which the natives put on, in opposition to 
the inhabitants of other German provinces, is at 
the same time the effect of the policygand rivalry 
of th* different courts, A citizen of Vienna, 
who used to converse witjt every German as a 

* For servant* even learn to dance. 
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fiiifid and countryman, without regard to the 
situation north pr south, now .assumes another 
tone; he retire- within himsdlfy add must be 
twice addressed before he deigns an answer. For- 
mei^y vWiatcver descended the Danube was dear 
to ltim ; now -lie examines before he makes his 
choice in id consults his judgifiept before he 
yitlcfs to the impulse of hjs lieari 

Mutrust of foreigners is moreover increased 
by the marked ingratitudd with which their ser¬ 
vice have been loo often rewarded. To these 
causes are united the events in France and thp 
rigorous vigilance of the police, which these 
events rendered necessary, and which have, 
effaced one of the most striking traits iif the 
character of the natives, namely, flieir at¬ 
tachment to association, and effectually con¬ 
curred to suppress the gaiety natural to small pri- 
vi^e tircles, and to slide every happy sentiment 
of humanity. 

Among the common crimes of Vienna, rob¬ 
bery must be considered the principal. The au¬ 
thor who hasfurntshed us wuh the little extract 
vfhict^we hAc transcribed upon their character, 
and who is i# general sufficiently prepossessed in 
favoar of his ^ountry, forpis a frightfTil picture 
of the robberies committed in this city. 

“ Evefy goldmnd sitver-smiffi % in danger of 
his pfciperty. We have now, in 1797, three 
robjpr'jg a p-rpetuaK There are pickpoc¬ 
kets, housebreakers, and robbers who enter by 
the roofs, and takeaway the linen which is placed 
for drying in the garrets; others strip the beds 
of the feathers, and the coach-boxes of their 
leather; others mgunt .horses and take away 
chaises, chariots, and other valuable articles.” 

The lowePoider'^f citizens and servants have 
preserved the ^ise of bonnets or leather caps, 
richly embroidered ; these ornaments *f luxury 
often serve as objects of temptation to the rubber. 
The editor himself*was about eight years ago 
witness to a daring attack mSde upon a woman 
in the middle of the street, upon the ap- 
proaqjj of evening. The man succeeded in 
tearing off#ier.bonne*, gnd afterwards in escap¬ 
ing through the multitude that was quickly col¬ 
lected. * * * 

»At the same time a roanVas killed by a stiletto 
in the open stjpht, and at no unseasonable hour, 
without any discovery being fittde of the mur¬ 
derer; but* crimes of this magnitude are vejry 
rare. Th# natives, although fashioned in many 
rtspects after the Italians, are, however,- far 
from presenting in their character the glaring 
defects which are laid to the charge of the 
former. 

Upon going out of tile city we are struck with 
the beauty and magnificence of the numerous 
chateaux, parks, and gat dens, observable in the 
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environs, besides the imperial residences of Lux¬ 
emburg anj S honbrunnen, BeWider, celebrated 
for its superb collection of pictures, and singu¬ 
larly embellished From the spoils of the churches 
of Brabant under the reign of Joseph f Here 
likewise may b t e seen the nfajestic G?llizinberg, 
the splendid Ot*rnback, ihe vest and deltgjit£u) 
residence of thi Mareschal de Lasy, and last of 
all the Augarten and prater. 

The Augrrten, which was opened to the 
people by Joseph, at first presents a magnificent 
garden, which is more embellished by art than 
nature. It has many delightful walks imper- 
•viouMo the rays of the sun, which the nightin¬ 
gales conspire with all the other chains of nature 
to render truly enchanting. 

At the principal entrance is a vast edifice a wh*re 
every thing is consecrated to extravagant ^festi¬ 
vity. It is composed of galleries beautifully de¬ 
corated, where provisions are perpetually pre¬ 
paring from morning to night. Numerous com¬ 
panies frequent this place. Before the edifice is a 
circular spot surrounded by large qhesnut trees, 
under which tables am placed for repasts, and for 
taking tea- coffee, ices, See. In passing through 
a beautiful walk we dime to a ride planted with 
trees, which is bounded by delightful .fields. Ac 
lofty terrace eftcompasscs this part fcf the garden 
below, where the waters of the Pjnube gently 
flow. The eye extends to a.d'-tant Lnar'.i of 
pioturesque mountains; glides over the woods 
and rural habitations; over hamlets and villages 
which cover the plains below, and then descends 
into the smiling vallies; it afterwards remounts a 
group of little hills croWnedVith groves; and at 
' last*gently reposes on the green meadows, where 
numerous flocks and herds ire perpetually feed¬ 
ing; from thence it command one extensive 
view of the city. ' Before and undet your eyes 
is the forest of Brigot, whifh« is the wild p£rt 
of the garden, an£ serves as a shade to the pic¬ 
ture. , 

This forest, which extends a league, is divided 
by the Danube, whose batiks afford^a charming 
walk, and it* tranquiP ^stream*" heightens the 
gaiety and cheerfulness which pervade every ob¬ 
ject ; it is not only fa agreeable river, but is 
likewise a place of resort for/very species *of 
pleasure. Mantusmall houses hate been erected, 
for the purposed preparing food anfl delicacies. 
On feast days in particular, this wood presents a 
spectacle of sensual enjoy men tf Worthy t$e 
painter and philosopher. Not of the cynic phi¬ 
losopher, who, with a mixture of sedro and pity, 
weeps over the follies and the pleasures of man¬ 
kind, but of the more judicious philosopher,who 
laughs at their follies while he smiles at their 
enjoyments. The philanthropist will feel his 
bosom plow with delight to observe a forest trans¬ 


formed into an animated city. Tim Image of 
happiness will sfieak to his heart; he will view 
with complacency the amiablg weaknesses of his 
fellow-creatures, and perhaps conclude with 
sharing them. t 

In a^l the cottages there are many repasts; 
some ale prepare^ under the trees, others in the 
meadows and on the banks of the river. During 
these repasts, musical instruments are continu¬ 
ally playing, which give a zest to the pleasures of 
the palate. / 

c The elegant costume of the people would like¬ 
wise present an image of general prosperity, if 
their excessive luxury did not incline us to 
doubt it. 

No one is permitted to be alone in this place. 
But if he crosses the river and retires into the op¬ 
posite forest, h& may there enjoy the charms of 
solitude with mature only for his companion. It 
is not eqsy to form an idea of, the. beauty and 
sublimity of this spot. The Danube, which 
separates this part of the forest, becomes a sea, 
which expands itself majestically, and branches 
forth into divisions, which form several islands. 
Here the imagination may rove with delightful 
contemplation over the extensive scene presented 
to its view. n 

Some of these islai^ls. are coveted with thick 
forests, others with enchanting groves; and 
offers with meadows where the flowers and birds 
form an agreeable mixture of colour*.- /he beau¬ 
ties of nature seem here to humanize the most 
s&vagb animals. The stag sports and bounds; 
the nightingale sings her cheerful song; and the 
feathered tribe pursue their various propensities 
without molestation or constraint. At the ter¬ 
mination of this forest the Danube is lost to our 
view, and a hamlet rises up orha sudden to »t- 

c. • 

tract our notice. « 

This hamlet, which may be the commence¬ 
ment of a town, is composed of small houses 
with one story only, w t e!l built, painted without, 
and cofnmodious within. The inhabitant^ ex¬ 
hibit a group of happy faces, in which health, 
contentment, and chearfulrfess are strikingly de¬ 
pict ufcd. • This i; thp Augarten, which is not 
l incredible as it'may appear) many steps from 
th/city ; and what is more astonishing is, that 
it iw ifot gteafly frqpuented. The preference is 
girjn to°the Prater, doubtless on account of the 
cadiages and equipages which are there assent- 
bltfe. ThtyAugarten is not brilliant but on par- 
tScular^oeeasions, when patties of pleasure are 
formed during the summer season. In the fresh¬ 
ness of th£ morning likewise, subscription con¬ 
certs are given by people of fashion, which are 
particularly agreeable to early c risere. 

Upon leaving Vienna we reach the Prater, by 
a beautiful walk, a league in exteat, which dh 
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vide* the^ forest. This forest prelent) on one 

• side the prospect of a village. The small houms 
which compose i|)is village are scattered In the 
Hood, where Turkish, Chinese, Italian, and Eng¬ 
lish coffee-rooms, ^ill-rooms, nu*l billiard-tables, 
hre erected. The inhabitants of this spot are not 
shepherds, but principally cooks, conftvtioncr^, 
musicians, dancers, and the lilce. . 

• In a particular part of this wood, which has 

the privilege of a fresh and agreeable shade, with 
many green turfs, it is usual fo& persons of every 
description and rank in societyfo be continually 
walking. Here princes, citizens, servants, 
monks, and soldiers, are all blended without dis¬ 
tinction. * 

The cottages are so mtny tethplcs dedicated 
to sensual ddftght, where continual victims are 
offered at the shrine of intemperance. Th^ 
woods and meadows die filled with the same pre¬ 
parations. Tithes are spread in all parts, an^ 
waiters continually passing and repassing. Ttie 
company take ices and creamed coffee, besides 
the repast which they make before %nd after the 
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Jmenade. The echoes perpetually repeat 
around the groves the sound oftthe horns, flutes, 
and other instruments, which Aharm the ear and 
give an edge to the appetite. In a word, this 
woed %ems to concentrate all the magic powers 
of‘pleasure Within ftself. 

^During the conviviality of ^ting, drinking, 
walking, and playing, crowds *nf carriages (for 
they are numerous at Vienna) are continual!^ 
entering this scene of mirth and festivity. All 
ihe*se carriages cross the forSst, which extends to 
the pavillion called the Lusthaus, and is the end 
of the ride. At the Prater superb fire-works are 
exhibited, Aercises are made, and every species* 
of public performance is displayed, which the 
ingenuity of individuals has invented.* But no- 
thing^xceeds the pleasure of dining on a dear 
day under a tree, and listening to the enchanting 
music on one side, whilst from another quirter 
a number of tame stags and fallow deer, enticed 
by the appearance of food, approach us, and eat 
br&d from our hands. A luxury of enjoyment 
which few can experience elsewhere. 


SIR* ED WARB SEYMOURj 

AN ENGLISH Ale- 


The English are a wise and reyieetable na¬ 
tion. * The immense weight which the/htve 
always held ii\,the scale of Europe, their skill in 
politics, in war, and their sublime discoveries in 
the sciences, would be sufficient to Insure them 
the most exalted praise, even, if added to this, 
they did not pSssefs tt\f merit of having been the 
first modern natjpn endowed with ftie*two most 
naftssary requisites of man, wisdom and goo^ 
laws. The English diave not taken an unfair 
advantage of thetr superiority, which thay mighty 
have done with great ease; but their ggod sense 
taught them not to wish to arrive immediately «t 
that perfection which can only 'he the fruit of 
long tried experience. 1} w af their opinfhn that 
reason,-virtue, and particularly happiness, Vege 
only to be acquited by a just.fcedium; atui to 
preserve this liberty, the fnq| gift which ntan can, 
enjoy, they have confounded this exalted Hard, 
and mixed with it tlfe sublime ideas of obedilnce 
to the law, respect for the authorilifs ekabhlhed 
by .the law, and a sacred awe of traogressing 
against it. On this foundation was quickly 
erected the unshaken support of ftberty, that 
creative principle of happiness, public -pirjt.— 
It is by this alo^e that the inhabitants of turn 
. small islands have often seen themselves the um¬ 
pires, or the tetter of sovereigns, the medietprsof 


Europe; that their fleet, the unrivalled mistress 
of the ocean, has sailed, and homo terror to the 
two lndias and sought their treasures ; and that 
their own happy country, safe from the invasion 
of stranger^ and: internal divisions, enjoy* the 
blessings of peace,*cultivates the fine aru, pos¬ 
sesses riches gathered in every quarter of the 
globe, and witness the arrival in her harbours of 
the productions of jhe whole univefse. 

It is undoubtedly upon tljU that they rest the 
good opinion they entertain of themselves, that 
estimation in which they hold their own nation 
as siljreriojto all others. They are conscious of 
their own value, and’btldly proclaim it. They 
disdain ( to acknowledge the merit.and qualities 
which grow in every lanty this gives their very 
virtues an appearance of pride which diminishes 
their lustne without taking aught from their real 
worth. 1% a word, they care fcut little for the 
approbation of others, and the only means of 
^eating ttieift is to praise their wisdom. 

I have, however, known an Englishman who, 
in order to avoid these defects, if they may Ire 
to termed, fell into the opposite error; he not 
only laid a great stress upon the opinions of man¬ 
kind in general, but the-wish of pleasing ptoved 
the ruling passion of bis sou). He was nbt satis¬ 
fied with acting right, but wanted to ijeat with 
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your lover, to owe all his happiness to lyou handsome young woman was reading with great 
alone It t f attention a letter, which, on Sir Edward’s en- 

Filled with tne most pleasing ideas ourfhero tfjnce, she hastily hid in Iter bosom. Our llerO* 
arrived at the Prrory. It appeared to be a very bowed, and the young womfn arose with soiye 
ancient building, and much out of re|fur. a On confusion, bn* gracefully returning his salute, 
entering the court-yard, a«servant of rather a and begging him to be seated, left the room on 
shaby appeajnftce, asked him ^what he jyanted. the pre|mce of informing her aunt. Sir T.dward 
Sir Edward tolS him he wished to see Mrs "jofles, hm hearing this appellation, no longer doubted 
•and if she was at home, to tell her that the tliat this wA Frances; he however dared not 
cousin of Mr. Clements, whose death she had, recall her, and Mrs. Jones, iri a few minutes, 
he supposed, bee* made acquainted*wilie, re- made her appearance unaccompanied by her 
quested to see her. The man said his mistress ng:ce. 

had heard of Mr. Clements’ death, and inline-. [■/•<, be concluded til our next ] 

dij^cly showed him into a parlour,*where a very" 


ADDITIONS TO THE NATlftlAL HISTORY Oft CERTAIN ANIMALS. 


LIONS. WOLVES. 

• . 

Citizen Felix, in 1797, brought a lion In 1"99 one of the wolves which was kept in 
and a lioness to the national Menagerie in Parjs. the ryrtiomrf Menagerie, in Paris, brought foith 
About two years afteryFelix fell ill^andcSuld no several young ones, of which three were left hqr 
longer a*«end the lions, so that another person tj> bring up; one these little ones sometimes 
was obliged to do th£ duty for flitn. Tlielion, got through the bars of the t.ige in which they 
sad and soht^y, remaiijed fri^m ^hat monien# were kept* in order to play wifii the dogs in the 
constantly*seated*at the end of his cage, ^nd re- yard, and afterward, returned into fliecage. The 
fused to receive any thing from thr#trange^; his keeper said that^the father and dam of the young 
presence was even hateful to RiWj arlff lie'me- wolves were displeased at this frequentation; be* 
nfted him by roaring. The company of the this as it may, bue morning l they felforTthe three 
female also seemed to displease him, he paid no youm? one^and devoured them; nothing gras left 
attention to her. The uneasiness of the animal bUt pieces of the skin and a few bones, 
made him be thought really ill, but no person It may not be thought incurious to insert a few 
dared to approach hiitt. At length Felix got particulars about the number of wolves in France, 
wefifand'me-ming to surprise the l*on, # he crept extracted from two French publications on the 
softly to the cage and showed only his face subject. M. de la Bergerie, in his “ Researches 
against the bars; the lion direefly made a hound into the principal imp. d intents the progress af 
against thenars, patted him with his paws, licked Agriculture*” says,—“ If the #aie were to pay a 
his hand- and face, and trenabRtd with pleasure., ,mi*lion oflivres for the head of the last wolf in 
The female ran t^ him also, but the lion drove Prance, it would in the feme year gain above 
her back, seemed angry, and unwilling shei twenty* mill ions: on my own lands between the 
should snatch any favours from Felix; a cjharrel monthstof March and October, which time Joes 
seemed about to take glqpe betwee* thelh, but dot include the season when wolves commit the 
Felix emered*into the cqge to jfecify them ; he greatest ravages, they destroyed a bull, a cow, a 
caressed them by turns. Felix is now fcequerrtly mare,fend* a fo^l ” 4J. de Moncel says,— 1 “ In 

seen between this/formidable couple, wtyise gnyjparish, in six*weeks time of the winter 1797, 

power he has fettered, holding*! kind of conver- the wolves destroyed twenty three horses, and in 
sation with (Jicn* If he wishes rtter#to separata a nlighlyufing pa«9h fifty-three head of cattle 
and retire to twircage, they otfty hi commands, in lie same year.” 

and at the least sign from him, lie d^wh on their f hi* book comainsa register, in near 400 pages, 
backs to shew strangers their p*vs armed v4th ofllre lftycw made by wolves, and mentions that 
terrible claws, and open their months full of twentjothree persons w'ere devoured by them in 
tremendous teeth; and are rewarded by being the envirops of Sens. From the emigration of 
permitted to lick his hands. These two animals, rich and idle people, fiom the general disarming, 
of a strong breed, are f^e yeapt and a half old and from the ordinary consequences of war, 
(1799); they were bothjof the same mother, and wolves have multiplied terrify in France; in 

haro always lived together. 1796 the government proclaimed rewards to 
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■whoever killed a wolf big with young, of fifty 
livres, twenty livres for every young wolf, and 
# a hundred and fifty livres for any wolf who w|s 
known to have d^troyed any tna«, woman, or 
child. The result of this proclamation was pub¬ 
lished in the “ Annals of Agriculture,” the fol¬ 
lowing yearj by which it appears, that notwith¬ 
standing eleven departments had not yei sent ir^ 
their statement, there were killed jjt one year in 
f ranee, 

Mad wolves, or which had attacked men 22 

Male wolves, not mad.e.10:34 

Wolves big with^younfl . .*». 114 

She wolves not with young... 702, 

Young wolves, the size of^foxes..'1479 

* * Total 50 j1 

In this list is dbt reckoned such as were killed by 
persons who did not claim any reward. • 

These six thousand wolves would probably 
have produced ingwo years at least twelve thoi£» 
sand more, which, at only ten sheep each, would 


hale devoured 120,000 sheep, not to mention 
holes and cattle, if the value of these animals 
be calculated itvwill be foundjto amount to an 
eno|mous sum, both on account of the preser¬ 
vation jnd the reproduction. 

Solves infested Ireland many centuries after 
their extirpation in England; fjie last present- 
nifiqAar kiljjwg wolves being madeAn the county 
of Cork about the year If 10. ^ 

The breed of these anjinals can hardly cve-r 
become extinct in France, becausw they abound 
in tile immense forests of Germany which confine 
on the north-e ist borders of France, mtowhich 
empire thou|pnds are continually making inroads* 
M. de Moncel, among other enemies to4ign-* 
culture, enumerates sparrows, whicl^ occasion 
infinite damage. Their number is calculated t<\ 
be half that of the population of France, and 
th.t fach sparrow cats annually a measure of 
coin weighing twenty pounds. These buds are' 
equally noxious in other countiies. 
t (To le continual.) 


* SELECT ANECDOTES AND’SAYINGS* .• 

i * * * • • 

OF THE LATE M.*DE CHAMFORT, MEMBER OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY, OF MADAME 
. * HECKER, AND OTHERS* • • *• - 


• A kino of Sardinia was once told that't^e 
nobility 9i Sbvoy were very poor? At a certain 
time several noblemen, knowing that the king 
■was to*pass through Chatpbery,came to paj^thiir 
Coinage in magnificent dresses. The king gave 
them to understand that he did not think them 
so poor as had been represented. “ Sire,” an¬ 
swered they, “ wc were informed of your ma- 
jqUy’s anival; tfb RSVejlone *rhat we ought, but 
we owe what we Jiave done.” Notts Svons fait 
tout ce que rums devious , muis new? devotis tout ce 
que nous avonsfait." ■* 

fi te kook of Helvetius, De P Esprit, afid Vol- 
tlire’s poem of La Pucelle d'Orleans, were pro¬ 
hibited m SwitzerUhd at the same time. A 
magistrate of Berne, after | strict search fof those 
two works, wrote to the seatalc“ Wcflav^ 
not found in the whole province either wif or 
maid.” » c • . * 


Gabrielii, the celebrated singer, having de¬ 
manded five thousand ducats of the^mpres^ of 
Russia, for singiqg two months at Petersfiujgh, the 
Empress answered,—“ I do not pay any of my 
Field-marshals at that rate.” “ If that be the 
ease^* replied Gabrielli, “ your Majesty has only 
to make your Fi^jd-marihals sing,” The Em¬ 
press paid the five thousand ducats, 
t XXII. Vol.lII. 


Sftme%f eke‘counsellors at the bar talking 
loudly during a trial, M. de Harley, the president, 
said,—“ If those gentlemen who converse to¬ 
gether made no more noise than those gentlemen 
who are asleep, it would be more agiccable to 
those gentlemen wrfb listen.” 

. * *- 

Mademoiselle duTTie having lost one of her 
lovers, and this event having become public, a 
gentleman who paid her a visit, found her playing 
( on the harp; and quite surprised, said to her, 
“ 1 thought to have found ypu in a state of de¬ 
solation !” “ Ah!” said she, in a pathetic tone, 
“> yoe should havte seen me yesterday !^’ 

• , 

• # . 

A lidy conversing pith a gentleman, said, 
“Get you gone, you always tglk nonsense.”— 
“ Madam,” replied he, “*1 hear it sometime^ 
anS you catch me in the fact.” 

• • - V . 

A lady wfco whs piqued with athe manner in 
which a gentleman refused to marry her, s.ml to 
him, “ You att the silliest man about the court.” 
“ You certainly see the contrary,” replied he. 

The manager of a theatre begging the Duke de 
Villars to forbid ^he free* admission of the court 
Pages to the playhouse,|aid, “ My lord, you will 
please to observe that many pages makea volume," 

T e 
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tk AJKtt assembles; 


A preacher said, *■ When Father BourdalAe 1 
preached at Rouen, he caused much disurJ;r, 
tradespeople left^ their shops, physicians tleir; 
patients, &c. I preit-hed there the following year,” ' 
added he, “ and restored every thing to o#der^” 

' • • 

A person said»to Rousseau, who had won seve- ! 
ril games at cRefs of the Prince*cf Cfenti, ^’•Y*u i 
ljave not made your court to the Prince, you i 
should have let him wut a few games.” “ How !” , 
replied he, “Ro notj give him a Rook*’ « 

A witty lady, not handsome, finding M rshal , 
^Richelieu took no notice of her at cciurt, but was 
eng-$cd in conversation With a lady who was ! 
very beautiful, but was accounted rather stupid, I 
r ent up to him and said,—“ Marshal, you are 
not blind, but I believe you arc a little deJf.” 

- -, ..., • 

In an Italian farce, Harlequin reflecting on tfte 
various defects of each sex,'says,How perfect > 
should we all be if we were neither men oior 
women!” 

- " * * 

“ You are always ya%mng,” said^ woman to 

her husbafcd. “ My^dear friend,” replied! he, 

“ the husband *nd wife are one, and when I am 
alone I grow igcar^.” • » * * ‘ 

A person said to -i physician, “ Well^Dc ttor, 
Mr B is dead notwithstanding you* promised toil 
euft* him.’* The Doctor replied, “ You were 
absent, Sir, you did not follow the progress Of 
the cure—he died cured.” 

• 

^n Abb6, member of the Frenrh academy, a 
great puri-t, was working 44 a graftimv. One 
day the company he happened ip be in was la¬ 
menting the miseries of the s?ars — u All this 
Shatters noty said he, “ it does not hinder me 
from having inserted in my ’grammar two thou-' 
sand French vitbsAmmpIetely conjugated.” 

'Time i«f*like space, it b only Pleasured jpy the 
objects which fill it. •• # • 

Aa old g*entlfmai\ had made a settlement *of 
lifty pounds a year oft a young girl, to he paid as 
I ong as she loved him. She iiTi^insijJcrately left 
him, .uni jt«icj|ed herself 10 a goung man, who,* 
having examined that contract, thought, he could 
yevive it In consequence, alaimed the 
quarters which were due since the last paymJht, 
informing him upon stamped paper that she still, 
continued to love him. ■ 

A foolish fellow said gi a coifipany, " An idea 
’strikes me.”—-A wag rftorted, " I atn surprised 
at it!’' i 


A gazetteer inserted in his paper,—“ Somft 
say Cardinal Magarin is dead, others ,that he is 
stfll living; as to me, 1 believe neither the one 
nor the other.* 1 , • 

A printseller wanted to seU at an exorbitant 
ptice thg portrait of Madpme la Moite (of neck- 
4ice memory), who had been whipt and branded 
on the scaffiAd four days before, and gave for 
reason that the prinrwas taken before the letter- 


• r 

Viscount R. dhee met M. de V. and said to 
him, “ Is it true, Sir, that in a house where I 
am thought to be wyty, you said J had no wit at 
all 5 ” M. deV. answered, Mv lord, thtw is 
rot a word of truth in the matter, 1 never was in 
any house wlier^ you were thought to be witty, 
^nd I never li.id occasion to tell any body you had 
no wit at all.” * 

, - ■ - » r 

Those persons who enter into long printed 
justifit jtiows before the public, appear to me 
like dogs winch rpn yelping after a poit-chaise. 

.“From whence,the. phrase— Irarn to die?" 
said a young lady, “ I pfertnve that people 
succeed very well the first time.” 

O'. 

man of moderate foi tune undertook to assist 
aft unfortunate gentleman ^ho wag Je^t in want 
by two rich noblemen who had formerly betn his 
intimate friends; the particulars of th# affair 
, wre told him, with its aggravating circumstances 
relative to the two noblemen. He answered 
quietly “ How do you think the world could 
subsist if poor people were not continually^em¬ 
ployed ih doing the good which the rich neglect, 
and in mending thfc evils»which*t)iey commit i” 

• * 

% Fffench nobleman had been in love with k 
lady of high rank who treated him with contempt. 
He became prime minister; she stood in need of 
him, aRd he reminded her of her rigour. “ Ah! 
rhy lord,’.’ said she ingenuously, “ who could have 
foreseen this!” 

• • « 
. *. -- 

• A country Doctor going on foot toNisit a pa* 
tient in a neighbouring village, took a gun to 
amuse %iinself on tlie road. A peasant met him, 
anp asked him whither he^was going ? “ To see 

a jiatient.” “ Aie you afraid of missirfg him ?” 


A perfumer would emulate the greatest poets, 
and strikg our imagination more forcibly if he 
could, for example, imitate the scent of the earth 
after a shower of rain in the spring, of aftt* a 
I summer heat; so great h the power of temhu- 
I scence and the connexion Of ideas. 
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A girl at confession said,-—“ I accuse myself of 
having esteemed a young man.” “Esteemed! 
( how many times?” asked the FSilier. ^ 

• - . * 

* A French actress recited imprecatory verses i 
with terrible gesture 5 , but as si on as she had 
done, her face remained quite composed and with¬ 
out dumb f'1-yy. Mr. 8imi k s.ud of hel, “ She 
is a good gtrl, she puts herself ‘nio^a furious pas^ 
«>ion, but she bears not the least shadow of malice.” 


By writing upon all the evengt of our lives, pn 
all the thoughts worth attention which suc*s- 
sively occupy us, on*the influence ol things rcla- 
tivdy to our character and temper, and by often 
reading what we may liavS written at different 
times, we multiply and prolong the advantages 
of experience 


M. Orri, Comptroller-Genei^l of finances, 
a blunt, worthy man, said to a lady whoiy 
l.ouis XV. u just taken into favour ( Jfterwinls 
Marquise de l\>iup.tdour), who leque.ted a place 
for one of hei friends,—“ If you arejvhat people 
■,ay, you do not want my inteic*.’; if you are not, 
1 will bestow this place according to merit.”— 
Madame turned hy hack oh him, and the KiSg 
afterwards received him coolly. • 


On observing the miserable shifts which many 
i persons are reduced to ia ordei^ to kill tiirfej I 
open a Hbot^nd sfy to myself, as the cat did to 
the fox, I have but one trick, but it never fails 
me in*tiine of need. *■ • 


tards the end of life we are ourselves; we 
longer seek to please, and we lose the desire 
leas.ng together with the light. 

£>’Alembert was of opinion, that for the pub¬ 
lic IsseTnbled a particular kind of eloquence is 
requisite; that it S essential to speak in short 
s^it^ices, jpti /lever to exhityt«any thing to 
notice which js difficult.to be understood. A^ 
soon ais the attention of a numerous assembly ft 
distractqjl for a moment it cannot ge fixed anew. 

The following epitaph was made on the mother 
of the Duke d’Orleans, regent:—“ Here lie* 
Idleness.” *The proverb says,—“ Idleness is the* 

mother of all vices.” 

• • 

“ not like those impeccable women," said 
T——, “ who are above all weakness. I fancy 
Iwead on their door the line of Dante on the gate 
of hell .—Voi die intrate , lasciate ogni sptrama 


me in tune < 

v 

Those persons who are solely addicted to self- 
love, continually persuade themselves that others 
are either admiring or envying them; they are 
i^ke thieves vditr^erpetuayjy believe they are 
pointed at. , * • 

- 0 • i 

We should endeawour to guard ourselves 
against being plagued about trifles. This is the^ 
milady of happy persons, it pursues tljem like 
these ephemcron insects which will not let us 
enjoy a fine day. 

In a dispute on the prejudices which rinder 
the family of a criminal infamous, N——, ^ai3, 
“ It is quite enough to sea honours* and rewards^ 
bestowed where there is no virtue, wtihou^ in¬ 
flicting a punishment where there is n* crime. 

- t 

\ i. i 

hi* singers belonging to the chapel y a poor 

* 1' l* an solicited to be P ai< * lheir | a,ar y > llie y 

t<4 »*d for answer,—** We do no" pay those 
;ty for their money, how would you have 
;hosd whousing for it ?” 


An idea which appears twice in one work, 
especially if at a short distance, affects me in the 
fhantftr those people do^/vho, after having taken 
leavg, rctur# to feLch their cane or swoid. 

*' I am # playing at chess for a shjlling in a saloon 
where til« dfcc ratiflngfor ahundtfd guineas,” 
said a General who was employed in a difficult 
an4*ui^fQ^,h!^ service,-whilst other Genetals 
were making easy, brilliant, and lucrative qjpn- 
paigns. 

The Duke de Lauraguais carried off an actress; 
the Duchess was •generally esteemed, and the 
public was exasperated at her husband t»p this 
action.* lie attempted to justify himself to 
the Abbe d’^Vnaud, with the eulogy of his 
mistiesi. “ Have you done?” answered the 
Abbe, “ put in*oJhe other scale ^he contempt 
of the public.” The Duke^embractd him fer- 
vent]y; “ my dear Al>b6, I am the happiest of 
mfeg, I possess at one time a virtuous wife, a 
charming ^listress, and a sincere friend.” 

. Marmontel said that the difference between 
the tragedies of the ancients and those of the 
rftoderns was lijce that between a spit-jack and a 
watch ; 9 to*the jack, the weight which moves 
the machine is cm the outside; t*isJs fatality, &c : 
in the watch, as in modem tragedy, the springs ar* 
jfi the msfile | these are love, ambition, &c. 


A man being at his last gasp, his confessor 
attended hitji, and said,—** I am come to exh*rt 
you to die." “ And V’ replied the other,« ex¬ 
hort you to let jne di^” 

72 
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A STATISTICAL SURVEY #>F PRUSSIA IN SEPTEMBER, lSoli. 


FROM T«E LATEST AND AUTHORITIES. 


..... . . —.r— 

* * 

treat in German 

< 

Number of 
Inhabitants 

Grand Divisions. • 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

bn each Gtr■ 

• 

(10 to « decree.) 


man square 

* 4 Wli. \ ^ 

r 

■ 

nule. 


MONARCHY OF PRUSSIA .. 


I. Kingdom of Phussia. 

a. Old East Prussia .... 

b. New East Prussia,, y 

c. West Prussia . 

d. South Prussia . 


c S.1.V3 
704 
915 
576 
953 


Ducur of Silesia, r.. 

a. Lower Silesia ..*. 

b. Upper Silesia ........ 

c. Glatz. 

d. New Silesia. . 


C . Psovinces in Germany . 

a. In Upper Sax.-nv. 

1. The Electoral March...... 

2, ThcfcNew March 

*„ 3. Pomeraniv ....?.. 

4. Erfcirt, Eithsfcld, Muhf-1 
hausen and Nordhauscn ( 

• I J 

• * < < 

*6. In LnwEtt Saxony. 

1. Magdeburg andrMannfeli}.. 

2. ITalberstadt,r.-i*. t -... 

3. Ilohenstein. 

4. Quedlitiburg... 

5. Hildesheim and Guslar.... 


1,751 
1,167 
.452 ' 
2UG1S 
4*2| 

431 


1 < 

,* 40 ' 


In We jTrHALiA. 

1 Kleve ancTKIten.. 

2. Mark, Essen, and Werden 

3. Minden 5. 

4. Ravensbcrg. — . 

b. Bingen and Teklenburg . 

6. Ustfriesland ( Frisia). 

7. Munster and Pappcnberg . 

8. faderbom .... 


d. In FuancOnia 


1. A ns pitch . 

# 2. Bayr(uGi. 


|Z>. Neuechatel and Valencin 


9,851,000 

4,-104,000 

990,000 

877,000 

817,000 

1,420,000 

8,047,000 
1 ,*02,001 
601,128 
* 101,919 
71,320 

3,05 ’.,000 
1,833,000 
8,530,000 
324,000 

518,000 

« 

153,000 


581J000 
320,000 
10},000 
26,000 
14,000 
120,000 

726,000 
54,000 
148/00 
10,303 
89,938 
*46,O0t> 
119,562 
99,040 
98,40? 

493,000 

270,000 

223,000 


3,106 

2,941 

3,708 

.-i,G*7R' 

6,800 

3,000 

2,594 

2,634 

2,902 

3,803 

-»,806 

3,533 

2,108 

2,020 

1,969 


47,900 I 2,902 ‘ 


Chief Twenty and their Population.— Berlin, 178,308—WarAhau, 74,591—Breslau, CO,950 
Konigsberg, P0,QP0—Dantzig, 46,21#—Magdeburg, 37,45 l-»Potsdarp*, 26,980—Stettin, 22,375 
Posen, 21,4?3-g.H.ille, 21,350—Ell^ng, 18,805—Erfurt, 17,684—Frankfurt, (on the Oder) 17,501 
Anspach, .13,928—Halberstadt, 13,816—Munster, lG.OOCWHildeshiem, 12,400—Furth, 12,338 
Biaiidenburg, 12,154—Quedlinbi|rg,t* 1,500— Emden. 10^45—Bayreuth, 10,000. 

Note 1 In 1805, tho remaining part of the Duchyof Cle«e r , the Principalities of Neufchatel and 
V ilengin, of Anspach and Bayreuth, were ceded to Fifnce; in heu of which the Hanoverian 
Countries (about 700 German square mile-,and one million ipid one hundred thousand Inhabitants) 
were disposed of by Napoleon in favour of the King of Prussia. 

Note 2 Deducting tlje former from and adding the latter to the sum total at the top of the 
above Survey, the Prussf n Monarchy contained in September, 18 .6, 6,191 G<*man square miles, 
and 10,365,100 Inhabitants.—Public Revenue 38—40 Millions of Rix dollars, or 60 Millions of 
Florins, * 
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*BV THE PEACE OF TILSIT, SIGNED ON TH E 9®H OF 

• '-vPk 


LOSSES OF PkllSSlA, 

J'|NF., l?07, THE KING OF PRUSSIANS OBLIGE.* 


TO GIVE UF THE FOLLOW 

• JL 


G PROVINCES. 


ICVr. sr/ii. 
Italics (15 
to a <h 


A. In the Kingdom of Prussia. 
a. West Prussia, and the greatest pin 
of the Net! District, cedq(t to Fre¬ 
derick the Great in the year 1773* 
A. Dantzic, Thorn; and part of South 
Prussia, c-derl by Poland in the 

year 1793 . . .. 

c. The rest of Sot^h P r us«ia, and New 
East Prussia, ceded Dy the Treaty of 
St. Pet^sburg, in the year 1795. 

• 

U In Upper Saxonv. 

a The Altm-rk .?. 

h. Erfurt, JEicliffcld, Muhlhausen, aryl 

Nordhauscn . 

c. Cotbus (in Lusatia). 


a. 


C. In Lower Saxon*. 
Western Division of Magdeburg, 
about.,. 

b. Halberstadt . ,r . 

c. Hohenstein *. ... 

<1. Quell liitwrg . . 

a. Hiidesheim and Goslar . 


. .Un WESTPHALIA. 
Jn. Mark, Essen, and Wtjden 

A, Mindcn. 

c. Kavensberg . 

i. Lingcn and Teklenburg .. 

e. Ostfnesland (Frisia). 

f. Munster and Pappenberg.. 

g. Paderborn. 


E. Elec/IsraTe^if Hanover.... 

. * ' 

LosS*total.. 


55 Or 


7G0| 


1187 


62 

48f # 

17 


61 

2''i 

Si 

n 

40 


51 

,18§ 

13 ' 
56’ 

49 

50 

700 




• •* 


817,000 


2,100,000 


114,000 

158,000 

*33,260 


2,10.000 

101,003 

afi.oao 

14,000 

12®, 00 

148,000 
70,363 
89,9 ’8 
46,000 
110,562 
99,040 . 
98^07^ 

1,100,000 


j, 464,570 


Population II Note 1. B rggnive Frederick of 
Jj^ufenberg, Masters? Anspach and 
Bayreuth, (1‘ 8 Gcr. square rules 
•ays the first foundation of the future 
greauies-ofhis House.by purchasing 
the Electoral Nflitcit of Brandenburg, 
in the year 1415; extent of lus Pos¬ 
session* at Ins d -ath_ (l. ay. m. 463 

Extent at the death of the Elec¬ 
tor Frederick II (1470) -• 54J? 

Ditto Albrecht Achill, (1486) 680 
Johann Ciceio, ( h59) - 580 

=-Joachim I. (1535) - -.613 

-Joachim II (1571) - - 407 

-Johann Georg, ( 1 598) - 638 

--Joachim Frederic, (16C8) 638 

-Johan Sicpmund,( 1619) 1443 

-Geo. Wilhelm, (1640) 1443 

-Fred. Wtlhel n, (1688) 1961 

— King Frederick 1 (171 .*3) 1993 

. King Fred. Wilhelm I 

(1740) - - - 3105 

—— King Frederic II. ^P/86) 3396 
* - - Kmg Wed. Wilhelm 11 

(1797) , - 549fi 

—A— Unfterthcr# : gtrof^his pre¬ 
sent Majesty in Sept. 

* . 1806, - - - 6191 


After the Peace of Tilsit, 446S 


• 

Note 2 During the time of the 80 years war, the whole Army of the House^f Brandenburg con- 
si^ed of no more than 58300 men ; and-Gustavu? Adolulius, with only CO^O men, forced the Elector 
George Wilhelm to fight for the Liberty^!Germany. • 

Note 3. In these.ven years war, Frederick the Great glorioufly resistedBb# united efforts of Franc", 
Austria, Russia, <frc. and raised Prussia to the highest pitch of gloryto the very first hading 
Power ih Europe. •••**. *• •* 

Not£ 4 At the beginning of the present* century Frederick Wilhelm, at*the lieid of an army of 
upwards of 250,000 men, ranked with the very first Powers o> Europe; in the v^ar 1807, in the 
short space of seven months, this* very ailny i% entirely ailhihifated, and the Kingdom of Prussia 
degraded to the lowest state of political insignificancy. • * * 

Note 5. Frederic!?the Great, on his^iccession, found a treasure of eight million 700,000 dollars; 
which he increased tn the astonishing sum o£ sixty yiillions. * f • 

Note 6. After the Peace of Tilsit, ihe remaining part of the dilipidated Prussian Monarchy 
is left in a most ruinous condition, ready to sink under a load of enormous debts, and reduced to 
poverty and gener.d distress. ^ * 

* After a second examination of the several Articles of the Peace at ^Tilsit, the Author of this 
Survey is sensible of having committed an error: the greatest part of ^’est Prussia and the A’tfr 
District, remain#a Prussian Province; of course it is to be deducted again from ihs sum total ofth* 
loss at the bottom of this table. The exact area cannot nccu r a»e'.j be ascertained at present. 
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THU JIM INAL. 
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Tut deed*of tl'i< iqan ilia shoit tune spread 
/lairu through the whole province, The high¬ 
way. were rjncVred unsafe; frequent hou-e 
breikitlg bv night Aisttc.scd !lie ritrt 'll ; ‘the 
name of the landlord ol the sun became the terror 
of the comrrv people; justice nu.de strict search 
«tor hyn, and set .1 toward on hi' Iwacl. He was 
fortunate enough to Irustrale every attempt on 
his hlierl/, and siifffr'ieirli' artful to avail himself 
of the fears of (he superstitious peasant £or his 
own safety His associat s had spread a rumour, 
that ho was a sorcerer, amWtad m.ale a leagite 
with the devil. 'J'lie dntiict m which lie played 
his part, was still less then, than ar th • present 
day, to be accounted among the civilized in j gression. 

Germany. The report was credited, and hi- j Just aboup this tune the seven years war broke 
person protected. Nobody seemed uiclind to ji out, and the recruiting was carried on with great 
engage wt’.h the dangerous fellow* whom,the i; spun. From this circumstance the unhappy 
devil patronized. • ► ' j! wretch entertained hopes, and wrote a letter to 

He had now tpllowed this unhappy lige of life 'J his sovereign, an extract of which I shall here 
□ year, whet "rt began to £row nWijfportable to | insert , 

him. The hand, at whose head h^ had placed *j “ If your princely favour does not shrink back 
liiuiself, hid not fulfilled his brilli.inurxp? lutli n. at tiie idea of des< ending to me, if offenders of 
Ovqjpowered with wine, he had then suffered my nation do not he beyond theITihits'of your 
himself to be won by a dazzling uut-ide, now he I mercy^ grant me, l beseech you, most gracious 
discovered with horror how abominably he had 1 uer* gn, a hearing. I am a murderer and a 
been deceived. Hunger and want succeeded in, tmef. The law has condemned me to death,, 
the place of that superflui'y wkh which they had j justice pursues me; and 1 offer to present myself 
invoiced him; very often was he compelled to risk d volumaiily, but at the same tune I lay before you 
his own life for a single meal*and even tfiat was a strange supplication. 1 detest life, and fear not 
barely sufficient to keep soul andjaody together, to die, but awful to me are thcTfcswghts of death 
The shadow of that brotherly harmony vanish- without hnvitig lived. I wouljj wish to live, in 
ed. Envy, suspicion, and je^Jousy kept this in- ^ordej to compAiisate for a part of the past; i 
iernal baud in perpetual dwsention. Justice had! would wish to live, in order to conciliate myself 
offered a reward to any one, who would deliver t with the state, which 1 have injured. My exe- 
hitn up alive, and should he be an accomplice, a cution will prove an example for the world, but 
solemn promise of pardon besides—^ powftrful no recompense for my crimes. I have an abhor- 
inducement for the dregs mankfml. The in- roncc forvice,a»d feelan ardfcnt desire for virtue, 
tegrity of ,tho'£ who had betrayed both God anil 1 have displayed abilities, which have .rendered 
mm was but a poor security for his life, Sleey me ifte teiror of my country, l hope l still retain 
from this moment fled his eye-lids,; constant fear som# to In* useful to it. 

of death preyed upfln his rest; the jfhdstiy spectre # “Fain cotiscious ? tJiat 1 require what is un- 
of suspicion ha*m<ed him wherevor herfled ; tor- precodenrffd. My life is forfeited, it does not 
tured him, whenawake; couched on his pillow, become nit to enter on stipiflatiops with justice, 
when he went Wo sleep; and terifiecf him ■<<, Butjl do «w>t r appear before you in fetters and 
horrid dreams. His conscience, which long had chains,-j-sflll 1 am free—and my fear has the 
been dumb, at the same time regained the power smallestsha^e in my prayer, 
of speech, and the canker-worm of repentance, “ 1' is mercy for which 1 entreat you. A claim 
which had been asleep, awoke jt this general on juntas, ifl even had one, I would not per¬ 
form in his breast. Allhp hatred fell now from sutne to adduce.—However, l ipay still be aliow- 


, .iiankind and turned its tcrnb.c edge again-t him- 
j self. Me forgave all nature, and found nobody 
to curse but himself alone. 

.Vice had accomplished its lesson on the tin- 
ha 1 , pv wretch; Kts sound natural judgment at 
^ last triumphed over the sad deception. Now he 
; felt how low he was fallen; a more settled m«- 
| luucholy succeeded In the place of wild despair, 
j He wished with teats to lecal the past, for he was 
; now positive, that he would lead qf'.te a different 
■ Jlife. lie begancto hope that he might still be 
I honest, because Jie felt he could be so. At the 
i highest pitch of his iniquity, Jie was perhaps 
1 nearer the good, than he was before Ins fust trans- 
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ed to remind my judges of one circumstance, 
The *ra of my crimes commences with the 
sentence which for ever depiivetf me of honom. 
Had equity been tjjen less denied g'e, 1 should 
nbw perhaps have no.need of mercy. 

“ Let mercy takg place of law^ my sovereign. 
It is in your gracious power to dispense v;ith the 
laws in my behalf; corffer upon me my life. It 
shall from the present moment j^e devo’ed tff 
}our service, if you can, let me know your most 
gracious will from the public papers, and 1 slid! 
on your princely word present r»y*elf in the capi¬ 
tal, If you have determined otherwise with fte, 
let justice do its duty, 1 must do mine ’’ 

This peti'ion renamed unan.wmeH, as Vikc 
wise a second and a tliiid^in which ihe suppli¬ 
cant begged for the place of a diaguon in the 
prince's servfte —His iiope of a pardon tot lly 
extinguished, he formed therefore the resolution 
of (lying out of the country, and of dying as a 
gallant soldier in^he serviru of thekmg ofPrussij 

He escaped happily from his band, and began 
his jiiurney. The way led him through a small 
country town, where he meant to pans the night. 
A short time before, stricter rqanc'ites had been 
i’.sucd throughout the whole country for the 
vigorous examination of travellers, because tfir 
sovereign, princemf the empire, had “taken part 
in the war. “Such ordwrsjiad also been enjoined 
to the examiner of this town, who was sitting on 

• a ben'-h before the pate as the landlord oftheriuii 
rode up to it. The equipage of this man exhi- 
bited^somcthing comic, and at the same time 
frightful and wild The Rosmantc on wlflWfhe 
•rode, and the hurlesque choice of his garments, 
where his taste had probably been less consulted 
thin the chronology of his robberies, made a 
wonderful contrast with a face on which was dis¬ 
played so inan^‘ vTStteijt affections, like mangled 
carcases on a fv*ld of battle. 'iVe* examiner 
stopped short at the sight of this strange wanderer^ 
He had grown gray afthe gate, and a forty years 
experience had rendcred.hun an infallible physic 
ognomist for all vagabonds. The kedh eye o‘f 
this scrutinizing interrogator did not even here 
m.stake his man. He immediately shut the gate, 
and layifig hold of the seins, ijemafidelf of the 
rider hi* passport. Wolf was prepared for spun¬ 
tiling of this kind, and caniecf really a passport 
with him, which he hacFJatcly taken frfim a« 
itietchint, whom he had robbed. Butthis single 
testimony was not sufficient to temovAuspiciom 
confirmed by a forty years eicperienep^Ar to pro¬ 
voke the oracle at the gate to a revocation. The 
examiner credited his own eyes mye than this 
paper, and Wolf was compelled to follow him to 
the justice. 

The justice of the place examined the passport 

• and declared it to be good, lie was t greet lover 


of news, and was particularly fund of talking 
politics over a bottle. The pus-iwvrt informed 
huil, that the Jbearur came diicctly ■ >ni the 
crii'liy’s countrv, where the th- •tre* of the war 
then was, H hoped to draw’ i mil 'he , r.uiger 
son#; private information, md - m b e-k a ,e. re¬ 
tard with the p i-..piSit > to invite him to drink, a 
glass^f vvii^itl.i h.m. *. 

Nf ■imwlnle the landlord stuimed before the 
jn'dnjps ; the ludicrous spcclacl" hid .iltnrtifl 
tile no' \ge of the mob, and asseipd.d tin in in 
floelc, about ii'in A g.'iTeial m 1 1 r 11 ..r m e--, 
they poult alternately al the steid and nder, till 
at last the wantonness ot the iioo h* intl -d i.» 
downright riot. Tit • horse at v och over* out* 
pointed, unfor'nn i'rly happened to be a stolen 
one ; lie miagie d tli t ihe hoisc hoi been ad¬ 
vertised and w s know’). The uiie v p’Vt<d hrjs- 
pitali yof the jubilee oonfiini, bun in In, sus¬ 
picions. Now he i. f■ I!v* pnMinded ih"t the 
irnpo.ture of bis pas.port is dele ted, and that 
the mviution isoulv a snare to r t. h him alive 
and without r M>ijnrc A bad eon-cir nc** makes 
him a hlnr^heid ; he pm, ,;mi, to his horse, 
and ^llops off without returning an answer. 

This sudifcn flight is the <ign.il for yWrsnit. 

A g«nenl Iflie am! erv R r.i • 1, “ slop thi f J” 
and every one fled after him The iift* and death 
of tl^ rifl'-r is at stake, he has “ahwady gut the 
tarj of his # pursueis, they pant breathless after 

In#, hUfc»dfr>ai»his delivery-but a h'-avy hand 

presses invisibly agun,t lino, the hour of Instate 
is run, the inexorable Nemesis detain, h rdentor. 
Th" stieei to which lie had ironed himself has 
no outlet; he is obliged io turn upon his pur¬ 
suers. * • 

The nmsf of this afFair, in ihr* mean tint*, had 

• w • 

put the whole town in coiim otion, crowds g ther 

on crowds, ev« v s reet is basneadoed, a ho-t of 
foe, advanc • .igantsi him. He takes out a pistol, 
the populace Idli Jiack; he determine, to opt It 
himself a wav by force through the cmwd “ i’ll 
blow out tha in n’> brain,,” tries he, “ who is 
fooh'ardy enough to slop me.” F< |r i onunands 
a g'tieril ^uise;—a resolute journeym n snu th 
at last lays hfld 6f l\s*Jtm from btdniei, seizes 
the finger with whi h, Iran.g' wtfli despur. he 
was just going to draw 5|u* 'rigger, and (must 
it out o| joint • The pist..| t.d tne defencele'S 
wretch i#n>nf from hi, hoise, and dragged back 
ill tnumpleto the ju,tices. e 

“ Who are yon, fellow ?” asked the judge m 
• somewhat tarsh tone of voice. 

** A man who is resolved to au,wer no ques¬ 
tions, until they are more civilly asktd.” 

“ Who are you then' 

“ For what 1 passed myself l have travelled 
through Germanv, bug such rude imperiiu- nee as 
i have met with here is to he found nowhere." 
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" Your hasty flight rrndensyou very suspicious. 
Wbv did you fly?” 1 

“ because I wsfs weary of being the laughlig 
stock of your populace.” I 

“ You threatened to fire on them." * 

“ My pistol was not loaded, you may exardine 
it, you will find^nobill in it* * 

“ Why do yoi^ carry secret weapn^g with^ou^” 
“ Because 1 have thisgs of vatii£ with me, and 
because I have been warned of acenain landlord 
of the Sun, vjjho is said to infest this pajt of the 
country.” * * 

** Your answers say a great deal for your bold¬ 
ness, but nothing for your exculpation. I allow 
^'Ou fcll to-morrow to tell me the truth.” 

“ 1 will remain by the answers I have given.” 

“ Lead him to the lower.” 

“To the tower?—your worship, 1 hop^there | 
is still justice in the land. 1 shall require satis¬ 
faction.” • 

“ i shall give it you as soon as you can ju ,tify 
yourself.” 

The next morning the justice considered tfiat 
the stranger might perhaps be innocent, that the 
authoritative manner of|peakmg would hate huf 
little infii/tyice or. his obstinacy, and fliat it wpuld 
be belter to treat him with decency and morfera- 
tion He assembled the jury of the pJUce, and 
ordered the prisonev to be trronghS. before them. 

“ Pardon me, Sir, if in the first moment of my 
passion I yesterday spoke a little b.uvblv yojj,” 
*f With pleasure, if you address me m this 
manner.” 

“ Our laws are severe, and your affair made a 
noise, I cannot set you at liberty without in- 
fiinging my dirv. Appearances are against you, 

I wisVyou could say something to rye by which 
they might he confuted ” 4 

But if I knev» nothing r” e 
'* Then I must stare the case to government, 
and you remain so long in cu.-/odv,” 

“And then 5” , 


“ Then you run the danger of being whipped 
over the frontiers as a va grant, or if they deal 
gj^ciously with ybe, they will force you to enlist.” 

lie was forborne moments sjlent, and appeared 
to have a severe conflict with himself; then ks 
turned boldly towards the jud^e. 

“ Can 1 be a quarter of an hour alone with 
you ?” * 

The iury locked at one another in a doubtful 
manner, hut retired on a commanding wiuk from 
their superior. 

.“ Now what is. your request ?” 
w Your behaviour of yesterday, Sir, would never 
! have brought me to a confession, for I set force 
at defiance The delicacy with which you have 
treated me this day nas inspired me with confi¬ 
dence and respect towards yOu. I believe that 
you an* a ntan of honour.” (t 

f “ What haveq'ou to say to me ? ‘ 

“ 1 see tli.it ypu aie a man of honour. 1 have 
long wished for such a man as you. Allow me 
yiiur right hand.” 

“ What is the use of all this 
“ Thy hqad is grey and reverend, you have 
lived long m the world, have had perhaps soirows 
enough of your own—is it not s ? and are be- 
co?me more inclined 5 to pity the ini-ery of your 
fellow-creatures ?” 

“ Sir, what is the meaning of thT 
“ You are now on the brink of eternity, soon 
will «you yourseh st^nd in need of mercy from 
God; you will*not refuse it-to ntw—Lave you 
no idea of what I am going to say ? With whom 
doijiMw suppose you speak ?” 

“ What is all this ? you frighten me.” 

“ Have you s*ill no idea—Write to your 
prince ui what state you found me, and that I 
was myself from free choice my betrayer ; may 
God hereafter be merciful tc v b im as he will pre- 
| sently be to tne ; entreat his pity in my behalf, * 
| father, and let i> tear fall on your report.—I am 
i the landlord of the Sun.” , 
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TO BECOME A MARSHAL. 
. • ° 

A TRUE STCllY. 

V 


The state numbered theCodnt\tom B— 
among the mu.t meritorious of its members He 
wasequaliv respected by the court wd his fellows 
ciiizans in general. In a long and eventful war, 
in winch twocivilizednationsnotonly disregarded 
at times all the principles of civilization but even 
of humanity itself, he rifted fouhis country his 
life, his property, and all (rat he possessed. He 
was the only general whom the enemy alike 


feared an<! esteemed, before whom he fled, and 
whom he} nevertheless, lovSd. The same man 
wht^in tM ( field fought with lion-like courage, 
who smjle^ with undaunted brow at wounds and 
danger, wa£ always a mild conqueror after the 
battle; he maintained the most rigid discipline, 
attacking none but armed warriors, and protecting 
the citizen and the peasant. This magnanimity 
often rendered the short interval of repose after a 
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victory more serviceable to his party than the seen assisting to sign the peace hy which his 
victory itself. exhausted countiy was again restored to peace 

t He now began to grow old, hfgh in fame an^ and prosperity. Carefully at alf ostentation was 
rank, and possessory; wealth and the leisure to avoiifcd, yet wherever the spectator 'turned his 
enjoy it. Enjoying the rank of field-marshal, eye,m* gbserved some glorious scene from the 
and a considerable s^ary, he passld the greatest life (M the heroic veteran. 

jiartof theyeoron his estate in thecountry, spend- Tins plan the Colofiel kept a profodnd secret, 
ing but a very few moifths in the noisy capital, tfne^a^tw dj^wafier the saloon \^9» finished, he 
Jt was only on particular occasion^ that his so- gave a grand entertainment in it to a numerous) 
tereign applied lo him for his advice, but he had comptfiy. It is scarcely possible to conceive the* 
always the satisfaction of seeing that it was surprize qf the old Count, at his enhance, when 
followed. All the courtiers testified the highest he beheld so many testimoniesof his merits, and 
respect for him ; by all the goodftie was belovet, when the novelty of the thing itself, the con- 
and fioin the soldiery he received the endearing ,gratulations of all the company, and a mixed 
appellation of father. emotion of modesty and delight quite over- 

But he was still more happy in the circle of powered him, It Was some minutes before his 
his family. It was,?ndee<£ but small, for he was feelings allowed him the power of utterance, 
the father of •inly two daughters aud one son. J when vyth a look of affection he thus addressed 
The former were the wives of virtuous men, and ^ his son : “ You did right to keep this intention 
the latter, who had already attained the rank of j of^ours a secret from me, if you were bent on 
colonel, hadfora%by an advantageous marriage I executing it, 1 should otherwise have prevented 
into the possession of considerable property, ana j wha^now it is too late to hinder. To reprove 
an estate contiguous to that o?’ his father, whose I you for it now would certainly be regarded a 
example he incessantly emulated, and not with- mere farce ; yid I therefore consider this seriesof 
e*it success. Never was fathe’r more tenderly paintir^s as a tribute of fijjal respect, not as food 
attached to his son; never did son treat his father for my vanif}. But—, but—” conlipated he, 
with greater respect* * ’ shaking his head with an equivocal smile. 

The young Count once added a whale wing to • “ What do you mean to say, father ■" 
his mansion, <ftid in thistyng he constructed a “ l^iat tins painted Siography pkrtakes of all 
very beautiful saloon. The walls of the latter | the errors of^jjose which are written without this 
required to be decorated with paintings, andfijr know\edg^as4 aonsent of the heroes of them, 
the subjftts“<lf* > them the Colonel selected the Too often this or the other circumstance «is 
principal events of the glorious life of his father, omitted, and yet perhaps this very circumstance 
* These scenes, as he rightly judged* woul&aftr which is thus omitted is the principle trait of the 
surpass the most costly tapestry that he could' whole. In this instance too— 
procure, and would be more honourable than Here he paused,*and«as he uttered the last 
the completest genealogy. To execute this idea, words, the of paternal affection was changed 
he employed the most celebrated painters in the into a half satirical slftule. He was requested to 
country, and thrfiliboprs werp the more success- fiuish what he. tgas going to say, and concluded 
ful, because they # were convinced thrft they were as follows : “ In this instance, too, if the short 
not exerting thetr talents merely for a pecuniary ( compass of my life igto be thus represented, one 
reward, but on a subject worthy of immortality, very heroic action is wanting^ an actinn so im- 
On one side the Count was seen throwing a ,,portaqt in its result, that were it not for that, we 
statftlard with liis own hands into the midtt of the should not perhaps this day be so ^hcerfully 
enemy’s cavalry, that by this truly Roman str»- assenrtled, at least not under the same fiir- 
tagero, he mi^ht animate"the wavering ranks of cumstances as s» present* Remind me, my son, 
his own troops to a nesj attack. In another ot this subject to-naorrow at tea j it would indeed 
place ha was represented at tfie storming of ^ be a pity were it to be lost *’ 
besieged town, forgetting that he was the general, *The Marshal jras again urged on all sides to* 
sharing the dangers of the cleanest soldiers,-and , favour aheawhdle company witij a relation of iha 
inflaming their ardour by his exampft. In a anecdote, btft ho persisted with a-smile in his re- 
third piece, he was %een rescuing his lovereign fusal. f inding their intreaties unavailing, they 
from the hands of a hostile corps bj irtiom^hc si^down A tifile, and the preceding conversa- 
had, while hunting, been surprised taken tion was, or stemed to be soon forgotten, 
prisoner. Another represented him yi another The young Count Von B—— had, however, 
battle, sinking wounded from his horse, and at .treasured up every syllable his father had utiere^, 
the same nu meut pointing with his hand to the and did not forgqt at thevippoirued.timeto remind 
enemy, as if to s^y : “ Rush forward, and give him of his promise. ’Tis no more than Ijex- 
yourselves no concern about me.” Again he was pccteil," replied the Field-marshal smiling, “ and 
JV* XX IT. Vol. III. U 
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I 


LA beiIle assembles; 


it is but that I should acquit myself of this 
tlf’ht, but lot us first go into the saloon and he 


few 


minutes. 


They aciord- 


I 


alonC there for 
iuply wen*. 

“ Y.*u have concluded the series of pictf res, 
said the veteran, “ with that in v^uch 
lnonuch confers on me th^order of knightljood, 
and the marshal's truncheon. This is a great 
violation of'htstorical (ruth, ■fo^* u haV: tere 
, combined in one mefment events that were se¬ 
parated by an interval of fifteen years, and have 
blended the r actiony of two different priticef per¬ 
formed under totally different circumstances. 
That, however, is not of much consequence.— 
But from the place which that picture occupies/ 
wSuld not every spectator suppose that the rank 
of Field-marshal had been conferred on me as a 
reward for some of the actions commemorated 
hero, or for the whole of them together*” 

Young Count. Most certainly. 

Old Count. And yet nothing can be more 
erroneous; for the achievement^whieh obtained 
»o high a reward, is totally omitted in this series. 

Young Count. How so, father? Is it possible 
that from forgetfulness ■ -- . • 

c 

Old Count. Not fr»m forgetfulness, but from 
ignorance, which 1 excuse as readily a£ your 
present surprize. You were very young when I 
obtained this t f>romotiun* 1 n^er (petitioned th£ 
circumstance either to you or to any otter per¬ 
son. and I must first look roundrto see thnt we 

- i . —o • 

are quite alone. - 

* Young Count. We are. 

Old Count. Let us then go through this 
series of actions, as well as the rewards conferred 
for them ! This lame arm ^js a consequence of 
that battle, in which *with such boldness and 
siicc ms I threw our standard among thf hostile 
squadrons. The left wing was already flying, 
and the right began to flinch. *The latter now 
pressed onward, and the former rallied. I was 
then only major, and a maJor*I remained. My 
general, one of the first that took to his heels in 
order to preserve his precious life, received a*| 
considerable gratuity as a recompence for h* con¬ 
duct on that arduously. In that?battle when 
I fell woundeS from my morse, I was taken pri¬ 
soner; my Wound was badly healed, !• was for¬ 
gotten m the exchange, and was at length rrn- 
somed from my own private prcfpprty. 

Young Count.* How ? ‘ 

Old Count. (Proceeding, as thougfi he had not 
heard his son’s exclamation.) . T.he scar on 
my forehead reminds me but too 4 well, without 
any picture, of that fortress, which cost us almost 
a whole camp-.ign, and which} at last, I may say 
it without vanity, was taken and preserved in 
aonscqucnce of my disptfsitionswlone. I repeat, 
pTlwvid, for 1 was obliged to dye my sword in 


the blood of several of my own soldiers, to re. 
strain their disposition for murdering, plundering 
and burning. Qn my return, the Prince thanked 
fne before the whole court, and the same day apt 
pointed the priin*-minister‘s*son, a boy of seven¬ 
teen, to the pgst of governor of the newly con¬ 
quered place. He nfost graciously offered me 
the next command upder this stripling, and 
seemed astonished when I refused it. It was not 
without thefcreatest difficulty that 1 escaped being 
exiled or confined for life in a fortification, after 
that peace, which, notwithstanding my unlimited 
lowers, I migfy perhaps have been in too great 
a hurry to conclude ; for I •forgot to insist on the 
cession of a tract containing more than twelve 
hundred acres, memly from the silly apprehen¬ 
sion lest the war shtuld continue another year, 
and cost us some millions morepf money, and 
some thousand^ of human lives. • 

Young Count. By G—d, father, that was 
scandalous. 

i Old Count. Let me finish !* Thtf best is yet to 
come. You must feve seen the snuff-box, which 
the rescue of my sovereign while hunting pro¬ 
cured me/ 11 was certainly rathei rash of him 
to take such a diversion in an enemy’s countrV, 
und that too at a time when every peasant might 
be considered as a foe or a spy. I had, however* 
my spies, and kept a body of mqo on whom £ 
could depend in reSdmess. The enemy were 
obliged to relinquish their booty, and I was pre¬ 
sented with thjt box, of the»va! .****&peahaps one 
hundred and fifty dollars, as an indemnification 
fgrjjte losssof a fine hprse, worth at least a thou¬ 
sand. The chamberlain by the Prince’s side, 
who manfully clapped his hand to his cutlass, but 
unfortunately never drew it, was appointed 
marshal of the court for his faithful services. It 
was supposed some tokcrj£*si£ i .discontent were 
perceive^ iq me, ahd on that account I was like¬ 
wise presentc4„with this ordef, which put me to 
^ a great expence without producing the smallest 
advantage. You look grave, my son, more so 
than 1 fished. What will you do, when I tell 
you, that for fifteen years I remained just what I 
was ? 

Yoyng Count. Fifteen years; but, perhaps, 
pusposely, fa the-; pelhaps from self-denial? 

Old Count. It would ceitainly sound welt in 
me ( to assume the tone of a philosopher, practis¬ 
ing the ^austerities' of self-denial. But truth is 
superior^ to such a character, though perhaps 
truth ni|y not sound so agreeably. It was not 
frdm myt'dwn fault (for love to my family made 
me eaferly desirous of promotion) that I remained 
unrewarded, but because there were always 
courtiers who, if not more worthy, were at least 
more fortunate; because the Prince whose life, 
liberty, and glory 1 had more than once preserved, 
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at length died, and his successor considered services 
previously gendered to the state, as already recom- 
penced. Weary,of hollow promises, of tediouft 
expectation and disappointed hope,4 was on the 
poAnt of relinquishing the matter entirely and of 
retiring into the obscenity «f a country life, when 
fortune afforded me an opportunity for an achieve¬ 
ment, which ^immediately procured me promo¬ 
tion and realized all my wishes. ■ 

• Young Count. And what was that achieve¬ 
ment’ I entreat you, my excellent father, to 
speak without reserve ! What was it ’ 

Old Count. (Smiling), O itVnight easily ft 
painted too. A river of considerable breadth, 
some ladies shrieking and weeping on the bank, 
myself on horseback^tlmost in the middle of the 
stream, and in my hands a rfripping, half-drowned 
lap-dog. Notftoo many objects ; are they, think 
you ’ • 

Young Count. How, father ; aae you serious ? 
Can the saving of g lap-dog——. ^ „ 

Old Count. Yes, the saviiw of a lap-dog was 
the important achievement vmir.h procured me a 
richer recorn pence than all the blood Llost on so 
many different occasions ; than i service of thirty 
years, often embittered by distress; than the ex¬ 
ertions of so many ^ays and ^he watching of so 
many nights. It would be easy for rrte to raise 
your astonishment still higher, were 1 to describe 
the dog itself, old, infirm, with only one eye, re- 
jnarkable neither for form nor cofiiur; or, weftji 
to delineate h»'.ffl5lrd?s, to expatiate on her intrin¬ 
sic merit, her descent, which was the very reverse 
» ofnobft. But no, a regular narrative is tetter 
such a di-jointed account: listen then to me! I 
was one morning taking a ride full of thought. 
The rank of a F teld marshal had just then became 
vacant by the death of Von F—. There 
were many applierxc^qr it; I was one, the oldest 
and the most experienced; but I foresaw that I 
should apply in vain ; for the Ciinister, Vpn 
K- was at that time more uncontroled mo¬ 
narch of the state than thejsovereign himself, and 
the Prince had often given the friends *of the 
favourite the preference to his own. He was; 
to be sure, well enough disposed to me; 1 knew, 
however, .that he expected flattery ftomfltvery I 
one that approached him ; but f was much too! 
proud to pay court to a man, who was trembling" 
at the rod of the schoolmaster, at a twne whai I 
was .confronting danger and 3eath in th# field of 
battle. The success »of my applicatiol might 
easily be predicted even without anjrfpirit of 
prophecy. I was riding, as I said, a Si lost m 


I She was indeed beautiful as the goddess of love, 
j but with respect to the qualities of the heart and 
understanding, nsfture had been very sparing. She 
retained my salutation with an air of great nr- 
gligeftce^and drove a few hundred paces fjrlher 
to th! Dutch farm-house, which, as you know, 
stands close to the*rivcr, wlierj her carriage 
stojjpg#. IjjjjRrder to avoid paisiBg by them 
again, I was just going to*turn my horse into a # 
bridle.|oad to the left, wheji a most lamentable 
outcry as^iled my ear. It proceeded from those 
ladies; I saw them running to and fro in great 
trepidation; and apprehensive lest some accident 
^nighthsve happened, I rode up to the spot, from a 
natural movement, as fast as I could. Thcnnstfess * 
of his excellyicy, as soon as she perc^jved ma 
coming, ran to meet me, with a countenance 
indicative of the utmost distress. “ O, Gene¬ 
ral !” cried she, long before I reached the spot, 

“ Help us I entreat you ! My little favourite— 
yonder he is in the water; he cannot get out, 
we cannot go after him; he will be lost!” 

Without farther reflection, or transferring this 
duty to the pgrson to whom it properly belonged, 

I # meaiB my servant, 1 spuged my horse into the 
river, caught file unfortunate favourite, f*h°> had 
I been a moment later must*inevitably have gone 
)p the bottpm, and restored him to lus mistress. 
Such ^ceneftow took place tlmt if wms difficult 
to suppress, I # sjill not say a smile, but loud bursts 
of IzaighMafaata.It is impossible for the tendeiest 
mother to express more extravagant joy over 
her only son, whom she supposes among the 
slain and who returns unhurt to her embraces. 
Besides, the high-flown congratulations of the 
company, their einfllatim to caress the little 


jost i 

thought, when a carriage passed me ;^I looked 
tip and perceived in it the mistress of the fa¬ 
vourite, a creature who had raised herself from 
the situation of chambermaid to the possession 
•f unbounded influence over her former master. 


favouiite, ai^t their fear lest he should wet Stfeir 
clothes ;*their exclafhations, out-cries, and talk¬ 
ing all together,^produced a scene of confusion 
that was irresistibly ludicrous. Thinking that 1 
Jiad performed my part, 1 was going to take 
[leave and ride away, when tjje overjoyed lady 
ifo urgently entreated me to favour them a little 
longeewith my company, that I sufFegxl myself 
to be*persufded, alighted and offered her my 
arm. “ Genera#,” whi\i?red she, taking hold of 
it,«if I evjr forget this service, qr lefc it pass ,un- 
rewatded; if the minister be not frum this day 
your warmest friend; if your present application 
J>e not spdbdil/successful; or»tf I ever suffer 
you to ask fee any* favour in vain, may the same 
accident Which to-day happened to my lap-dug, 
be|il me the nfxt time I go abroad." I bowed, 
in token of obligation, but without making any 
reply ; for to confess the truth, I was too proud to 
express much gratitude to such a woman, and yet 
too attentive to rt^y own anterest entirely to reject 
any advantage that thtev itself in my way. At 

U a 
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any rate, l was fully resolved never 10 put her in t 
mind again of the affair. I 

Next mornifig, however, thj minister drcj n me 1 
to the corner of a window in the Prince’,' anti- 
chamber, and assured me, that the sovereign had 
lately mentioned me several times in fne ^hand¬ 
somest terms ; that he had confirmed hfm in 
these favougab^e sentiments, and^ad the strongest 
hope that he should joon be able to*congratulate '■ 
me on the attainment of my wishes. ^Ie was 
right; for \be same month I was promoted to 
the rank which I »iow hold. Had not nty con¬ 


science attested that I had earned this elevation 
by many preceding actions, be assured that I 
^should have reAused it; but a survey* of my past 
life, and a look at you, caused me to accept the 
proffered promotion. It ialndeed possible that 
I may be mistaken in my conjectures , the whole 
may have been a mere 'coincidence of the circum¬ 
stances. But yet, my son, I cannot help thinking 
that the poor dog deserved a place, and I shall at 
least wish lhat you may once have occasion to 
relate a similar story to your son. 


A DESCRIPTION OF POLAND, 

WITH RESPECT TO THE PER|ONS, MANNERS, BRESS, &C. OF THP-PEOPLE. 


1 am in doubt, whether 1 should call the 
Poles a tall people, or not. That there are many 
above the common stature, is unquestionable; 
but 1 think the idea will be niyre fairly gen**, 
ralized by the assertion, that they are a'.jout the 
middltfSijze. They are rarely corpul&nt. Their com¬ 
plexions are fair, often colourltss, and generally 
with far less colour than the English, The eyes 
and hair ire v usually liglat, though\here are many 
beautiful exceptions. It n°ver struck me, that 
they possess any strongly marked^•'■wuliariiy of 
feature. The general expression of the coun¬ 
tenance is amiable, friendly, and interesting—- 
the natural result of their general character. 

There are no traces remaining of that bold and 
daring spirit, which 1.0 peculiarly characterised 
tlftf rugged virtues of their Sarm^'ian ancestors. 
1 by no means intend to fay, that they are de¬ 
ficient in the ordinary and gentlemanly courage; 
but we no where discover those symptoms of 
Strong thought which impels to intelligent ac ( -„ 
tivity and entcrqrize. 

Their manners are singularly polite, open, aryj 
pffable—.no insolent pride, no disgusting hmutew, 
.conscious of their rank, as ;s natural *aod in¬ 
evitable; bus they knew how* 1 to descend with 
.grace and dignjfied kindness. , 

I cannot give a nfore apt, or a more illustrious 
example, than the Prince Caatrtoryski. His'per¬ 
son is, perh ips r rather below thte middle staturg, 
but erect and well proportioned;, his counte¬ 
nance, open and sanguine, invites to friendly in¬ 
tercourse; his forehead clear, 9peh, and $r»r a 
man who has passed the meridian of life,.remark¬ 
ably free from wrinkles; his nusp is slightly aqui¬ 
line; his eyes—dark, bright, and playful, iorii 
cative of a lively fane*—are well overshadowed 
with eyebrows slightly arched, raised, and move¬ 
able by the electric touches of thought; it is a 


I face expressive of intelligence, with the total 
'absence of all indie. 1 turns of laborious effort.— 
His manners are Midesccndmg, kind, and fami¬ 
liar, beyond all praise Every one feels at ease 
in his company* fiorn his various and extensive 
knowledge, both of books and of men, ht, can 
adapt himself vutlrfacility pull persons and cha¬ 
racters. *\’et he has more rral dignity than is 
often seen even in persons of tha first rmk. In 
truth, he cannot help being conscious that he 
loses nothing‘oy a near inspection. His intel¬ 
lectual superiority screens lrmrEotM the possibi¬ 
lity of all contempt, as an effect of familiarity. 

more intimately he is known, the nlOre sin¬ 
cerely is he loved, the more certainly admired — 
But the quality which imparts the great charm 
to his manners and convention is, the real and 
manifest benignity of heait, which flows in every 
word, and prompts to evpf-atttfon. 1 have often 
heard him'spoken of by different people, on oc¬ 
casions, and Ifi situations, which totally precluded 
all sentiments of flattery or views of interest; 
and the genuine expressions of affection and 
esteeng have been so distinctly marked oil the 
.countenances of the speakers, as to render it im¬ 
possible to doubt the worthiness and true respec¬ 
tability of character in the object which had 
awakened them'. 

*The person ef the Count Zamoyski is tall and 
erect. His complexion clear, blit colourless; 
light hVir; a long nose; eyes light and large, 
with a (countenance singularly open and bene- 
vplcntrf a very good face. He has evidently the 
appe^rahee and manners of a gentleman ; but, 
u hat is fir higher praise, his excellence of heart 
shines through all his conduct. I have never seen 
a human being whose disposition is more essen¬ 
tially good and honourable. He delights to con¬ 
template pictures of happiness and of perfection. 
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If he has followed a character, even m a play, 
with interest and admiration, it painfully wounds 
his sensibility, to find that character deviate from 
honour, and thus mar the virtuous reveries %is 
fancy had been Weaving. Nothftg could give 
him a more deep regret than the,thought that he 
had injured a single human being. These ad¬ 
mirable qualities, I Jiave before observed, are 
not likely to lie inert and useless. • 

I have spoken thus particular^ of these two 
illustrious men, because 1 happened to know 
^thein be^t; without intending the slightest dis¬ 
respect to many other noble ^olcs, whom l^iad 
the honour of seeing. Of ofliers, indeed, the 
characters 1 should be enabled to give would In* 
so general, as to be little fluttering to themselves, 
and as little amuswg to «iy readers. 

My fair t juuntiy-women will now be curious 
to know something about the ladies of Poland, 
and 1 proceed to gra'ify their curiosity. Whclhtr 
I shall flatter their vanity quite so much as they 
.could wish, I Whall leave themselves, to dqfer 
mine. I must assuie then*, at the outset, that I 
have high praises to bestow on foreigners ; yet, 
on striking an equitable balance* I am free 
’ to acknowledge that the advantage is Still their 
own. • • 

In point of sUfure and general appearance, I 
have scarcely any remark to nuke which coulrf 
discriminate the Polish ladies from the English. 
Their complexions are fair and clear, pgrhaps 
more gen% al ij> aa l ourless than jhose of English 
ladies. Rouge is almost universal, except among 
yowng girls. The quantity, as it may sewn, is in 
some sort of pioportion to the rank of thelady, 
and certainly increases with the age: for a wo¬ 
man advanced in years is rouged even to the eyes. 
Their teeth are commonly good: hair and eyes 
generally Ugl^ though with many exceptions. 
• Their cast of featuWis is eXtremety various; and 
I should be quite at a loss to ^select any which 
should be nationally characteristic. I shall*thei*- 
fore content myself with giving two or three ex¬ 
amples; premising, however, a hint^to Englifh 
ladies, not to be loo much in a hurry with their 
general conclusions respecting all Polish lathes, 
grounded on these select particulars. 

The Countess Za«*oysiw* —Tfiis ftdy is tall 
and slender, with an elegance of form, wh*ch*the 
loveliest of the graces might behold with envy. 
She is of that class of beifuty, wfuclj in common 
language we call |ark, as she has <*rk hair and 
dark eyes; yet her complexion is bJiutifulIy fair 
and clear; her nose and chin feminine, wjdl and 
delicately shaped ; her teeth white aiW regular; 
her mouth well formed, with svAetly pouting 
lips. She has that part of beauty in which ladies 
are most deficient—a fine, smooth, and open 
forehead, which loses nothing or being shown, 


lfiS 

and of which the lower part is graced with beau¬ 
tiful dark eye-brow^ exhibiting the gently wav¬ 
ing line, expressive of taste and feeling. If I 
m.ly be permitted to notice any quality which 
mily be thought to dint the lustre of this assein- 
blsc jf beauties—it is that her lovely eyesaie 
nry. exactly in a line with each oilier; hut the 
deviation is so trifling, as to he/)bb<.rved only in 
carfciTn pn^'-.iffns ui the face; rxir*arn 1 sensible 
thatat detracts any thing from the general effect. 

It islas a ‘■pot upon the glmious face of the sun, 
wfjich serves to augment (^contrast Ins effulgent 
brightness. Her eye-lids, the edges finely curved, 
and adorned wnh dark eye-ladies, open and lift 
tliemselves^with peculiar beauty ; and when hcQ 
eyes, in soft and lambent lustre, are cast heaven¬ 
ward, her <oul rapt in pleasing contemplation, 
she then displays one of her most beautiful and 
mteifsting attitudes. In this attitude she has sat 
for her picture. 

But the powerful magic of this lady’s beauty 
proceeds from that sensibility which pervades 
and animates her lovely form. It is this which 
gives a natural ease, an inimitable grace, to all 
her movements, which art alone can never be- 
stosl: It^s this whicl* tunes her voice to soft, 
melodious accents—which mspiraff her with 
elevated sentiment, ai*l the touch of sytn- 
pathy. • , , . 

Vhen her soul is up—wflen he? feelings are 
awake, amVin search of objects to keep them in 
ptay, s^Kf'Will'often go to her instrument; and 
the obedient strings, responsive to the ellctnc 
kiss, will proudly lise in full and warbled hir- 
monv, or gently sink in dying sounds, winch melt 
and pierce the soul. 

But her quahnr itions end not with the ordi¬ 
nary •fenAle accomplishments. She h.*s a high 
relish for the beauuci of poetry, and a delicate 
taste in tin* froductions of fine literature in ee- 
neial. Of this I had once <• -t riling proof She 
had been readuif? on a certain day in one of the 
volumes of J.a Iiui'>e • ami had been both in¬ 
formed and delightr ! On joining the company 
lif the saloon, her countenance was Hushed with 
sentiment and intf r^t, and die expressed her 
grateful acknowledgments to the writer who had 
give!* her pleasir.sso refined tmd Exquisite. Such 
men (said she) 1 wouhMoad '»ith honours while 
alive, and wflien dead, would erect statues to 
their memories. In such«a spul, the enthu¬ 
siast po^ would wish to establish his splendid 
empire. 

But I shall be reminded, I am afr tid, that I am 
not now desciibing the heroine of a romance. I 
admit the justness of the imagined rebuke But 
surely, it were an injury and a '•yrnplom of a mo¬ 
rose and glotwny temper, to speak of beauty and 
excellence so consummate, in the dry and homo- 
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spun terms of vulgar admiration. Why will 
nut ladies be more extensively convinced, that 
it is by qualifications like these jdone, by which 
they can hope to enchain the soul ? Beaut; • is 
not beauty without sentiment, without int )lli- 
gence, without expression. We may adnftrejjhe 
delicacy of contour in a statu*. But lines straight 
or waving, or^iifrved or angular, constitute,not a 
human being. We cannot sympathize wftli f ’a 
Statue; it is intelligent expression—thettvital 
glow of feei ng, whose'pervasive radiance warms 
and illumines the mCgic circle, and weaves Vhe 
deep spells of beauty’s soft dominion The Count 
Zamoyski is worthy of a spouse so amiihle ; and 
.though they arc both still younf!, five boys 
and a girl attest tlie happiness of iheir conjugal 
union. ' ' 

PniNCtss of WiRTEMnEttn— sister of the 
preceding, md consult of the brother of the 
Pnnecof VVirtembetg, muned to our Princess 
Roj.d She is separated, however, from her hus¬ 
band, on account of tie.itment, which has obtained 
and (as report says) has merited the epithet *bf 
hr-jlal It is no dispra'sc to this lady to say that 
she yields to her lovely sister in personal charms <jj 
In feminine accomphshfiieiits, she is^iothing in¬ 
ferior ToTser honour be it said k that nosne 
more aTertienately loves her sister, or is more 
forward in generous adnm.vion oft hen. Vet her 
own person Tias striking arid peculiar bcaities. 
She has the divinest full dark cyi ■f’whijjh e^gr 
adorned the countenance of wonun^ perfectly 
placed, and surrounded by those clerr and delicate 
shadings, which mdicite feeling and genius. Her 
foiehead is clear and oiien,and her fine dirk eye¬ 
brow-. are the seat of unwomed^expression. The 
Iowtrjrait of her face is less perfect, considered 
us belonging to a woman; £ut theSe is, not a 
toature which imprc-ses us as disagreeable. I 
shall present the conrpletest idea f of this lady’s 
fire, and besrow on it, at the same time, no 
ordinary praise, by observing, that it is a striking, ] 
though perhaps a softened resemblance, of that 
of Mrs. Siddons—a resemblance by which she is 
much flattei'cd. The mental quahficationsjof 
this lady, in no wise disnpwnt the expectations 
which arise from the intelligence of heriounte- ! 
nance. If the Jonvfersat^on has happened lu turn f 
on the important lopirf of the affairs of king-, 
doms, I have been astonished at thfc^soundness of 
her observation^ anfi the confi lent^clenmess with j 
which they were uttered. In speakihg of the j 
fa’e of Poland, I once heard her r^na»k, with \ 
an air of reproachful emphasis, “ If we had had r 
a head in Poland, the country might yet have 
been saved!” Perhaps her highness was not far , 
from the truth. I 

Pr i n cess Constant ine^Uza tvrtrR iska .-—At 
the lisk of exciting the envy of the English fair, ; 


I must not forget to speak the praises of this dis¬ 
tinguished beauty. She is about the middle 
stature, her person well-formed, and rftherfull; 
b5t it is the^plenitude of health and joyance ;" 
there is no approach to lustiness. She has •» 
complexion beautifully fair; eyes and hair light, 
though not so light as to betray any sort of weak¬ 
ness. Her features are'perfectly regular and 
If Aintifnl; their expression sweet and natural— 
a healthful anil a joyous beauty, abundant of*- 
love’s choicest blessings. 

In speaking generally of the Polish ladies, in 
poifit of mannersrnd disposition, they appear in 
a very amiable and estimable light. To say of 
Radios of rank, that they are polished and accom¬ 
plished, is no distinctive praise, as those qualifica¬ 
tions may be taken for 1 1 Ante#. But it is to their 
distinguished honour, that their makers are con¬ 
i'ascending, kinri, and alFibh-; afid that their 
4’ide and ideas of rank arc almost uniformly sub¬ 
dued by their singular amiability. 

* , And hive I shall take the liberty th make one 
remark, which people may call moralizing, if 
they please; it i=, that piide never takes deep 
root but in cold civistitutions. The waim, the 
generous, are too much occupied with their own 
feedings, and their affection for others, to attend 
po suggestions exclusively seflish. I trust, that 
the quality I would wish to stigmatize will not 
be confounded with'the pride of elevated 
thoughts—a sens-i of personal dignity, and of 
statton in socie(y, justly rm«h«Xfcai beostjled 
noble, and houourablato human character. 

TheCempasof the Polish ladies, though‘un- 
eontible of great exhilaration, are gentle and 
affectionate—as if formed by nature 

Pour parler d’amour 

Pendant tout le jour. 

Frank and ^.iiyescrveil, they are always free to 
converse; yet l^nlike the sparkling vivacity of 
Ihe French women, who rather storm than invite 
attention, their manners solicit regard by inob- 
frusive allurements—by Attractions more seen}-, 
not less powerful. * 

The national dress of a Polish gentleman con¬ 
sists of avestor waistcoat with sleevesmo.stcom¬ 
monly* of pink, ytlbw, br blue silk, though the 
eobun may vary with the taste of the wearer. 
Over this is worn a loosg tunic of doth, velvet, or 
^lk, according to persons and times, which 
reaches a li^le below the kn«es, and is confined 
about the w^st by a sash of silk. The sleeves are 
full,ahd slashed towards the shoulder, both behind 
and befori; And the open places are lined with 
silk the samecolour with the vest. The breeches 
or rathei trowsers, are on ordinary occasions of 
cjoth ; at other times of silk, likewise of the same 
colour; and their extremities bu the legs are 
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met and coveted, like our pantaloons, by the 
tops of yellow Turkey leather buskins. The 
tunic is ofien at the bosom toadisplay the silk 

• vest beneath, and edged throughout with fflr, 

sometimes with eftnine. The shift collar should 
be open, or confined only by a single button. A 
neck handkerchief, however, is now usually 
added Without doui;s, a roundish cap of some 
gay coloured leather is worn, ornamented wi* 
fur. The head is shaved with *the exception 
only of a ciicular patch of short hair, about .hrtv 
or foui inches ill diameter. Whiskers also, and 
a sabre, as a mark of nobili^, arc essentia k * S 
complete the costume, but the Inter is discon¬ 
tinued. When on horseback, the Polish noble 
has a sumptuous mantle thrown over his shoul¬ 
ders. « • 

This dress is undoubtedly grand and pictur- 
esque, hut more showy than useful. No ore^s 
cai: be founded on a just taste which does nt^ 
join convenience to elegance.* It is now very 
generally hud ffskle. The Foies have adopted 
the English fashions m this, and in some other 
particulars. But there is rarely any considerable 
party without the pieSence of; several persons in 
Rhe ancient national costume. These instances 
are almost always found anwmg elderly men, and 
those too not of thft first consequencrj. 1 do not 
recollect more tlffan a single instance of a young 
person, in genteel comply, thus habited. The 
old farmers retain the ancient cuitora; theygung 

* ones h^e a£:igdahfd it. * 

In winter the Poles formerly wore siblea, the 
skin* of tygers and leopards, &c.»a!so * elects 


fined with wool and edged with lur. This prac. 
lice i, nut wholly discontinued, but their ordinary 
clcehs are now nrore corumorilv lined with wool, 
or Father with prepared shccp-skin; so that a 
Poash gentleman may walk or ride out apparently 
ou% lif a sort of shooting jacket and bools, iho’ 
the fi st would be UneJ with sheep-skin, and the 
list perhaps rj^ith wolf-skin, tin! |jair turned to- 
wfrfls th^leg, The oyly apparent difference 
Yromfthe dress of an Englishman would consist 
in tir ’ furred or velvet cap, lined also with sheep- 
ski*. ff a person goes out during the severity of 
the frost without one of these cap>, he ts liable 
to a headache so tremendous as scaicely to ba 
borne. Thft Poles speak of it with honey, k 
have been so imprudent more rhan once, to walk 
out only with an ordinary hat; and tlfbugh 1 did 
not feel m consequence a headache of the violence 
described, I \et felt enough to be convinced that 
t^ie warning which had been given me was uot 
without reason. The gloves are also lined with 
fur. 

During the summer the rnliugote is worn by 
most persons not of the fisst rank. Tins wool is 
•evidently borrowed from the English ruling-coat. 
It is the common aurtouf, or uppcr-c^l, and is 
worn without ^ny other Holder it. V^ithifl door, 
it ts the ordinary coat aPo in winter. 

The cfiiefcpeculiarity in the # dress yf the ladies 
is, ii^winter, a large silk pelisse, lined or rathe: 
parjtlcd^ y n ft t* wool, and often edged with fur. 
This is used only when they go into the open-air. 
Ill general, their dress differs little or nothing 
from that of English or French ladies. 


A TOUR IN ZEALAND IN TUI YE^yt 15103. 

. BY A NATIVE OF DENMARK* 


I had contracted an intimacy with a youngi 
gentleman at Copenhagen, who came from Nor-^ 
w»y, to enter himself a ^Indent at our university ; 
and we proposed, in the summer of 1802, ,io 
make an excursion into the country. Wo set off 
in the n^onth of June, by the wetternga^, close 
without which a gloriou? moaiSment stanSs on 
the high road, in commemoration of the eRiall¬ 
egation of the peasants. # # , 

The road, on either side,* leads to Icige, hand-' 
some, and even magnificent houses.! At some 
little distance from the monument branches 
into an avenue on the right, compotJl of silt re- 
gular rows of lofty lime to es. Tltrie* lead to 
Frcdencksberg, over fertile and lngbfy cultivated 
fields, many of which have latterly been meta¬ 
morphosed into gardens, suriounding elegant and 
fanciful villas. ‘Thus, this delightful avenue 


assumes an appearance which, encouraged, will 
rival # in taste and natural beauties, the first cure* 
of t))c world. 

A*soon # as the gates are opened on Sunday 
afternoon (thjy are%ftvays shirt during divine 
syrure)^ immense crowds flocjc al;>ng this rojd. 
The avenue fills with coutyany, who ramble to 
tile Rojal Gardens, or the village, where the ear 
is entert»ned* with music Irgm evc-y quarter. 
Mirth and/estivity are universal, and good order 
pervades the whole. 

We eiftervfd the gardens, and passed some 
agreeable hours in viewing the different improve¬ 
ments. They arc not, however, equally deserving 
commendafcon, particularly the canal and water¬ 
fall ; but the grotto, which embowers the spring, 
and th” isingufarly beautiful serpentine walks 
which conduct jou, as it were, through irregular 
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paths of uncultivated nature, deserve particular | 
notice. i 

The palace stantts on a beautiful eminence, Jind | 
forms a coup d'aiil particularly attiactive. IJine 
frees, in romantic groups, range along tfys di'clt- 
vity on the side facing the gardens, throughnhe 
middle of which a rich laifcn has been levelled 
down the slope* V > * c t 

The prospects from, this hill are"every way 
pleasing, but not equally striking. If trjV eye 
wanders itr vjin for mountains, cataracts, preci¬ 
pices, or cascades, tfte heart, at least, is granted; 
it contemplates a country made fertile by the 
cheerful labours of an industiious peasantry. 

* The prospect from that sirleof the palace which 
faces Copenhagen, is most interesting 

To the left lies an avenuelcading to Fredericks- 
berg, overtopping a multitude of well contrasted 
houses and gardens, which extend and vanish 
amidst the larger edifices of the western suburb. 
The monument appears in the perspective 
To the right, an arm of the Baltic divides 
Zealand from the island of Amack, where in¬ 
numerable flocks are seen to graze, frying you at 
once a clear idea of thejndustry and wcaltkr of itS 
inhabitant r , 

In the centre, Copenhagen precants itself with 
a degree of splendour and grandeur difficult toe 
be described. * lts numerous towers, one of^which 
is 380 feet high, majestically renj^their heads 
above lofty bud lings raised up«n 4ft»*jshe(. of 
thm part of the city which was destroyed in 1795, 
which are calculated to impress the traveller with 
ideas of its present magnificence equal to those 
of former tunes, when the gorgeous palace of 
Christiansborg, and the'ancient church of Saint 
Nicholas enriched the scene^ with ^is essential 
difference, however, that formerly the attraction 
lay m us exterior, now it is transferred to the | 
interior; and although the massy piles of ruins 
may seem to derogate from its*importance, the 
deficiency is am^ly supplied by its internal j 
beauties. > { 

The viejy is enlivened by innumerable vessels j 
passing to and from the Baltic, whidj^Iose Stem- j 
selves behind Copenha^'t, re-ajtpear, and glide J 
down the Sound, between the shores of Zealand ; 
and those of Sweden ;* which, as well as the isle 
of Hvecn, are visible from tbi> hill. 

The palace is fnv laige, but if is Handsome ; 
and its delightful rituatv.u, and vianity to the 
cuy,rendei it a mo. dig. blc lettcat for the Prince 
Royal. Here, in the. bo>o n of ftis family, tips 
amiable prince repose*- fiom the fatigues of an ! 
unreiniitcd attention to the duties of his exalted ! 
station ; wliilc the dexteri’y with wfffch he steers j 
hi» bark along the danj; rous # shoal of politics j 
claims the admiration of the world.’ j 

The steady adherence to his word which at- [ 


tends all thispiince’s actions has’ established his 
character, both as a ruler atid a man, with every 
judicious and impartial foreigner; but with his 
own countryipen it has givqn J^irth to sentiments 
of confidence and attachment; which, co-opera/- 
ing with his fxertions, bid^ fair to preserve a 
country.whose real happiness lies in its own lap. 

The Prince married MSria, daughter of Pritica 
fcharles, Stadjholder of Holstein. Several chil¬ 
dren were the fruit of their union, of whom the 
Princess Carolina is the only survivor. She is 
Libout ten years old, but excluded from inheriting 
thC crown by tlielaws of Denmark, which con¬ 
fine the succession to heirs male. 

Just as we were about to leave the gardens, 
the Prince Royal arid his consort entered them, 
privately, to enjoy ari 1 " evening’s walk free from 
form. The interesting sight delated us some 
^time longer, when we pursued ouT way towards 
Roeskilde Inn, .eight ihiles distant from the me¬ 
tropolis, Here we sojourned for the night, and 
set off ag&in at sun-rise. 

Those who are acquainted with the state of this 
country twqnty or thirty years ago, must exult at 
the cliangb time has made for the better; and to 
those who are not, It may perhaps be interesting 
td know how changes so bepeficial could have 
been produced in so short a penoil. 

Formerly, when yoyj.r’et a peasa.it driving his 
waggon to market, the appearance of himself 
naff every thing about him gave you an idea of 
forced obediende. Instead Jt afa^fliy, 'Jou saw 
sullenness on his brow; instead of the cheerful* 
harh.ndman whistling with the fruits of His la¬ 
bour to market, you beheld a slave toiling for a 
merciless master. Encouraged by no one, but 
oppressed by many, he dragged his unwilling 
steps slowly along, reluctantly yielding to the 
strong necessity wljich rqMsefP'nlm of his best 
produce, to satisfy the unfeeling claims of those 
,wheseonly meTit was the accidental superiority* 
of their birth ; so that the fruit of his diligence 
.was certain ruin. If hq dared to remonstrate he 
was chastised; if his lands did not.thrive he was 
called lazy, and turned out of the farm by the lord 
of the manor. If industrious, and his lands im¬ 
prove^ he*'was jjismissfd by the lady, who always 
£ound out some deserving favourite to reap the 
rewards of this poor man’s industry. His old age 
was ‘uucheev.M by tfye fruits of those trees he had 
planted his youth ; and his de.uh-bed uncon¬ 
soled by yc comforts he might otherwise have 
left his oly^ren. 

Suclj., ayd numberless other abuses, at length 
rendered t^e peasant supine, spiritless, and unfit 
for enterprise!. The gloom extended to every 
thing around him the houses, land, cattle, all 
were tinctured with his wretchedness. 

When I therefore reflect on hit miserable lot. 
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i cannot sufficiently respect and admire those 
proprietory of l*nd$ whose philanthropy was 
( tous< d in his behalf.—Vassalage was abolished); 
the lands were parcelled out in lots) upon which 
fJrm-houses wcie erected, and those peasants only 
remained in the viVage whose lands were con¬ 
tiguous. This arrangement made the peasant 
his own master. He could now act according t^ 
his own judgment; he had merelyliis own be¬ 
nefit to consult, not that of others 

While indulging these reflections, cheered by | 
the smiling fertility of the surrounding county, • 
<we imperceptibly reached the •valley in which 
Roeskildc, the mo-.t ancient town of.Zealand, is n 
situated. As it has been constantly on the de¬ 
cline, nothing particular cgn be said in its favour, 
except what us pleasant situation claims. It is 
built on a brf^ch of the Jisefiord, the hanks of | 
which form a very striking contrAt. To th'e lefw ] 
are vast forests of oak, tluough Hhich, at inter- ! 
vals, various spi«ss and steeples steal jipon tlj* j 
view, and to the right lie innumerable corn fields, | 
interspersed with insulated farms. i 

We entered the town, nrd put up at tl^p sign 
«f the Prince, where a cheerful looking landlady 
welcomed us with much goc^l humour. Having 
- rested j little, we walked out to view the town, 
and particularly )he cathedral, which contains 1 
the remains iff all our nWpil family for ages past. 
The building; though very extensive, has been 
•increased by a maus oleum for the reception aaf 
future kings. ^ 

We beheld the resting place of CJiristi^i IV. 

* a Sing who held the balance of |ustice in 

scales, and who consulted in all things the good 
of his subjerts ; happy in an honourable peace, 
but provoked by injuries, thefirst to meet danger I 
in maintaining the rights of his people. His 
virtues have procurcuk^in the, surname of Great. 

Having seen cvqry tiling worthy otir Attention, 
we returned to our good humoured hostess, who 
confirmed the favourable opinion we had pre¬ 
viously formed of hen ,We were well served, <1 
charged reasonably, and left theinti highly pleased 
with our entertainment. * 

We now directed our route towards Hillerced, 
a market town, famous (pr a civile Pallid fre- 
dericksbsrg. After having proceeded a cons^Ie^ 
able way, it occurred to me that we might, by 
taking the circuitous route'tfiroughHorn's tTcr- i 
red, have surveyed Jaegerspriis, a coilitry seat 
belohging to Prince Frederick. The ttince has 
erected monuments in his gardens to t tjflse great 
men who have, in their different Happcities, 
signalized themselves for the good a Jfl glory of 
their country From that place we would have 
re-crossed the branch of the Jisefiord, and come 
to Fredericksvaerl^ an extensive cannon foundry, 
.established by the late General Classen. But, as 
aV XXII. VoLMI. , 


my friend seemed little disposed to underlake that 
journey, we pursued the plan we originally set 
out,with. • 

lihe numerous spires -of the castle of Frede- 
ricllbntg now appeared m the horizon, and wa 
mounted an eminence whence we beheld tha 
gothic rastle floa'ing, as it were, in ihe lake below. 
T’jeySwn filleroed, which is vnAll and incon¬ 
siderable, o copies one stde of the bulks, aiul 
presets a very picturesque scene There are 
gardens *o all the houses, v^hich Hope down U> 
the water’, edge; while, the other side displays 
corn fields in high cultivation, mingled with 
avenues, ainfc closed by woods that confine the 
view to a veiy limited compass. * 

It b ’ing the Ilnur for divine service, Uproposed 
that we should go to church, and jfiei wards 
return*to the castle Thu church is a very neat 
building, and ns interior presents a singular spec¬ 
tacle, the walls being line I with a vast number of 
the escutcheons of our nobility —Pray, gentle- 
me»,”civilly a-kcil a man who concluded we were 
strangers, “ do von wish to see our Saviour 
yVe lhanke4 bun, and sail, “Ye-..” He con- 
ducteif us to a heavy rooc# of -.liver, modelled in 
the Jbrm of Christ. “ There were,’’•Continued 
the tnan “his fwelve apostles, hut they are gone 
•away. Wlign t^harLs # lX. of Sweden, possessed 
himself of great part of the islalid, including the 
castle, he carved them off, saying tooui Saviour, 
Tol? btit j/dur discijdes shall go vita the 

world for the benefit of mankind ’’ • 

From church we went to view the interior of 
the c.stle, which, however presented nothing to 
engge our attention, excepting the peasant maid 
who shewed us the apaitments. Her singular 
dress aiyd l•anners # vislb!y Interested my fnend ; 
nor was 1 less pleased with tho fascinating simpli¬ 
city of her whoib appearance, so superior to the 
imitations of our dashing belles, i§ho at times 
borrow the rustTc ^arb, without being able to 
complete the metamorphosi* by assuming the 
rustic's peculiar g'aces. Her petticoat was o: 
gree^ taffeta; a pale pink silk corse(| made to 
her shape,CisplayeJ iWl^he symmetry of her fin« 
form; whilea "iken cap, entwined with thread: 
oTgold,v>at close to her face, jast plrmiiting hei 
features to peep forth, andbxpicss a coiin'cuauce 
which the fanqy’of no painter could equal. My 
friend asked her a very natuAl question; slu 
cast dovvn*hcr fine blue eyes, and with a sigl 
answered,»sh^ lud now no fnend ; “befell,’ 
sfid she, “ last year in the battle, yet I grieve 
not so much for myself; hedi.d for his country 
it was a noljle end,—but he might have becoim 
a firm supporter of iny aged parents, if distrer 
should ever bo* therf down.” We noticed t 
her, that -If had as just a claim as others to benef 
bv the general subscription. Her reply won n 
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heart:—“There are widows, orphans, and 
wounded enough,” answered this lovely daughter 
of simplicity, “'to share the ju#t reward of their 
grateful country ; tny parents will soon leave this 
world, and honesty with industry will J^ell me 
through it.” llad 1 been a painter, the pdtrait 
of this affecting girl should have graced this 
page! * # # 

Having passed two very pleasant days at fdille- 
roed, we proceeded to Fiedensborg, tak^ig the 
load which ,sm(U along the remairyp of the 
beautiful oak wood* whose foliage once Ini the 
village of Groenholt. On entering tins village, 
we observed a stork’s nest on the (lunch, which, 

9 7 • 

we»fouiid engrossed the interest of the whole! 
village. ^ There were two birds, and the rustics 
warefully provided them niateiidJs to build with, 
and guarded them front the wanton pranks of 
the. mischievous. One of them (lew over our 
heath with food for its mate, which was perched 
upon the hack of the church tending her young 
brood. 

The bell now struck eight, and we had a*long 
road before us; but the evening bc^ug extremely 
fine, and my friend making the proposal^rwe de¬ 
termine^ on seeking a supper it one qf the 
cottages. We enteied beneatl^a neat Iotiking 
roof, and having made our wishes Ijnown to ^ 
clean tidy, Itsokiqg wonfan, sift g#;e us a hearty 
welcome. Every thing we saw displaced the 
attentive housewife, and incrpas'ejl^gjir good¬ 
will for our hostess. On an oaken table she 
spread a clean cloth, and served up supper, con¬ 
sisting of a dull of sour milk strewed with grated 
n e-bread and powdered sugar, bread, fresh butter, 
and some new-laid egg*. .Appetite seasoned this 
simple repast. 

While we sat at supperf a hale* hArly man 
entered the room, whom we found to be our 
ho,t; and shortly after a greyheaded old man 
joined us, Re was the father o£ our hostess, aud 
had been, many years since, a soldier. The* 
veteran placed himself in a large wicker chair. 
Cheerfulness sat on his brow, and Ins age* 
was a perfect picture of content. He b*gan a 
lively conversation, rdti^l ane%lot?s of the ser¬ 
vice, and dwelt with peculiar delight on the ngw 
regulations, which d« away the old established 
custom of enlisting Germans foj our army. * 

It was near eleven when we broke u*> and asked 
for the reckftning; but our good hyt could not' 
be prevailed upon to receive any remuneration. 
We left the cottage highly imp*>ss#d with J>is 
hospitality, and proceedid to Fredensborg, which 
we reached about twelve o’clock. The distance 
was scarcely two miles, but the night being un¬ 
commonly fine, and hiding, in our island, no 
apprehension of robbers; we indulged the scene 
at our leisure. 


Fredensborg, situated on the lake of Esrom, 
which is one of the largest in the island, forms 
livery considerable village. It is surrounded by 
woods, and ffom its exqmsit^ situation has been 
idornul with a royal palace, which, though at 
present uninhibited, ranks vyth the more elegant 
order of buildings. 

We next crossed theebuntry towards Elsinore, 
*wlnch wc reached at sun-sst. It is impossible to 
comprehend the beauties of this prospect on ;* 
fine summer’s day without having seen it. Wo 
ascended a rising hillock, to delight our eyes with 
tlE.: charming scenery around. The town lies 
immediately beneath, and a little beyond it the 
ancient castle of Cronborg The Sound presented 
itself, covered with th immense numbei of ship¬ 
ping, and the shore* of Sweden displayed the 
town of Hekingborg, winch affonjed us a most 
, brilliant spectacle, the sun reverberating his rays 
on the windows, by which the houses assumed 
jhe appearance of one continued blaze. To this 
ftiagnifi8eni view, the clearness of tffe calm even¬ 
ing very materially contributed, the objects ap¬ 
proaching pearer in semblance than in reality. 

Af this monirtit the bells of Cronborg chimed 
nine. The flag of the guard ship was hauled down, 
and a solitary shot bSde farewell to the setting sun. 
We left oier post and walked op towards the town. 

Elsinore is thesecoijH^town in o*r island, and if 
the spectator weie to calculate on the activity and 
bilitle visible nt every corner of it, he would esti-, 
mate its numbsrof inhabJtanCSFRlERy thousands. 
The fact however is, they'scarcely exceed five. 
♦JMieodsVttle penetration to discover to\ifoni ■ 
this town chiefly owes its prosperity; for, if tl^e 
flag on the castle did not inform you it was Den¬ 
mark, you would fancy yourself inEnglaiid. This 
resemblance of exterior is verified with still greater 
exactness in the mterior^Mwny of the inhabi¬ 
tants araBfitons born, they naturally retain tile 
manners and dfcstoius of their country; and those 
who are not, take peculiar delight in wishing to 
appear like Englishmen. In the summer season 
the liveliness and cheerfulness of this town, dom- 
paratively, farsurpasscs Copenhagen; hut during 
the winter Elsinore puts on a very sombre garb, 
the navigation being shut up for four or five 
moTtths. Yet tRe inhabitants are not aj a loss to 
anfuse themselves, they form clubs, give balls, 
and contrive to kill tune. There is no regular 
theatre A now and then a Swedish company of 
itinerantjplayers make a halt, as do the Germans, 
who toJtre us incessantly with miserable frig, 
mints^rythe dramatic art; but latterly, Mr. 
SchwartzLof the Theatre Royal at Copenhagen, 
has obtained a licence to perform plays in Zea¬ 
land generally, and we have every thing to hops 
from the abilities of an actor who has long deser¬ 
vedly claimed theapprobatiorfof the metropolis. 
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Iu order to form a clear idea of ihe business- 
transacted #at Elsinore, you mu|t repair to the 
(bridge, winch is constantly filled wuh merchant.*, 
clerks, and boatmeft, on the look-ftut for every 
new arrival. The alacrity prevalent here is 
Wonderful. The moment a vessel is discernible 
the boatmen put off, contending with each other 
who shall first reach the ship; but they oftery 
labour in vain, when the captain chuses to go 
ishore in his own boat. On his arrival at the 
bridge there is as much contention among the 
merchants to welcome him, affcl to entreat the 
management of his affairs, slioitlft he not he re¬ 
commended to any particular house. 

It was very much our wish to have taken a 
survey of Cionborg ; % but tjjc late orders were so 
strict that it was impossible to get access to the 
eastle. Wc ^ere therefore obliged to content 
ourselves with admiring its nobli gothic turrets,i 
towering above the fortifications# A traveller, 
who visited tjjis fc*t in 1 7 9J, informs us, |je funnel 
the sentry boxes lying upon the ground, and the 
soldier* asleep in them ; at the same time he ob¬ 
serves, that lie could easily take it w*th twj> sail 
of the line and five hundred determined men; 
but I will venture to aver, that the outside of the 
fortification is so foamidable that the gentleman 
who made this assertion would now b*e as little 
able to take tlTe fort as vftWare to prevent a fleet 
from passing the Sound ; the breadth of which, 
^as measured at tfjgjjstanre of the Royal Society 
of Sciences at Copenhagen, in tl?e year 1796, is 
a boutj 'our miles. That ships may pgss wijjiout 
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the least injury from the fort was fully proved in 
1801, when none of the British, except the head¬ 
most, returned thfc fire. 

Ti e palace of Marienlyst, belonging to the 
Prints Ibnyal, but ne.ver occupied by him, stands 
in the subuibs. It is built on a steep bill, inlet- 
sected with winding road< which reach the sum¬ 
mit* ttffd ar^'icftly laid out in teAafes; on one 
w^touk our seat. ’ 

As ii is usual in times of peace for English ships 
to pay singly, or in small divisions, We could not 
expect to be gratified with a repetition of the 
magnificent spectacle of four or five hundred 
vessels going v through the Sound at the same 
moment, however, we indulged the picture'in 
miniature; fortunately, about thirty ^il from 
the North Sea were then coming in sight. We 
soon distinguished a ship of war amung them, 
which particularly drewoui attention, as we knew 
she*could not be English. With the help of a 
spy-glas* 1 discovered her to be the Naiad of 
thirty-six guns, from her peculiar construction. 
Thi* frigate was the first ship built, in 1796, on 
the plan of *he ingenious Captain llolilenberg, 
wfio m^r very deservedly $e called the restorer 
of ouv navy. Her stern, in particulv* differs 
from all others^ having neither cabin windows 
■or quart* ^all^ies. # There are merely two 
port ht^cji abaft, glazed, to arlmA light* Ships of 
wilt should bp, planned for utility, not for the 
accoihm<J!.Vis*an Of large parties. 

[7b ie continued.'] * 


FAMILIAR LECTURES ON UfiKFUl, SCIENCES." 


ADJUDICATION OF PRIZES. . 

with a proposed % new question by # 

THE IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF S&IENOES AT ST. PETERSJIURGII. 


The imperial Academy of Sciences l^d, in 

their last^ public notice, proposed the prize of five 

hundred roubles, to be given to any professoAot* 

physic, who would established communicate to 

the academy, “ a series of rfew and instructive 

experiments, on light considered as malter, also 

jon the properties which may in part be.jhributed 

to it, on the affinities which it may* ®pcar *to 

have, either to organized, or unorganized todies, 

and upon the modification and phenomena of 

these substances by their combination with the 

matter of light. 1 ’ The academy had declared at 

the same time, thtft in order not to confine the 
• 


learned, who might have similar pursuits, that 
they contented themselves with’stating the sub¬ 
ject generally, leaving them at liberty to consider 
the questuyi in any point of view, that might 
'appear the lyst calculated to elucidate the access 
to a question so difficult. 

The acatenty has received, Within the pre¬ 
scribed time, six tracts on the que-tion, each 
1 having a note sealed and a motto, viz. 

I No. 1. In the Russian language, with the 
| motto “ A philosopher mho has learned to doubt) 
I knows more than all the learned) §c." 

V o 
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No. 2. In the Russian language, “ Time is the 
earliest thing in nature, fyc " 

No. C. In Latin, “ i'.it-ne coler preprius rerum, 
l/icisne rcpulsus elurlunt uciem 

No. 4. In French, “ Sax abut ncc tagterjbrta 
Hies 

No. 5. In German, “ Ut nose us splendore novo 
res semper e£ere, et primum jactuki, *£■' *« n 
€ No. 6. In German; “ La physique sera 
^entablement unr science, qne lorsque tons letefl'els 
•naturels sp dtduiron£ claircment d'un seid etypeme 
piinctpe evidement dimontri." 

The three fiist tracts, No. 1, 2, 3, liesidc the 
common fault of wanting new experiments, »• 
complete ami instructive series of which was re¬ 
quired t># the academical notice, contained hypo¬ 
thecs and propositions, either well known, 
erroneou , e: ill expressed, and advance! with¬ 
out d.-*ii'..mstiati<m. For these reasons, the 
academy did not think these tracts could aspire j 
to the prise. 


The tract No. 4, is not without merit, the 
author enters upon several interesting que->iions 
• oncernmg the iiatme of light, en a mannei 
that readily convin< e^ns he is not a slrrdiger 1o , 
the subfuct; but the ilt-ficieiuy connexion | 
and of systematic Srrnngemetif which !■> per- 1 
ceived ill thatract, anc^abov^ al^ tUc absohit®| 
want of nPw exjVeruncnts, which nughijead to j 
new result', or serve as a support a number of j 
hypothesis advanced by the author^.. ' destitute 
>4 every spurns of demonstration, would not 
permit the academy to adjudge the pnze to this ! 
memoir even hail there been none of greater 
anerit. 

As to the last piece',*No and f>, the academy 
ha?found them worthy of partici^ar attention. 
From the report of the committee appointed to 
declare the best qualified performance. 

These essays (No. o and 6), are agreeable to 
the principal condition sf.aud in the notice, 
inasmuch as they^contain a great number of new 
experiments on the effects and properyes of,i 
light, am^a judicious application of those, crhich 
though already known, were repealed whenever 
they appeared to the* author doubtful. Both 
pieces arcexecqfed upon a plan wisely conceived, 
expressed with clearness, and arranged in a suffi¬ 
ciently systematic order. On the other hand* in 
each were founc^some incoherent and contradic- ( 
lory rond unions, as also projlbsititns hazarded 
without sufficient proof, besides some errors, and 
obsure passages. But as these imperfections w$re 
overbalanced by researches of great merit, the 
acad'-my without acceding to every assertion of 
the authors, lave nevertheless thought it their 
duty to divide the prizf betwqpn the authors of 
Nos. b and 6, thinking them worthy of encourage¬ 
ment and honourable reward. 


On opening two of the sealed notes, Doctor 
Henry FredericlJ I,ink, professor of p%sic at the 
uviiversityof Rostock, was found to be the author 
of No. 5 ; and Mr. Placidusdllemrich, professor 
of physic and mathematics, to the Abbey de St. 
Emerau, at Ratisbnn, the author of No. 6 Th® 
notes of the remaining tucts weie burnt without 
/ being epened. 

When th» academy bad made public the 
notice, in which the marine department proposed 
a prize on the question concerning the resistance 
of fluids; they 4iad engaged to publish also the 
judgment wln^l* that department, in conjunction 
with the academy, should in ike on the memous 
presented conformably to this engagement, the 
academy announce, b^ the present, the receipt 
of these memoirs, viz. 

No. 1. With the motto, “ Sit’ inodns lasso 
[smarts et viarwit nnlitiarque." 

No. 2. “ Ttmcstat uatura vosce doceii, quam 
ingenio gin stipere .” u 

No. .‘J. “ England and France agree." 

(The last of which came after the time), non.* 
were # found to satisfy all the conditions of the 
problems; but as the tract No 2, exhibits a nev 
theory, whu li though not established on grounds 
sufficiently solid, nor apphedio naval architecture, 
m the mafuier the notice reqiRred, yet is prefer¬ 
able, in some mcasur(t>wo the ihcftries of Vome 
and of Don George Juan ; agrees better wi h ex¬ 
periments than the common theories, and de¬ 
serves therefore to be noticed advantageously; the 
niar^ie department to recompenee the author 
( A ins tiouble and laudable efforts, have decreed 
to him the prize of one hundred Dutch ducat' - , 
and the academy have given their sanction to 
this decision; the opening of the sealed note, 
discovered the author in the person of Mr. 
Zicr.rte Nordmark. prof^osbr of mathematics ; n 
the umvtrsfty of Upsal. 

•In publishing these judgments, and distribu¬ 
tion of prizes for the year 18 uG, the academy 
proposes the following question for the present 
year, f807 : v 

• Chymi.try teaches us the means of dis¬ 
covering the noxious qualities of nuneial 
bodies*, whereas it is r only by empiricism, that 
^we have learnecfto distinguish venomous plants 
from those that are not so; even the characteris¬ 
tic^ by which we thank ourselves enabled to de- 
! terminejpf the presence or absence of venom in 
■ vegetable, are not always Sufficiently certain and 
1 incontestable. 

*rh| mid colour, for example, which has 
rendered jjnany plants suspected, is a deceiving 
sign. The bur ( Arctium Lappa), looks dull, 
and is of a pale colour, yet is a wholesome plant; 
on the contrary, the laurel (Daphne), is remark¬ 
able for the beauty of its flowers and leaves, yet, 
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this is venomous. The families of ranunculus 
ami anemone are as beautiful a- they are nu¬ 
merous, ttiey are, however, for«tlie greater part 
‘noxious. 

The same may*be said of tht? disagreeable 
smell of plains, which is taken Atr a diaguostick 
of the poisonous 'quality, and which sign is 
equally uncertain with the preceding. 

The colour of the laurel is very agreeable^ 
•while the orache,’ { chenopndiu.ru tulcariu ), an 
innocent and even salutary plant, is of a very 
disagreeable smell; the odour of the coriander is 
disagreeable to many persons, pet of a very sal¬ 
tan’ nature. ' * ! 

The umbellitluous plants, which grow in damp * 
and inundated situations, hav: the imputation 
nf being potsononW; no».vitbs1anding this, the 
fium (If ber^), and all its species, the sit on m- 
vndutum ft sittsum, the JHH-Uavil, unit aquulicuoi, 
th e angelica st/lr rstris, ihe uf:!i>poihum podagra? 
ria, plants which tintve in marshes, contain no 
poison. lt*is plain, therefore, that n#ither tjfe 
pale colour, disagreeable smell, or growth in 
marshy plates, can furnish us with certain and 
indisputable signs of the preface of vevum in 
plant.. 

The pretended repugnarwe ©f animals to per¬ 
nicious plants, is‘evidently as Iiltl^ infallible; 
the division,of plants made by botanists into 
classes, orders, and furrulies, according to their 
nature, is not more efficient in lecoginzing jjiose 
that at# veP'MPj-a*; to be conduced of lhis"we 
have only to observe, that among the piincipal 
. g ww is °f the night shade, so suspected, twfoynd 
the potatoe, (coliinum tuberosumJ, and also capsi¬ 
cum, fie ptntcnl (letjurilint) winch has the virtue 
of exciting and destroying the pernicious principle 
in the narcotic plants. 

Tn consequence of this want of an exterior 
1>nd natural certain Sign, 6y whiph ^venomous 
plants might be. immediately directed, it would 
be desirable to find out some easy method of ex% 
attuning them ; such for instance as an eudinmelre , 
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or thing that might produce changes in them* 
which (like the black colour assumed by rntish- 
rooms when they are boiling), might indicate their 
noxious qualities, though the criterion of ve¬ 
nomous mushrooms is not yet sufficiently esta¬ 
blish* 

An easy method* is therefore required by 
widely any individual, not hazily; the least 
kn®i#ledg^ f of botany, may delect venomous 
plant' in a short time, at a small expence, and* 
manner perfectly decisive * 

Toe pfize is one hundred* Dutcli ducats, and 
the precise lime, after which no memoir can be 
adinitlt il to the competition, is the 1st of July, 
1808 . • 

"The academy invi’esthe learned of all nations, 
without excluding i's honorary meiVihers and 
correspondents, to investigate tins matter; there 
are nolle but those a< adeiiiicians who are called 
tg exercise the functions of judges, who it is 
thought ought to be excluded. 

The learned who contend for the prize arc not 
to f ut their names to their works, but merely a 
sentence, or mo-to, with sealed notes added to 
Jhem. whic?i will have the same motto outside, 
and tne author’s name, Quality, and place of re¬ 
sidence inside.. The note of the pieSe which is 
determined to the prize shall be opened, and the 
rest sh..ll % be*buwt unopened. * , 

Tl% tracts should be writfen in legible cha- 
racieis, citliu in Russian, French, English, Ger¬ 
man, or'Tlatin, and must be addressed to the 
permanent secretary of the academy, who s?iall 
deliver to the person appointed by the autiior, a 
receipt marked with the same number and motto 
which was inscnb^l on the piece. 

The successful memoir is to be the property of 
the actfcleiffy ; and ^without whose formal permis¬ 
sion, the author shall not punt it. 

The rest of*the tracts may he received back 
fiom the secretary, who will deliver them at St. 
I’etersburgh to an\ peison commissioned by the 
author to apply for them. * 


POETRY* . *> 

amdlitAL AND SELECT. 


ODE TO LUDLDW CASTLE.* 

Proud pile that raar’st thy hpary he|d. 

In ruin vast, in silence dread, L 

O’er Tome’s luxuriant vale, *J • 
Thy moss-grown halls, thy precinct* d^ear, 
To musing Fancy’s pensive car 
Unfold a varied tale. 

When terror stilk’d the prostrate land 
V^ith savage Cambria's ruthless band, 


BcneJlh tlfy frowning shad<|, 

Mixed w»h life grazers of the plain, 

I The plundered, helpless peasant tram, 
I, In seefet ftard were laid. 

From yon high tower the archer drew 
With steady hand the stubborn y-'W, 
While fierce m martial state. 

The mailed host in !<1hg array, 

, With crested helms and banners gay, 
Burst from the thundering gate. 
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In happier times, how brightly blazed 
The hearth with ponderous billets raised, 

How rung the-vaulled hails, . 

When smoaked the feast, when care was drown'd, 
When song, and social gleo went round^ * 
Where now the ivy crawls. 

’Tis p..st * the {parcher’s princely court, 

The strength»otwar, the gay rcso^, 

In inonldeiing silence sleeps; 

And o’er the solitary ,jeue, 

While Nature hangs her garlands green* 
Neglected Memoiy weeps. 

The Muse too weeps:—in hallowed hour 
Here sacred Milton own’d her pow’iQ 
And woke to nobler song; 

The wiz i*d’s baffled wiles essayed, 

H ere hist the pure majestic maid 
Subdued the enraptured throng. 

. But see ! beneath yon shattered roof 
What mouldy cavern, sun-beam proof, 

With rnotkh infectious yawns’ 

O’ sight of dread ! O’ ruthless doom ! 

On that deep dungeon’s solid gloom 

Nor hope nor daylight dawns. i 

Yet thereat midnight’s sleepless hohr. 

While boisterous rcve&shook the*iower, 
Bedewed witfc damps forlorn, , 

The warriar.cJpdvtf pressetl the stones, 

And lonely breathed unlieedcd moaii|, 

Desjiairing of the morn. » 

Thit too is past—unspaiing Time, 

Stern miner of the tower sublime, 

Its night of ages broke, 

Freedom and peace with radiant smile 
Now carol o’er the dungfon vile 
TlTit cumb’rous rums choa£. 

Proud relic of the mighty dead ! 
lie mule with shuddering av/^to fread 
Thy roodcse, weedy hall, e 
And mark, with Fancy’s kindfingeye, 

The steel clad ages (fueling by 
Thy feudal pomp recall, 
e 

Peace to thy stern hemic ago! 

No stroke of wild unhalltHvAd ragd° 

Assail thy 4>tterjng form! , 

We love, when smiles feturning day, 

In cloudy distance to survey . 

The remnant of jhe storm. 


THE MARINER’S DREjLMb 

In slumbers of midnight, the sailor boy lay, 
liis hainnim k swang loose at the sport of the 
wind. 

But watch-worn and wearyf his cares flew away, 
And visions of happiness danced o'er his mind. 


He dreamt of his house, of his dear native bowers. 
And pleasure that waited on life\ m|rry morn, 
1$fhile Memory stood sideways, half covered with 
floors, * 

And restored every rose, but secreted its thorn. 

Tin n Fancy her magical pinlbns spread wide, 
And bade the young dreamer in ccsiacy rise ; 
$!ow far, far behind him the green waters glide, 
And the cotoi hi, forefathers blesses his eyes. 

The jessamine clambers in flower o’er the 
thatch, 

And the swallyw sings sweet from her nest in 
the wall; 

AU trembling wnh transport, he raises the latch, 
And the voices of loved ones reply to his call. 

t * 

A father bends o’er him with looks of delight: 

Ilis check is iinpearled with a mother’s warm 
* tear ; * 

And the lip, of tfie boy in a love-k'ss unite 
•.With tjie lips of the maid waom his bosom 
holds dear. 

The heart ofjthe sleeper beats high in his breast, 
Joy Quickens his pulse—all his hardships seem ' 
o’er, 

And a murmur of happiness steals through his 
re,t— , 

“Oh God! thou has^blest me, ? ask for no 
more.” 

i ( 

Ah.! whence is that flame which now bursts on 
Ins eye ’ 

Ah ; wha^is that sound which now larumj. his 
%r ear 5 

t s 

’Tis the lightning’s red glare, painting hell on the 
sky! 

’Tis the crashing of thunders, the groan of tho 
sphere! 

He springy fpim hiS hammock—he flies to the* 
deck; i 

^Amazement confronts him with images dire,— 
Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a 
1 .wreck, 1 

The masts fly in splinters,—the shrouds aie ok 
fire! 

Like mtuntains £he billpws tremendously swell, 
In vain the lost wretch calls on mercy to 
save; 

JJnseen hand&of spiri ( t»are ringing his knell, 

And thdldeath angel flaps his broad wings o’er 
t^e wave ? * 


Oh sailor ' woe to thy dream of delight! 

In dart neK dissolves the gay frost-work of bliss, 
Where novf 1 is the picture that Fancy touch’d 
bright, 

Thy parents’ fond pressure, and love’s honey’d 
kiss ? 
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Oh sailor boy ! sailoi boy ! never again 

Shall home, love,or kindred, thy wishes repay; 

# Unbless’d and unhonoured, dofcn deep in tljp 
main # B 

Full many a score fathom, thy frame shall 
decay. , * 

No tomb shall e’er jilead^o remembrance for thee. 
Or redeem form or frame fiom the meroilesj, 

, surge, « 

But the white foam of wave shall thy winding 
sheet be. 

And winds, in the midnight of winter, thy 
dirge' * • * 

On beds of ureen sea-flower thy limbs shall be ' 
laid, • 

Around thy while hones the red coral shall ij 
grow; 

Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be made, 
And every part suit to thy mansion below. • 

Days, months, years and ages shall circle away. 
And -.lill’the vast waters above thee shall roH*; 

Eauh loses thy pattern for ever and aye— 

Oh sailor boy ! sailor boy ! peace to thy soul! 


^LINES* 

WRITTEN IN A CHURCH-VA #D, 

When Nature starts from'winter’s sleep, 
And hails the dawn of gentaUspring, * 
The breezy-wakes oldsage, 

And tunes life’s haste discordant string. 
■ l Pd“'dap|iled, |Ocund morn presents,* • 
In op’mng youth, ill’ exulting sight; 
Whilst growing day expands the view, 

In full-blown blooming manhood’s height. 

As Spring to Summer’s ray recedes, 

• Summer to AutiuKn’s mellowing gleam ; 
So thus is youth mgulph’d in age, * * 

And backwards seems a baselAs dream. • 
For now no more the fragrant breeze 
^?au life, or health, tij these impart; 
me ’ns momentary ease, 1 


Yet, ah 1 it fails to heal the heart. 


Dora. 


ADDRESS • * 

TO THE GUARDIAN SPIRITS OFvRURAI.*RE* , 
T1REMENT. j 

• ffl 

Ye Spirits, who make these lov’d shades your 
delight, > / j 

Ye who hover around when the w’Rte%osom’d 
spring, ' J 

Advances, emob’d in a mantle of light, 

And distils ro.y health from her dew dropping 


Oh lead me, sweet Sylphs! by your magical 

spells, 

To wander yo*ir heaths and’ your mountains 
along, 

Guijc yy feet where the rill murmurs flow thro’ 
your dells, 

And breathe on nfy ear your wild musical song. 

# • f 

Ah!‘thes#are the scene^ where your presence 
1 own, • 

TMo’ the rock-skirted Valley your footsteps 1 
^ hail, » * 

Down the pine-cover’d walk, musing pensive, 
alone, 

1 list to tit® sound of your wings on the galp, , 

j Oh, deck these lov’d scenes with you* choicest 
of flowers, 

An# teach the clear stream o’er its current to 
I mourn; 

Bid the songsters of nature enliven these bowers, 

And each moss-covered rock their sweet echoes 

• return. 

When the»sun streaks the west with his red 

* * vpanglcd beams, % 

Or paintsthe grey morn with his pencil of gold. 

When the plahet of n gtot thro’ the dim valley 

i g’eams, • 

Ai^l the gems of the sky their 'uright bosoms 

unfqjij. 

* •ct... * 

When the dew drops hang trembling and nature 
is mute. 

Save the beetle’s dull horn, or the plaint of 
the rills; 

Or when to niglu’ f *e.ir fity’s soul-soothing lute. 

Steals m pauses melodious along the bluj Jull*. 

• * * 

When Spring’s jocund season of youth and de¬ 
light, • 

When Summer’s warm Suns, or when Au¬ 
tumn’s bowfcr 

Are lost in the chaos of Winter and Night, 

And the seasons of love and enjoyment arc 

\ «’«»- * 

* » • 

Still, still, oh fe Sylphs, in bright visions attend, 

• And plover around me whenp-nuiing I stray ; 

And when the dark tempeVts of life o’er me bend, 

Poui the radiance of Hope o’er my rate- 
cftudetl way, , 

0 

.Then, calm as the Sun, when the storms cease 
turragf’, 

Reposes his beams on the ocean’s dear breast, 

When the fervournf youth is extingui-h’d in age, 

Bear me safe on yuur wings to a mansion of 
rest. 

DPE. 
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TO A FRIEND, 

By an OJicer under sentence »f Deuth, fur absent¬ 
ing himself from his fagiment. 

Start not, my friend, to trace the well-kyown 
hand, ( ! 

Nor feci your cheek the crimson dye of shame; 
Still am 1 wgrthy of that sacred ^vc, 

Tho’ branded with a base desi-rUi^ namfe.' 

*Can you forget our vows of early vuu'h ? 

Ah, no! } know your generous soul,toiJiwell; 
Say, will you brave my dungeon’s horrid gloom, 
To bid me then one long, one last faiewell ? 
Come, then, the testof love and friendship prove,* 
justice demands, with stern relentless powV, 
Thts feeble frame must for my cnnpe atone ; 

Oh ! kindly soothe me in the parting hour. 

When the deep bell shall warn me'it is near, 

And my breast heave in a convulsive sigh, . 
Support my fortitude, and cheer my soul. 

Bid me remember 1 should nobly die! 

’Tis not the though! of death or silent grave, 
Religion bids me all those fears controul; 

’Tis scorn and infamy, alas ! 1 dread; , s 
’Tis these that thus^distract my inking youl. 

The proud contempt fhat marks elieh soldier’s eye, 
The muffled drum and th’ ignoble beer; . 

Those wheftmee lov’d me too, shall view thif scene. 
And o’er my fate not one will sb§d a tear! 

And when no more my name p'erhafTmay live, 
*A mark’d example to the worst of men; 

Some gen’rous few may sigh to hear the tale, 

The good shall pity—while the bad condemn. 


*©N THE DEATH OF A PFWFT 

t « 

’Twas in the dead of sable night, 
Couch’d ’neuth an evergn,en ; 

Noughfcbut the twinkling starry light. 
Or glow-worm could*be*seen. 

A cloud had fas’d the pallid moon, 
Increasing mist around; 

No music save lhe screecli owl’s tune,* 
A melancholy sdj^J. t ’ 

And mewing nightly wandering ca(s, 

A thieving mjrri’rous race. 

Whose unharmonious debases 
Resound v» every place. * < 

No murm’niig of thegentle'winS, 

Or clear ibh glassy rill; f 

The peasantry in sleep confin’d, 

Fair nature hush’d and still. 

A hapless bird in sweet repose, 
(Apparently seeur^,) 

Had crept beneath the sprea*ding boughs 
To ’scape the chilling air. 


In nature’s handsome plumage dress’d. 
Like rainbow’s varied hues; . 

A proudly waving topknot crest, 

It strutted to amuse, r 

Destroyey of the reptile class. 

Most hurtful to the s%il; 

Nor could devouring insects pastf, 

They prov'd Ins welcome spoil. 

When sallying foith at midnight gloom, 
A wjnd’rirtg cat espies; 

Poor helpless bird—thy dreadful doom. 
Heart rending shrieks, and cries. 

Vain are those sti uggles, vain tho;c cries. 
The bloody deed is done ; 

In agony poorTcwet dies. 

The cat i» fled, and gone. 

Amusing, inoffensive bird, J 
No mort I’ll see thee strut; 

No more ihy simple note is heard, 

$topt by the murd’ring vat. ■ 

Thus innocence is early ta’en, 

While ginltj^victims ’scape; 

?Vh", reptilp like, the country drain, 
Tho’ in another shape. 

Excuse the soft and pitjed tear, 

1 lie deep and mournful sighs ; 

I’ll now attend lnyrarting bit-, 

And often where he lies. 


. * 

w ■ LINES TO A YOUNG LADY, , 

* WITH A PRESENT OF A SMELLING BOTTLE. 

Whilst thousands round to Folly’s temples 
pour, 

And grasp the trifles of the passing hour. 

Swim w nh jche strefnn, nor'so< fc to stem the tide •, 
l'ash ion their (iod, frivolity their guide; 

!, To*win a heavenly, not an earthly name, 

I Is the bright end of Doroihea’s aim, 

To catty the soul upon’the bed of death, 

And watch the humble Christian’* parting breach. 
The sick to comfort, succour those in need, 

And pjovt* to all the “ Gift of God” indeed ! 

, If such th y name, accept then from ■> friend. 
Till simple offering which these lines attend, 
Tlietr pompous presents to the rich I leave, 

Nor env* those who give but to receive. 

My gift accepted, each kinfi task will share; 
Refresh J.e weak, revive the fainting £», r ; 

Arfl wjuj-you in its brilliant lustre find, 

Th’ unsultied emblem of a spotless mind. 

It teaches all who view its tragi' form. 

That man is mortal, and-atbest a'worm. 



can en - *- snarfe • • if* she 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FfiR SEPTEMBER. 


■"jp» 4 11 


so as to cum promise fay 


FRENCH THEATRE. 

MAIDS TO BE MefllRTEJ). 

• • 

[Continued from Pape 110] 

Act II. Scene I — Agathe, Pauline, Tiie- 

RESE, LtUOl^X, Ogd CoRSIGNAC. 

Therese. ^told you how it was; the blow came 
fiom Ursule. * • #| 

Corsignac (to Pauline). Do ngt let me suffer 
for the offence of your friend. 

Paulme. You are forgiven. * ? 

Ledoux f to A gathe ). Do not compel me to 
run away a third tune. 

Agathe. You may stay. • * 

* Pauline. How wicked »f Uisule make my sister 
put on her riding dress. • 

Agathe. And to incite Pauline to. put a ro¬ 
mance in her sidicule. # 

Corsignac. And to made such a mixture of 
truth and falsehood, 
innocence. ’* 

Therete, You will And that she has told some 
p. '.'ht.' story to Louise. * * • 

Agathe. But how came she not to fear lest*! 
Ve should reveal to each other the bad advice 
She gave us ? 

Therete What does she care for this, now she 
has bred a quarrel between mv father and Sain- 
Vifle ? f , 

Pauline. I have been told that*Mr. Sainvijle 
has been seen going to visit Ursule’s mother. 
Therete. You see, she draws him into her net. 
Agathe. God knows with what colour she will 
adorn our portraits. , 

Tkerese. The first condition she will impose 
upon him'Will be, never to see us agan}. 

Corsignac. And thy poor*frien<? ?s so easily led. 
Therete. Don’t affect sorrow j you are hapjty. 
1, therefore, will give you little credit for yeur 
demonstrations of grief. Itfe my sister alone, 
my good Louise, whopi I pilV—and if 1 could, 
would assist. But stay—OnVl have itj She 
decfDBd us with false represenutions ynd perfi¬ 
dious counsels, let us make use of theianfe 
weapon. ^ 

Corsignac. I understand you; you may rj 
upon me. y , 

Ledoux. Pfi for nje, I cannot boast that 1 1 
w |f^ 5 ^'ays be ready to help you, 

voi.m. 


bet 

No. 


Therete. Ursule is fond Af scandal and discord; 

% 

she ihinSs herself a wit, and it is easy to fancy 
that other people have the same tastes as our* 
selves. 

Pauline. The truth of this we have proved < 
to-day, Therese; you are right to refresh out 
menmry. * * 

J/nerese. First you, Mr. Ledoux, try to lead 
b/ck t8 us Mr. Sainville, as you have been led 
bl Mr. Corsignac. 

Ledoux. Only give me the power to act, and 
I’ll work wonders. 1 am naturally cunning and 
wily?and will tell him——. What shall I tell 
Mr. Sainville ? 

Therese. That it is very wrong in him to have 
thus f$rsakegan old frienfl, and that he^iught to 
haveSexcused njy father’s impetuosity • 

Corsignac. Stay; l have the whole plan in my 
%ead, and'wiM dweet it* execution.* }iut Ursula 
is cumBng as well as Mr. Ledoux. She wilt sus¬ 
pect both y*\apd me. She is fond of scandal, 
and consequently curious. 

Therese. She is. * 

Agathe. How often we have surprised her 
listening to our conversation, and watching our 

actions. „ 

• • 

Corsignac. Oh! she is in the habit of listenjpg ! 
excellent *The wtyde now is ta get her back 
here with Sainville; and this 1 will attempt 
to perform, assisted by the abilities of Mr. Le» 
doux. • 

|« Ledoux. Thank you for the honour you confer 
upon me, by choosing me for y#ur ally in this tm- 
ftuirtant negociation. Let us lose no time —I 
g\— Aiasten.— ( To Agathe ) Too happj if 1 could 
| bft obtain y9ur ^pprotatifn. 

Corsignac. Let us lose no time, as you righly 
said; folldw me. , * 

* [Exeunt Corsignac and Ledoux. 

Therese. J[ dc^nut know exactly what this Mr. 
•Corsignac mgans.to do. But, flrheTe is my fa* 
tber ? 

Pauline. Coq£ to scold his workmen. 

Therese. No doubt of it; for when he is in a 
passion, every one must feel its effects. 

Agathe. Hush! Here he is* 

Enler Jaquemin. 

Jaquemin. Here you are all at last. 

Agathe (toPauline). Is his apgcr gone?' 
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Pauline. I believe it is. 

Jaquemm. Weli! are you frowning at me ? It is 
tuie I have flown into a passion.' 

| Therese. Yes, it frightens us lit first, butas you 
c well known.- 

Jaquemin. Where is Louise ? 

Theresa. In Her room, where he weeps, and 
uses to be cofnforted. 

« Jaquemin. Poor girl f I have been in the wrong, 
1 am afraid, yet I cannot go and beg her pardon. 
It is your fifult, you three, that I Iwve been 
unable to chain my anger. 

Pauline. Very well, my dear guardian ; scold us 
as piucli as yoc. please. e 

Agtdhe. I prefer your violence to Miss Ursule’s 
flattery. - 

Jaquemin. What of Ursule? Why she 1 one 
of the best girls >n the world. , 

Therete. She! she is a deceitful intriguing 
coquet. 

Pauline. It is she who was the cause of your 
quarrel with Mr. Sainville. 

Jaquemm. Is it she ? Yet Sainville is not the 
less guilty in my sight. 1 

Therese. Should wei try to make him under¬ 
stand reason. 

Jaquemm. What! ^hat 1 ask hilh here without 
Resenting th^ifianner in yrhich^ie left me. , 
Thereie. Nevermind, leave that to me We 
have already sent for him; and all 1 beg of you 
is to receive him well. 

^Jaquemin. That I should receive him well! 
Thereat. But especially do not let Ursule sus¬ 
pect you are acquainted with her actions. 
Jaquemin I shall have no difficulty to obey this 

injunction, since I knoVv nothing of them. 

* 

Enter I.edLux. 

Lcdoux . Here I am, ladies. t 
Therese. Where is Mr. Sainville? 

Ledoux. He refused to aocofhpany me. 
Jaquemin. Her*again, you see how he behaves. 
Lcdoux. But I must give Miss Uisule ind he* 
mother their due. These two ladies unite# th</r 
entreaties with ours, ( to, persuade Sainhllelo 
come, but he declared Mr. JaqLemin had forbid¬ 
den him hit hogse, and then wc were Jnviteci to 
dinner; Mr. Corsignac accepted, but I refused 
the invitation. • 

Pauline. Jie rccepted; is this the Way to provc^ 
his love for me ? * ! 

A gat he. Is not Mr. Ledoux a skilful am¬ 
bassador 5 * t 

Ledovx. Every one cannot be successful, and 
1 assure you, my exertions have not been spared. 
But 1 must inform you that Miss Ursule is follow¬ 
ing me. She no sooner Heard qf a misunderstand¬ 
ing With Mr. Jaquemin, than she offered herself 
as a mediator betwixt the two former friends. 


Jaquemin. The deuce take me if 1 understand 
any thing in all this. 

k 

t Enter Ursule. 

XJrsule. Good morrow, a second time, my dear 
friends. 

Therese. Good morrow,, my dear Ursule. 

Uisule. What have 1 learned? Has Mr. Sain¬ 
ville been unfortunate enough to displease Mr. 
Jaquemin. 

Therese. It is a mere trifle. 

Puuline. A ligqt cloud passing through a fair 
sky. * 

Ursule. I am very glad to hear it; a propos, he 
lias paid us a visit. 

Therese. Very natural; your parents knew 
each other. 

Ursule, My mother engaged hin. io dine with 
us. • 

Jaquemin. lit dines with you ! 1 congratulate 
you upon the power you exercise over him. 

Ursule. But 1 am determined to force him to 
an explanation with you. 

Therese. An explanation ! there is no occasion 
for it. 

Ursule. He refuses in vain; I will find some 
means of bringing him here 

Jaquemm. I have no wish tc see him. 

Ursule. Let me act, a.id all will soon be right, 

But where is Louise ? 

j 

Enter Corsignac and Sainville.' 

Corsignac. I have triumphed over his obstinacy; 
come in, and make your rc-appearance, Sain¬ 
ville. 

Ursule. Mr. Sainville! 

Sainville. Truly, Corsignac, you exact toy 
much. 

Corsignac. My„ exertions have proved more 
successful than yours (to Ursule). I hope you 
do> not feel Hurt. Well, what mean all these 
serious faces ? 

Jaquemim. 1 do not wish to compel Mr. Sain¬ 
ville tdvisitme, if it be not pleasant to him. 

* Sainville. Remember, Sir, you forbade me. 

Jaquemin. I am too impetuous ! 

JTAr'•«*. Lqt’s forget the past. (Tc Sainville ) 
Had you not agreed to accompany my father be¬ 
fore dinner to the house which is to be sold in 
ouf neighbourhood * 

Sainville. 1 hadi 

Jaquemin. I bee to be Excused, in the present 
moment, I Can lot accompany you; but Mr. 
Lfdo^ix vtill have that pleasure. 

| Ledoux. It will really be a great pleasure to me. 

■Sainville. I am ready to attend your com- 
mi ndi. 

Irsule (aside), I must maxe Agathe and 
Pa 1 iline speak. ‘ 
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Jaqttemin. Very well; good bye, Mr. Sainville, 
t hope to see you soon. ( 'to Therete.) I am 

* going to see Louise. [Bait. 

Agatke. 1 follow you. {Low to Sainville as 
the passes by him Louise alonowill suit you. 

[Exit. 

Pauline {low to Sairhille). Believe me, Louise 
is as good as Ursule is wicked. [£a#f. 

* Ursule. Wait for me, my good friends, I wish 

to converse with you. [Exit. 

Sainville. They are all leagued against the 
amiable Ursule. • • 

Therese. I’ll lay a*ny thing you hail been for¬ 
bidden to come and see us. * 

Sainville. Yes, by your father, 

Therese, Not atone,%ut by Ursule and her 
mother. 

> 

Sainville. Well; their conduct only proves 
they felt acutely for my honour. * 

Therese. Now answer me plainly, do you think 
you can btf happy with Ursule. . • y 
Sainville. She seems to have received a good 
education, to possess liberality of sentiments——. 

Cnrsignac. And to love you^ if you t#ish for 
S proof of this assertion, tell me what defect you 
will feign to have, and I'll fie hanged if she does 
not instantly assume it. . < I 

Sainville. JVhat is i^you say ? 

Corsignac. Stay; I know you hate pretensions 

, to wit and a disposition to slandir; goodneswand 
simpliaity you adfnire. Go with Mr. Ledottx 
as you are engaged, at your return you will meet 
, -Urcule here and pronounce upon hef merift. , 
Sainville. But I should like to know your meaA- 

* ing and not to be heated like a child. 

Corsignac. Never mind, you must go. 

[Exeunt Sainville and Lertoux. 
Corsignac {low to Therese). Ursule is coming, let 
vis speak as though we did ndt see her., {Aloud) 

Yes, my only motive for acceptinggtheir invitation, 
was the hope of baffling Ursule’s secret intrigues, 11 
for that she is intriguing there is no doubt. 

therese. I have been telling every body so, but*' 
no one will believe me. 

[ Ursule walks tip-toe towards a closet in which 
the concepts herself, leaving the door g-jar.J 
Corsignac. Our interests are* the sam£, let us 
act in concert. {Low) She is now in the claseft 
{Aloud ) Well, as I told you, I am to dine ,with 
Ursule, I’ll try to win her confidence*and nothing 4 
will then be so easy %s to orerthrow all her plans. 
Therete. But how ? 

*vffrsignac. This morning I rfvealed Roller every 
good quality which adorns Sainville's miiW ; but 
this knowledge will be useless to her, we rlust 
study the defects of others to be able to p/ease' 
them. I 

Therese, And wfeat are those oT your frieoj! l 


Corsignac. Causticity, andL a strong inclination 
to turn every body into ridicifte. 

Therese. How straoge! I have heard honeyed 
word^ alone drop from his lips. 

Corsignac. He was just arrived then; and lu >g- 
ed to make himself amiable. His heart is gt k!, 
his yit alone % malicious. * 

**Wer*L’. Then all is lost, for Ursule is Iso 
malignant, satirical and talkative. ** 

Corsignac. We haveodly to persuade her, that 
she ought to affect simplicity ancl good nature. 
Sainville will fancy she is silly or an hypocrite, 
and in either case be disgusted with her. His 
second failitfjg seems incompatible with thefirst^ 
it is a strong pretention to be a wit. 

Therese. Indeed ? • 

Jrtrsipiac. He writes verses; he has formed 
me pran of a descriptive poem, according to the 
present fashion. He has composed a satire which 
I think very harmless; no matter, it shows his 
intention. He lays down all his thoughts, all his 
actftns, and dedicates the greater part of his life 
to preparing posthumous memoirs. 

, Therete. Lord preserve us ! Ursule comments 
on tlfo Mejpure tie. Frarfte, and guesses its eha- 
radtfe ; scolds,Pauline because she •only reads 
novels, and speaks of nothing else but literature, 
^morals, &ieacef| chenystry, botan y -■ 

Cotoignac. Botany ! it is Sainville’s favourite 
study, let iw tell her that he does not like a learn¬ 
ed wife. And on your part, advise Louise to 
reveal her wit, and especially not to spare Urlule 
in her sallies. 

Therese. This is impossible—my sister is so 
good natured. 

Corsignac. Let her feign a while. It is so easy 
to speitjc ilPof othejs, and to believe what is said 
against them, that she cannot help succeeding. 
Therese ( low Enough, let us withdraw now. 
Corsignac {aloud and going). Egery thing is 
settled; Ishall'mSrry Pauline, and you your 
cousin. • 

s Therese (going). Try to find Ursule, I go to 
Yneet Louise. [Exeunt both. 

I ■ • • . 

.Enter TJrsuie from the closet. 

* Ursule. Very kindintentionsSowards me! Ah? 
yju wish to ruin my plans; I am attacked, and 
must defegd ipyself. Poor Louise, it is in vain 
they wish you to show what flatiWe has denied 
you—wit. He writes verses tnof what sym¬ 
pathy! Paulige seeks for it, and 1 find it Oh ! 
I*am so angry, so joyful—I shall be avenged !— 
but hush 1 here he is. 

Enter Sainviilb and Ledovx. 

I.edouJt. We Jould not see the house, the key 
was not to be found; but you do not Want me 
Y 2 a 
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any more, and will permit me to leave you for 
MissAgatbe. /' [!?«/.! 

V'tule. 1$ not Mr. Ledoux an excellent man ? 
Stinville. I think so. 

He never meddles with intrigue; he 
nevrr attempts to injure any body in the opinion 
of o'hers. r , 

inrillf. What do you mean ? 

Visule. To be frank with you, you must know 
I have got enemies- ■ — ».*’ 

Samvitle, You? 

Enter Therese, nnrf steals into the closet. 

( Ur, u/e. Jealousy is a base and deg.ailing vice. 

I am not blind; the visit you have paid my 
mother has made me the object of the hatred of 
certain persons—and yet what have we doflh’ 
we have told you as much good of Mr. Jaqueiiiin, 
his daughters, and wards, as we possibly could. 
SnimtUe This is true. i 

Ursuie. 1 am feared, and why ? because I have 
been fortunate enough to receive a better educa¬ 
tion than ladies generally do. No one can hate 
affectation of wit and learning more than 1, but 
a woman ought not to br. ail ignorant idiot. ” 

[Ts be concluded in our next ,j 

» f I 

I 

* HAYMARKET. 

This theatre closed on Tuesd» , \''1he 15th, 
with the tragedy of Hamlet. In this play Mr. 
Young well employed the last opportunity that 
for some time he was likely to enjoy of demon¬ 
strating to the public his eminent talents. It is 
surely unjust, that an actor who has qualifications 
that in the important character of Hamlet are 
always respectable, and sometjjnes even bri'lianr, 
should be without an engagement at a winter 
theatre. Covent Garden, possessis g the Kembles 
and Cooke, hi s certainly no need of tragic rein¬ 
forcement} but in Drury-Lanc there certainly is 
room forso good a trfgedian asMr Young, i^fter 
the play Mr Fawcett returne 1 thanks in the name , 
«f the proprietors and performers. * / 


DlfURY-LANE. 

On Thursday, the 17th, this^eat^e opened 
for the season. Mrs. Jordan, whom the Ma¬ 
nagers have very wisely engaged for 'three suc¬ 
cessive seasons, appeared in her fjtvoprite cha¬ 


racter, the Country Girl. The house was crowded 
to the top,andshe'was welcomed on her entrance 
with the most enthusiastic applause. Mrs. Jor¬ 
dan is somewhav less embonpoint than when wo 
saw her last. Her performance of this character 
has long been the pride of the s,age, and the chef 
d'reuvre of modern comedy An actress of such 
dii'inguished merit can scarcely become a subject 
of criticism. Of Mrs Jordan- it may be said, 
without flattery, what was said by Voltaire of a 
certain French actress,—“ That her merit was 
of that species as rJther to give new principles to 
criticism than to become a subject of its scrutiny. 
The standard of equality is not to be measured 
by line and rule ” 

Wroughton, whose pe- f orrrv>nce of Afntidy does 
him great credit, was loudlv welcomed, as wer® 
Palmer, Barrymore, and Holland, Fflss Mellon, 
wliose reception was equally flattering, must not 
be forgotten. ln‘\he Afterpiece, Bannister was 
mo-t flatteringly received; his performance was 
admirable as usual. Mathews and Mrs. Moun¬ 
tain were heartily welcomed. 

■MM 

CO VENT-GARDEN. 

This theatre opened for the season an Mon- 
'day, the 14th, with Romeo andtfvliet. Mr. C. 
Kemble is the best Romeh on the stage. Miss 
Smith has more spirit, but not so much warmth 
and tenderness as Mrs. H Siddqns in Juliet ; al¬ 
together, we think her inferior to the above- 
mentioned actress. 

,The Performers were greeted on their respec¬ 
tive appearances with the usual testimonies of 
welcome. The Beggar's Opetu was performed 
on Wednesday—lneledon was rapturously re¬ 
ceived, and his Mnchealh wa! excellent Muft- 
den was welcomed nt a manner equally flattering, 
Mrs C. Kemble’s Lucy was in the true spirit of 
,'he character, anrl her reception was such as she 
must have coveted. Miss Bolton was equally 
Simple and pleasing, and t is much improved in 
the character of Polly. 

On Friday Mr. Kemble appeared in the part of 
Penruddock , in the Wheel of Fortune ; his unri¬ 
valled excellence in this,character is well"known. 
tyr. K was of course flatteringly received.* 

A sister of Mrs. C. Kemble has appeared in 
jhe Farce oh Raising the Wind ; she is a good 
figure, and may become, by instruction, a useful 
actiess. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION 

- 


ENGLISH COSTUME. f] GENERAL OBSERVATIONS . , 

No. 1.—A Lady and her'Ch.d, attired in on the most prevailing^ 

7 HE MOST fcLEGAN* T ASHIONS OF THESEASON. ^ FASHIONS FOR THE SliASON. 

Lady's liqess.—-A round gown with short /As % ur metropolis cannot at tins period be 
train, ornamented at the feet in (balings of musli* jl operly termed the theatre of fa,hion, we of 
or needle woik ; a long sleeve racked, with full course direct our attention to those places of 
top ; frock,back, and lappelled bosoin,cut loy, public and private resort, where she still reigns 

and trimmed with scolloped lace. A CbapAiu triumphant. Genius and talent are confined to 

ti la bui'ttgc, of imperial chip or sarsnet, orna* no peiiod or clime,— taste and fancy are their 

inented with a wreath of ivy or jenqujle; a offj p rirl g j and fashlon their conductor and cl in- 
tyngle sprig of the same in front of the bosom in pemnf • 

lieu of a brooch. A shawl of Chinese silk, ^ celebra^d watering places exJtllit at thi« 
thrown ncgligently»ovcr the shoulders. Hair in moment an assemblage of beauty and elegance ; 
a single band across the forehead, relieved by loose M, e balls *m4thi»tres,public wafW and libraries, 
curls in front bud at thiRsi.des. Hoop earrings of were ftever more crowded; and the splendour, 
amber or cornelian. Straw-coloured kid gloves luxury, gaf'*v, and hospitality displayed at the 
•and shoes. , , seats of*our nobles, and the villas of our females 

Child’s dress.— A frock and trowsers of fine of fashionable eclat, are emblematic of thatfia- 
cambuc, bordered at the bottom ir^ rich ,fancy tional prosperity which, spite of our Continental 

Vandyke; French back, and bosom cut very ldV rf f ()e> is st ,n the pride and boast of Albion. 

• and ornamented with the same ; Circassian sleeve It j s l0 th» opportunity of observation afforded 
very short. The Moorish boot, or high pompusa, us from the above-mentioned sources, that we are 
of bright yellow kid, laced with purple. Sash to enablei^ to^ive ad^ineation more copious* and 
correspond, tied in shortbows and ends behind. select than at this season of the year it might 

* PAR1SI AN COSTUME otherwise be in ^ur power to procure, and which, 

‘ * - • • we are proud to say, will be sougljJ for in vain 

No 2.—A Parisian Dancing Figure* ,amidst the pages of Stty cotemporary work. Our 
A round frock of Italian crape, over a white fair readers will be sensible that at this interme. 
satin slip, ornamented at the bottom with a pink ^diate season no great degree of novelty presents 
aixtfsilver ribband. Long waist, laced up the back \selft but still amidst our general iffformation, 
with pink or silver chord; a plain bosom cut very l c sfiall htpe to pcairtgay some variety in in» 
low, trimmed tel qua la robe. The melon sleeve, dividual articles; while we at the same time 
formed Of alternate stripes of^ pink* satin and endeavour to direct the tagte In its Selection and 
white crape; a narrow sash of pink ribband,, combination of that attirS which produces an 
tied loosely behind. Hair combed straight from attractive qpd f legant tout ensemble . Attention 
the temples, and leaving a/ew simple curB on t„ the morning,and intermedilte costume, we 
the foiehead, is formed m ful braids at the back strongly enforced in Our last; it will therefore 
of the head, confined with^ coronet comb of only be negessary here to specify such articles as 
pS?rl, and ornamented with a ^unch of auricula al% most worthy of distinction ta this and every 
or clove-carnation. A bouquet composed j>f the other style of fashionable decoration. The Car- 
rose and myrtle. Necklace, earrings, and bripe- melite, or Convent cloak, of coloursd sarsnet) 
lets of fine Chinese pearl. Gloves of French Hid, the Pedlar’s cloak, and Rugen mantle, of Chinese 
and slippers of pink satin,tied round the ankles j silk, trimmed vflth Vandyke brocade ribband; 
With silver ribband. Flain silk Stocking, a the large Angola, or silk shawl, near two yards 
French while. * | square, gathered full round ihe thioat, |nd tied 
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in a full bow on tile shoulder, the ends falling I mented with a flower; but we wish that many 
irrc gularly down tne left side, aryl finished with of t our females tftould distinguish and'regulate 
ta/tel, are considered the most distinguishing in | with greater njcety, and not jillow those orna- 
tlifs style of ornament. The hat a la Diana , of ments lo form any part in the morning decota- 
blaik chip, with coloured net embroidered hand- tion. The Provence hat, Cottage bonnet, or 
kc chiefs; the Spanish hat, df black satin-straw, small straw hat and veil, are appropriate to the 
or amented i« .front with autumnal fioiveg; morning walk, and flowers (that animating and 
str w, or white chip bats, with Vand, ke'’and consistent decoration of the evening dress) must 
sroMoped edges; and small Scotch bonnets, of ever be considered in the above-mentioned cos- 
f.incj sarsnets,.edged with French binding, and tume a vulgar supernumerary. We have lately 
tmnmed with a full Angola ftiiigc, are selected seen a dress which, from its simplicity and ele- 
by females of the first rank and fashion. The garee, attracted universal attention ; it consisted 
curled ostrich feather placed across the crown of a plain short gown of lenoor crape, worn over 
'of tfte head is much introduced in full dress, and a white satin slip ; at the bottom was laid a 
has a most novel and appropriate eff^pt. broad satin ribband, finished at the extreme edge 

Flowers are much worn, and variously dispi ped; with a narrow Vandyke laCe ; a spenser waist 
the buherry, the ranunculus, the c'ove-earqatiL^, with short sleeve, composed entirely of crape and 
and Labrador ro-,e, wc observe to rank highest oj satin ribband formed in plaits; a Winged ruff of 
the list of fikhion. Habit shirts of lace or em- scolloped lace ornamented the back and shoul- 
bronlery, with a deep Vandyke falling frill, and rters; and a small hat of the Spanish form, with 
the shirt with lace introduced in.the melon ftjrm, j a sallow feather, frosted with silver, waving over 
gathered round the throat with a border of the ; the crown towards the left side where the hat 
same, are articles perfectly new and attractive. I inclined, composed the head-drey;. The trinkets 
The sty le of gown-, vary little since our last coin-> j were entirely of brilliants set in the most fashion- 
mumratkyi. The morning dress is made high in ' able form; the shoes were white satin, with 
the neck as usual, and formed in a plain cambric silver rosets; the fan of white tiffany, with lilies 
robe, a walking length ; with hells a la Diana, J of the valley in silver; and a bouquet consisting 
and deep V.etflj kcjrnff, oiHn jackets and petti-j of the myrtle, mignioiu^te, and P'ovence rose, 
coats ornamented with woik, lace, or muslin, j completed this ,almost celestial attire., Dresses 
French coats, or bicakfast wraps,. - '.Tituuic their of black, or coloured net, over white satin slips, 
statgm m the morning wardrobe, and this style with rich appliqued borders iri coloured chenille 
of costume is considered incomplete and iuele- or white beads, are the distinguishing decoration 
gant without a cap ; this latter ornament usually of ^nany females of rank on public occasions, 
consists of the Brunswick mob, French quartered White and coloured embroidered net handker- 
c.ip, or nun’s houd of lacp, lived with coloured chiefs, are still considered extremely fashionable, 
sarsnqt, and edged with a narrow rich Vandyke, both as ornaments for the hair and to tie down 
the latt.r is an article compiling mt?ch novelty the gipsy hat. Tuckers of net, formed in the 
and elegance. Round gowns of muslin, either honey-comb edge, or trimmed with Vandyke 
shoit or with trains, edged at iht*feet with nar. or scolIoped t lace, ’are introduced with those 
row Vandyke^ or cut in l.ugtj cjescent scallops, dresjes which as;? cut low in the bosom. Bind- 
an 1 edg 'd with a fine pearl net, worn with a c ings of embroidery continue a favourite ornament 
m'htary sash of wliite sarsnet, must evgr be ^for muslin and cambric dresses, and it is now not 
ranked amidst a chaste and fashionable atjire.jf only introduced round the bottom and bos m 
Robes of coloured muslin or crape, worn ^>ve* bqt up the seams of dresses, and we have not 
white satin, trimmed Aitfi fcinqg trimming oft witnessed an embellishment more neat and ap- 
chemlle, beat^, or silver, and a rcslus to corres- propriate. .The short sleeve, if formed qf lace or 
pond, are considered uncommonly elegant anil with*a ^andyk# buff, 'must only be of an easy 
attractive. Painted, or embroidered borders rl- ftillwess; if of the same material as the dress, 
p'esentmg natural flowers, on mstslint or tiffany they ^re disposed in the melon or bishop form, 
robes, it is thought will be much in^oduced in Taut each very shorty finished with hair or pearl 
full dress during the winter, at present we only armlets. 

notice a few in the very first circle? of-rank and We have seen naming in the longsleeve more 
fashion. Grecian drapery, folded in a picturesque elegant tfeaij those‘described in our last; nor can 
style ruund the figure, is also observable in the theik b£ any covering for the arm more becoming 
ball room ; but at this season of the year to he and (attractive than the Catalan! and surplice 
con-ulered of fashionable distinction, public de- twislid sleeve, confined at the wrist with elastic 
coration should be cbasle and elegant, rather bracelets of gold or hair. Some dashing elegantes 
than showy and splendid. have lately sported stockings of brown and purple 

In th# evening parade, the hat may be oma» [j silk, jvith coloured clocks and open- wove ankles. • 
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But we cannot help remarking that this feature 
of the h^man form, when rendered conspicuous 
by the singularity of its decoration, will attdict 
without pleasing 9 we naturally tt*n with disgust 
from that species of art which obscures and dis¬ 
guises the symmetry of nature ; we confess our¬ 
selves a votary to n^ttness and elegance com¬ 
bined; and therefore wish not to see the abqge 
mentioned fashion become general amongst fe¬ 
males who have been celebrated for unobtrusive 
loveliness, simplicity, and virtue. 

We have little to remark son the articles of 
ttinkets, they havg undergorfe little alteration 
since our last Number; the wedding hoop-ring^j 
with a single brilliant, ruby^ emerald, or amethyst 
in the centie; the Carnal ite cross, the jessamine 
brooch, with bottle! formed of Egyptian amulet- 
wood embijfished with correspondent characters, 
are the only ornaments in this Kne which strilm 
us as worthy of observation. • 

Gloves and shoes are governed by no^particular 
standard, but left to the choice of thewearbr; 
the prevailing colours for the season are, rose, 
green, purple, salmon, and melbouw bro.wn. 


LETTER ON DRESS. 

EXPLANATORY ^ND DESCRIPTIVE, FROM ELIZA 

* • , 

TO JlfLlA. 

Henley Grote-House, Storey. 

_ • • 

You preach much, dear Julia, in your epistle 

now before me, of the quiet pleasures of domes¬ 
tic life, of those still and tranquil enjoy mSnts 
within the vicinity of our own domains; and 
give (I must allow) an interesting portrait of your 
lair friend and her rational and amiable spouse ; 
who, educated in the tenets of the old school, love 
one another with all their hearts—educate their 
children, and attend to the religion^mbrals, and 
personal comfort of their surroifhding tenafttry.^| 
1 respect, dear J ulia, the purity and delicacy of 


therefore, dear J ulia, those beings the most politic 
and the most happy, who lib's the inhabitants of 
this hospitable fhansion, fulfil the duties of tl^eir 
station, content to take the world as it goes,; nd 
catch pleasure as it flies?—You will doubtless 
look at the date ofjny letter with some dcgyee 
of surprise, and** ill think us guifled by a weatl jer- 
c^'^m^ucnce, in being thus Airfden and unex¬ 
pectedly, transported from one place to anotli.v. 
The truth is, dear Julia,4bat the sulky fits, and 
mysterious conduct of Sir Jamc% M‘Laurence, 
together with the spirited harangue of his in¬ 
tolerably vulgar spouse, induced cousin Mary 
to accept an^nvitation to accompany her brojher^ 
on a shooting party, to this delightful spot. The 
change, dt%r friend, is productive of considerable 
advantage, both on the score of fashionable infor- 
ffaiitfti, the introduction to polished society, and 
me enjoyment of intellectual pleasures. This 
beautiful ictreat has been in the family of its 

present possessor (Lord John P . . . ) upwards 

of seven centuries, and in the sublimity of its 
architectural construction, picturesque beauty, 
and local sifuatiojt is not exceeded by any in tills 
•chatiHing county. Yot^ my dear Julia, would 
enjqy the v?ry perfection oi rural happiness in 
the gardens, park, and fuirouuding scenery of 
this earthly^larjdise. # Our ho-tY^a man whose 
natural hauteur of manner is’evidently softened 
by the mild graces, and amiable dispositions of 
his loflely wile : she is the second choice of his 
Lordship; and amply repays him for a Iacfc of 
connubial felicity experienced m his former mar¬ 
riage. 

After the mixed assemblies which present them¬ 
selves at theseveraf watering places we have lately 
visiled # ( where tlie^tdventurer of both sexes are 
permitted indecorously to mingle with people of 
distinction and^irtue), it is pleasant to find one’s- 
self in a society whose unquestioq^ble respecta¬ 
bility, elcganee*ofMepurtme«t, and urbanity of 
manners, divest onf of restraint, and render un- 




your sentiments; but allow me to say, that in* | neceLary that reserve so painful to the open and 
thfc sad world it is dangerous to refine tod highly, gerftious breast. This mansion is seldom with- 
“ He (says Dr. Johnson) who too delicately #e- lliut^i'-iteifoof rank ,ujd fashion ; and we frequent- 
fines hts feelings always endangers his quiet.” ty set down sixteen or eighteen to dinner. Tha 
Alas !. Julia, when in ^arly jjuthj ygu %nd I forlunaof Lord and Lady^P—»- is*ample—their 
traverse^ the vicarage garden, and rambled iji 
girlish confidence through the old ruins of F *- - — 

Abbey, our affection and imagination took thej 
lead; our unadulterate heaths, in love with good¬ 
ness, delighted to pdint objects as we wished, 
mther than as they are, and tc- ( wander i» paths of 
visionary happiness. Where, alars! ^iall we 
look for a realization of those prospects of f flici- 
ty, those air-built castles which our vivid fa icies 
delighted to rear ? Not in the region of romance, 
for that Is but an ignis faluus that deludes with 
false hopes and *rain expectations. Ar,i not 


ejtablishment splendid, and their heaits expand 
at the call of hospitality. Can I then have a more 
extensiveTielcffrom whence to^at)jer the choicest 
flowers of*fasluon, taste, and elegance.—Our 
morning and out-door costume (which in visits 
yf this surf require a particular attention) exhibits 
some little variation since my last address. The 
Carmelite cloak, though much in esteem, Is 
rivalled by the Rugen mantle, or Swedish wrap, 
which owes its«nrigin®to the exquisite taste, and 
invention of my dashing cousin. In its construc¬ 
tion it is net unlike the cassocks wor% by our 
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divines; it is formed of a Chinese silk, a pale 
olive colour, and J ornamented all round with a 
nyist delicate fancy border of embroidery in 
coloured silks; a deep silk fringe is placed^at the 
extreme edge, and the sash (which is brought 
adross the left shoulder, is fastened in a tuft on 
tlfc oppositc # siSe of the waist) and the # ends 
trimned with trie same. With these yra pslre 
■wett hats of black satin-straw, somewhat of the 
Spanish form, with a damask rose, or carnation, 
placed in front, or towards the left side\iear the 
hair. There are four of us at this hospitable 
mansion who appear in these novel habits, and 1 
as-ere you we not only attract the bftius of sport¬ 
ing celebrity, but move the wonder of surround¬ 
ing villages. In our breakfast attirl we do not 
exclude the French coat of cambric or minty], 
bu( our peasant jacket and petticoat we c£nsicT| r 
as a more unique article. It is necessary'how¬ 
ever that I observe to you, that unless the figure 
be tall or slender, no advantage can be derived 
from this habit. * 

At this season of the year tilery is no novel 
•tandurd for full dress, but its alterations and ein } 
bellishm^pts are at Iht direction fancy; the 
style however is preserved, and ? correct t&ste, 
and ready invention, can at all times vary the 
effect with jrlvantage. lend P-»—(visits all thc^fi 
families of distinction within twenty mile# of his 
mansion, and we have therefore^*/Secession of 
dinner visits, and inducements for drives to town. 
LaSt week Mary and myself accompanied our 
elegant hostess to the aniversary ball of the 
Honourable Mis. C——. Here was collected 
all the splendour and fashion^jf the gay world; 
never did I see taste, beamy, and grace so uni¬ 
versal. My time will not atyiw a description of 
the furniture and decoraticn of this splendid seat; 
suffice it, that the Grecian and Chinese taste took 
{dace of therEgyptian of antecedent celebrity; 
and lights transmitted from* lamps of alabaster, 
painted in elegant Uevices, diffused a miljj and 


idea of their form and effect. As Mary and my¬ 
self proposed to jam the throng of Terpsichore, 
vii of course wore out robes appropriately short; 
these were foftned of undresstd Italian tiffany, 
made round, apd cut in deep scallops' at the 
bottom, round which was a nlbst delicate border 
of barberries, painted to nature. The under dtcsS 
was a slip of gossamer satin, edged at the feet 
with a very narrow Vandyke in silver; the bosom 
and bottom of the sleeve ornamented with the 
same. Our hair fell in irregular ringlets round 
th^ forehead, dtvTded over the left eye, and a 
small Arcadian hat of silvet*frosted satin, orna- 
[fmented with a wreath of barberries, was placed on 
one side of our heads. Mary wore a single row 
of fine brilliants, by w sf] of necklace, from the 
centre of which was suspended a Carmelite cross, 
her earrings and bracelets to correspond. On her 
ftaulifully turned arm was displayed the armlet 
of fashionable adoption, and which is composed 
ofyhe hmr of your lover and deartst female 
friend, as a souvenir de I'amour par et de t'amehe. 
My ornaments were of pearl, and we each wore 
bouquets of the Labradore rose, Cape heath, and 
jessamine; our shoes were of white satin, em-* 
broidcred in silver jtssamitie at the toes; our 
gloves of French kid, rucked So as to display the 
round of the arm; and we ha*d G^pcra fans of 
white crape, with naval’devices in transparencies. 
Lady P— ve%y kindly complimented us on 
the choice of our^ttiie ; and assured us tiiat we 
were considered the best dressed girls in the ball*, 
roojn, • Foi^ive this egotispa, dear Julia, and 
believe me not the less your faithful and af¬ 
fectionate 

e£iza. 


•rays, 




As our dresses for this gay occasion were ne¬ 
cessarily select, l*will .endeavour to give'you ah 


ffq CORRESPONDENTS. 

> 'THE Letter of our Sandwich Correspondent, 
containing thoughts occasioned by reading a recent 
publication by Diogenes f entitled “ The Royal 


chastened light, which gave an enchanting i n-fpu 

terest to ihfc objects winch moved beneath thei/fl Eclipse, or Delicate Facts," came too late for in 

section in our present Number but icill appear tn our 


next ; and IU.eu.is* the continuation qf the “ Anti- 
qunriitn f)lio. n ->« * 
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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE CtfOAN El?N(*ES9*(TF DENMARK. 


ITf.r Renat Highness the Crown 
PrINCISS of Dr.NMARK is djugl^cr of 
Pi hue ('l'ailcs •'"tadtholder of I'obtcip. 
She has been man ic'd to the '*• nice He^eit 
for some years; se\eral rliildicn wire the 
fiuit of tlnir union, of wliom the 1‘rinec.s 
Carolina is the only survivor. She is about 
fifteen years old, but e- '-hided ft on\ inherit¬ 
ing the crown by the laws ofDsmnai k, which 
confine the succession to heirs male, i his 
has several I i mes afl’oi ded the people grounds 
to**vrnce I he,r affect* n to tlie I'jif.c-, hy 
expressing their heanfelt iegret, that the 
th.roue of Demnaik was not likely to he 
filled by Ins immediate, dese^ulahtj.hut it 
was never more cot dial ly manifested ti^mi 
on the lSth of Fcbnruiy, I,su 

In the morning of th'^t day fhe cannon 
announced the d;live' , of the Princess. 
The people anxiously listened for a second, 
““ffltd third discharge, 41 but their wjshcs were 
disappointed, and a ccitain gloom eftnided 
every face in the city. Notwithstanding 
which, when night approached, ailsaciili'cd 


* On the birth of a Prince the guns are fired 
/ thre% times. 


their-personal feelings. The city was ilTu- 
mmated, and the hut emulated the palace 
in (C'-timouv of unfeigned loyalty and jov. 

When the Pijnee^s was sufii. iemly re¬ 
covered to go abroad, she v isited the tbentre. 
The stocefs thiou^h wh-jcb theRoval family 
j had io pass, were hiilliantlv embeihshed 
with devices'* and otherwise disposed to 
give ec lat to the occasion. * 

On the Royal ersonages ente:iug their 
^ box, Miev were, contrary to • w-tom, greeted 
'! w tH the enthusiastic avclainaficJus of the 
,^udft».nce,*and at tie;* depaiture f'o-n the 
j| theatre, the populace, amid thundering 
h'uzzas; surrounded tbs RoYul'paity with 
siJrh eagerness and impetuosity, that the 
guards ware wompelled to iccedc, and suffer 
them to fejlow the e.i'riage. * 

'I'llis eirniMi'-'air e rev alls to our minds 
ttye icplp cf Frederick the Fourth to the 
French Ambassadoi, whelr the latter ex¬ 
pressed his surprise, that his Majesty should 
| live at bis country seat without guards. 
, “ l am always sale in the arms of my 
people," replied the King. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


A Dili;AM ON THE OCCUPATIONS OF DEPARTED SOULS. 

* i 

* i \_Conffuitt r Tfrnm 9Page 128.] 


T1IFSE were the contemplations which at 
that time occupied my mind, and 1 revolved them 
with so much plm-uno that 1 did r^>t miss my 
guide, who m the mean time li.ul soared aloft, 
and when I e'est ned him, beckoned t# me tu^fol- 

low him. He directed mv attention to the 

' « 

anx’ous occupation of a departed soul, whofti he 
point <1 out io ins in the town to which we ben# 
rv. r flight. Oil conun>: nearer, I observed that 
that sell appealed half famished. It fluted round 
a splendid carriage which stood before the house 
of a merchant, whose name was very familiar to 
m<’, but is still more to many of his fellow-citi¬ 
zens, who must assisi #u*n in keeping up his 
splendor by advancing money to lujn. At Wst, 
l wds uncertain what ciftild Le the dbjertof that 
resiless soul ; nn3 ihe raqyxjj and $a tufted clothes 
in which it was dressed, made Die suspect luat it 
was one of those who, in this world, act in a two- 
1 Id capaiity, either begging aim. of travellers, or 
robbing them on the highway Hut I discovered 
my cnor as soon as 1 came ne.uer, V, mg that it 
•was the economical soul of the men ham’s fnthi r. 

I recollected to have known him in tny luc tone. 
He was the wealthiest citizen in the whole town, 
and notorious for having witli^rcononifba! Jiands 
mended his own shoes, darnctl li.s own stockings, 
and eclipsed all his fellow-citizensgn the art of 
enduring hungvr. He could never have imagined 
th it his notorious usury and exemplary parsimony 
would afford his son %n opportunity of lavishing 
thoughiles-.lv the wealth winch he had gradually 
amassed by c so much care and mdustiy. d he 
disappointment of Ins parental expectations prov¬ 
ed therefore to his soul, since her separation from 
her body, a soured of extreme torture, livery' 
day afforded to his degenerated son a new nppor* 
tumty for rhssipation, and to himselfan additional 
source of the m«st Agonizing sorrow. e 

The merchant had just received from the 
coachmakera carriage, wlurh haricot*, him exact¬ 
ly the sum ih.'t his father once had gained by 
prudently denying on oath, for the benefit of hi- i 
prog my, a debt for which lie li id given his-bond | 
undsr his own signature, flould therefore anv 
thing have mortified his soul more painfully than 
this act of extravagance ? lie tried more tli.m an 
hundred times to push the coachman from the 


1 coach-box; but aM his exertions proved fruitless, 
lhe*driver being tdo corpore.it, and himself too 
•ethereal. He seized the reins of the horses ; they 
became restive ; but tjiis was all that he was able 
to effect. t m 

He quitted, therefore, the fatal carriage, utter¬ 
ing the most dreadful imprecations, -alid directed 
H?s flight towards*lus son’s apartments. Curiosity 
tempted me to fdllow him, and 1 was astonished 
to <*bserre» the unspeakable agony with which 
he was seized. Could any thing have been more 
dreadful to him than the sight of the profusion 
af costly chfha, tapestry,, and mirrors, which 
alone must have requiredan expendituie of many 
thousand dollars. Tlwicedid he stamp upon the 
sinful sofa covered with rich bAcade. “ Eighty- 
"five dollars!” exclaimed he, groaning. Rich 
hangings trimmed with gold fringe, which he 
now descried, thrgw him into a still greater agony. 
He attempted to scratch off the gold ; bu‘ to no 
purpose lie beheld every moment new objects 
ofsylendor, which also proved to him new sources 
ofaorture. lie now descried a ledger upon a 
writing-desk. This object seemed to afford him 
■some satisfaction. He read, and his fury abated. 
But this calm was only of a mamentary duration ; 
Ins son entering the apartment at the same in¬ 
stant, holding in his fund a parchment, wilt rcou 
I could clearly djscern the words Lordnf 1) He 
event to the money-chest, in order to substantiate 
his claims to the new title. What a dreadful 
rflght for tjie unfortunate father! He even drop - 
ped the ledger. He flew to the chest, seated him¬ 
self upon it, made every effort in his power to 
prevent its Jjflng unlocked, and attempted to 
seize tVic^archmlift, but in vain. The young 
nferrtJiit opened the chest with manifest satisfac¬ 
tion, taking out a money bag, which was, at least 
dft. weighty ns si vented degrees of noble ancestors, 
and a^heei fully quitted the apartment. I shall 
never forget the despair which convulsed the 
soul of his unfortunate parent, who remained 
prustnte'on the money-chest, embracing it with 
ti'getr-ss, and exrlaiming again and again, in 
n.o miiig acceivs : “ U Levy, O Isaac !” 1 was 

deeply affected by his agony, and attempted to 
Comfort him. Being desirous of ascertaining the 
exact cause of bis despair, l went up to him, a'nrt 
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taking him kindly by the band, said, “ Would 
you be s* kind as to give me - “ What!” ex¬ 
claimed he, “ give you 'la poor, uuforturilte 
man 1 A tall, sftong fellow, awyou are, can 
work ! Go to ihe parish Vexed at this surly 
reply, 1 quitted 111 Ai abruptly. 

Being informed, nr r coming into the street, 
that the soul of Cicero, attended by some Gre*k 
and Roman philosophers, had been seen in the 
pardon of a neighbouimg country seat, I was 
tempted to follow the immense crowds who 
were flocking timber to grafify their curioijjty. 
Tim sight jaf the cefebrated Roman afforded me 
uncommon pleasure, and Ins dignified enunte- 1 
liance inspired me with allahc awe which such a 
patriotic soul nughtWo excite. I discovered, how¬ 
ever, in^j^tcatures, the traces of sorrow and de¬ 
jection, the Ouse of which I was incapable of 
finding out. Being curious to ascertain it, I ap¬ 
plied to a st.ade, who followed Cicero, and ap¬ 
peared to tffi one of his emancipated slaves. “Jde 
has reason for being cast down and abashed,” re¬ 
plied his attendant, “ since he, in your country, 
has been committed to the rmccv of*a tril’e, who, 
tinder the pretext of honouring lus memory, 
tender linn ridiculous, and transform him from 
a Roman consul into a Latin school master. 
What is still,more afflicting for him is, that on 
Complaining of this ill-treatment to the gods of 
his countrv, he received forans*ver, tliatw* the 
pimLfcment to Much I’luto* had condemned 
him, because he had been accused of having fre¬ 
quently betrayed marks of vanity amPpride^ wjjieh 
<mild not be corrected bitter than by romnTit- 
tmg his works to the mercy of commentator'. I 
was terrified at this rigorous judgment of Pluto, 
the reality of which 1 should have strongly doubt¬ 
ed had l not been convinced of it by the follow¬ 
ing incident. * , 

We descried, at a distance of tfiout an hugdred 
fteps, a great number of souls, covered with dust* 
and absorbed in profound meditation. Their 
steps were solemn, arid their gait monarchic/ 
They seemed to disagree very much with each 
other, and the nearer they came, the more plain¬ 
ly coulill hear their dispute, which grew sr> vio¬ 
lent ihatiheir leader was obliged to turn rdlind, 
and clenching his fis’, to command silencB, Sy 
exclaiming in an authoritative accent, .17# Dius 
Jidius ' This cavalcade seamed to surprise the 
soul of Cicero : he»suspccted they had ai^irn- 
portant commission for him, and believed, as 1 
was afterwards told, that they wer^ambassadors 
of a foreign nation, or barbarians, as He called 
them, who had been compelled by famim^o ap¬ 
ply to the Roman senate and people for a*supply 
of bread from Sicily or Egypt. He received them 
with marks of compassion ; but how was he as- 
tnrfished when the leader mad* a profound an- 

a *, xxiii. r,it. ui. 


tique bow, which, according to Gronovius, was 
custom iry among the young jnen of fashion at 
Rome at the tirtie of Ennius Cicero sustained 
this ayault with great fortitude, and seemed to 
be impatiently waiting for the communication of 
their commission. ,J1 is curiosity was at length 
gratified, whendhc spokesman, Vijid many con- 
tofli*ns^)f the face, put himself^ into the usual 
ibetorical posture, and after repeated bows, pre¬ 
sented to him an cnormiAis book, borne on the 
shouldets of four of his colleagues, and having 
on the back the inscription, Opera Omni a. 

Cicero was somewhat terrified at the sight of 
1 this strangefnachine, and listened with evident^ 
j tokens of surprise, when the spokesman address¬ 
ed ft in as follows: <l Omnino, si qtufl est in ms 
ingrnri, qtnnl sen/to, quant tit tixigutim cxigwii/t 

■ • . quocl sentin,qnam sit e ’ vnm ” This incon¬ 
testable truth h id probably exhausted thestr'-ngth 
of our Demosthenes, or the sight of Cicero, of 
whom he had preconceived an idea entirely dif- 
, ferent from what he now beheld, had produced 
such a violent perturbation in his mind, that he 
# could not proceed. I le stoppi d a long while, and 
l afforded C|pero time to Adlec t hunst ll^from his 
asuJhi hment^and who, jwt having ifhderstood a 
( single word of the address, asj^ed his Atticus, 
whaHangutge this w*s"r 1 ’ Opr <ii*i(pr recovered 
at last from his confusion, after having consulted 
the copy iTf his speech, which he earned in the 
crown of his hat. He assured the vene^ble 
Roman, in the most elegant Ciceronian style, 
that himself and his attendants were enraptured 
with joy, and (hat he would maik with a whil* 
stone the fortunat" day # when he had the honour 
of becoming personally acquainted with a literary 
, lumirihry, who intis time had spoken the best 
Latin, and whose learning had afforded to himself 
; and his companions the means of procuring the 
| nccessar es of life., He was partfcul.irly ditFu'e 
\ in giving himself credit for having taken com- 
; passion on the woiks of Cicero, and for having 
published them in that conv nient form, av-eit- 
t ing# moregver, that he had enhanced their value 
I by the addition of tlfe i§ost valuable and learned 
annotations, and rendered them uyful hy a copi- 
i ous index, and by this rQe,.ns had immortal wed 
! both the namejuf the author and the editor. Ha 
! concludill by*lanientiiig the gardened blindness 
of his GerlhanAouiitry men, who Sem inded more 
of a man of learning, than merely a knowledge 
the Latin language, and even began to profane 
the sacred antiquities of Lat\im, by propounding 
them in a language which in Germany even the 
populace could understand. Here he concluded 
his speech with aji^ous thxi, and Cicero, who 
probably was tired of listening any longer to his 
unintelligible jargon, returned no further answer 
but, Cura, ul va teas! and withdrew abruptly. 

1 X 
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1 ret tied with my guide bevond the precincts 
of tlie town, absorbed in reflections on the mi- 
peiMnerice and presumption of the pcojde whom 
we had just quitted, and probably should have 
given a longer auditnee to mv thoughts, had not 
my meditations been suddenly interrupted by a 
violent blow winch 1 received up wrv head, and j 
winch was strfick with so much force, that f c gf. w 
quite diazy, and my hat dropped on til ■ gimind. J 
J turned round in a viulcilt passion to sec who it i 
was that had dared to treat me in so rink: a man- I 
tier, “ You are very impudent," exclaimed I , 
in a violent tone, “ for treating in such a rude I 
majincr people whom you do not knt>w,und who 
liave not given the least offence to you.” “And , 
you arc 1 dagtejt fool,” replied lie frith a^loiul 
laugh, “ for bi ing odended at a piece of humour. 11 
Do you not p< n five that 1 am a sifinst 

Tins disagreeable accident made me extiemcl'y 
uneasy, as 1 apprehended some witty blade might 
take it into his head to sat) rise me black and blue; 
therefore 1 proposed to my conductor to retire to 
a shadowy spot, which lay before us, and where 

I hoped to be, u not mote solitary, at least more 

, « 

*c ure. e 

1 was, iivw ever, disappointed, a^ I descrir»l on 
tny airiva’i a large company consisting chiefly of 
ladiAs tljevTal Ir-ui.'. in hiy liAtive town, 

1 knew every one of them, and soon fuuV.d that 
they had not made.my alteiation in tljeir manner 
of living they played, drank tea, some of them 
■weie totally silent, but the majority laughed so 
loudlv, that 1 was impatient to observe them 
closely. 1 enquired what was the reason of it : 
but they wereso malicious as to refuse giving me 
the least explanation. One of them, however, 
to whom 1 had rendered a rr^nst cvserkial .service 
by a most elegant and witty sonnet which I had 
made upon her pug-dog, was so grateful as to re¬ 
lieve me troniipiy painful perplexity. “1 will tell 
you,” said she, “ why we are so merry. We had 
aat many hours m the most tedious silenef, be¬ 
cause we had been tired of criticising the dress, ^ 
the gait, and the features of all the souls who^pnss- 
ed by : nor had we any^-tlning more to say abou(J 
out absent acquaintances. In tin-, state we hap¬ 
pened to descry $uu fprm afar in a situation inf- 
portant enough to set*us all a laughing.” Hite 
*he broke off abruptly, at the samp tupe holding 
both her sides witrf her hands, a^d bursting out ‘ 
in concert with the whole company into such an j 
excessive laughter, that 1 was confounded with 

O } 

fch ame. “ Do you/iot perceive it yet ?” resumed \ 
she, after having collected herself a little. “ Kor i 
heaven's «ake, only look at your hat ! it is entirely I 
covered with dust.” “ Iffth is be the only thing 1 
which renders me a subject of so much nnrth,” | 
replied 1, “ 1 can easily remove it.” 1 informed 
them thtk a wit whom 1 had met had joked it off 


; 


my head. 1 then cleaned my hat, and thereby 
depuvod them si^entirely of all mutter for mern- 
m. ot, that they relapsed into melancholy silence. 

Not being much inclined to keep them com¬ 
pany in gaping^ I stole away from them, and m 
another xirnpany of ladies met with the soul of a 
french niurquis, wh r in ins lifetime had fie- 
lyicutly amused the same company, that worn 
pleased to call hi .humourous sallies elegant, natu¬ 
ral, witty, and cha.ining; but l now found him, 
eon'rary to the nature of other departed souls, 
totally changed. ’Ho was mute, and barren of 
invention, and not a'ingle person in the com¬ 
pany seemed to er.teit.nn the same opinion they 
had of him upon cauh. I told him 1 vas sur¬ 
prised at this unexpeci*. 1 alteration. He shrug¬ 
ged up his shoulders, assuring me that he was 
the most unhappy of all mortals^ adding that 
flcath had come noon him so suddenly, that h<i 
had no time to (ike his watch-chain and snuff- 
Ijok with him, “two aiticlcs,” declaimed he 
moumfnllv, “ m winch all my wit and liveliness 
consisted! when 1 wish to sport an humourous 
sall\ I bu-s my watch-chain, and ant nut capable 
of producing a witty thought. 1 am not even 
capable ot giving my opinion of literary and po¬ 
litical matters, or of a poem, because i cannot 
take a pinch of snuff. ’ 1 smreiely lamented the 

fate of the unfortunate maiqu.s; but not having 
it m my power to assist lum ill regaining las wit, 

I invented a plausible pretext,' winch- compelled 
me to leave him, and retirbd. 

Mjd'condhctor was just going to relate to me 
tke history of the departed soul of a Merry- 
Andrew, who had lost his padv-coloured jacket, 
and with it all Ins laughter-moving faculties, 
when we were interrupted by a new adventure. 
The departed soul of a lady, whom 1 had not 
perceived because my bat k was turned toward* 
her*hud stolciwipon me from behind, and sud¬ 
denly thing one aim round my neck, while she 
with her other hand pressed mule so tendcily, 
that I could guess the mauling of this voluptuous 
eloquence more plainly than if she had made an 
oral dcelaiation. I could easily guess that she 
was a rovityr fair on», and the gloom of jtlic soli- 
tuiy, place wheift'we were, confirmed me in this 
Suspicion. She seemed to be as violently en¬ 
amoured of me as a person of that description is 
capable of. 1 peree veil plainly that she became, 
evefoy moment more niHamted, and more impu¬ 
dent in her familiarity, which rendered me curious 
to see her face. Succeeding, after some struggles^”' 
in discfcgagmg myselt from her arm, 1 turned 
round. Heavens, what a sight! 1 started back. 

“ Is if you ?” said she contemptuously, and with¬ 
drew abruptly. My readers may easily guess that 
it was the departed soul of my wife ; she had 
mistaken me for another person, which wai the 
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and had many opportunities of seeing how diffi- 
cult a task it is to rule a country. In one word, 

! 1 was butler *o the Lord Chancellor Tha 
finances were tile favourite subject of my medi¬ 
tations, and if my advice h.id been followed, the 
state would have annually ("allied several millions. 

| Hut you know<nen of talents wlways have ene- 
j rrAfc%* T he Chancellor of the ‘Exchequer per¬ 
ceived ffiat I was likely ft) eclipse him, and ibis 
I wis"sufficient to induce Jaint toiuin me. My 
! country*!* to be pitied for havings been depnved 
! of my sei vices. I meditated day and night how 
| the finances of our country might be improved. 

I I have propped several excellent piojecis to, the 
rpimster, but they were always rejected ; an evi-* 
> denlj proof*of the deplorable state te which we 
are reduced, i made a pi in lot the abolition of 
| the cfcrgf, proposing that the aldermen should 
be compelled to prtai li gr.vfiis in then room, and 
; am sure that a considerable sum might thus have 
been saved m one year; hut out government 
, wo did not listen to this patriotic proposal. I 
tried another method of rendering myself useful 
J to the state, presenting a memorial in which f 
•Rhine, agieatdeal might be said on that head, i had (!) unimproved that Ahe treasury would every 
As for the Turk, that sanguinary dog has no rea- \ molth pain jt least three thousand founds, if 
son to boast, Buf what was 1 gomg^to tell you ? ' eveiy wife eierciMiig petticoat government over 
J could pluujjy foresee it! My late grandmother—*j her hush i* 1 yc-re £f<*.jy>ellecr*tq take out a 
I know not whether you recollect the good wo- j monthly licence at the low rate of one shilling. 
man 5 she was a little defoimcj woman, i fear I Could an^ proposal have been more rational and 
some*roguery w%s at the bottom when she j just’ bin the only effect which this plan pro¬ 


sole cause of her ardent caressps; but as soon as 
she recognized me, she was vex^d and fled ; and, 
1 confess, 1 was glad of it. • 

Whilst 1 was rA'olving in my nwinJ this singu¬ 
lar adventure, 1 had the misfortune to be descried 
by the departed siRil of my barter. It was im¬ 
possible for inc to avaad lum. I was compelled 
to listen to Ins political rant, llis joy at meqj- 
ing me was unspeakable; lie puf more than an 
hundred questions to me, without giving me time 
to reply to one. “ 1 hope you have been well 
since 1 had the honour of seeiftg you lastsaid 
he, “ 7<mr relations were in good health wtien 
you left them 1 And your niece?—you under-* 
stand me 5 I really mean qoharm; she deserves 
it. 1 1 the old t ap'api stiil alive 5 he has made me 
laugh a thousand times; he was uncommonly 

4riirK.fr J 

entertaimiTg.when m good humour; lie had at 
his finger’s end all the events of the I’omeran i#h 
war. 1 do not Hatter! matter? would undoubt¬ 
edly have taken i diflcrent turn had h« not b«en 
dismissed the service. But, let me tell you, 
Euiope i; in a most critical state. It vvSs not 
with my consent that i’rince.CInrfes crossed the 


made her will: but it cannot he altered now. 
Hut what was I going to say 5 I riiavi* entirely 
ioigutit! Aha! now 1 recollect 1 the Turk ”4— 
“ Yes, yes, the Turk,'’ replied 1 angnly, “ I 
know lnm well enough; but this is no proper 
place for talking of tins subject. I have no time 
to stop any longei.” So saying I retiied abrnptlv. 

• 1 had not proceeded fa? when 1 heard some 
per-on behind me laugh aloud. 9 Ttirmng round, 1 
I descried a soul appearing as famished as ai* 
alchyanist, and as mahciousasa public informer; 


duied was, that all married women consjfired 
against my life, and threatened to tear me to 
j pieces. What do you think of these protects 5 
tell me fiankly whether they were not excellent.” 

1 declined at first (o give ray opitrou, but con¬ 
fessed^ kKt that ^cuuld not approve of l*» pin- 
pos tl to licence wives to exercise a dominion 
over their husbands, as this would produce ihe 
greatest confusion in many families, As tor his 
plan to abolish life clergy, 1 candidly confessed 
tlntp wassoextremely absufd, that only a butler 


b<: squeezed my hand»vcry familiarly, pnd said% | could have devised it; adding that the clergy at 
“ You are perfectly right in getting rid of that l| all nines had the misfortune of diseasing those 
foolish talker. 1 have overheard your whole 1 whowcreKnost des#mgp of common sen-e, and 


conversation, and was astonished at your patience; 
it is to be lamented that there Afc so maffy people 
who trouble themselves about matters of yhith i 
they have no conception ; it would not be pf any 
consequence, and at most excite pfly, if none bin 
barbers meddled wifh politics, but tlieie arrfmen 
of greater consequence who act as foolisRIy as 
your barber; instead of watering overthe welfare 
of the state, as they are in duty bound} they sit 
together and talk over the newspapers, h have 
keen employed in politics, as you may perceive, 


that the populace—— “ What populace' 1 ’ 
VxclaiTned the prop-coy in* a furious accent. 
'* Do you know who 1 am 5 Don’t you know 
that I ar* a government man 5 You are a traitor 
to your ciyint^ , a rebel, a U?as|riiemer 1 I will 
convince you—” So saying, he laid hold of 
me, aiuUbcjt me so unmeii ifully, that 1 should 
\ave become most pamful\ sen-ible l' a - 

tnoticze.il, had not my conductni pa, ified him 
by a handful of money. He quilled me instantly, 

and vvuhdiew. ? 

• • 
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ADDITIONS TO THE.NATURAL HISTORY OF CERTAIN ANIMALS. 

from Page 141.] * 


f 


The two^ following article<fiare taken f frcm 
an account of Gcrana, in South Amevicj, lately 
published in Paris, by M. Malouet: 

• ANTS • 

“ In the middle of an immense Savannah, 
or swamp, ptifecilv level as far as the eye could 
carsy, I observed a little lull, wliich*appearcd to 
be formed bv men. My companion told tne it 
was an ant-hill. VVlrat! said J, is tins gigtntir 
construction made by an HisOfl ’ If-' proposed 10 
conduct me, not to the hill, where wc might hafe 
been devoured, but near the road of the labour¬ 
ers We soon discovered several coliinm- of 


against every assailant; ftfr the most robust mat 
animal who might approach the ant-hill, 

| would m an instant be covered and devoured by 
| myriads of ants * 

i “ Sin e this, 1 saw, in Cayenne, another spe- 
1 ciiv of ants no less wonderful, and more useful as 
| it remains m pi ace and alliance wirh nun, and it 

f pursues only (dies, lizards, cateipillars, scorpions, 
rats and mice 1 have seen th-m arrive f.-mi ilia 
> countiy in columns, enter foe town by the gate, 
jj run over the liousfs, wher ■ they wo, .airlessly 
| allowed to enter*.md refuirt af'er 'heir execution, 
in the same oid.y, and out of the same gate I 
i leave n> n ilurali.ls the raie of i la-sing and de- 


ants going to, and coming fiom the for,strand ser-bnig ifie speeies; it is the moral part of ani- 
bringing back pieces of leave., roots-, and seeds I trials which interests me.” 
oi grams. Tho-e ants wete ol the Ingest sue, ij 

but 1 did not venture to obu rfe them too nearly, j * • slhfents. 


Then habitation, whnfii I ex muni *1 at about 
forty iiaus' off, ap; faied to i e about fifteen ni 
twentv feet high,, and about ihuty or forty m di¬ 
ameter at tl^base^ ftsV-.ipe vt ,s ftiat of a py- 
Taimil cut off at a third of its propi r height. 1 
was informed tint when a plainer had tl.ie mis¬ 
fortune to discover one of these formidable for¬ 
tresses in ele..rnig his newly-ji ijHired lands, ho 
was-obliged to abandon hi- < slablishmenl, unless 
be was powc rful enough to carry on a regular 
siege.. My informer sin,! ’his had happened to 
hinisylf; he wished to e\t nd hts nlautations, 
and discovered such a huta-.'ras then before iis. 
He caused a deep circular oi'eh to be dug, and 


j! “ In the Savannahs of Iracubo, in Guiana, I 
|' saw th--most wonderTiil, ihc.mosl t< rriblc* sper- 
| tade that cr.n be seen; and although it be not 

I uncommon to the inhai .tants, no traveller has 

II ever mentioned it. We were ten men on horse- 
: bucHf, two ol whom took the lead, m order to 

sound the passages; fry I chose to traverse the 
countiy in various directions, and to sk’.rt the 
i great fririst,. One of the negroes, who formed 
] the vanguard, returned full gallop, anil called to 
j me, “ time, Su, come see serpents in | ile ’’— 
l f le primted out to trie something elevated in ihe 
! middle of the Savannah, which appeared like a 
, bundle of arms. One of ni/company then said. 


■filled wuh pi» ces of dry wood, ;'bd alter having |' this is certainly one of those assemblages of ser- 


set fire to the* 1 whole circumference, he attai ked penis, which lidAp themselves on e-n li other after 
the ant-lull with cannon. I he demolition of the 1 % violent tempest; 1 have heard talk of these. 


fabric dispersed the army of ants, which Ifaving -but have never seen any; let us proceed cau- 
no means o£ retreat, perished m the flames wkich f tiously, find not go too near. We continued our 


issued from the ditch. , * ,! 

“ What can be the close of this immense re A 


w«y slowly| 1 fixed my e\es on the pyramid, 
which appeared immovable. When we were 


union of ant-, in Oie name place, and engaged iii 11 wit Inn t^ j u (ir tv^ejvv paces of it, the terror of our 
the s.irne direction of labour, of collecting prg- , IjoiSjs prevented our nearer approach, to which, 
visions, and of cohabitation, whilst they have at however, none of us were inclined, 
their disposal vastfxients of lands? ancf jilentiful « f) n a sudden the pyramidal mass became 
food’ It appears probable, that In tfiese deserts ; agitated ; honible hissing, issued from it, and 
they find a number of enemies among the birds, , thousands of serpents rolled spirally 011 eacr 
the reptiles, and even the quadrupeds, such af, : ot her, shot forth out of the circle their hideous- 
the ant-bear, again* whom their numbers, if dis- I heads, presuming ihmr envenomed darts, and 
persed, can do nothing. fiery eyes to us. I own I was one of the first to 

“ They have conceived the plan of a confe- 1 -1___ 

deration so powerful and si? harmonic, that even * In the Philosophical Transactions may be 
the cuiious, who appear at the limits of their em- 1 found a circumstantial account of tins species of 
pure, are not tempted to encroach. In may truly , ants, with several plates cf their habitations.,bj 
be said that this population is raised in mass Mr. Smuathman. 
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draw back ; but when I saw that this formidable | ljmg, ol love, and of anger; and may they not 
phalanx rttnamed at its post, an«^appeared to be also have those requisite to combine iheirchaces, 
more deposed to defend itself than to attack u% to distribute the posts of attack and defence, the 
I rode round it, inkrdcr to view it^oriler of bat- different labours for their common constructions, 
tie, which faced the enemy from every side. 1 as well as for supplying their common habitations 
then sought, as 1 hid done with*regaid to the with necessaries ’ Can wc concave that beavei* 

ant-hills, what could bn the design of this rami- cut down great*trces, drag them to the river, 

slrous assemblage; and I concluded that thi^ fonfl <md plant piles, beat morftr* build their 
.species of serpents dreaded, like tie <int>, some lodge without speaking fo, and undent..tiding 
colossean enemy, which might be the great ser each btlier’ Wheiever tliere are. dilierent parts, 
pent,f or the cai/mun, and that they reunite and a common or general directioi^ there is po- 
themsclves af'.cr having seen tint enemy, in order lice and government. We are not yet acqu onted 
to attar k or resist him in w/r/ss. * * with the legislative power of bees and wasps, 

On this occasion, 1 shall hazard an opinion ,although we are so with their executive powgr; 
.:>iicli 1 found on several oilier observations; it i and who knows but what their humming and 
is, that the animals ip tk; new wot Id are more buzzing, miTnotonous to our gio^s organs, have 

advanced than the men ill developing their in- not the variety of accent m trssjry for the pro- 

stinc*, and ifi "the social combinations of which ' inulgaiton and the execution of ihrir laws’ As 
they are susceptible; the silence and the solitude* to those sp> fits wliith ..re, or appear to be dumb, 
of the woods, leaving the great?st liberty to all , like ants, it was < nougli lor me to have seen thar 
thi ir motion, the individuals of the sarrse species vast capital to U> convinced that their popula- 
eat.ilv meet; and those species which are the best t tiou f which must Vie twice as considerable as that 


oigani.’.ed feel, without doubt, that impulsion of j] of Pekin 1 ’) understands itself, and is governed 
a common interest winch announces aiftl pro- j infinitely b"'lcr than theempire of China. 

Wikes to the same end, the concurrence of all 1 “ 1?is di^n'iili that th» spectacle of so many 

their means; but after having acknowledged ini wonAeis should not inspire us wuh «'religious 
animal; different decrees of'intelligence, such as ! sentiment foi* their Divftie Aut hor, who has 
memoiy, deliberation, will, we are reduced to 1 'willed thSt, at t(*e ini^Vuf afl annjiated beings, 
mcie conjecture as to their means of coniniumca- i there fliould be one superior to all the others, 
turn. k istcitaut, that those wjuch possess«the j and mnikctl with a celestial seal, that of coil* 
*orgaits«il voice, litve then cries of alarm, of ral- science.’’ 


ON THE IMAGINATION. 


. “ Imaoination is thc^iowcr which every l that the faculty places us above animals, and ap- 

man feels of being able to represent sensible proximate? us to the Deity; but lam almost 

things to his mind. This faciffty depend» on tempted to ascribe."these attributes to imagiita- 

ni'ir.nry, Perceptions enter by the senses; tfic : tion. Instinct, more sure. Uian reason, guides 
memory retains them, and the imagination enm-^ beasts*after an infallible manner, and preserves 
Lilies them.” VolAire. ! theifi ft«m error; and reason, wInch,inspires us 

• i witlFso rnivh pride, jerjoften makes us commit 
Animals may be endowed with memory; man ^gross f.iulis, Less reason and more instinct might 
alone possesses imagiii;U»m. Jiain ?>f • rcraon ; peihap* be to our advantage. ,Up*nwhatfouit- 
which deceives us and le-ds us astray, we prercn^ diRtton would our ostentation rest, if, as some 

---------— persons pretend) reason is no more than instinct 

f “ Some of these serpents are fjrom thirty to # perfected ; aiul if, in the stat# o( nature, man 
forty feet in b ngih, and fdur or five in circum- had on | y tl f ( . in J tlnct of animals ? 

ference. 1 brought* the stuffed skin of onj of Thus, tjiu barrier between us and animals, 
the species back to Trance, and gave jt to the which they can never surmc^int, is the unagina- 

Museunt—n was twenty-one feet loyg, tmd thir- t)on . ty,jt brilliant faculty which at will disposes 

teen inches in diameter. 0 f even j <} n f nines, of places, of space, and 

“ i he cayman is of the oviparous spelts of which by a kind of creative power forms other 

crocodiles, the egg from which it proceeds ts no __ « *--- 

larger than that of a goose, the animal grows to * According to Sir (icorge Staunton, Pekin 
the, same enormtms length as the above men- contained, in 1790, three millions of inha* 
lioned serpents." bitarits. 
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wuild-, peoples tln.ni, and causes us n> consider 
all objects as it were tluough a pi ism which cm- ' 
belli-lies them. • i 

Wheinnugnijuion creates, it is called [ r ‘->uus 
Genius evid; ntly consists m stienglh of imagina- 
tion ami extent ot mind. | 

There are tlmse who preV'njJ that a man bom . 

blind must fle#e--arilv be without imagination; 

however, the ieuu mb'rauce whuh he retains of 

the iiihei sensations which he iti fives, bung the , 

rime lively,* the pl-asures of mi gmalim: aic 

perhaps not entirely los’ to hun ; and it lie wan- i 

tiers not in id al landscapes, he may tiaiispoit 

luptsidf into the land ot harnmnv,. and of per-, 

fumes, and enjoy Ins tancies lie who lo-c; his 

sigh’, but not the leinembiaiu e of file pi ,fes he’ 

lias seen, and the per-on- he has known, can still 

rove in dmghtl'ul c iiutues, in loo! grind, along 

shidy \ahi's . hut diis ilicam is too soon di-u- 

pated ; it terminates in the sad leitamty that he 

no long, r pos-c *i •- what constitutes the charm 

of hie—tuat his eyes never more will behold aj 

woman, , win, b.lov.d children, a Ineinl, the I 

sun rising, and all the grind spectacle ol nature, 

■wuh which we aie nerer sa'cited ! I 

< ; 

It Ins b.vn remarked, that fropj the niam'ier in i 
winch we receive jk d. eptions, detrends likewise! 
that of our li'cailmg'rtr-*^,',to nwud . Tin- ohser- ! 
nation is founded on experience ■ nevertheless, at 
the long run, the disagreeable impulsion effaces 
itself; and as ills i tinner led with others ol a 
plea-ant nature, it augments their value and lo,e.s 
its bitterness. 

Many pctsoiis have such an active and power¬ 
ful imagination, that it poi.ons reality, and their 
enpivni nt ceases at the moment it ought to 
commence. That of Rousseau is a . o iutple: 
it transported him so tir uuo the land of fancy, 
that all the objects, winch nugh^otherwisc have 
contented hi^u, were afterwards of no value.-— 
His rich and Id, tile iiriagm ,twn, anticipating the 
future, painted thi moiiow, or the day selected 
by hirn to enjoy some paitienlar pleasure^ andt 
painted it his fancy 'll so seducing a manner, 
that when the day camt .. had nr» charm. H( 
himself asserted, that the land of chimeras was 

9 « ^ s 

the best. • 

This great writer was fortunate in possessing a 
faculty which alleviated Ins liMsfov unes, and 
plunged hun fcl pleasing reverie^ 

Much good, as well as much evil, may be said 
about imagination. It effectively a<sumes the 
dillVient forms w/ich it borrows fioni the dll' 
farin' quililiesof tile soul. It is prejudicial to 
a sU'picuiU" and susceptible mind, which it ter¬ 
rifies with innumerable pfiantops, at the same 
tune nourishing tjnd increasing its morosity. To 
such a mind it is a fatal gif'. 

Certain passions, different circumstances, a 


wrong bia- of the mind, give a peculiar turn 
to the imagin.t'ion. Pascal, Nicole, Rousseau, 
rsc sad examples. The first fancied he waa 
always on t!;e edge of a pie, ipice : the second, 
pcrj'ctu illy dieadmg the fall of a tile, generally 
rei.lamed shut up mi Ins room, \nd wlieu obliged 
to go out, instead of walking, ran, to avoid the 
imaginary danger; and the thud, more uulortunate 
than the other two, d.scovered in every face the 
ma-k of ait enemy, and the expression of hatred. 
Tile deranged fancy of the two fiist appears 
puerile: the unjust per-ecutions which the last 
suffered, ought' to justify him, and raise our 
pity. 

A, man of a brilliant and active imagination 
j.as-e, many happy lim s. M,s time Hies-wiftly ; 
l.e complains only of its rajnditv. From an jpait- 
ment in an ob c U ;e house, in a dir'vT-freet in ths 
■'rndst of the citv, he licars alternately the sing- 
i: g of bird-, tin: u.uimurs of the biook,tlie noiso 
«j the tj-Mrent, the whistling of the winds, the 
i Taps of thunder, the son ; of the shepherd, the 
bleating of the hocks; he ucholds the enamel of 
tlie fields, flowei^ groves, verdant hills and fruit¬ 
ful dales ; he fallows the windings of the valley, 
the prolongation of the shadows, and the degra¬ 
dation of obiecti when the situ is on Ins decline. 
A man never wilies better on the spectacle of 

, Y 1 

na’uro, titan v.dien lie is dcpnvrd of it : the de¬ 
lightful impressions he icceived crowd on his 
imagination, wh.ch combine.. them and renders 
them still more delightful.* 

r W'.,at pleasure does not imagination give to 
the man who lives in the tin 1st of In- btloved 
family 5 Other men are in his eyes dive ted of 
ah their imperlVtions; they are all loving and 
sensible, good and virtuous; their language anil 
their intentions are m harmony, their actions ac- 
rord with their words, and the earth is an 
inhabited by brothers, who seek every opportu¬ 
nity of being reciprocally serviceable. Tile mo¬ 
ther traces out a track for her daughter of duties 
to fulfil,, of virtues to practise, and ot good tr be 
done. The father marks each day with some 

• f J 

honourable act; and they all reap a rich harvect 
from their ^benevolent actions. 

Tet us penclrate into that obscure dungeon 
'wh rein a good man, the victim of injustice, 
languishes, lie lias no other companion than 
his imagination. As his character is mild and 

l 

pe. teable, his soul is not .oured by misfortune, 
fircni the semnitj of his looks, and the smile 
which appeals on his lips, 1 perceive his mind 
has bounded far beyond the limits of his loath- 
som” w prison—he is free and walks without fet- 


* It is**;uid, that Thompson wrote his Summer 
in bed, at noon day, in the uonth of July, ia 
London. 
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ter-s or chain’ . he talks to his iniquitous judges, leaps the lift* miles which part u~: 1 f.u cv mj 
lie makes kite voice of truth hear^, he confounds relations have assembled a hand of musicians tr* 
Ins accusers, and iclimis triumphantly to hlfc ! celebrate niy arrw.d. 1 remain immovable; 1 
home to wipe aw.*y the tears ol ttaid.-rncss and ji hear without listening, wthont sci infc any thing, 
friendship. A loud noise resounds through these | ! or rather without looking 1 am afraid by taking 
vaults, the bolts are*tirawn baa k, flic door creaks [ another step, of removing from the roiueit. V, 
i on its rusty hinges; thc.illusion i; dissipat-d ! A ’ with his violin, (’•causing the «*ntigs of his harp 
haish and brutal juilci brings the daily loaf; tht* to vfo'#te under his fingers, and B* who sit.pendi 
,unhappy prisoner takes it and si^’.ls. Silence .dl tespiration with the favidung tones of her 
returns; he anew gives way to the d-lii’ioiis of voice,‘would not have enchanted me more I 
imagination, which calm his sorrow.-, and lend - behold at*ny side my mother tenderly a fleet cd ; 
wings to time. r I‘o that cousofcitory power fie i my good old father likewise moved. The concert 
owes his courage, hi, hopes, ind that kind end . abruptly. A lirtle Savoyard ragamuffin who 
ide.fl happiness which makes some amends foi ^appeared to »tsc out of the eirth, cried with, a 
the s.ul reality. , I shrill voice . “ The magic lantern!” And that 

Ai I was rcturmngJho«fi last night after dark, J medley ol instruments was an organized hurdy- 
I slackened my pace, and at last stopped, to gurdy. 

Iisti n to flelfciptr. mu.tc, it was the tune which 1 Tlinf our imagination becomes as it were, the 
shall always love, of whtcli thfc word, exp res# magical comfort of our lives; unhappy those in 
that we cannot be m a better •.filiation *ha;i in whom it is paialv-o.d , I pity them, 1 du not envy 
the bosom »f nur family. 1 immedui.Jy think their frigid and gloomy reason ; their enjoyment* 
of my own, my imagination m a moment over- bear flo comparison with mine. 


TRUE IIJSTOUY OF A RUSSIAN \*OUNG LADY. 

w M • • 

tl The canker galls the infants of the ■•prinp, , was nef only forced to abandon all hopes of 
“ Too oft before their buttons bj disclos'd ; • uniting heftclf to the man whom she thought 

“ Ai.dAn the monf and liquid ifbw ol youth, most worthy ot hei, but even the consolation of 

“ Contagious blastments are most imminent.” talking anout Inin, or pronouncing his u.itSe, 

1 himUfy act*. s % 3. was fuikidden in her new and sorrowful dwelling. 

• The Baron loved his daughter, but it was after 
Mary Feperotjna, was the only daughter hi, own way, and lie ne\ei had an idea that the 
of a Russian nobleman, of high rank and great love of a young woman, ought to cause the least 
fortune. Just at the tunc when the charms of alteration nfhis arra^g numts or his pr< judu.es. 
youth were beginning to show themselves other Mary lived m t oniinual anguish ; obliged to 
person, she had the misfortune to lo^e an ex- j hear every day •cpressions of avetsiou and con- 
ccllenl mother. Her father immediately retired tempt for Matkoj' qjid hi, family, she passed her 
with her to one ot bis distant estates, situated •solitary moments in making lum amends for such 
in the midst of the deserts of Russia. Thus she injuries, by cherishing the rno.t tender thoughts, 
wac suddenly obliged to*quit the pleasures ol the ‘and Ijy the tears with winch she moistened her 
capital ; the amiable societies whii h her mother silenytouch. The freshness of her Amplexion 
had formed ; and what was most regretted, that fcded ; instead of her ftrrjfcr spiightlmv .s and the 
of the %oun« Count Marhof, who ^iad offered amiable Carelessness of youth, a umlaut holy 
her hi. respectful homage, antf\vhom ?hc *^acl j smile was sometimes seen.* In* vain she united 
thought not unworthy of her affections. • • to a beautiful person, and natural wit, ilietieasures 
It was even said that the young nobleman was of an excellent education, and even the noble 
the chief cause of the Baron’s abuipt resolution 1 sentiments tfilhawhuh she haefbefti inspired by 
to retire into the country. The Count, as infeh her virtuous mother. She had no conimumu, 
distinguished by his knowledge, his talents, And tion with jny«persons except her father, the sti¬ 
lus amiability, as by his luith,*had risen rapidly vants, andafew peasants, whJ,in those countries 
at court, and was possessed of such places, and are toarse and vile slaves. 

such credit, as the Baton, notwithstandti^ his lit the mean time the love of Markof, far 
age and long services had never been able/o ob- from being enfjjeblect by the remoteness of its 
tain, although he fancied they were his due. object, acquired by .its very means a new force. 
Jealousy is implacable, above all when it believes lie quitted Moscow; and although Mary at their 
justice to be on its side. So that his daughter last interview had give/i him to understand, with 
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tejrs in her eves, that they ought to resolve on 
an eternal separation; he came incognito in she 
environs of the ftirou’s c tsile,«and having Imbed 
one of the servants, he informed his beloved of 
his secret arrival. At the first moment Mary was 
exceedingly concerned. She forgot that her 
father and her’pnvcrness wereH the castle ; she 
•wrapt herself fip in her cloak, and not^ritlr-End¬ 
ing ilu* intense cold of the season she went out, 
and directed her st"ps towards the place where 
the expected to meet her friend. All at once 
the idea ofhei father struck her, and froze all her 
members, she fell senseless on the road. She 
w ts found and brought home without any onc’st 
guessing the reason of her fainting; but next 
mormrtg'she w rote to Markof by the personfic had 
himself employed The certainty that they should 
never see the accomplishment of their vftws, the 
order she war going to send him to cease all pur¬ 
suit, infljmed hcrimagination. The heart guided 
the pen, the expression of her love appeared to 
burn on the paper; but, little able to wri$ with 
anv order, in that letter, which was hardly legi¬ 
ble, and wherein she recounted her impotent 
efforts tp meet him, she added in a; crawl which 
could scarce be dec yfiltered, herveommanos that 
he should leayj^Jhe place without del iy ; sluj 
told him tb.tt the, whole" province was subject to 
her father, and the hatred he manifested for him 
was more outrageous since he resided in the 
country ; and, la-'ly ., that it would endanger his 
life as well as th it of his love, if he remained 
any longer. She concluded with saying, in a 
postscript on the other side of the page, that a 
secret foresight warned, her that the moment of 
their interview would be very soon followed by 
cruel misfortunes. 

As soon as she had sent away her letter, she 
repented having written it. She reproarhed her¬ 
self with hiVing destroyed ,al^ Markof’s hopes. 
She had nevet lon"-*d so much to see him, as just 1 
after she had fori idden his coming. Het agita¬ 
tion was extreme; whilst moving aboujr hef 
apartment, she loudly exclaimed, “ Can fyjlove 
me, and obey Will ‘..e Sto without making X 
least some si^n to me'; without waving his hand¬ 
kerchief"'” Then shf approached the window, 
and casting her eyes round the epuntry which the 
last rays of the sun continued id enflghteu, she 
sighed, and retiring precipitately: <( fImprudent! 
what dare I desire 5 what date I wait for? My 
ruin and his— \h ! may he not c*im£ !” 

At that mstant^he hears a timid voice from 
without, calling her by name. She listens, runs 
to the window, opens it, and in the dress of a 
peasant she discovers Maicof. , 

He had read Mary’s letter with transport, he 
had covered it with ardent kisses; but in his de¬ 
lirium tie had entirely neglected to observe the 


' postscript, in which he was informed of the 
. dangers of thar least attempt. He hid placed 
I himself under the windows of the chamber iil- 
; habited by hr, mi-tress. “ dear Federouua 
| said he, in a supplicating voice; “ my dearest 
i Mary !" and'bv 'the aid df some branches of 
I tress, nailed aguiist the -vall he clambered up to 
! ..the window and entered the room. The young 
1 Baroness was r so terrified that she could neither 
j speak nor act. He assured her he would depart 
! directly, that he only wished to fold her ranee in 
his arms and ttf touch her mouth with his lips. 
Hesuppoited her, and placed heron a chair. 

In this vast castle, the apartment of Mary was 
very d.slant from thitol the Baron. That of the 
■governess was nearer;* he the me! mcholy of 
Mary had long kept th it governess at, a distance, 
and she was accustomed to the sohtilde in which 
*Miry chose to remain for hours. Nothing was 
attended to ; tW moments flew, till at last the 
Baron Surprised to find that his daughter did not 
as usual come to wish him a good night, came to 
j kno"w the reason. 

| The two lovers heard him; they trembled. 

' Mary, in teiror, opened an empty chest which 
' happened to he in a‘turner of the room ; although 
: rather stri't, Markof jumped in, laid close, and 
Mary shut it The Baron entering Ins daughter’s 
room, sat down, enquired tendeily after her 
, hi-1th, her mi k ncholy -.late, and having for some 
' time conversed with her, he retired without any 
suspicion. 

! As*soon‘a. he was gone, Mary ran to the fatal 
i frunk, she opened it—She thought Markof slept. 

, He was indeed asleep, but never to wake 1 

He was smothered. He might, without doubt, 
i as soon as he found the danger of his situation, have 
made some motion which would have delivered 
him ; but the dread of exposing to the Baron’s 
resentment a v oman whom he loved more than" 
| life, had resigned him to death. 

We can form no adequate idea of the terrible 
condili >n of Mary at such a sight. She at lint 
thought, the Count affected to sleep; she even 
, reproached him fot so doing ; after which lifting 
| him H'i with some effort, the body fell again. 

1 SI..-utte-rd piercing eties. Alas, had it pleased 
Cijil the Baron had heard those cries 1 Mary's 
situation w <t dreadful,and the idea of her father’s 
anger, even of the excesses which his fury might 
in, ke him commit on tilt body of his enemy, 
filled hgr soul with terror. In those delirious 
moments, she pressed her dead lover's head to her 
bosom ; in calmer instants, she tried all the means 
she' ould think of to restore him to life. The 
whoil night was passed in this mariner; the 
break of day added to hei anguish; she 
thought on the scenes which that day would en¬ 
lighten. 
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lu Ru-sia e very considerable house keeps a 
man, whose business is to wajch all night, lie 
Is commonly one of the meanest slaves; intfhc 
day-time he is employed in the vjjest offices, and 
his lodging is little better than a dog-kennel. 

Mary, in her dtsupss, applied t<Fthis wretch. He 
enters her chamber, yrostrates himself, and begs 
her protection. She raises him, promise- it, and 
likewise promises him a sum cw money, if tie 
will do her a piece of service, and faithfully keep 
the 'ccret. She then discoveis her misei v, anil 
intreats him to take the body of her lover and 
bury it in the wooj. • * 

•The man sullenly listened to her; he imine# 
diatidy perceived the importance of the service 
which was requited, £n-l fiom that moment 
affected the insolence of a clown who finds him¬ 
self nc.*?Sl uy. Miry gave him some money, 
which he rei roved with indifference, and gave lW>r 
to understand that the Baroif would give him p voire as much as siie is able after what she has 
more to betray her. This rascal, yrho 1 a Jew |! suffered, and without opening the door, she tell* 
minutes hefoie dared not hit his eyes to*the j; hei*lather the whole story; she reproaches him 
daughter of his master, and who was arcuromed 'I with haviry; contemned her love, and the bre- 
to look on them both as divinities*on whom his k sistible passion she had felt; then, m a more 
.fate, his life depended, who thought himself jf affcAonat^ tone, she swears she has forgiven him 
happy to sleep in the conger of a stable, and to ' J all^hut that s^ie could no longer Itv# after such 
escape the chastormcnt which the meane.t ser¬ 
vant might daily inflict on him for his negligence;^ 
this mon-tc’*dated to*wish to possess the person i 
of Mary. lie explained bimsclj" sitfliclently^ and j 
beg in to bt have Ijtmsclf witli impudent audacity. | 

Tire young Baroness, although overwhelmed | 
with grief, found stiength to repel him, and with . 
be touting dignity ordered him to get out. • j 


But the villain knew lu» nwu advantage s too 
well to obey ; lit; was in possession of her secret 
and threatened to go to the Baron Mary cast her¬ 
self at his feet; promised him his freedom, offered 
her fortune , all her efforts were in vain ; he still 
persisted in his execrable design. Then Maty 
pretended she jvould consent ti his dtsiies ; she 
conjured linn only to do w!> it required, and 
swore ?lie would wait fo*r him in her chamber. 

The slave did as she wtshed. Nobody was vet 
stirring*in the ca-tle. As soon %s she saw hint 
beyond the walls, she went and knocked at the 
j door of her governess, commanding her to go to 
| the Baron, wild to intieat him to come that, in¬ 
stant to his daughter, whose life was concerned* 
! Slut then ftturned to her apartment and fastened 
! herself in. Her father arrives, finds the door 
shut,•speaks to his daughter, and asks her the 
' reason of this proceeding, She raises her fault 


horrors. 


The *te»ifiej fat]* r call's"iiTs .servants, they 
brc.itTopcn the door; but it was too late ; siie 
hid st.ibUed herself, and was no longer living. 
The Aaron was then sensible how dearly his in¬ 
veterate cruelty cost him, ami the vile slav^ - re¬ 
ceived the just puni.hmentof his villany ; he wa* 
on the same day empaled alive. 


THE ROYAL ECLIPSE; OU, DELICATE FACfs.” liy DIOGENES. 

THOUGHTS OCCASIONED DY READING THE AHOVE PUBLICATION. 


* Wiifn a publication of any description ig 
sent into the world, it is the privilc g*e of each 
individual to examine its contents, and state*his 
opinion of the degree of merit or demerit that* 
ought tb he attached to it; and jp pnTpo#ion|as he 
avail- himself of this privilege with a view m pro¬ 
mote the true interest of society, the task he per¬ 
forms becomes interesting^ useful, and acceptably 
in a communby celebrated for refined taste, 
for polished manners, for the endearing feicities 
of domestic intercourse, and Jor all th« engaging 
accomplishments and fascinating vle^ncies of 


virtue, which alone give honour to rationality, 

! an9 dignity to humanity. a 

The lending feayari^ which is observable in. 
every publication, is always the most illus'rativs 
.of its. true character and rej tendency and de- 
lien. When therefore we find ourselves disposed 
to compare a* few publications of a pccubar de¬ 
scription, an*d of a recent date, jvith each other, 

! w e cannot but observe something so much like 
I a systematic design to destroy, in the estimation 
•of the people, that due afspect for those who 
j move in the very first circles of life, that we cm- 
I not reflect on the tendency of those publications 
sensations of terror arising 
the consequences to 
which such diabolical liberties, if countenanced 
and encouraged, mu=t eventually lead. It is our 
interest to respect virtue above all tilings; and it 
A a 


social life, any attempt, consistent with troth and 
propriety, that can be tnade to rescue cMracters 
of acknowledged eminence from the detractive 
effects of calumny and detraction, must be highly 
grgtifying to every person who possesses a mind 
influenced by those solid principles of genuine 
' No. XXIII. Vol. III. 


without experiencing 
from a cotjsifleratiRn of 
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is equally our interest to respect virtuous cha* not to add to the deformity of others. For ob* 
racters for virtue’-, sake. It i-. also highly ex- jecls and for subjects on which to exercise a 
pedient to respect rank, as a linjc essentially nc- malignant disposition, he who is disposed to de- 
cessary in the chain of social and yiohtical life, fame can never be at a loss. From the exercise 
without which mankind cannot exist with' com- of a disposition diabolical in itsnaturc, and beyond 
fort or security. Rank is a prize which stimulates all calculation d. ngepms in its, tendency, nothing 
many a one tq the achievement of deeds of but disaffection, discord and rebellion can will 
heroism, whiahfperhaps nothing but rank vo^ld be expected to take place. Pctraction is the 
have roused him to perform. At the prospect of p’loduce of a soil that is never barren; and in 
honour thousands disregard dangers,and brave the proportion as we weaken, either by this or any 
terrors of dent, 1 ' with a fortitude that nothing can other vice, the moral and political influence and 
appal or surpass; of this manly and laudable salutary operation of public respect, we open the 
spirit of rational enterprise, which may be render- dot* to public ‘ dam ity. Every avenue that 
ed subsetvient to the noblest pur[jo»es of life, pleads to disrespect leads to disaffection; and if 
notTnng can deprive the posses-ors but a certainty pursued will terminate in hatred. When the 

jndsonviejinn that the honours they are zealously | conduct of mankind is influenced by opinion 

emulous to dtseive and obtain, will never be instead of principle, the greatest villain is likely 
conferred. * to obtain the greatest confidence and 5^ greatest 

Consistent with the respect in which rank jjatronage. It is a melancholy traA in the cha- 

ouglit ever to be held foi its salutary influence racter of man that he is much less ready and 
on the public mind, a reflecting person cannot zealous in defending and protecting a character 
hut consider every attempt that is made to lessen that report may have loaded with suspicion, than 
or destroy such influence, either in public or he is,to receive and admit suspicion as a proof of 
private life, as derogatory to the trudand essen- guilt. Riorum Ins pride stoop to the aikno-v- 
tial interests and permanent felicity of^everyr ledgment of what’is good in others so readily as 
enlighten 'd and civilized establishm^it. Npr is bis meanness can descend to the belief and pro- 
our respect for rank to r be confine?} to characters [ mitigation of what is not so. This i, a defect 
of our own sex^JSla a.fem ale character has equal ,S{ arising less from mental debility than from men- 
claim to all«ttie dttference'hnd r'espect Uv-.vhich | tal indolence, gross oomfption or Conscious de- 
the rank she may move in entitles her t And he, ] pravity. All nature is defective in some point; 
who by calumny, slander, or defamation of any I and all the operations o{ nature collectively taken 
description, attempts to lessen or destroy that re- j are intended to co-operate for the purpose of-'up* 
spect winch is properly due to any individual, is j plying such defect, providing a remedy for it, 

an enemy to the community to which he belongs, or founteracting its influence. Man is a defec- 

Truth is not defamation. It is the manner in live being, and when his defects are multiplied 
which, and the intention and design with which, or exaggerated for the purpose of generating 
er ftv* which truth is circulated, described, and mischief, the circumstance becomes too seriously 
impressed upon the attention of others, that and too conspicuously dangerous to be treated 
attaches defamation to the publication of it, with indifference or impunity. The design of t> 
Crime may be correctly stated ,J, without being publication constitutes the character of its author. 
liable to the imputation of defamation. When Either he is a'friend to the community before 

it is so stared, it ev-den'Iy carries with it nothing whom he makes his appearance, or he is ail 

of that spirit which is calculated to inflate the ^enemy. If he is a friend, evident traits of that 
public minfl, to excite resentment, disaffection, friendship will be readily recognised and generally 
disrespect and contempt; practice which is the i acknowledged. If he is an enemy, his running, 
present ege is not only extremely fashionable, but 1 ! his sophistry, his asperity, or his malevolence 
apparently htghly.gratifying to the peculiar taste | wil|form stome^of the.characteristic features of 
of the day. These refinements of morality c?n j IpsVork. 

never be introduced as appendages to happiness, j (Jt the defects of men, none are more exten- 
lnflammatory judications are no critehons of the j ^sivel^, none ye more universally mischievous than 
sound state of the public body*. Vtfhen tho-e tluye which are calculated to create a supposrion 
publications are circulated for the purpose of de- of Vie certain existence of crime or deformity, 
grading female, chaucters, and when we pcicein* wli&e nn such supposition existed before ; or to 
them to be countenanced nr even connived at by heighten tha; degree and the effect of it where it 
men, we are almost induced to ask if the latter unfortunately might have existed, although un¬ 
can possibly b- rational b|ings ! To the weight atte^ed with extensive publicity. To a mind 
of truth, whatever that‘weight may be, the actuated by the principles of goodness, a more 
generous mind adds not a single gr in of suppo- painful duty cannot be performed than that of 
«ittonary t demerit. Beautiful in itself, virtue loves publishing the misconduct df another ; and it 
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then only becomes a duty when it is undertaken a mind awake tu the diabolical influence of 
for the purpose of preventing a repetition of calumny on the one hand, and to the refined 
crime, or an extension or continuation of inj Ay. sensibilities, arising fiom a possibility of existing 
In both these ejs?s, painful as tRe duty is, it is innocence on the other - , of a mind infiuemed 
neither more nor less than a d^ty arising from by the commiserative operations of sympathy, 
the nature, influence, and Operation of the true under a presumptive probability of frail yj and 
principles of genuine* love and good-will to all of dignified reject and admirinon under the 
mankind. By the influence of these principlas p<?ssiblj inference of mahcious*and unfounded 
it is that l would wish to examine ttie performance accusations. A respect due to the public ought 
of Diogenes; but m conformity to the influence to have had, and certainly*would have had,some 
of these pnnciples it is that I am deprived of weight trith a writer who was rifit more under 
giving him any merit for the productions of^his the direction of passions not altogether coin¬ 
pen. Whether the“ Royal Eclipse” ts a fabrica- mendable, than under the direction of affections 
tion Torn newspapers, or whether it is auoriginal< calculated tt> produce regret and reformation 
production, cannot affect .the propriety or im- rather than contempt and disgust. ' 

propriety of its pub'#:a*jn. If n be asked what Ofie exalted chaiacter Diogenes hfts itncqui* 
goodcan^he expected to arise to the community vocally attempted to destroy in the estimation of 
from a publication of this description } I should the public, without any real or apparent benefit 
reply, none whatever. It is neither calculate arising to the community from the attempt. He 
to promote the interests of umft, nor to prevent has at the same time intruded on our notice 
the pricticV of vice It carties with* it all »he another exalted character, with a wantonness 
malignity of unqualified censure, and all the altogether irreconctleable to every known prin- 
malieious impudence of unblushing exposure, ciple of justice, candour, and consistency — 
Where the succession to thej-rown is nftt likely Nothing betrays the influence of malignity in a 
to be affected, where national harmony and se- writef n»or^ forcibly tha»a decided propensity to 
curity is not likely to be distwrbed, the interference eradicate the very appearance of all #xistcnte of 
of the public can*be neither necessary, useful, virtue and of*excellence*in those against whom 
nor political^ ll can have no tendency to do " the overftovaingrfoireat of abuse'sdirected. He 
good, but it may have a very powerful one in wholtwes truth and sincerity for virtue’s sake, 
producing mischief. The priv^e domestic Iran- loves candbur and impartiality for truth's sake. 

1 sacUtjp'. of person* in the very highest rank m He who writes for the public good, writes for 
life, should beheldas sacredas the private domes- ages to come. He writes as he feels; and i^hc 
tic transactions of persons moving ifi anyAof jthe feels as a rational being ought to feel, the feel- 
inferior stations in society. Where is the family ings that he describes will be recognised with 
who would willingly have all the whims and ca- pleasure and acknowledged with gratitude By 
prices to which at times, and under peculiar cir- such a one the ptevalenceof report will never be 
cumstances, it may occasionally or accidentally consid*rrcd*as a sijjstitule for reality of guiit. 
be subject, exposed to the eye or the ear of the The value of character will never be diminished 
fmblic? Where is the family who wi^l not, for by the detern^nations of political expediency, 
its own peace and security, cotye forward tp re- wherein ration '^hajmony and raticaul confidence 
press a writer that should thus insolently trespass! are, and ever ought to be, peculiar objects of 
oil a privilege that is interwoven with the very considerativeattenuon. On eftherside prevalence 
pnnciples of domestic liberty. The liberty o? of opinion is no criterion of gudtor of innocence: 
the press I would by no means infringe on; tyit mujli less is a spirit of vehement cJlidemnation 
the liberty of publishing malicious and unne- »a proof of exemption (from error of derision, 
ccssary representations, even of real (#ct^ th^ do The public accusations of an uptight writer are 
not etnjeern the public as a co&tnunity, I wruld founder! only on facts that are^ndisputable. Ila 
endeavour to crush with all the firmness of modi, trusts not to tlje accuracy of report; he listens 
deliberate and persevering disapprobation. Never not to tb* levity of humour; his ear is deaf to 
can the hands of the common hang'man be bettef the voice *of sjand r; and hfs hfeart, in a case 
or more usefully employed than on occasioivmke like the one under consideration, ts open to con- 
these. To sacrifice the fuel of malevolent at viclion only »n the evidence of hi* - s> nses In 
the footstool of disgrace, mus£ be highly gratify- publishing the crime of another he will not sub- 
ing to all the votaries of virtue. * ject himself to the possibility of a mistake. No- 

lt certainly might reasonably have beaR ex* thing less than positive conviction, and that con* 
pected that the discussion of a subject l^ce that viction the retplt i{f the evidence of his own 
of the “ Delicate Inquiry,” if entered into at senses, will induce him to take from another 
all^would, at leaft, have been entered into with that which he can never repay him, or return 
the feelings of a delicate and sympathising mind j him an adequate compensation for. Character 
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m a jewel of mtrii, i. ...-la-. This value none; 
can diminish or destroy but its owner. Its ex¬ 
trinsic value may be diminished lad ruined by 
the conduct of thousands, if it is undeservedly I 
diminished, the world at laige becomes the ' 
sufferer. Oftentimes the energies of virtue operate ' 
in proportion to fhe public estimation of $h;jj 
racter to the benefit and advantage of uwqjcifjd ; 
and if those energies operate to the advantage of 
the community, in propoition as characters become 
conspicuously eftimable, much of that influence 1 
must necessarily be lost when those energies are j 
enfolded in the strong web of public calumny, I 
froni*which they can never be wIioMv rescued | 
Sfter they have been once enviously jjnd malt- i 
ciously, although unjustly, entangled. This Is a 
consideration of so serious and of so lamentable 
a nature, that 1 have often supposed it to be almost 
impossible that any person exercising the privi- j 
legeof a rational being, and possessing the smallest j 


possible degree of sympathy ®r fellow-feeling for ! 
another, could be.so despicably depraved as to 1 
attempt to ruin, or even to rail in question the 
respectability of any character, for any purpose 
whatever, yhere the preiof of its defunnity vyas 
not altogether char, satisfactory and Unequivocal. 
The murderer is -far less cruel than a poison of 
this description'; ami he is far lesf- an' ene^vy to 
the happiness of his own species. He slabs, but 
the pang of regret excited by the effi ci »,f his 
barbarity m the victim of his hatred is healed for 
ever. The other also stabs, but it is with a view 
to establish a cause of r. lh-c ion, uneasiness, 
discord, and disgrace o t ages to come. The one 
is soon forgotten, beeause.its efleets have, with 
respec^ to this world, only a temporary .duration, 
and a temporary operation : t’cfc other is refiiem- 
be red for ever; because the attachment of vice 
to rank, is what too many in Ail ages of the 
wf rid refer to With a kind of s^v^ge delight and 
brutal avidity, incompatible with every feeling 
that can possibly arise from any rational orV-li- 
giou? principle. Nothing less than a determined 
and continued activity ot virtue can effectually 
check or counteract the ^rojvress and establish¬ 
ment of this gowerfolly destructive vice.^ To 
weaken the influence Jnd the effect of every, 
exertion and of every undertaking and design 
that is truly commendable, is the* urfilemable 
motive of every‘species of defamation/ 1 Persons 
peculiarly respected for iln-ir domestic, their 
social, and their publi^virtues, who hdvefiobtained 
something more than a common share of popu¬ 
larity, are always to be found among the number 
selected as objects of public^ reprobation. It is 
the obiect of calumny to generate mischief. It 
was by this destructive cngine«lhat the families 
of the nobility of France were swept away to 
make room for those whose virtues were not inure 


consult nous than those of their predecessors* 
Rank and elcvaifon were the objects’against 
whifh the very first ''{forts of the spirit of re¬ 
bellion in that f countiy were cfirecied Libels 
were daily issued/rom the press ni Paris, for the 
express purpose of destroying public confidence 
and generating nation il disaffection. The royal 
faifnly were more particularly the objects 'gainst 
winch the venom of inveterate and malevolent 
calumny was directed. The operation was gradual 
in its progress, but ^fatally successful in its effect. 
It dedicated .'ffeetjon and ic=peet; I'nd it pro¬ 
duced suspicion and hatred. It effected a change 
I fif opinion inimical to virtue ard religion; and 
i by this change the kindf.ng sparks of disaffection, 
disloyalty, and infidelity, wen'blown into a fl mm, 
whi h dcvouied and consumed every ijjp'gj that 
w^j before estccpicd sacred and Respectable. 
Against this flam^the ties of consangoiiii.y and 
friendship were equally in-.ccute. lhe toleration 
of calumny is the certain forerunnei of inevitable 
destruction. Those who connive at this vice, 
sleep in danger; but those who one-mirage it, arc 
roused from their error only by the ruin that 
awaits them. Of all calumny, political calumny 
or calumnv -irculated for the purpose of effect¬ 
ing some political views, or of jesentmg some 
political measures, is alwaypthe most'xjx'cnsivcly 
ruinous. lc. prevailing object is to dispossess 
virtut* of excellcrlcc, goodness of value, honesty 
of confidence, affability of popularity, digintyi/if 
respect, generosity of merit, rank of veneration, 
and cehgion of utility. It'contributes to annihi¬ 
late all love of goodness, all deference to great¬ 
ness, and all subordination to law. It marks no 
distinction between talents and virtues; it pie- 
serves no medium between ability and fidelity ; it 
maintains no precise separation bc’ween the con¬ 
solations aivsiqg from confidence and the appre¬ 
hensions resulting from suspicion. To sincerity 
A pays not the homage of approbation ; to deceit 
^.evincesnot a disposition to be displeased. Like 
the whirlwind, in its progress, it involves us in 
dangers that no mortals can relieve us from. In 
feevery direction the effect is fell, but from no 
, quarir/ cqn h.s ccy^sequeisces be avoided.* The 
stated as insecure as the individual. The court 
as thif cottage. Royalty is invested with no t air¬ 
man bj which e its direotion can be changed, its 
velocity impeded, or its ruinous consequences 
prevailed. The toleration of calumny is the 
tolerafion of universal mischief. To this tolera¬ 
tion must be«attributed the insecurity of king¬ 
doms, of nations, and of empires. Nothing can 
withstil^id that tempest which is suffered to beat 
down vtytue by the admitted and predominant 
operation of this malignant and destructive vice, 
which in its b’rth wears the appearance of weak¬ 
ness and inconsequentially j it begins its course 
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by indirect attempts to weaken the influence of 
the religions principle on the i^ind, and by a 
progressive perseverance, disseminates a spirit 
indifference, which*too generally terminates in a 
spirit of profe.sed infidelity. It was thus that 
the lohgion of FraiSre was syoprtiway to make 
room for crimes of evfry description. Licen- 
ciousneas reared her triumphant head, and me- 
^naced death and destruction to all Who possessed 
the fortitude to resist the gigantic strides by which 
she trampled on the rights, the liberties, and the 
privileges of those who honoured her not with 
the homage of attention. The nfuinent is arrival 
wlit^i the people of this country should reflect 
witii a degree of no common seriousness on the 
operation of calumijy ^>11 the government of i 


France, and apph' the ioierence to themselves. 
No sooner had the royal family or tha. country 
been degraded by # this vice, than the footsteps of 
devastation and carnage were to be triced from 
the tlir’.ine to the cottige. N"iir.er youih nor 
age, neither sex nor stuion, ncithti wealth nor 
poverty, neither j^uc4its nor children, neither in- 
nocen^b nor cxci-l'enc , were of i consider¬ 

ation. Ailiiical enteususm wastheonh watch¬ 
word for political distmcyon. Warned by so 
dreadftd 411 example, let us with^no heart and 
one mind driveaway every appearance ofcalumny 
from among us, as the north wind driveth away 
# rain, or an pngry countenance a backbiting 
tongue. 

, • ,W. P. 


SPEECH DELIVERED IN A LITERARY SOCIETY. 


# MR. EDITOR, • 

Having procured a copy of the following 
speech, which was ^ehvered*some years ago in a 
provincid Literacy Society, on the first admit¬ 
tance of a gentleman who u is to fill the station 
of a deceased member, I have taken the liberty 
,of sending it to vou, hoping yo» will not tMnk || 
it ijpVorthv of a* place in your entertaining 
miscellany. 1 remain, Sir, 

Your humble servant, * • 

And constant reader, * 
TIMOTHY JOGTROT. 

Gentlemen,—I cannot sufficiently acknow¬ 
ledge the honour I feel at beipg admitted in this 
ureopagus of literature, where the memhsis speak 
little, and wnte less, but thinl* much. How 
greatly does it surpass the colleges of Oxford and 1 
Cambridge, the productions of which yearly fill 
enormous volumes ! lit this learned society you 
do not discu s subjects which might lead to dis- 
seimon, but your minds ate wrapped in sqber re¬ 
flection. • In former iimes 4 the inhabitant^ ot,jjie 
eountry. endeavoured to imitate the action'/of 
Londoners; but now I have been assured ftiaf 
the case is reversed, and phat in many public 
meetings no other noise is heard for several hemrs* 
but the rattling of knifes and forks, and the rrig- 
ing of-glasses. How glouous is it for ypu, gen¬ 
tlemen, to see these proud citizens # who would 
have disdained vour society, now take ^<>u for 
their models. But now that I am on this theme, 
how shall I ever be able to equal the waited 
character I h«ve been chosen to replace. (Here 
the |peaker stoppAl for a moment, to receive the 
applause so justly his due). Ah ! if I cannot 


ogual jjim, I will at least endeavour to tread in 
his footsteps^ and to furtftr this, I will^ive you 
,t sketch of Ins h'V and exemplary qualities. 

# 1 >> no^expect to hear a relation of battles; 
lie disd^lttd ^he # gl<'r^of arir.j. lh^not search 
in Ins history for the haughty cates of a magis¬ 
trate, wjio wishes to change the laws of his coun¬ 
try, and cause a revolution. No; he tramped 
under foot the grandeurs of the earth; and when 
his admirers wished to make him a justice of the 
peace, he rejected the offer, not with that feigned 
modesty which Cxsar effected when Anthony 
otfeVed htm^the crown, but with a frankncs%that 
was tfnfy philosophnail. “ I understand nothing 
of these things,” said he. What genuine sense 
is comprised in Aese few words? Is not all that 
the Grecian and JUtynati philoaophtrs have said 
on the subject of tumbles being inseparably 
allied #ith dignities,contained m this simple and 
lacorfic answer ? I ant persuaded that people of 
real taste wi|l prefi r it to all that has been said by 
•ur most celebrated pefets? 

,Do not impose on me the task of giving you 
an ^ualysis of his works, his modesty has pre¬ 
vented it. He vas far from sharing 111 the con¬ 
ceit of so than} writers, whos| motive for pub¬ 
lishing the fruits of their labours is ra'her to be 
admiied than to instruct the world No one has 
ejur doubt«*B, 'gentlemen, tl^t if he had taken 
up the pen, he would have surpassed Shakes¬ 
peare, Milton, Hume, and all our most cele¬ 
brated authors. He t^sed to declare it, with that 
ingenuousness with wrfuch you were so well ac¬ 
quainted. “ Yes,” added he, “ fame would then 
single me out; 1 am a mortal, I atn weak, and 
some emotions of pride might alter theserenity of 
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my soul.” “ But,” observed a friend, “ you need 
not pul your name to your works.” “ 1 should 
always be discovered;” rtpluSi he, “and the 
voice of praise would trouble the peace, which 
reigns in my retreat.” He preserved this system 
so obstinately, that when he f was admitted one of 
you, you were "forced to dupeifce with the cus¬ 
tomary speech fin these occasions; an Reception 
which, 1 believe, has been made for him alone, 
and which exemplified your modesty as much as 
his; because,' r in this speech, he could Slot have 
swerved Irom the established rule of praising you, 
mid himself. He was magnanimous, for he dis- 
datned honours. He was possess*! of talents, 1 
for he carefully concealed them, lie wasa deep 
thinker, ftir he never revealed the subject his 
meditations. Hts mother relates, that three nights 
previous to his birth, she had three dreams, in 
which she saw three laurel wreaths placed on her 
child’s head by three muses, who alternately 
suckled him. I know that many learned men will 
refuse to credit'thts, for a very good reason; be¬ 
cause their mothers have not had a similar warn¬ 
ing. But Heaven sometimes grants that tq 
great mifuls, which it*will not to tfce vulgar. 

At an early age he was sent tu»schooI. foe re 
the history of becomes rather r obscure,J 

and offers a.ffroblcfn whiot-I wSl s6lve v Some 
pretend that he shone conspicuous in the classes; 
others, that he always held the lowest pl?ces. ll 
thq-first tradition be true, his extraordinary talents 
already began to expand; but if we must adopt 
the second, he disdained scholastic fame, or na 
ture wished to ripen the fruit before it was pos¬ 
sible to descry the germ* However, I know he 
made, a particular study of the syntax, but de¬ 
spised niathemancs, astronomy, natural and 
moral history, and all those trifling sciences which 
neither improve the mind nor '-he heart. On 
leaving Reboot} his mother de^irefl him to choose 
a profession; but he disliked them all. “ What 
then, will you do?” said she. “ I will tlftnk,” 
was this y^ung philosopher’s reply. « Vtfell, 
then think,” rejoined this illustrious yoman # this 
model for mothers. In'feffiS'cr, he employed all! 
his hie in reflection. He read but little, because 
there are so few good Hooks; and even when j^e 
perused the best authors, he generally fell asleep, 
became he felt li^ own superiority AVer those 
whose w orks delight the world. Sharfldes and lo- 
gogryphs were his most favourite study. “ How 
often, gentlemen, lyve you beheld Rim, like | 
new CEdipus, endeavouring to find out the word 
of a logogryph, with an eagerness that cannot be 
described ; if he could not succeed, he would 
beat his forehead, tear his hair, and show all the 
signs of a man in despair l this is the only time 
in his wtyde life w hen bit phlegm and his courage 


were not in unison with his general behaviour. 
I But when he h&l hit on the word, hdw his face 
Was illuminated with joy ! No, that of a monarch 
who had justfaen crowned, n^ver expressed any 
thing half so sublime or majestic. 1 owe to his 
fame ro declare hefe, that h r e once sacrificed it 
eniirely to me. I was seeking the word of an 
nmgma, he found it out, and came and 
whispered it in my ear, permit'ed me to take the 
whole credit of it, and never revealed this 
secret to the day of his death; unlike those in¬ 
discreet authors, who only lend their pens to their 
fr iends to claim two days aftei wards the works they 
[ had given them. 

In short, gentlemen, he condescended to fa¬ 
miliarize himself with the lowest ranks of people, 
and could so easily assume the langu^e of the 
most illiterate peasant, that one would have 
mragined it was natural to him. His company 
was agreeable, and the appetite wuh which he 
at}, excitVd it in others. Recall to your remem¬ 
brance, gentlemen, the superb feast he gave you 
on (toe day of his reception; that soup, those 
exquisite pres, those - - But 1 perceive, 
gentlemen, that 1 increase the grief you feel at 
his loss, and I will'leave off speaking to weep 
with you 4>r the death of this wonderful man, 
who gave excellent dinars, and did not require 
them to be returned. Grief stifles my voice, and 
I hive scarcely length to read the sentence with 
which I intend to'conclude, i proposed tc^ake 
this great character my model, and 1 feel that I 
I have transgressed against the law he had laid 
ddwn by composing this; but it is the only time 
f will wander from his traces, and dining the re¬ 
mainder of my life, 1 pledge myself to you, as 
well as to the public, to be his faithful imitator. 
Allow me to add two more word*, gentlemen, 
before I sptdotvn. There have only been found 
amryig the papers of this great man two verses of 
'a madrigal; the first was composed ten years' 
.ago, the second four. Merciless death has pre¬ 
sented him from writing the two last, andcrown- 
iqg his work. The following are the two verses 
in question: 

f /* <£u|rtd is t a t wantpn child, " J 

a b“ Whose eyes and playful language.” 

WAicli of^us, gentlemen, would dare to put a 
^finishing hand to this posthumous master-piece ? 
Ah\ let us rather carefully preserve it in its 
native beauty in our society, and not imitate 
those bold commentators who have dared to fill 
up thetoinfinished lines which Virgil had left in 
the jtt last books of his Eneid. 

* E. K. 
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ON FLATTERY. 


Ft attebv is ufa5;e carried to excess. To The flatterer rarely raises his voice. His smile 
tell a woman she is handsome, is to praise her ; is gracious, his look* gentle and caressing] he 
to ti ll her one is not so*handsome as she is, is to is h^ntble in his address, insinuating in his Ian* 
flatter her. , • guage*s#pple and polite in his manners. Every 

This species of flattery is little obnoxious or thing astonishes, pleases, and charms him in the 
inconvenient. What signifies whether we exag- person wljose goi.d graces he wishes^to conciliate, 
gerate the beauty, talent, wit, merit or virtue of He weeps or laughs with him, adopts his friend- 
any being, if that being be really distinguished ships and his dislikes, approves all he does or 
by patent or merit, and really handsome, witty, says, and identifies himself so much with him, as 
or virtuous. AH we have to fear, is that the *to make his presence a want, and Ins compafty 
judgment which we pass on that person is much a necessity. • 

beneath his own opinBli? It is very rare to find There are flatterers by character, thes*e are the 
any one tfiqho does not value himself more than smallest in number. Other flatterers are so from 
he is worth. * . 9 interest; these are numerous. The former ad- 

But flatteiy is often liable to rr^il inconvenien- dress themselves indiscriminately even to those 
ces; this is when it raises defects into laudable from whom they expect nothing ; the latter at- 
qualities, anil vices into virtues. It then Wongs tach themselves solely to those from whom they 
falsehood. Flattery, in this case, is the piore hope for riches or honours. The first see in a 
dangerous, as it is always sure of success, because person only 9 subject to flatter; the second at- 
h smothers the cry of conscierlte, and rids us of t»ndo^y to the power and credit of the person 
importunate reflections, such as we cannot in- flattered. #ne speaks Without prerwylitation, 
vestigate without blushing. * the omer says nfilhing but yhat he has previously 

The powerful ye doomed to be flattered. How studied. jOne rarely visits antechambers; the 
can it be otherwise ’ IThey look upon them- other pvses one ftiird if his life in them, 
selves as pi iviteged beings, and would be dissatis- It is said Jhat flattery is a potsop ; true, but a 
# fied at not being considered a# such. Besfdes poison so sweet that no one mistrusts it, and no 
this^feir condition unfortunately obliges them one repulses the person who knows how to pjp* 
to keep ata certain distance from other men^ they pare and to offer it. 

vainly bestow their confidence ; they never hi- Flattery is less formidable to a fool, than to a 
spire any. * wise man, because it is scarcely possible to flatter 

Flatterer and courtier are two synonymous a fool more than he flatters himself, 
words in every language. La Fontaine pre- The arts ^e necessarily flatterers. A pigture 
tends wa can never praise too much—* 1 The ora statue would itmain in the hands of the 
ggds, our mistress, and our king ” painter or sculptor, if they did not give a hand- 

The first may pass; there is little conger in the some likeness orthe original. An architect who 
second ; the last may lead to senotft consequences, might be engaged to build a house* would find 
It might perhaps have been better expressed: all his plans rejectedwerehe^ttos.icuncesim- 
there are three kinds of jieople who never think ( plicityj to the obligation of exhibiti. g in the 
they are praised too much~“ Kings, flronien, ir.ost»tnfling details the riches and magnificence 
and authors.” • of the proprietor. 

A slight knowledge of mankind is sufficient to • A book treqticntly owls its sm:ce*s merely to 
learn that the most certgin w # a^ of* oljfainlig tlje narqp of the person to wliojn it,is dedicated, 
their confidence and favour, is to praise ttZm A gedebrated engraver publihed a print represent- 
boldly to their face; and as it might be dangerous ing Charles I. on horseback. Cr< umell reiened, 
to be ingenuous, and that moreover nothing Ts to the print had iTo sale: the artjft substituted the 
be gained by frankness, every one prefers becopa- Protector’s ifead *for that of the King, and the 
ing a flatterer. * 1 print met with prodigious success. 
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ESSAY ON QUACK Ell Y. 


** In or physic, quack in what you will, 

“ Cant and grimace contfe.d^he want of skill.” 

For sometime past 1 have been at^a lo-s'tiow 
to etymologize the word Quackery; or, in other 
■words, as the schoolmast r asks his pupil, to 
know unde dethatur Some of our English 
Dictionaries derive it from a French word ; 
Hubert Ainsworth Latinizes it by’thc words,— 
JfmpiricHs, li'strio, ti. edit us ciTCufnj'oianens, iu- 
tralnptice. These are such immaleible and irre¬ 
frangible*' words as to be sufficient to uniiiillge tlie 
jaws, and distort ihe countenance in the pro¬ 
nunciation of them With due deference 10 these 
respectable authorities, 1 beg leave, for once, to 
differ from them; not with so outrageous a eon- 
denceas to assume,! claim to superior knowledge 
but because mv new derivation best suits my pur¬ 
pose. Among the innumerable variety of Quacks 
and Empirics with which this town swarms,,I 
have observed, thn bj 1 whatever denomination or 
profession, orthodox or heterodox, spiritual^ un¬ 
spiritual distinguished, by whatever artifice prq- 
tected, or <dask uonceal-Vf, th4y co'alesf" unani¬ 
mously in one system, of whicii the word t/itaho 
to shake, is ajust ') mbol. The system cf quack- 
ew being the shaking the money of fools into 
the pockets of knaves. Permit me, therefore, 
from quatin to derive quackery. 

But to be serious. To point out the multi¬ 
farious paths of quackery, open their windings, 
devplope their avenues,and explore their recesses, 
might be a laudable and^useful employment, 
could we hope to investigate it fairly and com¬ 
plete it effectually. 1 he insupA-ablediffieulty is, 
that the gf^at body of mmkind, I mean the 
weak, the llliteray 1 , and the undiscerning in every ; 
age incessantly bustle in search of variety, with- 
out any determinate path or plan; hence con¬ 
stantly wheeling in the mazes of inceniturfc, the 
prevailing humour, of passion of the morneifi, 
leads them into error or into truth. The highest 
authority assures us,* that the Athenians, rvith 
those who resorted to Athens, that once venerable 
•eat of polished, science, sufferetf themquistiive- 
ness of curiosity to supersede tHe ar‘jor of pursuit 
after laudable and substantial truths. The 
Athenians, says Sti Luke, and strangers that wirre 
there, spent their time in nothing eise but either 
to hear or to tell some new thing; and were wc 
to examine the people oftEngland, the same im 
pertinent temper leads tlic- inbllitude into end¬ 
less varieties of unaccountable methods for the 
attainment of their respective ends. A man needs 


but deviate fnm the establshed opinions, and 
the practices of other men, and push forward, his 
measures with a furious acivity, supported by a 
pompous am 1 senseless loquacity, to place him¬ 
self at the head of a seditious faction, a dangeious 
junto, or a conventicle; appiaranccs preserved 
in language and, exterior, sustain the character, 
p.om«'te the views, and accomplish the ends. 
Thus, by looking seriously into ihe nininct of 
men, and the springs of human intentions, we 
may sometimes unravel the bow ildernig labyiimhs 
and unfold the perniemus'errors in which novchy, 
vanity, grimace, and superstition »**. .olve the 
■omtnunity. Men of unsettled, erroneous or 
wicked princip 1 ’s, and who possess natural or 
acquired abilities, invariably do mischief to so¬ 
ciety by defections from trutli and rectitude, and 
thei- mischief is so highly malignant that it is 
frequently rreparable; for let these men quack- 
in what they will, they seldom miss the goal 
proposed, which entails injury or ruin upon 
others. The puff of airy -ound piedominates. 
A statesman wrestles into the ministry by voci¬ 
ferating the avarice anb peculation of ministry ; 
the alderman of a boiocgh into the dignity of 
mayor, by indicating the faults and mistake' 
of his predecessors; and my lord’s rat-cat^f. -- as¬ 
sures, us he has the only recipe in (he world which 
destroys vermin. It is rcla’td of the famous 
Dr. Green, that when askid by an acquaintance, 
a physician of eminence, how he acquired the 
attention of the multitude, and preserved so uni¬ 
versal an ascendancy over them ? The Doctor 
candidly replied :—“ In the hrst place, Sir, ny 
procedure is in itself a novelty, and this alone 
procures me a crowd; then occasionally I throw 
out with vehemence and volubility, a number of 
technical terms, seasoned and fricasseed with 
scraps of Latin and Greek, and this convinces 
them that I am a great scholar. All this how¬ 
ever would not do, were not my Andrew a merry, 
p^saft fellow, with whom, by adopting our 
i-coV.versition to the stvle and humour of John 
Hull, we can keep him together many hours in 
a very good humour, and at last send him away 
hf^hly diverted and improved. Thus it comes 
thjt a pennyworth of julep fiom my hands at 
tlni. price of a stalling, is of more estimation in 
the iA?as of my customers than tlie best dose of 
ihysic from the shop of a regular educated apo¬ 
thecary ” 

Ttaj common saying, that the world is led by 
appearances, will be a gencal truth so long as 
there is incapacity, indiscernment, and capricious* 
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ness in the worlr^; but to reflect upon the con¬ 
fusion anK destruction which allrays results fiom 
tins preservation of appearance, is painful inde^l; 
when external r ir£n instances represent a faithless 
picture of the mind, we hazard very much in 
every dealing and tonrorn. *Thc insincerity of 
the world indeed, in *tome rasps, nblitre us to 
•con-cal our ultimate in * - ntions front men; bat, 
till' is a n.a k which honour and lumcsty bid us 'j 
wear no longer than we acquire the security off 
an inflexible vigilance. Hr. Tillotson’s advire, : 
at the long run, excels all substitute,—“'niejl 
best wav in the wofld fur a mm to seen to b •[ 
an 
b 


ments would become so exalted and stupendous 
as to hll with amazement and wonder even its 
own directors • 

If a plan is horn lame or deformed, we do not 
ridicule him fui attemp's to coi'ouer a language 
or a science ; but should he labour to become art 
expert actor, or .funemg master, he fairly claim* 
llte^uagh of derision ami insult. • * 

Far from me lv iiisuhi* lions which might b* 
deemed preiudiciil to politeness; when the mail 
oftasft?, Refinement, and address,Smites in tho 
man of sound extensive knowledge, together lie y 
form a most a-legniitly polished and accomplished 


ny thunr, i' redly to be what he would seem to ^character. My meaning is simply, that wheij 4 
e” • j man is neithe) formed by na'tire, nor led by iri- 

Ha:l Dr. Johnson •4u4icd the dnr'ime of T.ord : | ehnatRm, to shine in a drawing rooiti, or an 
diesteiy 1, most probablv the world would have I .is-emLly, let him content himself bv piudently 
lost Miii'P^-it of hi-be-t wrniiigs, which weie - j rchiupfislimg ihe pursuit; and sit down io tha 

acqui-ition of such things as accord with hiscom- 


lus real excr lh-ncu s; „nd had l*e been the. rnoft 
agreeable of nun in hi' manner* and address, hoj 
would hav£ known no more of mankind a ml. of 
bobks than In* did. Would evrry person pursue 
the natural bias of his own genius, u. u< ufmost 
extent, m useful and commen.lable acquisitions, 
every oecupition and profession, every art and 
'lienee, would gradually arrtve at perfection ; the 
glorious and systematical fabiic of hujnaii att.uil- 


preh 'iision, lie in the reirh of his understanding, 
and for which nature intended him lie u'/.ut ws 
urr, if the best maxim; inattention to which may 
lead us misgfthly to experience the folly of being 
U'ha* in me vnf Once stripped of borrowed 

I pining we^justly excltetcontempt, are the ob- 
| jects\if msigni&cance, and fall to rise »cf more. 


4’I IB ANTIQUARIAN OLIO. 

[ Continue'! fie/ii J'u^e 08 ] 


P tl.ACE Of WLsTMtKS lER. 

Fit om the jiresent appearance of some of the 
building-., an 1 the known age of o'hcrs, it would 
s*‘em that oi guially the palace <>( Westminster 
formed two sides of a square, .i|*'l Rvas all ijoiii- 
jnehendcil within Old I’alace yard, of which it 1 
con-timtid the east and smith sides. Its cast side 
consist xl of the Courtlif Requests, til ^Faulted* 
Chamber, the old House of l.oid', the Piincy’. 
Chamber, and several otbci nameless old moms 
adpnumg them ; thou? on the south f Jiinot how 
be ascertained, as none of tbcif- are af present 
existing. St iw says the antiquity is unceifiiiF, 
but that Edward the Confessor resided enriched 
here. p * 

King Stephen is s;fld to have built the chqiel 
of St. Stephen, where tho House of Ciwn|ons 
now sit, probably intending tt as a chjpcl for the 
palace, ill the room of one which existeiPbefore. 
That the *.1111011116 of St. Stephen’s Chape? had 
obtained at least the highest and most derided 
approbation, in an age distinguished for archi¬ 
tectural refinements and magn ficence, isapparent 
from the will of King Henry VI. which parti- 
A’u.A Kill. Vol. III. 


culaily an 1 emphatically'dirccts that the stalls an4 
rood-lo^t of«he choir ot Eton College, shall*** be 
made m manner arnfform like the s alls uidrooda 
loft in the Chappell of St Stephen, at West¬ 
minster.” From Stow% Remarks on London, 
St Stephen’s Clftp@l was built by Sung Stephen 
about J 141. • 

From Sandfoid’s Genealogy, we are informed 
that Edward IV. <h ‘d at lu-> palace* of West¬ 
minster, Aflrtl 9, 141*3, find after lus body bad 
been inclosed in hi' coffin it was biought into 
Sft. Stejfhen’s Chapel, wh^re three? masses were 
suflg. It remained thcic* eight days, and was 
then conv*yed,to Westminster Abbey, and finally 
to Windsor^ • • 

After the various changes the old palace of 
\V'stminster had undergone from accident by 
(ires and the ruinous state it lemaincdm for j oar., 
it is reported to hive bten afterwards inhabited 
by Queen Elizabeth : and the innei room, in 
which the Courj of Exchequer frequently sit, 
has been traditionally affirmed to have been her 
bed-chamber. The outer room at the top of 
the steps from Westmmster-hall, w herein other 
B b 
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Occasions the same court now continues to sit, 
has also been said to have been used by her as a 
•oncert, or breakfast room. . 

At the upper end of Westminster-Had is a 
marble stone (perhaps table or bench) of nineteen 
feet in length and three feet in breadth, and a 
marble chair, where thekingAif England formerly 
aat at their *c<|ronation dinners, and at Jptl.er 
solemn times the Lord Chancellor, but now not 
to be seen, being built over by the Courts of 
King’s Bench nnd Chancery. Search has lately 
been made close to the southern wall, but without 
success It is highly probable that the chair and 
table were placed .it a distance from, the wall, to 
allow of a space for the attendants on the royal 
person; sp that had the exuninatidns befn at 
about the distance of fifteen feet from the wall 
these relics might have been discovered, els not 
the title of “ Couit of King’s Bench” probably 
derived from this identical marble bench? It is 
well known that our early kings sat in parlia¬ 
ment in Westniinster-IIall. 

Leaving the ancient palace of Westminster, 
we shall again return to our remarks on the 
Alterations and improvements in the slreets' 
lanes, &c~ in the vicinity of the l^alf! The'city 
of Westminster was sordifficult of< access previ¬ 
ously to the qrdttiotrof thy present cpnfmodious 
bridge, and fhe sirlets were so narrow aifo dirty, 
and lined with so many wretched dwellings, as to 
cause the parliament to pass an act, in the reign 
of Ceorgell. for the purchase of all such tene¬ 
ments and places as stood in the way of improve 
ment. For instance, they bought the ancient 
market place called the Round WooI-stjple, 
which stood at the east end of the spot now called 
BridgG-street, on which the western a r utmen* of 
the bridge was built, lor which it appears they 
gave the sum of eight hundred and forty pound*. 
Some remain^ot the place where this staple was 
kept, and particularly an oldStdhe gate fronting 
the Thames, were <n being till the year J741, 
when they were pulled down ; and until this date 


the place retained its oiiginal name. Formerly 
the only coach roid to the Houses of Parliament 
wa, through King-street and Union-street, which 
were in so mrserablc a state vhat faggots were 
thrown into the ruts on the days on which the 
king went to pafliarr.ent, to reader the passage of 
the state-coach more easy. 

The Clock tower, which stood on the north 
side of New PalSce-yard, was taken down in 1715, 
and the noble bell which it contained, called 
Great Tom of Westminster, was purchased for 
St. Paul’s ealhedfal; but on its way through 
Tetlfipie-bar it rolled off the :arriage, whereby it 
•was cracked, and lendered useless until it was re¬ 
cast. On the rim of, the newly-cast bell an in¬ 
scription intimates that i*,y.is brought from the 
ruins of Westminster. 

The present St. Margarei’s-street is firmed out 
oi- St. Margaret's line, and a portion of ihe 
giound on whiefi part of the palace originally 
st 09 <l Sp extremely narrow was the old lane, 
that pales were obliged to be pi. ced four feet 
high, ■between the foot-path and coach-road, to 
preserve* the 'passengers from injury, and from 
being covered with the mud which was splashed 
on all sides in abundance. At the end of this 
lane, in Old Palace yard, stood the ancient brick 
buildings called Heaven and PMgatury ; within 
the premises of Purga ory was preserved the 
Ducking-stool , which wis employed by the bur¬ 
gesses of Westminster for tl*? punishment of 
scolds. The lady was strapped within a chair 
fastened by an iron pm, or pivot, at one end of 
a long pole, suspended on its middle by a lofty 
trestle, which having been previously placed on 
the shore of the river, allowed the body of the 
culprit to be plunged 

4 ‘ Hissing hot into the Thames.” 

When the fervor of her passion was supposed t H 
have subsided bv a few admonitory duckings, 
t *he fever was balanced by pulling a cord at the, 
other end, and the dripping Xanuppe was ex¬ 
posed to the ridicule of her ncighbouts. 


CONTINUATION OF'VOJ^FAiRfi’S .ZAJKG. 

? t 


In the Eleventh Number of ou^Magaztne 
we inserted a chapter which had never been 
translated, from Voltaire’s “ Zadig, or^Destinv,” 
being the fourteenth #hapter, entitled The Dance? 
The following chapter has likewise hitherto re¬ 
mained un'ranslated, it completes the work— 
The story continues as follows 

Zadig made use of part at it to*send expresses 
to Babylon, who were to acquaint him with the 
f.(e of Altar te. He gave this order in • trembling 


■ 

voice, his blhod re-(16wed to his heart, his eym 
wasfcd dun, his soul was ready to quit his body. 
Thetcourier departed, Zadig saw him embark; 
he returned to thopalace, seeing nobody, think* 
ing he paras' in his own apartment, and pro¬ 
nouncing the word love— “ Ah! love,” said 
the kirn;, “ that is precisely the matter in ques¬ 
tion, yoa have guessed what troubles me. What 
a great man you are! I hope you will teach me 
how to find a woman proof against every tempta- 
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tion, as you have taught me to procure a disin¬ 
terested rfreasurer.” Zadig, wfco had recovered 
his senses, promised to serve him in love a»he 
had done in fmadces, allhough i^ appeared still 
more difficult. 

“ My body arnPtny heart#—'’ Said the king to 
Zadig. At these words the Babylonian could not 
help interrupting his majesty. “ How kindly I 
take it,” said he, “ th.t you Bid not say my 
mind and my heart, for we hear nothing else m 
the conversations in Babylon; we see nothing 
but books which treat of mind and heart, by 
people who have neither} btit, Sue, hivtfthe 
goodness to proceed. Nabussan continued thus 
“ My body and heart are destined to love,-—the 
first of these two powgg has reason to be satisfied. 
1 have here a hundred women at my service, all 
beautifuijSco^plaisant, anticipating, even volup¬ 
tuous, or at least feigning to be*o with me. My 
heart is not nearly so happy, I have had more 
than sufficient proofs that many caytsscs l^ave 
been bestowed on the king of Screndib, and that 
Nabussan was very little minded. Not that I 
believe my women arc nnfaithfu),*but 1 wish to 
•find a soul devoted 10 me; for such a treasure I 
would willingly give the hundred beauties whose 
charms 1 possess? See whether among these 
hundred SuUanSs you can find one who really' 
loves me " 

Zadig answered as he had^ done about the 
financiers-—“ Sire, let me have my own way ; 
MiC in the first place, permit me to dispose of 
treasures to the amount of those which were # dis- 
played in the corridor of temptation; l will give 
a good account of them, and you shall lose 
nothing.” The king left him absolute master 
He selected thirty three little Humpbacks, the 
filthiest and most disgusting he could find; thirty 
\hre« of the most beautiful young Pages; and 
thirty-three of the mo>t robust *an3 elopuen' 
Bonzes. They were all permitted to enter into 
the private cells of the Sultanas. Every one of 
the little Humpbacks*had five thousand pier# 
of gold to give; and on the v>ry first dav all the 
Humpbacks were hippy. The Pages, who fiid 
nothing to bestow but themselves, only triumph¬ 
ed at the end of two or Three BAys. T#e ftfnzes 

• ' a 

were put to a little more ttouble, but at l.i$t|hi»ty 
three devout ladies surrendered themselves. The 
king, who had beheld afl these proofs withow: 
being seen, was astonished ; of his hundred 5nves 
ninety-nine yielded before his face. j 

Th'-re remained one quite }oung and innocent, 
and whom the king had never* approached. 
Three different Humpbacks wcredetached *o her, 
who offered her as far as twenty-five thousand 
pieces of gold; she was incorruptible, Ad could 
no£ help laughirig at the idea those Humpbicks 
must have had, of believing that money would 




render them better made. Tbe two handsomest 
Pages were sent to her she said she found the 
king handsome;. Then the most eloquent of 
the Bonzes was let loose on her, and after that 
the most intrepid ; she looked on the fitst as a 
bo sting babbler, and she would not even con¬ 
descend to suspytt the merit of the second. 

yhe heart does all,” said she^ 1 shall never 
yield t#the gold. of a Humpback, the graces of a 
young man, or the seductions of a Bonze. I 
shall Jov only Nabussan, son of j^ussanab, and I 
will wait till he deigns to love me.” 

The king was transported with joy, wonder, 
and tenderness. He took back all the money 
which had caused the Humpbacks to succeed, • 
and made i present of the whole to the beautiful 
Falide, that was the name of the young lady. 
He give her his heart, she richly deserved it; 
never was there a more brilliant flower of youth, 
never were the charms of beauty so enchanting. 
The truth of history permits us not to conceal 
thatthe made but an indifferent courtesy ; but she 
danced like a Fairy, sung like a Siren, and talked 
like the Graces; she was full of talents and 
‘virtues. • 

Nabussan bgloved and adored her; kflt her eyes 
were blue, which becafne the source of the 
greatest‘miafor^ineSj, There wa*s an ancient law 
which'Torbade kings to love a*ny of *hose women 
whom th?Greeks have since called hcopies The 
chief of the Bonzes had established that law above 
five thuusmd years ago; it was in order inap¬ 
propriate unto himself the favourite mistress of 
the first king of Ser tulib, that this chief Bonze 
had made the anathema on blue eyes pass as a 
fundamental constitution of the state. All the 
orderyiftHekingdi^n rametomakeremonsfrances 
to Nabussan. It was publicly said that the last 
days ot the entire were come, that the aboimna' 



Nabussan, son of N ssunab,loved two laige hlue 
eyes. The Humpbacks, the Financiers, the 
Bonzes, and the Brunettes, filled the kingdom 
witfi theirkomplainv. • 

The savage peopl ■ who inh hit the northern 
‘parts iff Seicndib took .-ylvairtagt-'of this general 
discontent, and made an*irrup'i<m into the state* 
of the gqfid N Gossan He demanded subsidies 
from his s^hje^ts. The Botftesy who po-seved 
half the rev -nnes of thest.it.-, were c. tvented 
with raising their hands to heaven, and rehised 
•to put ii"in in their cuffed to assist the king. 
They sung prayers to beautiful music, and left 
the state a prev to th'* bnban.ns. 

“ O my dear Z d?£, wilt th..u deliver me from 
this terrible perple'ity ?" do! fullv cru-d Nabus- 
san. “ Vost willingly,” mswered Zidig ; “you 
shall have as much money from the»Bouzcs n 
bt>2 
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you may require. Leave those lands on which II 
their castles are situated to their fate, and only | 
defend your own.” Nabussan did so. The ( 
Bonzes came and cast themselves at the king’s 
feet, anil implored his assistance The kifig an¬ 
swered them by a charming piece of music, of i 
which the words were praytgs to heaven for the 
preservation u£ their lands. The Bonzes * test | 
parted with their money, and the king fcappdy 
put an end to the war. 

Thus Zudig by Ins sage and fortunate qjiunscls, 
and by the greatest services, had I'rsvii on hint 
self the lrrec.irn d-able enmiiv of the most powci- 
fnl men in the empi c. The Bon?w and the 
Bril'. K ites swore to rum him ; the h mane ie»3 and ' 
the Humpbacks did not spare him, ti 4 'y remhoo.l 
hnn suspected by tlie rood Nabuss.n. S. r.ices 
which Jiave been performed often remain *n the 


dil'cch. mher, and suspicions enter into the ca¬ 
binet, according tjf the saying of Zoroaster; every 
dap brought fresh accusations; the first is re¬ 
pelled, the second only grazes,*he thud wounds, 
j and the fourth kills, 

| Z.dig mtimn'.'atedif who had successfully con- 
j eluded the athiis of Srioe, and icm.tf-d lus 
| pjiir.ee, ip olv.d to leave tlm island, and to go 
; him ■If m si ai'cli of Asiatic; “ fm,” said h", 
j “ li I icnu.n m Scrilidil), llie Boii/es will bine 
me ei .paled; but whnhi r-lull 1 go 5 lnhgvpt 
1 diall be fl slave, 'll! Aiabia 1 shill pH baidv be 
bui*tir, in Pabylon' strangled.® Howe-'i, 1 must 
c krunv what is become of Astari* ; l wdl set out 
and see for what my sad de-tmy has ic-orsc 
i in-j." ** : 

i 


A TOUR IN ZEALAND TlfE \ EAR U>()2. 

l 

BY A KAT1A L OF DltfMjtRK. 

1 * 

[C7»»« Itulrtl j) o,u f'ut e ISO.] 


The nl : xt morning we left 1*f.more, taking 
the road which [uns alung thccoasr Oj\ either 
side we bchefcl* fi-htpg tow if*, gchtlefiien^ seats, 
farms, woods, grouping indisriimiiiately, and 
presenting a most beautiful contrast to themaked 
shores or Schonen. Having set out early, we 
enjoyed the pleasure of our walk with every ad- 
< 11 »tonal satisfaction a fine morning could give it. 
By noon we reached Hirsehliolm, an insignifi¬ 
cant hamlet, which derives its mine from the 
arkacept palace, built by Ori.i.m \ I on the 
*>, ot where his salt mi Queen, l* . pcr-ouslprowess, 
overcame a stag. The situation ol this decay.ng 
jialacc is so low, that the tool' is t,,\ a level with 
the high roa I.' It affords a sVikrng example o. 
the sitigubory of that monarch, who lroputien*- 
ly sought the: graulication of cveiy ti.fling wine., 
or capricious humour. When L reflect on -hi r 
reign, I cannot avoid smiling at tiie viaimcic m 
which German travelled speak of his public 
work-. By comparing the present s'ate of Dm- 
inaik with the d..ys fif Christian VI. who 
ereeti d the Palace of Chrisiiansborg without bur¬ 
dening his people wjth the expene.-,' they stuili- 
ouslv infer tile inequality of oui means, and 
loudly t»il the woilrl oui state is on the decline. 
Nothing, however, t>*. Gorman sagacity could 
devise so empty a conjectuie; and to their solici¬ 
tude oui country is nidcbh d f..r many an asser¬ 
tion equally vague md uiihiiyvi'd. 

When theqtt 'siion of SpJhnsn Succession agi¬ 
tated ’he various cabinets of Europe, iri the ■life¬ 
time jf hi^ father, Frederick the Fourth, 12000 


ji Danish troops were taken into the pav of Eng- 
(Jam] and Midland, and 800) u ’o that ot the 
i Emperor. These men, an',mated by'the glmioiis 
(example of their sour. .gn, touglit bi.wrlv, and 
j g 'i.icrl the admit.v^ton not onl^ of their .tlhe-, 

I but of the world, to the immortal honout 
their country. 

i 

Vie left Hinchbolm for Diouuinegaaid, a villa 
belonging to the Counsellor of state, Mr do Cmi- 
mck. This genth'inau giv- s r ekets ot adincs...rl 
for Wed ik .davs and Suinlus, in .u.v who w ish 
to see his route, wlu-h oiv vinous a. i ounts. bo- 
|| -ervt's noi'cc We- li. t VN'i li 11 1 ■ ■ tarin a.d' 
[j uispei tv d the, tattle, a most tve.'enl stia 1 , 
etuis'.intly iinniovii'g by his inter, ours ■ with 
' ! ngland. 1 1 . the park we found a purling brook , 
v%dn. li we traced tl.rough p bcutiiul clump of 
rees in o i val'ev, win ic an artni' lal hermit ge 
sterff ’, encompassed by a gard'-n. We u < lined, to 
fenjov the li. inly of :he letind scene On ulirge 
oak viufcuitg >u,',V; impAments of husbandry as 
mighl he necessary to the secluded life of the 
tenant of this mti resting spot. Entering the cell, 
wg observed every thing peculiar to the habitation. 
On tlfc roof doves weie peiched, billing and coo- 
ing, winch, contrasted wnh the notes of inulti- 
fanoiAbirJs, aid dnair fancy, and,a- it were, in¬ 
stantly tr^tisf.itTnl us jo an impene'rable recc-sof 
uriconframed natur<\ At a little di-tanee we 
perceived the source of the brook, covered by a 
grotto, u^which a stone liad an inscription fiom 
Ovid, alluding to the clearness of tins stream. 

In our ramble about these gardens we c»m« 
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From this height we saw Copenhagen Inr the first 
tune since we left it. At some distant r>, in the 
valley below, is the country seat of the immortal 
| Count KcnintorfF. 

In a valley at the oMrea.iiv of an extensive 
plain, Raailvadsmoellen, a inatuif rcuirv belonging 
to tile company # of tiardwairmeri, 1 , established. 
T%- articles are sc.irely inferior |o•It:.''sh ; anil 
manufsStturerl in grc ti a Inin d un e •, lmportat'ons 
from Birmingham, Sheffield, &c. are, however, 
cs-eutu^to die rlemanrl, of the #oun'ry. This 
uiiJc.rt. kn." being can ml on w th t:omirl.. , rahle 
spur, it i^miot fail in time to prove lrgiiB beue- 
fic.al. It ah .arly firms tile mo t mi; oitant of 
the Kr't'sh st oh nieiiti in Denmark • 

on, rttturu from the m.itnif ictorjr, we slop- 
peil at ilu: Mermiuge, formerly a hunting palace, 
in tlu*neighbourhood of which ’he deei aie seen 
gram,],' in Iter,Is of (tom five to m>: hundred. 
'1 he remit nee 0,1 winch t’ e pil.ve .s built com¬ 
mands a fine vi.vv, of winch the sea constitutes a 
con-iflerrula pnr.ioil. 

As we penetrated the forest an increising noise 
and bustle Jave us assurance that we approached 
•hostile uf general f" tiv.ty and mirth. 

l^me ha? -am titmed the t ust'mi of^v^-iting this 
wood "very year, from S* John’s day to the Vi¬ 
sitation «>f ^1.: Virgin. Tents f<Ji the aeccrmno- 
dation#f all classes iTc piUhfid oil if longitudinal 
gn-s-i I it„ where every -mt of rcfieshnicni mav 
be h d. A -pring, discovered some centuries 
ago by a gui named Clin-trna Pul, runs clcs<*by, 
and on an .id|oming eminence a number of booths 
.lie erected, line aie a v.,riely of amusements. 
.... ^ Wild beasts from all parts of the "lobe, hor.-e- 
Fn’r.ch. ’iJut ho came to Denmark with a wife jj manship, ripc'-d.inciniA 'ieight-of hand, wax 


a suinmet-hou-e, built on a projecting point; it 
had this lnscipuon, Amn'ts iiyieh. The pros¬ 
pect hence, delighted us in the exiternc. q 

We returned tr#our inn, and betook ourselves 
to rest. At eight we dep.uled for Lyngbye, a 
cheerful village, ttuFed ilu^first* in the island. 
Its sho t distaueeof six miles lrom the metropolis 
his induced many pe.sons of opulence to build 
counoy seats lhere arid in the •cigbbourhooS. 
But it- pie-cmmenci: as a village is not confined 
to this accidental circimista 1 '.' c, lor Us manu¬ 
factures tend considerably to •enhance its cele- 

bilfv. m • • 

♦lefore vou entei this vill.ige from Ficdericks- 
d d, you pa-s a wood, w.th a glade of some ex- 
l'lit. Here wo obseivi 0 a number if people 
lolling at tb .m ease upon the gt.’--, at.d putuk- 
iii’, ot v.i. 1 gins refres’ini' nts. It i- usu.I vv i ll tile 
ne ! II ee; i las" s w !io visit Jaegr i»‘joi g I'm!: mil#; 
ledid.ij. j.ison, to go tl i'll, i bv#vav ui l.yngbye, 
v id, usvv. iy tiling ,s uiy dur m ihopaii;, to 
take niovn.ous <ui thediy’s r.ui.umption, and 
make then hr till'd eil tills glade. , 

On hearing mu-ie, which seemwl to ^proceed 
Join a hillock uv rprt.vvn vvillilrces, we a- ended, 
and di-coicr d ail u! 1 man singing some Gein'an 
aits, winch were .’•lompamcd wtlli his gin ar, 
Slid the voices erf live rigged cluldn A. Ilu luce 
wa, deeply ('Arrowed W imf, Vet there appeared 
cheerfulness and resignation in Ins c oilmen nice, 
t The obp'i t 'v,.s n.r^ mtei mi,!" yflt *n *■ ieim curio- 
si^er'^Mv bend xmilli a ked him the iau-e of 
hi- d'-in'Ss, vv h n the poor man f.'uikly ^nld us, 
“ Tiiit !>e i.iimerlv had be n an opulent merchant j 
at Aia-i .da"', wl.eie he was mined hy the 


:>r.l eight ce'IJ i n, the i bier of whom worked at | 
a 11a Jt', by which him -uil an d in , little one’s were 
preserved tro n -i.uvui". 'i'neir moihci,” he said, 
“ d.ed with guei.” He paused, tjf'iF leehtigly 
i iosed In. little nuirative, not b^' veil ling dir-c-^ 
on tin* authois of his min, hut by i look and t 
ugh that touched the heart, and called up evety#! 
"eiierous sentiment Fvery one who* listened 
felt toi him, and each added a mite to alleviJte 
Ills min iH s. 


Oppusi'e '.lie wood is ■» Rny^seat^caJJcd'^lor- 
genfiu'’, belonging to Pi nice Frub riek. It t| ex¬ 
treme Iv small, bur pre-ents itself with advantage 
from an avenue leading up to the •using gtountj 
on which it stands. • 

In the gardens, which are neatly laid o/it, a 
monument is erected to the memory of Pri(cess 
Sophia Frederick.!, the wile of the ftin,^;. She 
died in the year 1791. a 

From l.yugbye wc crossed the fields to Jae- 
gersborg Paik. At theentrance, on an eminence, 
is an inn, cillc^ the Fortune. A telegraph 
halalso been elected there since the year 1801. 


work, a uneven Gi r man dramas are exhibited. 
Kotzefme’s play of “ Misanthrope and Repen¬ 
tance,'’ or, as it is called m F.ngl.md, “ The 
Strang* r,” wa? announced by the lulls. The 
celebrity of this*pi*ec, which is frequently acted 
at Ciyienhag. n, induced us,tovi-il the theatre, 
where we found ail assemblage of persons who 
would have" graced a belter cause. *The iruser- 
ulili? appearance ot ^lu^liouse was perter Uy de- 
scripuve of the scene which followed, at once 
too despicable to meiit or ^rov^ke cimcism. 
lienee we repaired ’o tlie^quektrian booth. This 
species of exhibition being unusual in Denmark, 
ailoided me iiitinite amuscmeist . 

The next olfject ih it struck us was a diminu¬ 
tive French jugnler, cl id in a suit of crimson silk, 
ilis hair Trizzed out in a Tull extravagance of 
ancient French fashion, and an enormous bag 
dangled half way down his back; with many 
polite shrug he requested the passengers to walk 
in, and see his v* ondetful performances just about 
to begin. We obeyed his invirutiun, and took 
our seats. Shortly after, Monsieur fnade hit 
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appearance, and with his most romantic gofcti- : to the .cen ■, and made it perfectly enchanting, 
ciilamn. d livertd a famous speech. He then I viewed it feelipgly, it was the haven/>f a pilot 
proceedel to hi. s(;iglit-« f luiultricks, which h« wfco had weathered many a s'orm in rendering 
performed with amazing d. xterity. Among other services to hp; country, and left behind him an 
things, he chopped oif ;hu heads of several example worthy the imitation of the most ex* 
chickeiv-, and restored them 1 rather wondered alted character?. a 

so able an ariLtcould not fiflJ jpefermen't in his At some little distance from this seat of Count 
own country* | J t ^Jemstorff, is the Hamlet of Jaegersborg. The 

The evening being ftr spent, wc resAved not hunting box Which stood on this spot his been 
to waste any more time or moir-y on shows, and ^ demolished, and barracks built in its room for 
therefore tuning towards the gr-'en platf mingled i the hussar recruits who are drilled here. It was 
with the crowd wlvch pissed to and from the the hour of exercise when we approached. Al- 
spring All who visit the park inajee a [ioint of thSugh they appeared awkwerdly to perform the 
tasfmg this water; us coolness and clearness are f new difficult manoeuvres lately introduced into 
• extieinely agreeable. A box stands neir the the cavalry service, gtill, with some patience on 
spring to receive the offering, of the»charitable. the part of the officers tb?» may at time become 
and it is pleasing to ad that ihose who come to expert 

be happy themselves, do not forget other** hum with the abolition of German J .■oops, we 
age, di.tress, or sickness has prevented fiom ft av e lost German habits, and it is no longer the 
sharing in their pleasures; as the contributions fashion to mrkc*men soldiers by flogging them, 
annually received in this way are very consider- Having rv> Germans to run away, de ertion, for¬ 
cible. We drank of the spring, and I ft the park nierl v so frequent, i, now little known. The 
by the way of Klampcnborg Tavern,^wlnch leads perpetual punishments were offensive to all who 
along the sea shore. f.-lt for eheir /fellow-creatures, and the new system 

At some little distjnee hence the Counf naturally gives satisfaction. 

Sthimindiifiann has a beautilul^countiy «ieit, The bid habits tif these vagabonds were 
reared on an eminence which ri#es above the communicated like a plague? among our native 
spring of kigifla. The Cnunj h^-s dhseted a "j soldiers, and thus, not only thd name, but the 
monument fo the Inemory of his wife, fnd that (profession, became contemptible. The national 
it might lie a symbol of Ins excessive grief, he jrhnpcttr, therefore, demanded a reform; no 
caused the water to spout from an eye, on which J foreigner m future, ran serve .u our army Na- 
acct unt, the spring is vulgarly called, “ The (tives, subject to be enrolled as soldiers, ar£ o 
Weeping Eye ” Trees, which almost now reach I serve fir six years only, instead of eight; the 
the summit of the mount, throw a shade over j two first on garrison duty, and for the remainder 
the spot, and benches are placed, in different of their tune, they are only to pass one month 
positions, to invite repose or indulge content- <,f the year at Copenhagen, for the purpose of 
plation. (i 1 exercise; and this without prejudice to their 

Most persons, in their way to and front Co- regular pay, bread, and quarters ; they are, be- 
penhagen, halt at this interesting;spot. A pea- sides alloyed five dollars per head, yearly, for 
sant maid ot<i gels to hand a cup of writer to the marching nvlhe''. 

passenger, who, while he rests a moment, is de- c A method his been adopted throughout the 
lighted with the prfispect of the sea, whiah ap- (army, much more likely to improve a sofdier 
pears not many yards distant from his feet. *tlivn theja.h, Premium* are distributed to the 

We nxt* reached Ordrup, where we deter- deserving; emulation, consequently, inspires all 
mined to pass the night.. This villageVvas almost ( to atm at the piize, and tn such a competition 
wholly consumed by fire some years ago, and is norftcan lag far behind. 

now much improved by new buddings,"which We returned YAim J^iegersborg, and came to 
are chi- fly gentlemen’? setts The next morll- ' t fl e ftu age 0 f GietUotte, which slopes down the 
ing we turned into the avenue lea^ng^.o Count banks.of a lake. There are few farmers in this 
Bernstorlt’s mansion, a very large, a.^1 certainly I place, the houses chiefly belonging to citizens, 
the most magnificent country res.dance in the T ‘ he , ppea „ nce of thii part 0 f the country 

island. It,, built in a valley. Thre^ides of it [ gtro^ly marks the beneficial exertions of the 
are enveloped m ronTant.c groves, but the fron f first fc ourU Bern.lfe.ff The grateful peasant., 
is entirely open, and presents itself most advan- | many yf ar s * 3g0 , erected a pi.in marble mo- 
tageously to a distant observer. A solemn still- I „ um A,t by the high road in honour of the 
ness reigned around, withoqf any^other interrup- | c oun t. 

lion than the occasional melody of birds within Not fk from the high road, on the banks of a 
the grove, which gave a contemplative charm Jake, are the remains of the village of Emdrtp, 
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now reduced to two farms, tlie other peasants 
having maved to the fields assigned to them. 
When I speak of this village, it reralls the en¬ 
joyment of my boyish days; hard Ivy lives a pea¬ 
sant on whose farm I was accustomed when at 
school gladly to pals my bofyday*s. When the 
dreadful conflagration of Copenhagen, in the year 
1795, destroyed nine hundred and forty-litre# 
houses, this man (as did all the peasants of the 
neighbourhood), repaired with his waggon to the 1 
city, that he might assist in saving the property 
of the inhabitants. While selfish minds were 
employed in forming schemes*for turning tfle 
misfortunes of others to their own advantage, 
ray honest friend was actuated by very opposite 
motives. He was c'^oyed to move the good* 1 
of one of our favourite masters, and agreed for a 
small sum ;*b*t although he did much more than 
he had stipulated for, it was impossible to fore? 
any additional reward upon him.’ j 

To this peasant’s instruction I am indebted for ■ 
whatever I may know of the rural pursuits of my ! 
country; his judgment, opportunities, and per- ! 
severance, permitting him to cultivate his lands 
ofi a superior plan. 

Not having as yet visite<>a regular farm, my 
friend gladly accede?! to my proposal pf making 
a visit to one jvhere I w^is sure to meet a hearty 
welcome. We found our host at home, and 
soon engiged him to shew us tys fields, which 
‘contained upwards* of sixty aires, all inclosed 
wifh living fences, and presenting a most gratify¬ 


ing proof of the industry of their owner. Whjph 
ever way we turned, no waste spot was discern¬ 
ible. Rye, barley, oats, pease, tares, and pota¬ 
toes waved without intermission over the ex¬ 
uberant soil; while in other fields the abundant 
clover almost overtopped the sportive lambs 
winch frisked around their dams, tethe/ed with 
long ropes to the ground. • * , 

The peasants at a short distance from the city 
find considerable advantage in its vicinity ; but it 
likewise teems with ills,hy teaching them Juxury. 
The peasant who goes to town for a waggon loasl 
•f mapure, generally returns with a little store of 
coffee and gin; and cusljpm has already rp|de 
these articles essential to the domestic establish¬ 
ment of a rustic family. Nor is this the cml/ 
evil.—They neglect altogether the ^ultivatien of 
their gardens for the more advantageous, and |pss 
toilsome, produce of the ifields. It is quite a 
phenomenon to see a garden occupy an act at 
any farm within a few miles of Copenhagen. 
My friend’s garden was not better thait those 
of his neighbours; it scarcely occupied half an 
acre, and its chief boast was twenty or^ thirty 


hives of bees, in the management of which he 
was particularly skilfu*. 

Notwithstanding the evident superiority of my 
host’s management, 1 think he excelled in the¬ 
ory. He was, it is true, horn a peasant; but he 
had rubbed off much of hisorginil roughness, 
and was above bting guided hy custom or pre- 
judfee* His judgment was impliu-d by a store 
of readftg, which placed hint far ..bove his 
equals in life. He took gteat pleasure in study, 
‘and wlictfever be had a leisure flour, he em¬ 
ployed it in perusing such authors as might yield 
him solid information. Nor did he confine his 
(knowledge *o reading ; the study of mankind he 
found equally necessary; and so happily did he 
apply* his talents, that he was a rational and 
pleasing companion on any subject. Sometimes, 
indeed, I have heard him acquit himself in a 
m inner that would not have disgiaced a professed 
scholar. lie was a politician too, but with one 
very rare talent, no warmth of argument pre- 
ventefl him from discriminating when to persist 
and when be silent, lie never fatigued his 
hearers. 

* When I jeflect on th% pleasures 1 have here 
partaken in tho early part of my life, 1 grieve to 
,think thqjse ha^py days are past, pev«r to return; 
I love to^dwHI An tl« rcmeipbrant* of what I 
then enjoyed; my claims were small and soon 
answered; l>ut I have since found, that the more 
our choice of pleasure expands, the less dee^ is 
the stream. My friend’s good humour always 
enlivened mine; his jokes appeared to me the 
soul of wit, and his honest hospitality in mv 
mind surpassed all the,refinements of polished 
breeding. . * 

We iontinued wiAh him till Sunday, when he 
drove us to church. We passed Soeborg lake, 
which supplies ihe city with water, and reached 
Broenshoey. * , * 

My friend took it into his, head to return to 
, Copenhagen by sea; we therefore crossed the 
fields down to the Lime-kiln, whert^we hired a 
boat* Just,as we were passing the most remark¬ 
able field about Copetih^en, I begged him to 
accompany me a few paces out of llje way, that I 
might shew him somethii{g worthy his observa¬ 
tion. Immediately on the shore stands a small 
stone withfltliis*inscription, Juafils-Stedet (Place 
of J ustice), the Aght of which cannot fail to excite 
agreeable sensations, when we consider how sel¬ 
dom it is fftiquented. The^last execution took 
place in the year 1797. I shall not turn casuist 
on this occasion; whatever the cause, effects 
combine to render th^> stone an honourable mo¬ 
nument of the national character. 
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€111 EDWARD SEYMOUR. 

AN ENCLlbll TALC* 


[Concludedfrom Vnqv 1 ", j.] 


The fiist^lante our h' to had of Mrs..Tones 
disconcerted him, and nud'-hi.n tun/et what he 
proposed saying to her. She was j vcr, tall wo- 
irtvt, ot about fnirtv ; bar f ax 1 wa> stilI sufficiently 
' handsome to inform ll.e beholder that site must 
have bceivotice very b xaitilul; but t! was unkind 
of beauts tljat even m Us zeri.th could never 
have touched me heatt; at least Sir Hklwurd 
thought so, as it seetuet: totally devoid of feminine 
grace. The hold txjmsutm of her larsre hlack 
eves, her deportment, her voice, all combined 
to inspire a certain (head, totally bereft <*f re¬ 
spect 

After having received our hero wiln frigid po¬ 
liteness, she listened in ^dencc to the pur|«)rt oi 
his visit.' Jde then proceeded to^ tell her # lhat 
being named by Mr. (elements aj, lus uinveisal 
legatee, and acquainted wdh i^e Kvely in- 1 
terest his benefactor tell in her niftce’sN:el/are, 
he thought he only fulfilled a sacral duty in 
offering to share with her the property o'i their 
inift’ual friend. He added, that the interest of 
the said sum should be regolaily paid her, and 
that on the day of her marriage she should re¬ 
ceive the principal. 

Aft*r having finished,*not without some diffi¬ 
culty! this unpleasant explanation, »nd Jiaving 
blushed when pronouncing the appellation ot 
aunt or niece, while Mis. Jone^ remained un¬ 
daunted, SuyF.dward ceased speaking, much 
astonished at the htile effect *hts words had pro¬ 
duced ; and was answered in the following,man¬ 
ner :— 

“ I do nAt comprehend,” said she, iviih an air 
of supercilious gravi yj ‘bhow yoit, Sir, ‘who 
have received such positive proofs ot M(, Cle-* 
inents’confidence'tind affection, can be ignoraiil 
of toe project whuh occupied him for sevelal 
years previous to his death, anA ,why:h I have 
heard him speJk of a thousand times. r My niece 
was intended for you; it was you whom he had 
aeheted for her husband. The very l^$t time we 
met, he entertained me with the many advaiA 
tages you would dime from him, if vou agieed 
to this marriage, arid on this account solely has 
he bestowed his fortune uqon you. Permit uic, 
then, Sir, before l reply to your proposd, to a.k 
whether you, whose sincerity 1 confide in, are 
not acquainted with your benefactor’s inten¬ 
tion?” 


Saying these wools, she fixed her penetrating 
eyes on Sir I'.r’v.aui, who, in r< ply, presented her 
with a copy of the will, who'll he had hid the 
precaution ot bringing with him, to convn.r* 
Mrs. Jones that no conditions was annexed to 
the In quest. The av-i-opii he had to uttering an 
untrirh picvcntcd h m unking any other 

answer. But the wdy cunt l:n "ar hoy; to in ter- 
ll.it ! is looks; and aftn luv ng read the peper 
reiutneil it to him, sny.iig, “ that she sew plainly 
that her iji ice had no right eitlur tq his posse- 
Mohs or his hand; but in this rase,” she conti¬ 
nued* “ you have no light to hunnhaie us by 
your gibs. I refuse it in the name of my mode, 
certain of its meeting with her concurrence,. 
She ought not, not ciyr she ieci ive pros- ms from 
any one but a husband. If ■you ."tree to be her 
! | benefactor ‘on these terms, 1 ■Junk your con¬ 
science will not Le less tfanqud ; a'nd if’, on thu 
conyaiy, you do not, l think a loiig,r interview 
useless.” , , , 

Vexed by these wouls, out hero knews*,,,t 
how tq reply After .•y few moment’s silence, 
i Mjs Junes arose, and courtesy mg, left the 
room. 

Sir Edward now thought it high lime to depart, 
and chn we another snot to meditate on ihc- 
stnnee m inner his proposals bad been rei eiver 1 . 
He regained Ins c -ri i igc, and preceded to Ox ( 
foul, which seas about two miles oil', and stopped 
«.tt the first inn fu- met vvth, fm the purpose of 
: wrrtng to Mrs. Jones. He told her that being 
jVot.dly unknown to In r ljn ce, it was impossible 
I she could feel any affi cljon for him ; that il was 
more thin probanlc that either Miss Jones or 
ill itself had erenow made another clinic ■; and 
adiSfttiiL; ifiat tqrle theVase, an union could only 
lu:|£odu< tive of unhappiness. lie m the most de¬ 
licate terms represented to her the wish he had 
«nf serving Miss Jon’es, renewal his former __ 
ofltfr, and begged to be allowed to call the next 
day to hear Mrs Jones’s find determ.nation. 

’iwisletiei w s f mm rli .tely dispatched, hot it 
did noq-preleut our hero from passing a sleeple-s 
nighfc. This wompn, thought he, is cenainly m 
possession of my secret; if sin- persm in her re¬ 
fusal, ^-hat will she not say of inc’ Her resi¬ 
dence s» near Oxford, my adventure will be 
spoken of; cduniny will put forth her vefee; 
and all the students will regard me as a man void 
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of faith, probity, or gratitude, and will dissemi¬ 
nate thil opinion wherever thly go. I shall be 
dishonoured and defamed throughout the l&ig- 
dohi; I shall not dare to appear fn society ; and 
shall, in the end. die in despair^ because an ob¬ 
stinate woman will not corfcent to receive from 
me five thousand a year.” 

The following day was spent m similar reflec¬ 
tions. Sir Edward waited for the evening to pay 
his visit, hoping that the lunger time he gave 
Mrs. Jones, the more likely she would be to 
comply with his request. As soon as the^pun 
had set, he ascendSd his carriage •, but before he 
reached his destination, the fineness of the even-* 
ing induced him to proceed on foot to the 
Prioiy. ,/m 

R.itheragitated,heentercd the grounds ; when, 
as he pa^tcAbeside a summer-house at some dis¬ 
tance from the mansion, he lieaid a female voice, 
whose tones were so sweetly plaintive, that he 
could not’withstand the temptation <Tf listening 
tb the whole of the following well known 

ballad:— * 

• • 

» AULD ROBIN'GRAY. 

When the sheep are in the f.tnld and the kye at 
hame, * 

And all thejweary warld asleep is gane, ? 

The wacs o’ my heart fall in showers frae my eye, 
While my gude man sleeps sopnd by me. • 

Jamfb lov'd me wool, and ask*’d me for his bride, 
But saving a crown he had naithing else beside; 
To make the crown a pound, my Jamie event 
to sea, 

And the ciown and the pound were biith for me. 


He had nae been gone a year and a day. 

When my failher brake his arm, and our cow 
• was stole away; • 

My mitlier she fell sick, and Jam^ at the sea. 
And auld Robin Gray came a Jourlmg to fne. # 

My faither cou’d nae wark, and my mvther cou’d 
nae spin, • * 

I toil’d the day and night, but their bread I cou’d 
nae win; , 

Auld Robin fed ’em beith, and wi’ tears in hi|eye, 
Sjk^, Jenny, for their sake, O Jiray mtffry me. 

My heart it fast heav’d, and I look'd forJami Jback; 
But the wind it blew hap!, and |jis ship* was a 
wrack. f * 

Hi« ship was a wraek ; why did not Jeany die? 
And why was she spar’d to cry, wac is mej| 

My faither urg’d me fair, but my mithy did nae 
speak, l 

But she look’d in my face, till my heart was like 
to break ; . 

Sae they gied him my hand, tho' my neart was 
I in the Sea, * 

J^nd auld Robin Gray was gudo man to me. 

No. XXI1J. Vol. TIL 


1 had nae been a wife but weeks only four, 

When sitting sae mournfully at my ain door, 

1 saw Jamie's ghaist, for 1 cou’d not think it he. 
Till he said—“ Love, 1 am come to marry thee!” 

Siir, sair, did we greet, and mickle did we say. 
We took but oje kiss, and we tore our.els away ; 
taw Ah 1 were dead, but I’m naj l«ke to be, 

O v*h^ was I born to say, wae is me? 

•1 gang like a ghaist, and*l canna like to spin ; 

I dare fern think o’ Jamie, f«f that wou’J be 
a sin : 

But I’ll downy best a gude wife for to be. 

For auld Robin Gray is very kind to me. * 

During this time, SirEdwrrd had remained 
statiijnaiy at the side of the summer-house; but 
as soon as the voice ceased lie advanced towaids. 
the entrance, and found himself before a female 
figure, whom he conjectured to be Frances, as 
the darkness would not allow him to recognize 
her features She was alone, and held her hand¬ 
kerchief t»* lu-r hand, as if she had been wetp- 
ing. # On pciceivmg Sir Edward, she arose and 
came to reeet 1pm, -=a>ftig, m mournful accents, 
“ V it thus,Henry, yo^i obey my commands ? I 
.wrote Ip you'twice this morning, to entreat you 
not tq^reiituri^hei^, 1 related to'ysiu ihe violent 
scenes which 1 daily endure with my aunt, and 
the resolution which she still persists in, of mar¬ 
rying me to Mr. Clements’ odious cousin, y^hotn 
1 believe to be at this very moment in the house. 
1 once more repet-t to you, Henry, that I will ra¬ 
ther die than be faithless to my promise; but on 
my side 1 entreat you«to return instantly to Ox¬ 
ford, amyiot on any account appear hew again 
until* this fatal nferriagei. broken off, and that 
Sir Edward, whom 1 hope soon to disgust by my 
hatred and cdhtempt, has left this place.” 

In speaking thus, Frances iftd slowly ap¬ 
proached our hero, whose £ace had been totally 
obscured by the overhanging of a willow ; and as 
this was the spot where she usually piet her lover, 
and that his figure greatly resembled Sir Ed¬ 
ward’s, her ini'take*wft perfectly natural. But 
, now*<Jiscovering his features,|he ^reamed aloud, 
and precipitately fled. I 

Our hero had no great desire of following her. 
More astoni?hed than vexed, at^this adventure, 
he balanced avhether he should now sol.cit an 
interview with Mrs. Jones. The fear of embar¬ 
rassing tfle afflicted Frances by his presence, and 
of causing a new quarrel between the aunt and 
niece, added to the extreme repugnance he felt 
at having any point to discuss with the former, 
determinedirto to* return immediately to Ox- 

’Wji' 

ford, % 

On his arrival there, he address®^ a second 
letter to the Priory, apologizing for' not having 
C e 
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kepi his appointment, alledging that some urgent 
business had unexpectedly required his immedi¬ 
ate presence in London; and tji.it as she was 
already well acquainted with his wishes and sen¬ 
timents, the propnspd interview would have been 
useless, as he was irrevocably fixed in his deter¬ 
mination, and no power on earth gould make liim 
alter it. He cenfluded by saying, that he slAnEri 
expect her answer in a few days lmpafcmt to 
rejoin Mrs. Harley, and his wind greatly tran¬ 
quillized by th%late transaction, he immediately 
set out for London. 

He wis very desirous of returning^ to her, as 
independent of the pain he expenenced at being 
sepjratcd from the object of his love, lie had been 
severely vejeed, and wished to enjoy h!r soot^m* 
advice. Those who posses-, an affectionate 
heart, added to a mild disposition, can appte- 
Ciate belter than any other the happiness of being 
beloved. 

The amiable widow approved our hero’s con¬ 
duct, and advised him to wait patiently for ^lrs. 
Jones’s answer The praises she bestowed on 
him, and the kindness of 1 is reception, calmed 
his uneasiness, and afforded him more reakcon 1 
solatiorv tKap any other thing in the iforld cq*iltl 
have done. He spent tile whole pt the day in 
Grosvenor.street? and at nyrhi depayietf to visit 
his old fnenfl Mr. Harley. His design v 'k'as to 
inform him of the result of hi, journey, and of 
the affair of the summer-house; and also to ask 
himg whether lie was still of opinion that he 
ought to marry a young woman who was so ten¬ 
derly attajhed to another. The old gentleman 
was not at home, and our hero resolved to await 
his return at a neighbouring coffee-house. He 
sailed for a glass of punch, and scjt,-d himself 
at a table where there were twfo young men, one 
of whom was entertaining the other with a n< ws- 
paper, which he read sufficient^ loud for Sir 
Edward to distinctly hear ever/wbrd. 

What did our po»r hero feel at listenin^to a 
circumstantial account of his own recent adven¬ 
tures? The* occurrence was related in a very 
facetious style: it mentjpn|<l the etnbarras^ng 
situation Sir Edward Seymour found himself in 
since he had bud the severe affliction of ialieru- 
ing a large fortune, of the many consult it ions h% 
had solicited in London to discovSr^sonje means 
nf escaping so severe a misfortune. It ^so added, 
that he had undertaken a journey*to Oxford for 
the sole purpose of asking the advice t.J' Dr. —, 
and several others, to $hose wisdom he paid great 1 
deference AH this was accompanied with the 
writer’s reflection*, and many ill-natured person¬ 
alities, the only weapons cf fools and rascal*, 
which this kind of satire is composed of, and is 
as easy as it ts despicable. 

Wards V^inadequate to express the feelings 


of Sir Edward on hearing the above. He cast a 
fearful glance aiyiund him, trembling lest he 
shook! recognize an acquaintance. Somewhat 
relieved in seeyig pone but strange faces, lie pre¬ 
pared to depart, when suddenly he saw his ser¬ 
vant enter accothpatyied by a i4-ry elegant young 
man. The servant retired jifter having presented 
his master to the stranger, who, hastily approach¬ 
ing our hero, said in a loud voice, and with much 
haughtiness, “ 1 piesumc you are Sir Edward 
Seymour” 

At the sound of his name, all those who had 
reaS the above-mentioned paragraph, fixed their 
( eyes on our hero, who, ready to expire with vex¬ 
ation, at being thus the object of impertinent 
curiosity, could almost h^ve wished to disown hi* 
name; but tlm being impracticable,he answered 
in the affii mative. “ By G—d l am g J id I have 
met you at last, 4 ’ replied the stranger, “ for 1 
have followed yosi with great impatience all the 
waj fioni^Oxford,’’—“ You ate not known to 
mef Sir; pray what are your commands?”— 
“ You will soon be made acquainted with them, 

I-, “ IS we were to go out we should be 

more conveniently situated.”—“ Not m thelc.j*, 
for it rains. Besides, g-. you may have perceived, 
I have no secrets to impart; you shall learn my 
J'busme.'-s in a' moment. 1 for a fting time have 
been attached to a young ffnd lovely lady in the 
neighborhood of Oxford, but her aunt wishr s 
to bestow her on a friend of your’s, whom, net 
a very honourable chance has made heir tv a 
large fortune, io which he had not ihc smallest 
rig IV'. I am not fond of heirs. Sir; 1 have an 
antipathy towards them which I have never betn 
able to conquer; and 1 would wish to tell the 
person in question the cause of my dislike.— 
Could not you procure wue an interview with 
him r”—“ Nothing easier, the heii you speak of 
is very partial.to interviews; and if you will f'ol- 
Jpw the, you shall have satisfaction this in'tant.” 
“ No, notat present, it is dark, and 1 like to 
transact business by day-liglit. Tomorrow morn¬ 
ing, if it*suits you ”—“ Perfectly so, whenever 
yofl please, Sir.”—“ Giv- me your hand upon it, 
lk Sir Edward; lam better pleased with yon than I 
expired* to* be* * Yutf will then, 1 trust, be 
punctual.”—“ You may depend on my tvord.” 
“ Will you allow me to taste your punch, for I 
a*n very thirst/ 5 ” “Willingly.” “ Your health, 
Str!^—The stranger, or rather, as our readers 
have nrobably ere this discovered, Miss Jones’s 
llenrj, finished our hero’s punch, agreed in a 
whisper jo nfl?et in Hyde-Park at five, and in¬ 
stantly departed. 

Sir Edward soon followed his example. His 
first carevwas to procure a friend to act as his se¬ 
cond; he afterwards returned home, Jess occu¬ 
pied with the duel than with what the world 
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would say of him The qusrrel has taken place i of affection, which even savages would hold 
in public, thought he, and cvAy body will learn I sacred.” 


that I am going to fight for a young lady in Ox¬ 
fordshire. It wilt be reported that 1 am faith¬ 
less to my Eliza, and every honest heart will de 
spise me. Whai will Elizasherself think ? If 1 
should fall,«he a wil| bdieve tne unworthy of being 
regretted. If I kill my adversary, 1 must fjy, 
and never see her more, and renounce a heart 
justly irri'ated against me. It is very extraordi¬ 
nary that, not having commitied the .smallAt 
faul', which the most rigid morality, or the most 
refined affection could reproach me with, I see 
myself on the point of losing my Eliza, my owm 
life, and the esteem of the jvhole universe! But 
I will write to Mrs. J^trley—if I fall, my letter 
will unveil my conduct; if 1 conquer, she may 
perhaps pKrdyn me. 

Sir Edward began immediately his epistle ; bit 
scarcely had he sat down when* he heard a noise 
on tha staifrase, and recognized the voice of Mr. 
ffjrley. Our hero opened the door to meet 
him; but scarcely h?d the old gentlemail per¬ 
ceived him, than, terrified ^md Breathless, he 
‘rushed into his arms, exclaiming, “ Save me, 
my friend! ’tis in your piAver to restore me to! 
life. 1 have jusf learned that tomorrow—” 

“ Do no' spqyk so lotu^” interrupted Sir Edward, 
shutting the door. “ What has happened that 
can have agitated you in ^lis manner^”— 

* “ What has hapifbned 5 ” rejrfined Mr. Harley, 
<# Why I am the most miserable of men. An¬ 
swer me quickly : is it true, that to-rugflt yi a 
coffee house _ " “ Yes, it is but too true. • A 

mad brained fool, whom I never before saw, has 
followed tne from Oxford, for the express pur¬ 
pose of picking a quarrel with me. He says, he 
is the lover of Frances* Mrs. Jones’s d iughter, 
Vhom you were so de-ircus that l shopld marry 
I have most assuredly no wish oj dtsputing.witli 
him on her account, and even l have had proof# 
that she loves him. The insult was public, and 
cannot be remedied ; »but to-morrow | hope 
correct this young madman ■“ To correc 1 him ! | 
that is to say, to kill him! And do you know : 
who thi$ young man is “ I have just toldlyou ] 
that Jte is Miss Jones’s lover ”* * • 

“ It is my son! my dear son! the only JphiM 
of your best friend ! whom you lioj>e to dispatch 1 
to-morrow ! Sir Edward, I esteem you too q|u. R 
to believe it necessary to tell you, that in this 
affair that mistaken notion of honour, which we , 
have inheri'ed of our ferociohs forefathersyis no 
longer in question. Your valour is welltknowu, 
and can never be su-pected ; and you woifld be ! 
the worst of men, were you capable of sacri¬ 
ficing, to a detestable and horrid piejudjfc, love, j 
friendship, religion, the respect due to my j 
age, to the name of father, and to every tie j 


Sir Edward remained motionless; struck with 
surprise, terror, and dismay “ You do not an¬ 
swer me,” continued the old man, with the ani¬ 
mation of grief; “ you hesitate in givmg me your 
word that you RrilT not dye your band with the 
blBoJ of my child, that you will *not rob me of 
my oi#y remaining support ! What! ar father, 
«n aged man, your friertd, the brother of your 
betc-tluM wife, supplicates you, %ith tears, not 
to commit a crime which would rob him of life; 
and you hesitate, O Seymour! Great God! 
this then is virtue ! The man who would not, 
to save his Jife, his mistress, his honour, consent 
to "iftjuie any mortal, to deprive tlvem of the 
smallest advantage, that man, for an erroneous 
point*of honour, for an execrable prejudice, 
atrocious, ridiculous, which he even abhors, docs 
not scruple to deprive bis friend, an old man, a 
father, of his son, his only son, of all he values 
in tlte world, of all he holds precious, of the only 
gift which,joining from the Almighty, ought o 
be deemed sacred by his creatures; and this 
mail* this jimrd 'rer, withes t- be resisted !— 
In ftie name of Heaven, Sir EHwaiSl, listen to 
nte; Henry, you say, Has challenged you, has 
liublicl^in suited yr^ : well^ I a income to beg 
your pardon ; and if this does not sitisfy your 
barbarouslioimur, lead me wherever you please, 
tell me any spot in London where you would 
wish me to appear, to entreat your pardon, %s 1 
now do, embracing your knees, ba'hnig ihem 
wnh my tens, sweeping ihe ground with these 
white locks, for which you feci no compas¬ 
sion.” 

Saying#hese wr^ds, the old man fell at our 
heio’s feet, who had tin hero lisicned to him in 
silence. He listened to ruse him, to fold him 
in his arms; and when Vus emotion would peimit 
him to speak, My dear friend,” said he, “ be 
assured, be very certain, thdPt I do all that is m 
my power, ijhm I give you my word of honour, 
that 1 wit not attack the life of voflr sou : con- 
( fide in O'is promise • B«t l in my turn n quire a 
tavouf of you. Do not mu tfi-re in tins affair ; 
*your litres, your reasomiig-, y^mr"measures, ran 
ofily prove durunen'al.* Do not nieiilion t!ie 
suhjeci t« Hstfiry, do not seek to meet him, or to 
follow liny; rein mi quietly'atdii.im* until to- 
■noirow morning .t sev n, then return liere; 
you will,*'I trust, find in- , and you may 
'Assist to reconcile us: If, on ilie* coifrary, you 
1 should not s .e me, you will t..ki this h tier, 
j which you will find on my de-k, o Mis. Harley, 

1 it will inform yj>u r^ all th-jt 1 have done. Do 
) not exuct any thing more of me. Ai all events, 
, 1 pledge my word that your son will be in no 
, dinger; but if you take any ether meJsuies, my 
0 e 2 
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promise is no longer valid. Farewell, my de r old friend’s »on. I have now given you an ex* 


Mr H rl<-y: I believe, I dare venture to affirm, pl.mation of my*conduct; decide upon it, and 
that you will be satisfied wi'h my conduct. It is ! telfme what you mean 10 do.” 
past twelve o’clock, allow my servant 10 accom ' To entreat your forgiventfcs, Sir,” answered 
pany you home, and leave me to enjov a few ,j young Hailey, “ to supplicate you, before these 


hours rest, which I am greatlv in m-ed of.” 

The old gentleman, struck*w£h 'he calm and 
dignified air wfitf which Sir Fdward spoke, 
lionataly pressing his hand, promised to dfeali he 
desired ; and left our hf -o at full liberty to con¬ 
clude his lettei? Seymour related all itffe events 
of the evening; and after having taken an ..f- 
feennnate leave of Mis Harley, he.swore tint 
even in death she would lie. dear to him, and that 
his last breaihshould articulate Her na^ie. After 
having seated his leiter, somewhat more Aim- 
posed, he laid himself on his bed to await the 
hour of appointment. * 

At four o’clock he .iro«e, and taking his pistols 
repaired to the house of the friend who had pro¬ 


1 gen lemen, to /hakwmy inexperience plead my 
: exinse: loveand youth had bewildered my mu* 
gpation. Your noble comluct makes me blush 
for my errors. *Accept my most 'incere apolo- 
| pies. Sir Edward; and if my repentance, and the 
advintage you possess nvei me. is not sufficient 
to make you forget'my offence, pronounce your- 
self\lie repnra:iun‘you require, and 1 will checr- 
tfully submit to it ” 

Our hem now turned to the seconds, who lr.d 
I already put the pistols inic 'Heir pockets “ Gen- 
j ilenieu,’ said he, “ are vou satisfied 5 ” Perfectly 
so, was the reply. “ Well, then,l roaKh you the 
gfarantees of the promise 1 have just rereived 
from Mr, Harley^ he has entreated me to name 


mised to be his second, and before five arrived m the,reparation I require This is it. The news. 
Hyde-Park Henry Harley was already thed'—- papers have doubtlc's informed you of the p..r;i- 
1 be seconds measured the ground; ^uid young culars* of Mr. Clements’ will, and of my per- 
Harlev, who understood nothing of the rule ot ph’xity With rospecjt to Miss Jones. The young 
duelling, consented, ft the desire of o^ir hef'o, to* lady’sannt ha= refused the rifle r 1 made, of divid- 
fire the firi’rr.hot. It passed through SirEdiv<ffd\ ing the- fortune left inC- witli her mere, alledging 
hat, and threw it off hi? head at fame distance, that Miss Juries could not receive a gilt from any 
Our hero coolly took it up,r.nd replacin'* it took one but a husband. I ask Mr. Henry H.rlcy to 


aim at a young tree which stood at some dixance 
from hi. antagonist, and pulling the'trigger of 
his pistol, split asunder its feeble stem. “ You 
may? now repeat your fire,” said he to the asto¬ 
nished Henry. 

“ I do not understand you, Sir,” answered ' 
the youth, “ explvn yourself. Why do you re j 
fuse returning my firs-’ lie assured that I deem i 
your generosity .ui aflroii 1 ; tq**at me i ft the-mail- j 
nerl have acted by you, or explain your strange ( 
behaviour.”—“ I prefer the latter fo the former,” 
replied Sir E*‘ward, approaching him. “ You 
aie the son of my friend, Mr. H.ul< y, for whom 
1 h.ve long entertained the liveliest esteem 1 ; far 
from wishing to attempt your life, 1 would wil¬ 
lingly expose my own to defend it. You ci|me 
to provoke me, to insultf.ne',' 10 prevent my mar- , 
rying a young lady, whom 1 had previously, be¬ 
fore her aunt, formally* refused. Honour com¬ 
pelled me not to refuse your chaljengc; honour 
required that 1 should expose my life; bur it 
does not commind nie to atiack.yoirs I am 
not angry wth you; I have no cause to dislike 
you. But the ] rejudjces of my country forced^ 
jne to sacrifice niv cool judgment to your folly, 
to your passion. If your brea t still harbours re¬ 
sentment, we will begin agaip; then, if you raw 
me a second time, 1 will ag in tepeat to you, 
that I have no greater desire of wedding Miss 
Jones than 1 have of terminating the days of my 


become ’hat husband; and the reparation I re¬ 
quire for the insult I have received is, that he 
will receive from nle five ihou-faiid a year, winch 
I vainly offered to lnsiFranics.” 

XouiCi? Harley, overcome by our hero’s gene¬ 
rosity, could only answer him by affectionately 
pres-ing his offered hand. The seconds warmly 
applauded Sir Edward’s conduc, and they all 
hastened to hi-, house, where they found Mr. 
H.rlcy, senior, who anxiously expetted them. 
Henry l< Id him alf that had pas-ed; and the 
worthy old nVm, shed tears of joy. flis mind 
1 ras so sof’ened by whar he had emluied, that 
for the first time in his life he contradicted 
fio one ; and willingly con.enttd to Sir Edward's 

offer. 

( 

Our hero left them to fly to Grosvenor-street. 
He Piuiid M ( r*. Harley at home, who had heard 
nothing OY thedftel, but was greatly affictrd at 
tffi: relation of it. As nothing now remained to 
prevent the union of our lovers, the ; r wedding- 
cfey was fixed ; and in a week Sir Edward be¬ 
came the happy husband, of his Eliza. Old 
Mr. parley departed for Oxford, to employ hij 
oratntial powers to c persuade Mrs. Jones to con¬ 
sent to fhe marriage of his son with Frances; 
and rtfr once his eloquence was crowned with 
success. On his informing her that Sir Ed¬ 
ward’s flNnd was no longer free, she willingly 
consented, and soon Henry ahd Frances w,rre 
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united. A close intimacy has,ever subsisted be- Edward, who, however, now acknowledges, that 
tween the»two families, notwithstanding the fre- in some circumstances, it is rather difficult t* 
• uent arguments of Mr. Harley, senior, and Sir please every body! E. R. 


THE LADIES’ TOILETTE; or* ENCf^LOPyEDIA OF BEAUTY. 

[Continued from Page 31.] * 


Chap. XIII. 

On the beauty of the Ship. 


The %c»uty of the skin contributes in so | 
astonishing a manner t i beauly’in general, thfk J 
many women wl'.o are deemed’very handsome, ! 
possess no ilihet advantage than that of»a beais'i- ] 
furskin. Accordingly it is upon this essential 
part that women bestow in preference the*most 
assiiluous care. The greatest,part*of cdunetics 
have no other object than to preserve.II the per¬ 
fections, or to repair the defects of'thc skin. 

A white sknij slightly tinged witlj carnation, 
soft and smooth to the,toueli, is what we com¬ 
monly call a fine skin. Such was thp skin of 
Anne of Austria, the mother o£ Louis XIV«; it 
* was s'Adelicate tbit no catnkrlfc could be found 
fifle enough to make her chemises. Cirdmal 
M.irarine u-cd to tell her, that if she Hei^to 
hell, she should be condemned to suffer no other 
punishment than 10 lie in Holland sheets. 

The .km seldom possesses ail the qualities rc- 
• piisite for it; perfection, and when it does, 
various causes, external and internal, daily con- 
fti'oute to deprive it of them. , 

in fact, the skin by iis nuiycr&us relations 
with most of the internal organs, undergoes' 

various kinds of alterations according to the 

4 

different dispositions of those organs. It is seen 
alternately to lose its lustre, to become pa|,p, 
yellow, brown, sun-bumt, greenish, purple, ac- 
ording to tile different states of certain pun? of 

,u •• • 

the system. 

The apparent state of the skin depends, tllbrc* 
fore, in a great measure oji thesuye of the in¬ 
ternal organs; a< cordmgly, in our climate, far-' 
nation may be regarded as the true thermometer 
of the state of -health. I say in our climate, 
where the whiteness of the skTn renders thelnost 
delicate shades iiiKmtely more percejfciblc.—- 
Tiius fresh and blooming tint, rosy lips, a 
lively and sparking eye, are indications of good 
health. But if the complexion is pale/livid or 
Icai^coloured; if«the eye i. imgunl; if the lips 
are deprived of that charming coral hue, it may 


• { 


then be affirmed that the functions arc deranged, 
that health is impaired. 

Externa) causes are not less injurious to the 
beauty of the skin; and their influence is sw 
niurll the more powerful as it is cnntiniiallv 
acting, aml^graduallv destroys it, as water fulling 
drop by drop wifi at length wear a hole in a ruck. 

Thfexttgnal causes which arc iocessgntiy con- 
curi%ig to destroy the beauty of tlffe skin, are 
^ principally thc% 3 ir, the ifeat of tjie climate, and 
light. Uiree*c£tuses cfinbiAgrl contribute 

to deprive it of that wht'eness, that lustre, that 
polish, that delicacy, that softness, winch en¬ 
chant and delight us in more than one wav. 
Every body knows what a difference'here is bc- 
, tween the parts oi this organ winch are con- 
! tinually covered, and those that arc constantly 
exposed to the contact gf the air and light. 

It waf. in conformity with this incontestable 
truth thjPthc- first co.nit tics were composed. 
They consisted, as we shall see in another place, 
of diffident kinds of pastes, applied at n ghtto 
the face and renjo^d the next moitmig By this 
expedient, the ancients found means to skreen 
j duriiiRr that interval the parts, the delicacy of 
which they .were desirous of preserving, from 
j the influence of external causes 

The ancients ccrtfmlf acted agreeably to an 
mconfcstible theory ; but their practice was at¬ 
tended with some mcoilV($iiencie% so ihat it was 
found necessary; to have recourse to other means. 
Nevertheffcss,*the Venetian ladies, so celebrated 
for file ad it ir able beauty of their complexion, 
still make use of a pa-te composed of flour and 
jphile of tggs; this they wnnuld into a kind of 
mask, which they put on the face at nichi 5 thus 
renewing the custom which the ancient, have re¬ 
corded as practised lyv the couitezan Popp*, and 
* which the Fretch I Asturians inform us was used 
by the effeminate Henry 111 of France. 

An eminent physician, De Senac, vys of opt- 
nion that women would always retain a youthful 
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face, if they cou’d preserve the rotundity of youth, 
which produces white by the tension of tli 
ski*^ and red bv the fu'lnc<s olVhe blood- ve«< I- 
Colours art'fici llv a«;di d. and paints of Ml 
sorts, are but wr 'ched imita'imis of wha' ouch' 
to be ; and De Seme disrovert-d ,1 method of oh 
taining in reabtv tint effect fchtrh paints produo 
only inappeafatfce. “ It is neci>sarv,”said h£, u ’ '<• 
prevent the perspiration «f the fic? ; f.y these 
tn^'fis a happv obstruction of Ivtnpb and blood 
will ’ike p!.ic<* in the srw.ill vessels, and the ski 1 
will be kept more stretched. There will be white 
re t, nd no wrink!“s; and who ran,wtsh for any 
th< g more? Now,” eon'inued he, “oil pr - 
vents ptrsp'raion; no-hmg more is necessarv 
than to rub it upon the fice, or >o applv to'ih 
litter only such dings of which oil forms the 
basis, and not piasters, which by drying it,‘render 
it still nvire wrinkled than before ” 

The opinion of this physician is just in more 
thin one respect It is certain that nothing con¬ 
tribute more to ihe beauty of the skin thin to 
r..-t mi in it the products of insensible perspira¬ 
tion; but vet the method which* he recommends 
d ies no; fulfil all «lift conditions, and is no! 
ad.iptc I to rail cases ; nay, there arc even walm-ti 
whov; skin would rafc-r be injured than em¬ 
bellished with oil. Wc tn\y go $ til I (further, and 
assert that oily applications, properly so called, 
would sometimes prove pernicious, and would 
always pro luce the effect which De Senac ex- 
pcdleti of them. 

It is tru ', tint bv the application of unctuous 
cosmetics, we counteract as mrtch as possible tne 
effe''* of the exhrior cau-os that destroy the 
besntv of the c-> nplexion and the d dicacy of 
the skin. Cut 'here are, as j have iilreulv ob¬ 
served, other cju."s, and it i< tumoctRsarv to re¬ 


goddess of beauty, is explained by the Celto* 
Bre "ti primitive ven, which signifies white , as 
we are informed by La Tour d’Auvergne Carret, 
in his work eptitle I Dm On&ivert Caulnisee. 

] hive observed that many causes may injure 
die whifcness'of tjie skin, and that the air m 
particular is the natural encmv of the lilies of a 
beautiful complexion ; but unfortunately for our 
handsome woifien, it i- not the only enemy A 
laborious life, or excess in pie .sure; too much 
sleep, or too frequent watchings; too intense 
ippheation, or the languor of a life- ot indolence 
add apathy; meuncholv aed violent passions, 
grief, fear, anxiety or hatred, are dll prejudicial 
to the beauty of the skin, tarnish ns lustre, and 
efface or alter its colours,. On the contrary, a 
hie of ptudcnce jihI regularity ; easy and varied 
occupations; benevolent, exalted .an.' generous 
affections; the exercise of virtue, and that ill- 
ward satisfaction'which is its most valuable re¬ 
ward ; sitjjh are the causes that presei”P the flexi¬ 
bility of the organs, the free circulation of the 
humtmrs, and a perfect stdte of all the functions 
whi'nce*rcsii?t both heal’h mil beauty. 

Ttie du-t also has a v rv great influence upon 
the colour of th • skin. Buffon has observed that 
thedt !u ate complexion and haopy physiognomy 


| of the nobility and most peisons of the higher 
{classes, are partly owing to the aliments they 
j Use, It h«s b-en rem irked, for instance, that the 
j use of barlev bread renders the skill mory pale, 
| and tint persons wji,» are in the habit of eatt'g 
1 sal 1 am 1 dried | rovi-ums, seldom have a fine com- 
j plgxmn 1 luve found in the works of physi- 
| ci u)s v rrm t.bsei vaiions which confirm tile opi¬ 
nion of Buffon, but it is not my intention to 
swell out t'ub chapter with them. 

Water lias not a less iiiduence on the beauty 


mark, tbi' this medium wool! b > ab-nlu’elv nu- I of the carna’ion, and an act mate judgment cf 


gat .r. when i<vpriorcan-'esunnair h»ititv Wlnt 
beiv'lit i an be deriv'd from iopn i( applications, 
for instance, 'vhcn^tlii* defect*. of th - skull de 
pend on a <1 wang.Mien* of the stonuch, or a 
dts'MS'il liveV, ..ran aff-t-’t m of the lungs, or the 
It'* iT'lpl I ”1 of SO IV: rO|) muon 5 It IS IM to ex 

teriir app! cations out to t skilful pltysicivi that 
recourse o iglft td be, had, and wh mi hll he 
J'lurti ms have return, d :o their n unr I i: mrse, 1 
the slr.u wdl resum ■ its original,fre-rhues, an,| 
la-t'-e 1 is tlferefor • to ml ■i , ial ( caii(“s ttur we 
ought first indirect our it en.ion ; and the first 
Step towards rtcallmg^bemty, is to restore heal’h. 

Whiteness i, one of the qualities which r ij 
roquitt# for tin* 'ku. to possess, before it can be 
callid bean iful la tht. poult, the tisteof the 
auci uns corr ‘spoil! wit i otjrs; 'jicy field white 
ness of the skin in such esit.ii iiton, ‘hat they re¬ 
garded this quality as the distinguishing tha- 
racteristid beauty. The name of Venus, the , 


! the quail y <of .the watir of a district may be. 
!«dor;n d bv nierdy c nisulting the complexion of 
I the inh ibitai.ts It is therefore of considerable 
! ‘importance with respect also to beauty, to make 
i use only of wholesome wa'er. 

I, The liver, according to physicians, his the most 
direct relations with th« skin, as is demonstrated 
likewiseQv fart* Hypnchondiiac affections give 
tke ^utaneous surface a dull, brownish colour: 
in consequence of the bite ot i viper an unctuous 
Vuhyiows toward the skin The complexion of 
thp bilious is always distinguished by a yellowish 
colour; in persons of that constitution acrid, 
cuta^ous diseases more frequent; sometimes 
the St Anthony’s fire is seen to accompany fevers 
of a bilious nature, and general and critical erup¬ 
tions to succeed obstinate qu rtan fevers 
i All t^ese facts, to which might be added many 
more, clearly demonstrate not ^n!y that the a^tii 
( and chronical maladies of the skin proceed from 
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4Li*ases of the bile and liver, bin that the* com¬ 
plexion itself depends in a great^neasureon the 
action of that vise us. % 

It must therefor® be obvious that it would be 
unavailing to endeavour to counteract Certain de¬ 
fects of the completion, and ^speetally its yellow 
or brown colour, by mejins of cosmetics, for these 
recourse must be had to internal remedies. 

in my opinion the frequent ifte of martials 
would be found highly efficacious in producing a 
fine complexion*, but this I give merely as a 
conjecure. 1 have not yet marie any experiment 
on the subject, but, I intend to do so on suite 
femtle of a brown complexion who may happen 
to be tired of her colour. Let us now proceed 
to the methods that have* been long known, 
practised, and recommended. 

The lafujion of hyssop has been highly extolled, 
and it is likewise said that omo.»s, when eaietif 
give very beautiful tints to the complexion Le 
Cainus reciynmemL an hepatic salt, which he j 
sayj, is highly efficacious either for preserving*a | 
fine complexion or acqumng beautiful colours. 
Its composition is as follows: . , 

«“ Take roots of agrimony, two pounds; roots 
of chicory and scorzonera pf each one pound; 
bitter cr^tiw, eryngiutn, Indian saffron, ef each 
half a pound ; talamus aromaticus* raponlic, 
south em-woorf, h-mp-^grimony, scolopendra, 
veronica, t< m non hepatica, fumitory, cuscijta, 
pf eaefy tinee ounces. Calcmc^the whole in a 
reverberatory furnace; then add ashts of ihubarb 
and of cassia lignea, of each an ounce pnd a 
half; lixiviate the whole with a decoction of t^je 
• flowers of hepatica, and extract the salt by the 
usual process. This salt causes the bile to flow 
away, cutes the jaundice, and gives the skill a 
pleasing carnation tint. «The proper dose of this 
sajtis from twenty-four to thiny-six grains in any 
suitable vehicle.” , ' 

With respect to the means tfiat counteract 
with success the external causes destructive of 
the beauty of the skij, they form a numerous 
class, composed of the cosmetics, propeily so 
called. In the next chapter we shall give the 
most efficacious of these. At present I shall ?fd 
but a few* words on a mPthodenlvned sftme 
persons.‘It is said that nothing tcndsio whitendh^l 
skin so much as walking abroad in the cool of 
the evening, especially nearVater. This may.be i 
possible ; but is not^ the humidity of evening 
productive of ill consequences, which would 
make those pay very dear who would jiur- 
chase a fine skin at that rate, especially c gnce a 
is an advantage that may be procured in so nftny 
•ther ways? For my part 1 think the practice 


dangerous in our clinute, and with the light 
costume <*f our ladies. All the physicians will 
not be of my opiijfein; we have doctors who enter 
into accummodjli.ms with the ladies as the 
Tartuffe did with heaven, but those who possess 
any integrity will give me their support. This 
reminds me of a#liseussion which took place on 
thisteiitiject when the ladies begai| to frequent in 
the evening the Pont des Arts at Paris. A physi¬ 
cian inserted in the Journal do Paiis some ob¬ 
servations on the insalubrity of the practice of 
walking in the evening immedittely over the 
bed of the river. In the presen age,as in that 
| # of La Fon'ame, wo have physicians taiit-pi* )f 3S 
well as physicians iunt-mieux. These gentlemen 
nevertdid a fid nev t r will agree; discard is the 
essence, I util not say of their art, but of their 
professRm. Now the physieim of whom I am 
speaking, was th- physician iant pis. lie would 
have alaimed the fair sex if any thing can alarm 
them when intent on the gratification of any new 
whim* A few days afterward', however, a more 
complaisant doctor, the physician tanl-mieux , 
un lertook to p icily the fears of our handsome 
Cornell. He therefore ^inserted in the same 
journal a letter^ proving the salubrity qf*walking 
in the evening <^i the PunkArts. And which 
%>f them toa-jin ^he n^lit 1 NiithSr.the one nor 
the othef^ they were b >th torong * You may 
perhaps asl»: How can that be possible? Nothing 
is more easily explained: the ladies continued to 
frequent the promenade in spite of the denfn- 
ciations of the physLun tint-pis, and caught 
cold notwithstanding the assurances of the phy¬ 
sician tant-mmu . Uur two doctors, therefore, 
were both wrong; such ft the difficulty of hitting 
the mark w#h respect to women. * 

Let us, however, decide this question which 
is so important to the health of the ladies. ) 
shall then assert with the physiciaq| who enjov 
i the most deserved deputation, that the cool of 
the evening air checks perspimtion, and is liabb* 
to produce van >us diseases, and that this effect 
is inevitable, if you Sit still exposed to the 
evenffigair accoidmg tj|e practice of our ladies 
on th efont des Arts. The cool of the evening 
is'still inure injurious io cqnvaleseeflts, as it mav 
occasion relapse's. Wooten, on going abroad 
after the |.^r>oy^* of the*ii accouchement, would 
do well not # to expose themselves«to it, if they 
are desirous of avoiding many painful disorders 
which are fi^queivly the consequence of this im¬ 
prudence, such a> obstrueuons of the milk and 
various others. Such are some of the ill effects 
of the evening air, notwithstanding all that may 
be advanced by tlje doctors tant-mitux. 
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A SINGULAR ACCOUNT OF A .PLAY. 


UR. EDITOR, 

In the year 1701, in tjje month of Novem¬ 
ber, Inkle and Yanco was art*cl at Diurj l^ne, 
and afterwards h'he Pagnel ; O star and MLlvina. 
The day after, the following jc tie snisquoi ap¬ 
peared in a newspaper which is now forgotten ; 
as it is a ehef^Caruu e in its kind, it may be not 
unpleasant to some of your readers to peruse 
such a curious specimen of matter fc embrouiltee, 
arfcl apt quotations : < 

t 

Vt nee pet, nec enput uni * 

Reddutur fornix — HnR. ARTE poet. 

Ant insanit homo, 4c. * 

HOR. SAT. VII.Lilt. 2. 

INKLE and YAIUCO, THE PANNEL, OSCAR AND 

MALVINA. » 

It is an observation of Longinus that if two 

Then ride on horseback, &c.—-Dr. Franklin bor¬ 
rowed t^tis—so might' Johnson, so t might Bos¬ 
well—and r so do we:—For as Dem Swift says— 
4 ‘ To speak ofgvery particular m; son iqipeacheif, 
by the commons qf Ather, wi'.hm' tW compass 
de igned, would introduce the history of almost 
every grpat tnan they had among them.” 

Kelly and Johnstone—who does not think of 
Cofman- -or farther back, the Spectator ? But it 
i« with the drama as in common life—“ dot, and 
cany one,” throughout the chapter—" as it was 
in the beginning, ts now,, Sec." In the historical 
plays of Shakspeare there is much to admire—a 
redundancy of humour—''-om which to the 
serious his recuperancy is wonderful —He had 
H< ince in his eye, 

Qttr sit Maecenas , «< nemo , qteaih sibi sortem, §c. 

To aim at perfection—to be at it, near it,over 
it, about it—it is the “ wicked man turning from 1 
his wickedness”—and so let the Inkle^ of the 
night have his due praise.—We cannot* say^ 
** Spero melioTa "—where shall the meliora be 
found ? 1 * . • • 


In the year 1779, when the war wi*h 
America was conducted with great spirit upon that 
continent, a division of tfie British army was 
encamped on the banks ok a riier, and in a posi¬ 
tion so favoured by nature, that it was difficult 
for any giilitary art to surprise it. War in Ame¬ 
rica was nther a species of hunting than a re. 


“ (Jptat ephippia bos piger .” 

Mmollet asserts that Hejry the First wa4 
“cool, cautious, politic, and p. netrating; his 
courage was unquestioned, and his fortitude in¬ 
vincible."—In. may be so—we war not with the 
dead. 

“ Whom we, to gain our place, have setit to peace 
What music tan do—it is but needful to 
nfme Billington'and Crouch—and in all the fine 
varieties of pat-don, look, manner, tone—Wil- 
berforce—the slave trade—the price of sugar— 
St. Domingo—it was c^use and consequence— 
so let the Yartcos of last night have what we can 
give. , * 

** -“ PrSises not loud, but deep.”— 

The Trudge » of the night—Virgil shall take 
the pen-r- 

“ Die rnihi Dam tela, cujum pecus?" * 

The confounding contradictions of collateral 
cotemporaries—ale such, “ I tell you nothing 
new, Sir"—but to this print the public will loik 
up. 

When Gibbon attacked Christianity, he was 
answered—and Lord Ka’mes is ju'tin maintain¬ 
ing, that “ comparisons serve two purposes.” 
Scarcely more just indeed when he remarks, 
“ that a circle is g more agreeable figure’ than a 
square, a globe than a cube, and a cylinder tffim 
a parallelopjpedon." What Trudge can do has 
been done—" Part with JPoui ! No — 

The House—Aristocracy—Plebeian at half- 
price—and the hour, twelve.—" Remember 
twelve." 

Somewhat too .much of this.—“ A needles* 
Alexandrine."—“ It may be remarked,” says 
Johnson, “ that they whose condition has not 
afforded them the light of moral or icligious in¬ 
struction, and who collect all their ideas by their 
own e/es and digest them, &c.”—This is true 
teste—and so of Sir Christopher Curry, 


gu^r campaign. *“ If you fight with art,” said 
Wishfogton to the soldiers, “ you are sure to 
be defeated. Acquire discipline enough for con¬ 
cert, and the uniformity of combined attack, and 
your country will prove thebestof the engineers.” 
So true was this maxim of tile American Cene- 
ral, that tbs English soldiers had to contend with 


‘^Idieu Punters, vendangos sont failes." 


THE TRUNKMAKER. 


SINGULAR Al)Vj5NTURE OF A BRITISH SOLDIER, 

A CAMPAIGN IN AMERICA. 
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little else. Tlie Americans had incorporated the searched round the post, but no traces could bn 
Indians iiftothwir ranks, and had made them us^ul found of his disappearance. It was necessary 
in a species of war to which their habits of life had that the station^ from a stronger mot ire than 
peculiarly fitted tliem. They sail ild out of their ever, should not remain unoccupied; they were 
impenetrable forests and jungles !t and, with their compelled to leave another man, and returned, 
arrows and tomahawks, committed daily waste ruminating upoi^ this strange circumstance, to 
upon the British army,* surprising their centinels, th^giiard-house. The tuperstiti<yitf>f the soldiers 
cutting off their stragglers, and %ven, when lift was ifigpkened, and the. terror ran through the 
alarm was given, and pursuit commenced, they regiment. The Colonel £eing apprised of th® 
fled with a swiftness that the speed of cavalry occurrence, signified his intention,to accompany 
could not overtake, into rotjts and fastnesses the guard when they relieved the centinel they 
whither it was dangerous to follow them. • had left. At the appointed time, they all marched 
Igi order to limit as far as possible this species together; and again, to their unutterable wonder, 
of war in whicli there was so much loss and so they found the post vacant, and the man gone! 
little honour, it was the cftstoin with every re- Ujyier these circumstances, the Cornel hesi- 
gnnent to extend its rifftposts to a great distance tated whether he should station a whole company 
beyond the encampments; to station centinels here, er whether he should again submit the 
some miles irf the woods, and keep a constant post to a single centinel. The cause of these re- 
guard round the main body. peated disappearances of men whose courage 

A regiment of foot was, at this time, stationed and honesty were never suspected must be dis- 
upon the confines of a boundless Savannah, its covered ; and it seemed not likely that this dis- 
particular office was to guard evtry averyte of covery could be obtained by persisting in the old 
approach to the main body; the cenjinels^ whose method. l*hree;brave men were now lost to the 
leasts penetrated into the wodds, were supplied segungnt, and to assigt^ the post to a fourth, 
from the ranks, and the service of this regiment seeded nothing less than giving higiaip to de- 
was thus more hazardous than that of any other, struction. Tiie poor fellgw whose turn it was to 
Its loss was likewise great. The ceiftinels were itake the*stayo^J"lhough a man iA other respects 
perpetually surprised tfpon their posts by the of inco,durable resolution, ttembltfl from head 
Indians, and, what was most astonishing, they to foot. ‘J l must do my duty,” said he to the 
were borne off th^ir stations vifthotu communi- officer, “ I know that; but I should like to lose 
eating any alarm, or being heard of after. my life with more credit.” • 

*Not a trace was left of the manner in # which “ 1 will leave no man,"said theColonel^* against 

they had been conveyed away, except that, u$pn his will.” 

, one or two occasions, a few drops of blood had A man immediately stept from the ranks, and 
appeared upon the leaves which covered the desired to take the poAt. Every mouth corn- 
ground. Many imputed this unaccountable dis mended hi» resolution. “ I wifi not be taken 
appearance to treachery,and suggested as an un- alive,” said he, “ altd you shall hear of me on 
apswerahle argument, that the men'thus sur- the least alarm. At all events I will fire my piece 
prised might at least have fired th*ir fnuskets, if I hear the least noise. If a cro^j chatters, or 
and communicated the alarm to*the contiguous,, a leaf falls, you shaft hear my musket. You may 
posts. Others, however, who could not be be alarmed when nothing is the matter; but you 
brought to consider it ^ treachery, were content^' must take the chance of that-,- as the condition 
to receive it as a mystery which time would of my making the discovery ” • 

explain. * Tfte Colonel applaetdqd his courage, and told 

One morning, the centinels havmg been rfa- trim hg would be right to fire upon the least 
tioned as usual over nighl^he gawd wenbat Sun- nbise which was ambigqpus.* Mis comrades 
rise to*rftlieve a post which extended a consider-* shifbk hands with him, anti left him with a me- 
able distance into the wood. The centinel was lancholy f^rebpding. The company marched 
gone! The surprise was gPeat; budthe circvun-i back, and jyaued the event irt the guard-house 
stance had occurred before. They left another with the mostanxious curiosity, 
man, and departed, wishing him better luck. An hotrrjfiad elapsed, and every ear was upon 
“ You need not be afraid," swd the man liith tile rack for the discharge of the musket, when, 
warmth, “ I shall not desert.” • t " upon a sudden, the report was heard. The 
The relief-company returned to the gvArd- guard immediately marched, accompanied, as 
house. before, by the £olonel, and some of the most 

The centinels were replaced every four hours, experienced officers of the regiment. As they 
and, at the appojpted time, the guard again approached the post, they saw the man advan» 
martfted to relieve the post. To their inexpres- cing towards them, dragging another mail on the 
eible astonishment the man was goneThey ground by the hair of his head. When they 
No •XXIII. Vol. III. D d 
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A SINGULAR ACCOUNT OF A «PLAY. 


MS. EDITOR, 


In the year 1701, in t^o month of Novem¬ 
ber, Inkle and Yanco was acted at Diurj-lane, 
and afterwards S'he Pastel ; Oscar and Mtlvma. 
The day after, the following jc ttesaisquoi ap- 
peared in a newspaper which is now forgotten ; 
as it is a cheflt'anme in its kind, it may be not 
unpleasant to some of your readers to peruse 
such a cmious specimen of matter* embromllee, 
arid apt quotations : < 

Uf nee per, rrec caput uni ’ « ' 

Reddutur for trie —-hor. arte poet. 

A ut insanit homo, %c. *■ 

hor. sat. vii.cin. 2. 

IKRLE AND YARICO, THE PANNEL, OSCAR AND 
MAl.VtNA. <> 


It is an observation of Longinus that if two 
men ride on horseback, &c.—»Ur. Franklin ho 5 - 
rowed t^is—so might'Johnson, so, might Ros¬ 
well—anti's© do weFor as Demi Swift says— 
“ To speak off very particular i»/son itfipeachet^, 
by the com/rtons qf Atherr. wfchinf t^compass 
de igned, would introduce the history of almost 
every great man they had among them.” 

JCelly and Johns:one—who does not think of 
Cofman- -or farther back, the Spectator ? But it 
is with the dr ima as in common life—dot, and 
carry one,” throughout the chapter—" as it was 
in the beginning, is now„ &c." In the historical 
plav^ of Shakspeare there is much to admire—a 
redundancy of humour— f-om winch to the 
serious his recupcrancy is wonderful —He had 
H i'race in his eye, , I 

Qu< mi Matcenas , ut nemo, qtaiK ubi sortem , §c. 

To aim at perfection—to be at it, near at, over 
it, about it—it is the " wicked man turning from ' 
his wickedness”—and so let the' Inkle^ of the 
night have his due #wa*e—We cannoi say 
“ Spero mcliora"— where shall the mclicra be 
found ? 1 • i « 


“ dptat ephippia bos piger .” 

Smollet asserts that Hefry the First waf 
"cool, cautious, politic, and penetrating; his 
cour.ige was unquestioned, and his fortitude in¬ 
vincible.”—rt« may be so—we war not with the 
dead. 1 

" Whom me, to gain our place, have seett to peace .” 

What music tan do—it is but needful to 
nfhie Billington'and Crouch—and in all the fine 
varieties of passion, look, manner, tone—Wil- 
berforce—the slave trade—the price of sugar— 
St. Domingo—it was c^jse and consequence— 
so let the Yaricos of last night have what we can 
give. ( , 

*' - - " FrVises not loud, but deep.”— 

The Trudges of the night—Virgil shall take 
the pena- 

" Dicmihi Damwla, cujum pecus?" * 

The, confounding conttadictions of collateral 
cotemporaries—a*.e such, " 1 tell you nothing 
j new, Str”—but to this print tl\e public will lodk 

I up ‘ * 

When Gibbon attacked Christianity, he was 
answert-d—and Lord Katmes is jurtin maintain¬ 
ing, that " comparisons serve two purposes.” 
Scircely moretjust indeed when he remarks, 

“ that a circle is a more agreeable figure'than a 
square, a globe than a cube, and a cylinder tlihn 
a parallelopipedon.” What Trudge can do has 
been done—" Part with f Vout ! No — 

The house—Aristocracy—Plebeian at half- 
price—and the hour, twelve.—" Remember 
twelve." 

Somewhat too .much of this.—" A needless 
Alexandime.”—" It may be remarked,” says 
Johnson, " thtt they whose condition has not 
afforded them the light of moral or religious in¬ 
struction, and who collect all their ide.is by their 
own ey/es and digest th*em, &e.”—This is true 
taste—and so of Sir Christopher Curry. 

Adieu Punters , vendunges sont fades." 

• l . 
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SINGULAR ADVENTURE OF A BRITISH SOLDIER, 

1^ A CAMPAIGN IN AMERICA. 


In the year 1779, when the war with 
A merica was cond ucted wi th grea t s piirit upon t hat 
continent; a division of tfie British army was 
encamped on the banks oft a rifter.anri in a post’- 
tion so favoured by nature, that it was difficult 
for any giilitary art to surprise it. War in Arne- 
fit* was rather • species of hunting than a re- 


Jf .O 

gur, r campaign. “ If you fight with art,” said 
Wjtshfngton to the soldiers, " you are sure to 
be defeated. Acquire discipline enough for con¬ 
cert, and the uniformity of combined attack,and 
your country will prove the best of the engineers.” 
So true was this maxim of tfie American ft?ene. 
ral, that the English soldiers had to contend with 
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Rule else. The Americans had incorporated the searched round the post, but no trace* could b* 
Indians itfto their ranks, and had made them us^ul found of hi* disappearance. It was necessary 
inaspeciesof warm which their habitsof life had that the station^ from a stronger motive than 
peculiarly fitted them. They sallild out of their ever, should not-remain unoccupied; they were 
impenetrable forests and jungles„and, with their compelled to leave another man, and returned, 
arrows and tomahawks, committed dally waste ruminating upor^ this strange circumstance, to 
upon the British army,* surprising their centinels, thf^gijard-house. The supentitiryt^if the soldier* 
cutting off their stragglers, and <*ven, when lift was ifigpkened, and the. terror ran through the 
* alarm was given, and pursuit commenced, they regiment. The Colonel jreing apprised of the 
fled with a swiftness that the speed of cavalry occurrence, signified his intention^to accompany 
could not overtake, into rorjes and fastnesses the guard when they relieved the centinel they 
whither it was dangerous to follow them. t had left. At the appointed time, they all marched 
Jfi order to limit *as far as possible this species together; an*d again, to their unutterable wonder, 
of war in which there was so much loss and so they found the post vacant, and the mangonel 
little honour, it was the efts Loin with every re- LTrjder these circumstances, the Cornel hesi* 
giment to extend its ttfltposts to a gi cat distance tated whether he should station a whole company 
beyond the encampments; to station centinels here, *r whether he should again submit the 
some miles irf the woods, and keep a constant post to a single centinel. The cause of these re¬ 
guard round the main body. peated disappearances of men whose courage 

A regiment of foot was, at this time, stationed and honesty were never suspected must be dis- 
uponthe confines of a boundless Savannah, its coveyd ; and it seemed not likely that this dis- 
particular office was to guard every averyte of covery could be obtained by persisting in the old 
approach to the main bod>; the centinels, whose method. Tluee.brave men were now lost to the 
posts penetrated into the wodds, were supplied tegiinf nt, and to assigi^ the post to a fourth, 
from the ranks, and the service of this regiment I scented nothing less than giving higiup to de- 
was thus more hazardous than that of any other, siruction. Th*epoor fell*w whose turn it was to 
Its loss was likewise great. The ceittinels were itake thevstayo^Uiough a man ift other respects 
perpetually surprised tfpon their posts by the of inco.t^Rrable resiffution, trembled from head 
Indians, and, what was most astonishing, they to foot. ‘£1 must do my duty,” said he to the 
were borne off th^ir stations vjRhoHt communi- officer, “ I know that; but I should like to lose 
eating any alarm, or being heard of after. m y bfe w ' l h more credit. • 

■kot a trace was left of the manner in,which “ I will leave no man,”said theCotonelT" against 

they had been conveyed away,except that, ujSjpn bis will.” 

, one or two occasions, a few drops of blood had • A man immediately stept from the ranks, and 
appeared upon the leaves which covered the desired to take the poll. Every mouth corn- 
ground. Many imputed this unaccountable dis- mended h# resolution. “ I will not be taken 
appearance to treachery,end suggested as an un- alive,” said he, “ and you shall hear of me on 
agswerable argument, that rtie men* thus sur- the least alarm. At all events I will fire my piece 
prised might at least have fired thfir Jnuskets, if I hear the least noise. If a croij chatters, or 
and communicated the alarm to*the contiguous, a leaf falls,you shall hear my musket. You may 
posts. Others, however, who could not be be alarmed when nothing is the matter; but you 
brought to consider it iy treachery, were content > must, take the chance of that-,- as the condition 
to receive it as a mystery which time would of my making the discovery." • 

explain. * Tile Colonel appla#d«4 bis courage, and told 

One morning, the centinels having been rfa- liim hg would be right to fire upon the least 
tinned as usual over nigh^,ffhe guard wenfeat sun- ribise which was ambigupus.* His comrades 
rise to*r6lieve a post which extended a considers shdbk hands with him, anti left him with a me- 
able distance into the wood. The centinel was lancholy fjirebpding. The company marched 
gone! The surprise was gfeat; buf the circiwn-< back, and paired the event id the guard-house 
stance had occurred before. They left another with the mostanxious curiosity- 
man, and departed, wishing him better luck.. An hoi'rr Jiad elapsed, and every ear was upon 

“ You need not be afraid,” said the man tilth tflerack for the discharge of the musket, when, 
warmth, “ I shall not desert.” • # upon a sudden, the report was heard. The 

The relief-company returned to the gufird- guard immediately marched, accompanied, as 
house. before, by the folonel, and some of the most 

The centinels were replaced every four hours, experienced officers of the regiment. As they 
and, at the apposited time, the guard again approached the post, they saw the man advan- 
marcfied to relieve the post. To their inexpres- cing towards them, dragging another maft on the 
slble astonishment the man was gone! They ground by the hair of his head. When they 
No >X XIII. Vol. Ill . D d 
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came up (o him, it appeared to be an Indian 
whom lie had shot. An explanation Was imme¬ 
diately required. “ 1 told youTjionoiir,”said the 
man, “ that 1 should fire if I heard the least noise. 
The resolution 1 had taken has saved my life, and 
led to (he discovery. 1 had not been long on my 
post, when I heard a rusilifig Bt some short dis¬ 
tance ; I lookfx^ and saw an American hogj &ch 
as are common in the woods, crawling along the 
ground, and seemingly looking for nuts under 
the trees and f 'amotig-t the leaves. As these 
animals are so very com non, I ceased to consider 
it for some minutes ; but being on Jhe constant 
alarm and expectation of attack, and scarcely 
knowing what was to be considered a real cause 
of apprehension, or what was not, I kept' my 
eves vigilantly fixed upon it, and marked its pro¬ 
gress among the trees •, still there was no ^ieed to 
give the alarm, and my thoughts-were, notwith¬ 
standing, directed to danger from another quarter. 
It struck me, however, as somewhat singular, to 
see this animal making, by a circuitous paisjge, 
for a thick coppice immediately behind my post 
1 therefore kept my eye more* constantly fixed 
upon it, and as it waft now within a feW yard! 
of the (foppice, hesitated whether 1 shouki not 
fire. Mycomrades, thought I, yftill laugh at me 
for alarming, them by shoothvj a*;ujf'. 1 had* 
almost resolved to let it alone, when, just as it 
approached the thicket, I thought I'observed it 
give an unusual spring. 1 no longer hesitated : 


I took my aim ; discharged my piece, and the 
animal was instantly stretched before i^e with l 
gr£an which 1 conceived io be that of a human 
creature. I wijnt up to it, and judge my a-tonish- 
ment, when t found that l had killed an Indian ! 
He had enveloped ljimsclf wifti the skin of one 
of these wild hogs so artfully and completely ; 
lys hands and feet were so eutuely ctincealed in 
it, and his gait*and appearance were so exactly 
correspondent to that of the animal’-, that, im¬ 
perfectly as they were always seen through the 
trees and jungles, ?he disguise could not be pene¬ 
trated at a distanctt, and scarcely discovered upon 
the nearest aspect. He was armed with a dagger 
and a tomahawk.” 

Such was the substaneg of this man’s relation. 
The cause of the disappearance ot the other 
centmels was now apparent. Tlv* Indians, 
skeltered in tliA disguise, secreted themselves in 
the coppice ; watched the moment when they 
copld th,>ow it oft"; burst upon the ccntincL 
without previous alarm, and, too quick to g-te 
them an opportunity to discharge their pieces, 
either stabbed or scalped them, and bore their 
bodies away, which they concealed at some di - 
tance in the leaves. The Americans gave them 
reward- for every si alp of an enemy which they 
brought Whatever circumstances of wonder 
may appear in the present relation, there are 
maijy now alive who can attest us authenticity. 


THE TWO APOTHECARIES 


About the year 1712, there lived in a 
country towg, near Canterbury, a private gentle¬ 
man named Turner. He hau an only son, who, 
having attained tlft age of fifteen, was very de¬ 
sirous of qualifying himself to follow the profes¬ 
sions of ap&thecary and surgeon. Accordingly 
his father had him bo inti apprentice for seven 
years to an eminent surgeon of the samq place, 
whose name was Steev#>ns. The young fnan was 
so attentive to his business that before he toas 
out of his time, he was university-allowed to 
be as great a proficient in medical ? nd surgical 
matters as his master. 

His apprenticeship being concluded the friends 
and acquaintance ot young Mr. Turner came ft> 
make merry and spend the evening with him, as 
vyas at that time customary^, and among the rest 
his father; who entering iylo conversation with 
Mr, Steevens relative to his son’s capacity and 
inclination for his profession, at last thus addressed 
him• 


, “ Sir, I should grieve to find any thing left 

! undone that might prevent or lessen his perfect 
.qualification m his art.” The apothecary re¬ 
plied, “ Sir, 1 believe him to be as capable in 
j it as myself, barring that he cannot have had so 
j much experience. I have neglected no part of 
his instruction, and have communicated all I 
kUrw, except one single point, which is a secret 
1 discovered myfelf, a'tid having experienced its 
Sru^hand its value, l am not willing to impart it 
to apy one without an adequate compensation.” 
» Mr. Turner was unwilling his son should be 
deficient in any point which might be wanting to 
complete him for his profession, and therefore 
denfipnded the price of his secret. “ Sir,” an¬ 
swerers Mf Stcovens, “if your son makes a 
proper use of it, it may bring in thousands. I 
look upon it as infallible, and to a man of pru- 
dence^nd in great practice,it may be invaluable; 
but as your son has served bis time with^rne, 
and has behaved well and attended diligently to 
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his business, I will make him master of this use¬ 
ful ami Excellent nostrum for*thirty guineas.” 
After a little consideration, and debating the 
matter with his sofi, Mr. Steevens Agreed to tike 
twenty guineas, v^iieh were paijJ immediately, 
and he gave in return a slijfof paper on which | 
seven words were written, being the recipe of his 
great and precious nostrum. , • 

The old gentleman, after reading the recipe, 
burst out into a violent passion, saying he had 
been defrauded, and had parted with his money 
ivithoutan equivalent compensation, and thatjie 
woyld appeal to the’ laws for redress. The sur¬ 
geon being in possession of the money remained 
quiet, and permitted him <to vent his rage at 
leisure ; when this hud somewhat subsided he 
said calmly to Mr. Turner, “Why, Sir, although 
you now ltiake so slight of this t secret because 
you know it, yet, insignificant as it may seem to 
you, it has put many hundred pounds into my 
pocket, and if your son will always Bear it Jin 
mind, and make a proper use of it, he tnay^turn 
it to as good an account as 1 have dyne." 
t Still this did not satisfy old Mr. Turner; at 
length his son inierposed, and said to his father, 

“ Do not. Sir, ma^e yourself uneasy about the 
purchase of tlus.seeming trifle; mynnaster has 
treated me blindly antfr honourably during the 
whole time of my apprenticeship, and 1 have 
no reason to suppose he wished to impost? oil 
either of us. You, Sir, do not understand our 

trades^ and I 


business; there are secrets in all 
have rio doubt but I shall, as Mr. Steevens sa^s, 
profit greatly by this valuable arcanum, so that 
I beg you will be contented, and leave the re,t 
to me; I shall take care the money shall not be 
thrown away ” , 

,By this interposition of the* son, his father be¬ 
came at last ersy, and when the company broke 
up took him home. • 

A few days after he wanted his son to set up 
in business for himself immediately, in opposition, 
to hi? old master, whom he still considered as 
having rheait'd him. The young gentleman 
however had a mind to travel, and endeavoured 
to convince his father hww nr^ssaty it^was to 
go to Paris for further experience in the ptactic^ 
of surgery, and that in that city surgeons had^the 
opportunities of petfectitif} themselves in \heir^ 
profession. At length the old gentleman, how¬ 
ever reluctantly, gave*his consent, and his son set 
out for Paris. # 

After his arrival there he attended tjie hosjltals 
during a year, ami then continued his*tr.-^vels 
through Italy and Germany. After having thus 
employed seven or eight year?, and being greatly 
improved in his person, learning, and professional 
skill^n both physic and surgery, he returned to 
England, with a resolution to travel all over it in 


the character of a mountebank Doctor, which 
profession was a^that time in great esteem both 
in Germany andSn Italy. 

This he accordingly began to do with great 
success and applause, and having completed his 
tour in about a year 4 he at last contrived to ariivc 
at little town where he had served his time. 
His liAig absence had marie such*an alteration in 
his person and features ihat lie was under no ap¬ 
prehension of being known, so that assuming the 
flame of the Baron de Retourgnae,a*nd announcing 
himself as a famous foreign physician, on his 
travels throughout Europe, he advertised that he 
purposed remaining some time in Canterbury, 
and in its vicinity. Accordingly he began by 
making a figure with his carriage antf servants, 
and in^ short time . cquired great reputation as 
well as emolument from anumberofcures winch 
he performed.’ 

It so happened that one day whilst he was 
mounted on his stage in this town, attended by 
his servants, who dealt out his medicines to the 
numerous purchases, his old master, Steevens, 
ipprojched as near as he could, in order to hear 
this learned^Doctor harangue. 

As soon as the Doctor saw him he fcnew him, 
l,and a plgasant'fcg^cy thaf moment striking him, 
he begavilv^adiJressWthe attentive ’spectators as 
follows:—“ Ladies and gentlemen, it is notorious 
that the medical practitioners and professors in 
this country almost entirely neglect the study of 
those sciences which do not immediawly refate 
to physic; so that they remain unacquainted 
with many curious facts and observations which 
tend to elucidate numbgiless cases in their pro¬ 
fessional line. These observations are generally 
known to ftie mosticelebrated physician-, on the 
Continent, and are of the utmost consequence to 
thousmds of people, who are afflicted with grie¬ 
vous disorders ^n4 maladies. When I was at 
Rome I learnt of a very eminent Italian profes¬ 
sor, a tertain arcanum, nostrum, or secret, which 
for real use and value Cdn scarcely he paralleled m 
the j^nown world, and winch 1 have often ex¬ 
perienced without evef hAing been deceived ; it 
i| an a#t of such a nature that millions of gold are 
noj to 6c compared to iijj intrinsic vilue, and 
which lain bol^ to say no one besides my,elf 
this day nt Finland has the least knowledge or 
conception t>f. , 

“ You may observe, ladies and gentlemen, 
t£at it is a maxim among lHb I cane d, that unless, 
the texture or comb^vation of parts ot the blood 
be already formed into a paitiguDr state, which 
is vulgarly called a vttious habit of body, it is 
incapable of coniracufig or receiving certain ma¬ 
lignancies which affect and distemper it, and 
which malignancies will prevail in a greater or 
less degree, and become more or less virulent 
Dd2 
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according to its vitiated state, all which I grant 
to be true. But 1 have now further to observe, 
that as the face is a palpable irfijsx to the mind, 
wherein we may read tokens of the inward pas¬ 
sions, so there are likewise certain signs to be 
observed in the face only, wherein we may per¬ 
ceive many prognostics and ^ntytoms of various 
approaching diseases, which are then brqfcdfhg 
and engendering in the blood; and wKcch by 
thus being discovered, 1 if they are skilfully at¬ 
tacked in times that is, before they get to the 
height and gain the mastery, may by proper 
methods be easily removed ; and if $iey are not 
so found out and treated, they may, and often do, 
occasion the certain death of the patient. This, 
ladies and gentlemen, is the art and mystery vrtiich 
I studied; and if 1 can discover among the vast 
concourse of people who now surround mfe, any 
such person whose present necessity requires my 
assistance, and by whom 1 may prove the truth 
of what 1 have been advancing, I will instantly 
point him out publicly before you all.” « 

So, having spent some time in surveying the 
throng, and aflveting a very grave and penetrat 
ing look, he at last pitched u:>ou his old master," 
and pointing to him,—“ There,” said he, is a 
gentleman who, lam certain, without my assist¬ 
ance, in ten time will.bsrTjo ■'\n ge V living; 
and no othei*persoif in this kingdom except my¬ 
self can possibly administer any thing'that will 
cure him. And so well do 1 know the nature 
andt cause of the distemper which is now invading 
>is animal fluids, that I would ha is you, gentle¬ 
men, particu'arly notice, that 1 assure you, at 
seven or eight o’clock this evening he will be first 
seised with a lowness of spirits, restless all night, 
to-mofrow he loses his appetite, then'- fever will 
succeed, after which it will fall upon his nerves, 
•nd in a short time it will carry him off. 

“ Th us. Sir, be pleased to remember,” con¬ 
tinued he, addressing himself to ‘the apothecary, 
u that 1 have to'd you the different stages and 
changes of this your new disorder; anil seek the 
best advice sand assistance you may, you will 
find all 1 have advancerigtxaftly true.” 1 

Here the people were all amazed at this strange 
prognostication of the foreign mountebank" about 
their own town Doctor^ and were impatient for 
Its issue. The learned orator havuig fiaished all 
he intended to aayon that subject, immediately 
proceeded in his harangue on other matters. 

The poor apothecary could think trf nothing 
hut what the stranger had prophesied concerning* 
his approaching illness. He went home directly 
and related to his wife all had heard. And 
some little time after, the gocyl woman per¬ 
ceiving her husband pausing, melancholy, and 
apparently concerned at it, could not help sympa- 
thising a Utile with him, saying,—“ My dear, I 


am sorry to see you so grave; 1 hope you do not 
feel the disease doming upon you already; 1 
shifiild think you are the best judge whether the 
Doctor could perceive any symjBoms of illness in 
you; but if I might advise yo^, you should for 
prevention and® security take something which 
you may think serviceable directly.” “ Aye,” 
reolied the husband, “ but he also told me that 
nobody but himself could tell what to give me 
that would do me any good, and therefore if I 
find myself attacked according to his prediction, 
it will be in vain fbr me to attempt any remedy 
from my own presumption, V>r from any person 
-but from him.” 

From this moment,he begun to be very uneasy 
in mind, and consequent his disorder com¬ 
menced; and as about seven or eight o’clock was 
the time the Doctor had fixed for h.s lowness 
of spirits to begin, he was very impatient to 
see what alteration would appear at that time; 
when it enme he could not avoid fancying him¬ 
self worse and worse every moment; and vtiry 
soon after he was so extremely ill that he could 
n't sit i/p any longer, so that to bed he went; 
and his distemper increasing the next day, as 
Doctor de Retourgnae had foretold, his appetito 
was totally lost, and the noiseM his illness spread 
over the whole town, to the great credit and 
honour of the mountebank Bnron. Andalthough 
Mr.tStecvens waf very unwilling to send for him, 
fearing it might tend to lessen his own reputation 
in future, yet he was persuaded that all the mt- 
dicytes in the world, without his assistance, would 
be unavailing. 

So that on the next day, a fever ensuing (which 
was inevitable with a man of such notions), by 
the advice<of his wife and some friends, he at last 
sent for Doctor de Retourgnae; who, being come, 
took no nptice of ever having seen his patient 
befor.e, felt hft pulse, asked such questions as he 
’.hought proper, told that his disease was of a very 
dangerous nature, that he had not found any 
^hysiciac in England whrf knew how to manage 
it properly, but that still he had hopes of being 
, able to recover him in a few days as he had been 
callm in tirpe; that if he cured him he would 
have forfj gurnets' 1 for his medicines and al^nd- 
aftcef and that if he did not succeed he was will¬ 
ing tosforfeit a thousand, 

' T{ these terms the apothecary gladly consented, 
and the Doctor went home to prepare something 
to relieve him; we may suppose any simple thjng 
woulft do, for the Cure was to be effected not by 
the medirine 6 but by the physician. 

FrSm this moment he began to mend apaceg 
so that, in short, the cure was perfected in four 
or five d(ys, and the Doctor not only received his 
stipulated reward, but was extolled in an extra¬ 
ordinary manner. 
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After Mr. Steevens was quite well again, he 
Was very pnxious to know by wljat rule or method 
an approaching distemper could be found «ut, 
and how the cure^nras to be worked. He thought 
if he could by any means obtain this secret he 
should be happy? and then be eble to vie with 
any of his professional competitors in England. 
So after he had made a proposal to the Doctor for 
the purchase of this secret, and had taken a great 
deal of pains about it, he at last agreed with him 
to be taught this occult science for a hundred 
guineas. And when, to his gaeat joy, the bargain 
was struck and the,money paid, the mountefcnk 
BSron gave him a paper neatly folded and sealed, 
which, as he said, contained the whole art and 
mystery. 

The apothecary, with great impatience, broke 
the seal, gind to his gieat surprise found the paper 


contained nothing but the identical nostrum in 
his own hand-writing, which he had formerly 
sold to Mr. Tujgfer, being only— Conceit can 

KILL, ANU CONCEIT CAN CURE. 

He remained some time as if stunned, till the 
Doctor burst into a fit of laughing, and discover¬ 
ing himself, askfrd him whether he did not ap- 
pAv^ of the secret ? The apoit^eaarv was obliged 
to be satisfied, finding that by his own documents 
he had been diseased and restored. And Mon¬ 
sieur le Baron de Retourgnac, qpw Dr. Turner, 
by following his ouster's advice when his father 
purchased the secret, not only recovered the prin¬ 
cipal, but lour times as much in addition, besides 
his fee, and had the pleasure of returning the 
contplimeht to his old mastei, by prqperly trying 
this most excellent nostrum, and experimentally 
proving it to be infallible. 


*MY KNIGHT-.CAP. 


, I have contracted a habit of putting down 
in willing every night, th^ impressions which re¬ 
main on my mind, occasioned by the various oc¬ 
currences of the day. My pen ishthand, and* 
all that 1 habc felt, thbught, heard, in short, the 
result of my studies and my conversation^ all is 
laid j|nwn on my.paper. 

How sweet it is to meditate alone, with our 
eyes bent on the end of our pen, and^a night¬ 
cap on our head! It is then that we arebom- 
pletcly master of our ideas anil our expressions, 
and can catch the fleeting thought without re¬ 
flecting on the critic’s lash. 


What can be more useful than to recall to our 
»remembrance all that we*have experienced, to 
pass sentence on the various eveQts,*and, what 
more closely concerns the self-love of an authqf, 
the opinions which are in circulation ? Learned 
critics, only permit ipe the use of my gen for o*e 
hour before 1 resign myself to the soothing arms 
of sleep. * 

Sometimes the most amusing incident'farise 
in my mind; then, like Deanocntu*, I* laugh 
at the follies of human nature, judge for myself, 
and distribute praise and blame where I tnink it 
is due, saying, those thSt have spoken alAuddn 
figurative language had better have held their 
tongue, and those that have not been listened to, 
have spoken the truth. • i 

In short, during the silence of Rhe^ight my 
pen has prepared me on my awaking a ifcw en¬ 
joyment of the past day; and that day lost to so 
l^ny people is not quit* anihilated far me. 

m a ~ * 


A$ I am very fond of this kind of writing, I 
tal^j pleas*re in continuing it. An author must 
reimburse hiihself beforg hand if he would not be 
reduced to Litea^iaiactcr of a deceived creditor ; 
for wevi^metiAes Teceive nothing*from that ca- 
pncious^iublic who judge us so arbitrarily, and 
who, whether they praise or condemn us, are 
never on a fooling with us ; it is well to ue^atis- 
fied with the form, the manner, Rb^tyle, and 
even the title given to a book. 

Following these rules, we cannot exclaim 
against the ingratitude and injustice of the cen¬ 
tury wh^ does not comprehend us; we*are not 
envied, we dtsdair^the abuse of lured reviewers, 
and write what we please without fear or reserve. 
After this tlA public may pronounce whatever 
sentence it pteaVes; each have*been free, and 
each may consider themselves recompensed; I 
maintain that the author is to compose accord¬ 
ing to his mind; he would be a gieat dupe if he 
gafte up his right serving the world according 
to his own taste, and not as they would impe¬ 
rious]# exact. • • 

^ • 

• How sweet it is, thft head reposing on the 
pillow, be Sble to say, 1 have done my duty, 
and if I ||ive the public much*more than they 
bestow on nfe, they are my debtors, and I am 
not their|. 1 have supplied them with agreeable 
sensations, and what can He added to those I have 
experienced while writing them ! 

E.R. 
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FAMILIAR LEISURES ON USEFUL SCIENCES. 

« « 

TAMILIAN LETTERS ON PHYSIOGNOMY, 

[Continifih from Page 99.J 


Better vir. 

Before 1 proceed to give you iny further 
instructions relative to the meaning of the dif¬ 
ferent features of the human face, l will relate 
to you what once happened to mo Juringtoy 
abode in France. When the whole population 
of Paris overflowed into the Champs KlysdA and 
the Buis ilc Buutoffncf on the road to J.nngi kamps, 
1 was carried slung by the tide, as well as the 
wish of studying the numberless countenances 
with which 1 should meet. 1 took my post 
against a tree by the side of the way pi the en¬ 
trance of the wood, and glanced dver the crowds 
that rolled before me. «il was provided with a 
poeket-lioCK and a pencil, and had already taken 
n few notes, when I was rttusk whh-the physiog¬ 
nomy of a man who had me, to 

gaae at the passengers. I fixed my eyes upon 
him without peiceivjpg that he also obs&'ved me, 
and was offended at the marked attention 1 paid 
him.'* Blit when he saw me taking out my 
pocket-book, and writing in it, he lost all pati¬ 
ence, and rushing towards me, took hold af my 
arm, and asked me roughly tu fallow him. Sur¬ 
prised at the vehemence of his action, and awed, 
by the consciousness of being a.foreignei? I could 
not help obeying him, and was hurried towards 
the nearest watch-house. The dark and threat¬ 
ening looks whirh my companion east upon me 
made me think of the bloody times of the revo¬ 
lution, and t wished thyself in England, far from 
the grasp of oppression. 

1 held my*pocket-book, and pencil in njy 
hand, by the express orefcr Af my conductor; 
who, as soon as we reached the watch-housefen¬ 
quired for the comn&andipg officer, and accused^ 
me tf haying impudently looked, him in the 
face for nearly half an hour, and after thatHo have 
written. At thifiame time he tofe i«y book 
from me and gave it to the officer; who, not suf¬ 
ficiently skilled in that art of reading,«• or too 
proud to condescend to examine me himself, 
told the corporal to peruse aloud Us contents. 
When l saw what waa that matter my fears 
vanished away, and I dared tu smite, which irri¬ 
tated both niy accuser and my judge, and 1 was 
forbidden to smile. Silence was called for, and 
the lecture thus began i—“ A banker—a crooked 


mouth—pleasures of physiognomical observa- 
lion^.—vanity of tlje physiognomist, When I 
shall say of this man that he must be a great eo."- 
soinb, they will tell men is a calumny, and that 
I am fond of teasing ;»and when I tell them to 
mistrust such a face, they will exclaim that 1 am 
the only one whom they ought not to trust —I 
must make tip mv mind to this ” A pause fol¬ 
lowed this sentence, to which the hearers seemed 
to affix a deep meaning as they did not under¬ 
stand it. The reader went on.—•“ This man has 
been a soldier—,” ‘ Oh ! this is for me, 
cried out my accuser. “ I believe lie has left 
the banners of Mars for Vulcan’s service.” ‘ He 

i 

says you are a deserter,’ exclaimed the officer. 

‘ That is a lie, begging' your jrardon, Captain j 
after fighting fjpr ten years, which is five more than 
the time prescribed, I have,obtained .he permis¬ 
sion of quitting the army, and am now an honest 
smith<ln St. Sepuichre’s-street.’ 

I begged to be allowed to speak, and said, that 
by the same reason as the officer’s profession 
ordered him to shed his blood for his country, 
the smith’s trade to beat red hot iron, my occu¬ 
pation led me to observe physiognomies The 
features of this honest man, 1 added, struck me 
because they still wear a warlike cast, heightened 
by the hale complexion which the heat and va¬ 
pours of the r coais have spread over them ; and I 
judged he was a smith from the blackness of his 
h&ids, caused by holding iron, the dead colour 
of his eyes, and the bent of his body, proteeding 
from the constant habit of blowing and beating 
the rpd hot metal. 

Tho firm undaunted voice with which I pro¬ 
nounced this explanation of my conduct answered 
my expectitions; 1 was looked upon as an oraCle, 
and* indeed the bench upon which I stood, and 
the smedee of tpbacco which rose around me, 
imitatoH pretty exactly the Sybil’s tripod and the 
vapours with which she was surrounded. Every 
^iand clapped niy praise, and every one wished to 
have th'i' meanjng of his features explained. At 
last, af^er Waving satisfied them all, 1 asked the 
officer the permission of returning home; and he 
politely offered to send two soldiers with me tit 
see me safeJSyhich I refused. Then bidding him ■ 
adieu, 1 glWed, away among the 8rowd, but n<Hi 
so skilfully as "to evade the search of the smithy 
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who this time shook my hand heartily, hugged 
my pardan, and left me with this compliment— 
“ You are a famous man !” * 

If any of your friends still say t^at there is no 
truth in the science of physiognomy, show them 
the preceding adventure, which Really happened 
to me, and laugh, as l«do, n their vain and base* 
less objections. The nex| time you hear frqfn 


me, 1 will at least gratify your curiosity, and un¬ 
fold the secret value which nature butt stamped 
upon every fea^fre, and almost,every lineament! 
of that sublime and low, wise and foolish, mo¬ 
dest and conceited being—man. 

E.R. 

fib* 6e continued.] 
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t)t CEREMONIES AT TABLE. 

W ^ 

All ceremony should he *banished amdflg 
epicuies, especially at table. This is a truth, 
which we*hall never cease to repeat; ithe reason 
i«»not difficult to define. In the first plXce, 
when epicurism is thoroughly established JTmong 
people who meet for the first tithe, a-close in¬ 
timacy soon succeeds, for no formality can long 
exist between real lovers of the table. A simi¬ 
litude of tastes is»ever acknowledged the best 
basis for friendship to rest on ; real epicures also' 
are seldom known to quarrel; they leave cool¬ 
ness, and distentions to lovers, and live together 
like tfue cluldren.of Epicurus/ 
m It has also been clearly proved that ceremony 
at table is always detrimental to an entertain¬ 
ment, for while superfluous compliments.are* 
passing, the vunds are not improving. However 
as they are not yet entirely banished at the hour 
oi’dinner, we think it necessary to say something 
on the subject, and to*lay down a few instruc¬ 
tion^, which may perl - aps reconcile civility with 
epicurism; and we are very rjpsirous that they 
should be universally adopted, as we are certaii* 
of their suiting every kind of appetite, from the 
greatest to the smallest. , * 

He who said that exactness was the sublimity 
of tools, was certainly far from a man of s^ise. 
We on, the contrary deem it a virtue, which all 
tlios^who know the value of \ftne mull possess, 
and as for fools we shall not honour them |o Ar 
as to range them in that class. An epicure is, 
or ought to be, a punctual man, for it is e.ly 11» 
prove that of all uncivil acts, tljat of making a 
dinner wait is the greatest. An affair, let it be of 
ever so much consequence, iflay be^jut ofj for a 
few hours; but a joint at the fire, astet-jjm on 
the stove, or a pie in the jjvcn, must only remain 
a stated time, and if exceeded, they must dry up, 
Vtd be infallibly spoiled without any Jlmedy. 

, Chen the epic Are, and all those yndtaspire to 
this noble appellation, should repair to a feast 


exactly at the hour which th* invitation men¬ 
tions ; but it is the Amphitryon’s duty also to be 
very precise,»and to arrange It so that the first 
course may be muhe tabic exactly fifteen minutes 
after the time mentioned. 

If is of importance here to make an observa¬ 
tion respeejing the various manners of announc¬ 
ing the hour ol* a dinner. There exist in Lon¬ 
don fiiree ways of interpreting it, which it is of 
service to oe acquainted with, so as wot to arrive 
neitherjfoo ecjlv norttwf late. Thus, whet) it is 
marked*qfterfn* mgjtation five o*ckick, it always 
means six; five o’clock precisely, past five} 
and dimfbr on the table at five, bears its own 
meaning. Attending to this invariable rule, wo 
shall never be deceived, and never gjjgifcain enter¬ 
tainment. The first salutations among epienrea 
should be laconic, and instead of the usual ques¬ 
tion, How do you do? should be substituted, 
how is your appetite to-day ? The most general 
rule is, hUlf an h^r after the time mentioned, 
for the butler to enter and announce dinner, 

Then he wl#j is placed nearest the door, should 
silently lead thj igay to the diningwoom, followed 
in procession by the rest, without allowing any 
thing to make them halt even fur an instant; the 
Amphitryon should close the march^ to accelerate 

thqpe who are inclined to loiter. 

* * 

■Aneccbte', maxim.*, and rejlictum.*, interipwd 
• withpnnc pks of palilenw, and good living, 

• 

An eiAcurf, really worthy of that name, so 
often u9u.^ied # liy those who have no tight to ii, 
may be always distinguished at table, because he 
^never failfto take his sou|*boiling hot. Hap, y 
he who can boast of a palate which combine* 
delicacy with strength to withsluud the burning 
heat] * 

It is a received maxim that steel should never 
approach fish ; as soon as It makes its appearance 
on the table, gold and silver are lh,e t^nlpnetaU 
worthy of dissecting It. 
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The greatest pain you can inflict on an epicure 
is to interrupt him in the excise of his jaws. 
Thus it is gretftly transgressing against good 
breeding to visit a man when he is eating. ’Tis 
interfering with his enjoyments, and preventing 
him from reasoning with his piopthfuls. 

It is scarcely |ess uncivil to arrive an invited 
guest to a dinner, whcn.the company have taken 
their seats; when tlmhipperts the person should 
refrain from entering, even should he be com¬ 
pelled to fast the remaiiidct of the day as a punish 
mem for this want of punctuality.. 

A real epicure never makes himseff be waited 
for." 

A master of a house ought to be we!! acquaint¬ 
ed wiih the 1 principles of the art of carving. This 
in times past formed a prominent feature in the 
education of well bred people; and formerly a 
carving master, was as common as a dancing 
roaster. 

The Germans in this respect possess a great i 
advantage over us. With them it is the butler ' 
who always carves; as soon as a dish'appears on I 


the table he removes it to the side-board, and cuts 
it up with inconceivable quickness and dexterity ; 
he then hands it round the table, and each per¬ 
son serves IiinCself accord ing to his taste. This 
is what may be justly denomisyited a comfortable 
repast. 

The first study off an Amphitryon when at 
tdble, is to be well acquainted with the state of 
each guest’s plate; it is a constellation, on 
which his eyes should be incessantly fixed ; his 
first duty then is to keep them always well re¬ 
plenished, as well,as when the cloth is removed 
the glass well filled. H should ever hold empti¬ 
ness in detestation. 

Digestion is the affair of the stomach, and in¬ 
digestion that of the faculty. 

The most delicate morsel of a roast fowl is the 
wing; that of a.boilea one, the leg,especially if 
it be white and plump. Some people are partial 
to the rumps of poultry, in partridges the breast 
is tfnanimbusly esteemed the most favourite pait. 

[To he continue!.] 


‘■^JEART OF DRAWING. 

[Continuedfrom Page 149 . Vol. II.] 


So» r “ "ise artists are truly ingenious in 
screening any deficiency which the hurry of 
business may have occasioned; liberties from this 
cause are often taken bordering on licentious¬ 
ness. ,A little caution is requisite in producing 
views of well-known places- but scenes from 
remote countries give am pie scope for this species 
of ingenuity. Who will travel to> T ndia to ascer¬ 
tain the truth“of a drawing ’ But let it here be 
remembered, to the eternal honour of the late 
Captain Cooke, that the drawings made under 
his direction for illustrating the narrative of his 
voyage, the engravings front which are a national 
ornament, he carefully ‘tonfipared with the ob¬ 
jects delineate^, from the precise points in <hich, 
they were taken ; nor wj>uld he suffer the intro¬ 
duction or alteration of any ebjeyt, however it 
might have been insisted that it wohld Vwst the 
general or particular effect, but stifh aH were ab¬ 
solutely on the spot. Captain Cooke was n>> 
picture maker, no modern draughts man, he hadi 
not been initiated, else what glorious opportuni¬ 
ties for introducing accompaniments that must 
have improved (hoe scenes t* the most consum¬ 
mate idea of the truly picturesque' Who would 
visit Otaheite, or Owyhee, to examine that 
•cenery, which might so easily have been pro- 
4 uc *4 at t&e small expence of truth and reality ? 


The public opinion has stamped a just vjIup.ou 
this .work by the universal approbation with 
which it has been received. But the public has 
likewise encouraged publications made with no 
other thought or design, but to make views— 
under correction, to make money; in which ob¬ 
jects are introduced or omitted <id libitum, distant 
hillocks araelevated into mountains, approximate 
mole-hills are magnified to magnificence; in 
Which lights and shadows, impossible in nature, 
are performed in print, to entertain or mislead 
the uninformed, and to diVert or offend all that 
kn<vv any thing of the matter. This is a curious 
but vertdiu fact; but shall such representations 
deprecate the merit of a genuine copy of nature, 
of a legitimate work ofart? forbid it taste, sc&nce, 
gemuf! Let the ingenious youth, by patient 
assiduity, labour to acquire that knowledge which 
will doable him to copy faithfully, not servilely, 
the features of nature. Where then shall he 
Vein 1 to what prime object shall we direct his 
,:ttent^»n ’ X ou have described the beauties of 
nature, so pleasing and universal, that if we 
walk mto the fields we shall meet with innumer¬ 
able objects to draw from; true, but their mul¬ 
tiplicity aiFt variety render if impossible for a 
learner tolfcojSy them, without having previously 
studied, and jnade himself well acquainted with 
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the artificial methods of iepresenting them. The every seeming diffkulty will soon be overcome 
student /mist copy drawings ^rnadu from these with the instruction of his master. The scholar 

oboe's witli diligent peiseverance, till heacqiires will then feel tj^rt satisfaction which the mgeni- 

a corret t eye, at*d a free, firm, nias'erly hand, ous mind enjoys from ihe accfhisition of some 
before he can make his pencil translate the lan- j useful discovery, or from surmounting some fot- 
guage of nature * Look over th® port folio, and J nudableobstacle; cou«equently\every subsequent 
select some simple njubj<-®r; copy it carefully, 1 trial i^ill be m^de s with greater ficiliiy, arid the 
closely, and repeatedly. llcre is a simple scene; i p*>jpess of his improvement wi}l Jceep pace with 
that porch of an ancient temple? with overhaifg- the excellence of the subject proposed ; whereas 
ing t^ees, a distant null, and still more distant by fixing the youthful at\pntion io regular figures, 
view of Tivoli;—delightful, nothing can be more and making hint go through ^he drudgery of 
beautiful, more simple. Pause a moment ; con- copying things that produce him no entertain- 
Sider that is a pict/ire, a composition, a Ciafcde. merit, the trenius is cramped, the mind is dis- 
C?n you conceive you could in.ike such a pic i gutted wnfi ihe pursuit, and no benefit can be 

ture bcfme you knew hew to draw any ol ilit-1 derived from all the labour and expence, * 

parts’ Can your schoolfellow, who has not '£hus fat in favour oflhe abuve ai^ument, and 
learned subtraction, multiplication, and division, this method undoubtedly may succeed with 
work a stun in the rule of three? Thus, it should tlios® who, before they receive instruction, ex- 

seem, a chilfl may be convinced that it is proper hibita quirk conception, and pioduce cwmmend- 

for him lo begin with those objects which are the able copies by tln-ir own unassisted endeavours; 

least intimate, complex, and difficult but it has but no such method will suit the gentral class of 

bwen asserted by some whose taste and genufs are leaders, nor enable them to proceed in any thing 

universally acknowledged, that the readiest way like an easy path, to gain such a tincture of the 
to improve a scholar is to se b fore hjm exeel- principles of c^nwing a- will sink deep into the 
•lent and difficult drawings for h^s imitation. That > mespoiy, or be found useful, and tending towards 
they ought to be good, tfcat is correct, must be i in^iiov-i#ent in their future progress, Let it be 
admitted; but not difficult, that is, not complex. ^ considered how manyurticular-, each different 
The arguineniTor this mode is highly ingemou-,*j from »iieo^ia>.'«j*^ue requisite «to be known to 
and mems*consider*tion. The following i, p pro lue-'Sfpicimie^ven the vnost sxnple. A cot- 
penned solely from memory, and by no jpi ans !! tage earygot be correctly drawn with b l rt i u me little 
does,justice to -tfie acumen <*f the thoughts, but ii idea of p opoition and perspective; the trees 
Wtvill seive, though imperfectly, io convey the !! around it demand a different kind of stud^ and 
ideas entertained by some intimately ci^nveisant cannot be executed at all withoW^Wnuderable 
with every topic of the arts. * practice. The water reflecting every iorm in- 

To Ihe uninformed and uninstructed every sub- verted to the eye, the road leading through 'he 
ject must be equally duficult, lor we will sup- wood, the distant glimpse of the country, .md 
pose him entuely ignorant of every subject, con- the broken masses tha$ Otcupy the foreground 
sideted as an object for imitation. Emulation j of the piece, nch*of these is an object that re- 
•will impel hint to exert liis utmost efforts to ; quires a peculiar kind ol knowledge, 
produce a good resemblance of # hi* example, and 


POET'S r. 

Oft ItxiN’A L AND'.SELECT. 


>DE TO CtllLDHtfOD. 


ChH.dh >od ! happiest stage of life, 
-■'Free it",a care and fret*ftuin strife ; 
Free troni Mem’ry’s ruthless wtigi^ i 
Fraught with scenes of fomisr pain; • 
^Free from Faiicy’stru l skill. 
Fabricating iuturf ill; 

| How thy liyig lost hours { m0 ( 

Never, never to return! 

No.xxra. Vi!: in. 

/ 


Th^i to tos? the eirclirrg bell, 
C.'Ugbt*iehiinnd'ng from the wall; 

Thgn the nunm' -Id i io guide 
Down the kennel’s narrow tide; 

Then the hoop’s revolving nace 
Through "the windings ,eet to 'race: 

Oh what/joys !—it once was mine 
Childhood, matchless gift of thine j 
How ihy long lost hours l,mourn, 

Never, nei'it to return! • H, F. 


Ee 
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ELLEN.— An F.legv. 

Deep thunder in peals roily in dreadful suc- 
cessiyn, * 

Blue sulphureous lightning illumin'd the sky, 

When Ellen, jhe victim of sad indiscretion, 

Fled swift /er the heath, for no cover was 
■ . < « 

**t\ 

Forsaking the arms oLher titled seducer, 

She hasten’d, yet dreaded her parents to meet; 
No danger cnpld tempt, no persuasion induce her 
To rest, till forgiveness she'd begg’d at their 
feet. 

Alas! hapless Ellen ! too late’s the endeavour! f< 
Too long you’ve neglected their pardon to 
.crave! r 

Heart-broke by your flight, you have lost them 
for ever! , ' 

Their sorrows are hush'd in tha cold darksome 
grave! 


“ Oh ; my good massa—never care,” 

The slave return’d—“ Me no disgrace you 
* Me satisfy de gold to share: 

“ Your 0 |gn relations me five place to ” 

“ How!” saijl the Planter in»a pet, 
Trembling, thefmy replied, “ Dearmassa, 
Me fear uid Devil stay forget, 

And, 'stead-of you—may take poor Vasa.” 


AURELIA AND THE SPIDER. 

#• * 

The muslin torn— from tears of grief, 

In vain Aurelia sought relief; 

In sighs and plaints'she pass’d the day, 
The tatter’d frock neglected lay. 

While busied at the weaving trade, . 

«V Spider heard the sighing maid;' : 

And kindly sioppine, in a trice 


But wha to thine ear shall unfold the sad tidings ? 

What tongue will but falter the tale to irlipart? 
Ah! how wilt thou bear the rude scorn and the 
chidings * 

Of those who can’t feel for the dasp-wounded 
"heart? « < * 


con-» 


May the pow’e you’ve offendpAc*,icept your 
trfcmn, • * 4 ^ra*r 

An-.’ ;t.cngthen the virtue which darns in your 
breast, 

Mj v his goodness relieve your unhappy condition. 
And .‘,i the tomb may your woes be at rest! 


As despairing she wander’d, alone, unprotected, 
How throbb’d jier sad heart as she drew near 
their door! 

At that instant a flash, by He^v’n’s mrdey directed. 
To earth struck her down, and she never rose 
more! 

• > 

' ** > 

THE SICK PLANTER AND HIS SLAVE. 

A Planter, near Jamaica town, >- 

Was sick beyond the art of healing; r 

He was a man of high tfenrhvn, 

And rich ig every thing—but feeling, t 

Vasa, his slave, a faithful lad, “ • 

Was somewhat in his master’s'gjacqs; 

And, as one d*y the fool look’d sad. 

He took him to his kind embr&es. 

Quoth he “ Good feJ|ow, l*ve a thought 
To leave thee free, with store of money.” * j 

Blacky the notion quickly caught, 

And sobb’d— 1w Sweet may a, tank you honey.” 

tc And when you die, that you tiay rest 
** Near him whose bounty thus conferr’d is, 

** i’ll havj it in’my will exprest, 

“"That in my vault your corpse interr’d is." 


Thus offer’d (gratis) his advice 

‘ ,<v rurn, little girl, behold in me, ’ 

“ A' stimulus to industry; 

<( Canfyare your .woes, my love, with mine, 
“ And tell me who should most repine ’ 

“ This morning, e’er you had left your room, 
“ The chambermaid’s remorseless broom, 

“ In one sad moment tfjit destroyed, 

“ To build which thousands were employed^ 
“ The shock w^s great, but as my life 
“ 1 sav’d in the rtlentlcss strifh, 

“ I knew lamenting was in vain, 

“ ,So Jnnlmg went to work again ; 

“ »Ky constant work, a day or more, 

“ My little mansion will restore; 

“ And if each tear that you have shed 
“ Had been a needle full of thread— 

“ If every sigh of sad despair 
“ Had been a stitch, with proper care, 

“ Clos’d wouldjiave been the luckless rent. 
Nor thus the day have been mispent.” 


. ODE TO MISS M. A- 

t)H ! Marianne ! in amorous pain. 

With sj irit wild ’and glowing vein, 

I’ve languish’d on thy throbbing breast, 
Anj. look’d and sigh’d my stftil to rest. 
iFu( often there in dreams of bliss , 

V \k 

I’ve snatch’d a fond unconscious kUs, 

’Till the ripe lips of her I lov’d 
Ag^nst my own in union mov’d, 

Theji rpusiiSg from my trance, o’erjoy’d, 

A gam I’ve press'd, again I’ve toy’d ! 

• ** 

Oh! Marianne! tho - e hours have pass'd. 
Like scAyr’d leaves on autumn blast! 

No lovf^bikm looks invite me 1 how. 

But su^en Wwns invest thy brow. 
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Wherefore is my fair-one chang’d ? 

And why are plighted hearts estrang'd ’ 

Perchance you’ll say my faith has rov’d, * 
My fancy new lmiAessions prov’d—| 

1 own the charge.—In frantic hour, 

When reason lost her guardian pcAv’r, 

I breath’d warm vows to walfton maids 
Where Isis glides thro’ clasyc shades— # 

But wily Comus brew’d the bowl* 

Ere Circe’s snare beguil’d my soul: 

When sobering inorn dispers’d the charms, 

J started from the tempter’s arftis, 

And rais’d a pray’r, from passion free, * 

To Love, to Purity, and thee! 

Thou injur’d excellence !• ah, deign 
To cheer a fond, repentant swain— 

And let his frank confession prove, 

Mow fix’d hit heart, how true hyi love ! # 

Pronounce ‘/forgiveness!” and that word 
Like life to funting frames restor’d, 

The tide ^transport, full and strong, * • 

Will rush my slacken’d veins along; 

Again my pulse shall beat and burin 
’jjTill thine its amorous throb fttwi; 

Our rl ivs revolve in soft delights. 

And boundless rapture crown our nights. 

- * ( 
LACH 1 N*Y GAIR. * 

BY TIIE RIGHT HON. G. GORDON, LORD BY%ON. 
^wat, ye gay landscapes; ye gardens ol loses ! 
you let the minions of luxury rove; 

Restore me the rocks where the snow-flak* re- 
. poses, 8 

Though still they are sacred to freedom and 
love; 

Yet, Caledonia! belov’J are thy mountains, 

• Round their while summits tho’ elements war, 
Tho’ cataracts foam, ’stead of smooth flowing 
fountains, • 

I sigh for the valley of dark Loch na Garr. * 
Ah! there my young footsteps in infancy wander’ 4 , 
My cap was the bonnet, my cloaff was the 
plaid; * 

On Chieftains, long perished, my memory%on- 
m der’rl, * • • * a ’ 

As daily IstrodA through the pine cover’d glajje; 
I sought not mv home till the day’s dying llory 
Gave plaafto the rays bf the bright polaJJstaj; 
For fancy VMS cheek’d by trdflmonal story, 

Disc\pnl by tlie natives of dark Loch na Garr. 

“ SfJades of the dead! hafe I not heard your 
voices _ * • 1 


“ Rise on the 
''Surety the soul < 
*afcnd rides on 
" vale: 


ghland 


* Pronounced in Erse Loch 


Round Loch na Garr, while the stormy mist 
gathers, 

Winter presijJ^nn his cold icy car; 

Clouds thero^ncirde the forms cS my fathers, 
They dftell in the tempests <f dark Loch na 
Garr. 

“ lll-stirr’d, tho’^jrave, did no ms foreboding, 
Util you that fate had foralteh your cause?” 
Ah ! v/kre you destin’d t^dieat Culloden, 

• Victoiy crown’d not your fall with applause; 
Still were you happy m death’s ealthy slumber. 
You rest with your clan in the caves of Braemar, 
The Pibrochfresounds to the piper’s loud number, 
Your deeds on the echoes of dark Locl>na 
Gars. 

• 

Years have rolled on, Loch na Garr, ‘since I left 
• you, 

Years must elapse e’er I tread you again ; 
Nature of verdure and flowers has bereft you ; 

Yet still are you dearer than Albion’s plain. 
England ! thy beauties are tame and domestic. 
To one who has rov’d on the mountains afar; 
Oh ! for the cr^gs that are wild and majestic, 

• Tty: frowning glories of dark Loch na Garr, 


* JTPV ^US PAINTpR. 

There qpce was a Painter, in Catlfcityyjgys, 
Like Job, who eschewed all evil. 

Still on lus Madonas the curious may gaze 
With applause and with pleasu%p**t effiefly 
Ins praise 

And delight was in painting the Devil. 

They were angels (corrfyar’d to the devils he drew) 
Who btsieg’d poor St. Anthony’s cell;* 

Such burning hot lyes, such a damnable hue! 
You could even imell brimstone, their breath was 
so blue, 

He painted Devil so well. 

And now had the artist a picture begun, 

’Twas OHpr the Virgin’s church door; 

Sljp stood on the Dragon, ecnbracinf her Son,— 
Mauy Devils alreadf tie artist had done, 

B^t this must out-do all before. 

Th^old Dragon’s imps;as tlTey fled thro’ the air. 
At seeing it, paus’d on the wing; 

For he Rail !he likeness so just to a hair, 

That the^ cs^ne as Apollyon himself had been 
there^ 

To paj their respects to their king. 

Every child, at beholding it, shiver’d with dread, 
And scream’d as^he turn’d away quick ; 

Not an old wdhian saw it, but, raising her head, 
Drop'd a bead, ma 3 e a cross oA her wrinkles, and 
said— , 

Ob! save me from ugly Old Ni<;M 
E e 2 
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Wli it the Painter so earnestly thought on hv day. 
He sometimes would drear.. ^by night; 

But once he wasftartiel as sleepjLV he lay, 
’Twas no fancy! no dream, he cok'd plainly 
survey,* I 

That the Devil himself was in sight! V 

“ You rascally jl^uhcr!” old Beelzebub criei, f 
“ Take heed how yom wrong me again : * 

“ Though your caricatuf es for mys If 1 despise, 
“ Make me handsomer now in the multitude’s 
eyes, 

“ Or see if I threaten in vam !” 

Now the Painter was bold, and religious beside, 
And on l’a'th lie had certain rah. m e : 

So earnestly he all his countenanc • <’j#d, , 

And thank’d him for sitting, with Catholic pride. 
And sturdily bade him defunct*. • 

Betimes in the morning the Paiuter«arose, 

He is readv as soon as ’ns light; 

Ev’ry lo-ik, cv’ry line, ev’ry f aiure he knows, 
v J’i 5 fresh in his eye—to his labour he goes, , 
And he lias the old wicked one quite. 

Happy man' he is sure the resemblance can’t fail, 
The no of lus nose is ltd hot, _ 4 

s- O , 

There's h.sgi. hi and his fangs, his olein covdr’d 

And that the identical cuil of_ 

Not a mnot a claw is forgot. 

He looks, and retouches again with delight; 

’Ty,a portrait complete to his mind. 

He touches-ng ..n, and again feeds his sight; 

He looks round tor applause, and he sees witii 
affright 

The original standing behind ! 

“Fool? idiot,'."—old Becl^ebyib grinrt d as he 
spoke, 

And stampt on the scaffold in ire : 

The Painter grew p.de, for he knew it no joke, 
'Twas a terrible height,and the s'onlluldiiig broke, 
The Devil could wssh it no higher. 

“ Help, help me 1 O Maty !” he cued in alarm, 
As the scaffold sunk under his feet. 

Fiom the canvas the Virgin Extended her arm. 
She caught the^good Pamtei, she sav’d him t f ruiii 

hrro, J V 

There were hundreds who saw ii^ the street. 

The old Dragon fled.when the wonder lie spied, 
And curs’d his own fruitless endiwvour: 
■While the Painter call’d after, Ins rige to deride, 
Shook his pallet anil brirthes m triumph,* nd cried 
“ l’il paint thee more ugly than ever!’’ 

THE DEAD R£>Bllf. 

As I wander’d hno morn through yon wood- 
cov^r’d valley, 

To plu> k the wild thyme, and the blossoms of 
May ; 


I look’d round in vain for my dear little Sally, 
\yhose prattle fvould sometimes enlNcu niy 
way. 

At length on a Stile by a walnut-tree shaded, 

I found her in^ears, a dead bird on her lap ; 

The ioy of her once sfy iliw^fice was now faded. 
While she wept amjjrelated her ciucl mishap. 

“ Alas"she exclJSm’d, “ seemy little tame robin, 
“ The naughty cat killed it—and then she 
caress’d 

And kiss’d tlie pnor'virtim, and tenderly sobbing, 
Lft fall her foil'd tears on its blaod-spnnkl’d 

# breast. 

1 sigh’d as 1 said to myfelf, ’tis a reason 
That sages declureall is sor.ow below; 

For even m childhood’s fair, innocent season. 
How qmrkly is pleasure succeeded by woe! 


pm VEIL — A Sonnet. 
Thouuii to hide a sweet face, 

AWb a curtain of lace, 

M ikes «jgltA^f fashion to rail; 

Though oiu ^air would shine bright 
’Midst a full bl.tzctif light. 

My lines I’ll devote to the Vfeil. 

Master Cupid we knoi£, 

Wh-n he aims a sure blow. 

With enchantments of face will assail ; 

Yet his Godslnp knee*- ".j,' 

How intense men pursue, 

Ev^ry Venus that’s declc’d with a Veil. 

For the peace of mankind, 

It is both right and kind, 

Some fair ones their charms shou’d conceal; 
Since a pair of bught eyes, 

\V ill, m spite of disguise, 

Inflict a deep wound through a Veil. 

Now if one roguish beam 

* Err.in an eye can inflame, 

• And to do execution not fad, 

» 

WluiMcstruction of hearts, 

•Wou’d be found in all parts 
Dit Beauty ri Imqtiisli her Veil! 


_ WE have obtained and inserted y the 
niusuyof the two airs which principally dc- 
lighfi^t the twv Elephants of win h the his¬ 
tory is given in tin Twentieth lfprnbcr of 
our Magazine. The two variation ' are to 
^6e p'oucd in juu hefime, and arc addeetfor 
the mbts^meht of Ladies ,— to any of whom 
we shaft be obligedforVheJaeour of the other 
thne airJ* which were performed before*, the 
E'cphaii/k^pi:. the Aditgio in the opera * 4 
Daidanef\ Manes plaintfs," in B lo. 
“ CharnJmntinGabrict/e," a.song in Henri IV 
4 ‘ the overtui^of^nva. 
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[Concluded/torn Page 168 ] 

Thcrete [aside). Excellent, she betiays her¬ 
self ! , « 

Ihsule. And because I prefer reading to in 
needle, because 1 am able to think, relied and 1 
reason, the initiates of this’house have honoured 
me with the appellation of the little Semgne. Il 
is true, that 1 correspond rather seriously with a 
young philitophical friend of amine. Nowjae 
trank, you /ave heard many things to ray disad- 
vatitagejY No; well you may expect to hear 
tlurfir soon. « 

Suimil/r. Louise has .been represented, to me 
;n the most flattering colours. ✓ / 

• lit elite. And with great prafniely.il do not 
accuse Louise of any bad intention She is a very 
good housewife; Aiey say she is avaricious, but 1 
call her spariftjf deposit,on economy. Her wisl> 
of going to Paris, proceeds front a childish cu 
riosny ; her ca]>rites are amusing, and her coquetry 

i a simple and artle fiajj ys uem f pfeasing. 
^.t^Sainvil/e. It seems, however—. 

IJrtu/e. 1 fe.ir nothing from Agathe^ She is 
goodness itself; vet she was not always the shine : 
she has been young, handsome, am) haughty, and 
she thought to-diy that her Amazonian dress 
would work wonders. As to Pauline, she is not 
capable of planning tvil; all her science con 

* slsts in knowing how to wAep tor imaginary mis¬ 
fortunes. What a soul is hers ! Jioi? full of de¬ 
licacy, how teeming with exquisite feeling ! 1 
know who is my real foe. 

Sainmlle. Who tfceii ? • 

Ur.tu.le. Therese ; she is lively, talkative, and a 
little intriguing; but ’ti, a child, who know, not 
what,she says. She does not like me, wlulst 1 
lowlier sincerely. * •• * * ‘ 

Sain mile. \\ are skilful in pourtraying jour 
friends I 

Ursnle. Jtord help us*! ncyintfis perfe|t;J)ut 
you wi,lwft> settle jjere^antfit is necessary 1 should 
maka^wu acquainted with the nature of our 
?ety. The imperfections of his wards anrfc 
daughters, may be atybuted to MrJ Jaque- 
inin’s self-sufficiency. JpBecause his laidfprosper 
L ur^er liis care, he tho^ht the mindslf his young 
JjljMies would do th^same. My rabther acted 
Jffuich more wisely Avhen she sentvnt to a school 
I in town. ' 


Sainvile. Whe/c^ou have notlbeen an unpro* 
fitahh'sjuudent. J , 

Ur.tu^c. I have learned enough, perhaps, not to 
be out of countenance in\select party Hut no 
more of this. 1 have told you some truths of 
my friend,, only because 1 know they aie plan¬ 
ning something agniist me. You are fond ot 
botany, 1 h ive heaul 3 

Smnml/e Of bnatiy 3 • 

7 brrrsc (\ippiariiig). Ursule, your mother has 
sent fin you. * 

Urthlc Are you coming, Mr. S.iinville ? 

Thereto IV^y lather wishes to speak a few words 
with him. 

Uisulc Slay then; 1 am not one of those who 
invade the rights of others [ To Sainvtlle). Da 
nut make us wait, Therese, farewell, iny dear. 

, [P.nt. 

1 Sttnrille. What a wicked tongue this girl 

po-%psse,.* * % 

Thcu‘\c Ur strlc 3 ^ why you forgot; she is the 

best educatedwisest personr-but 1 leave you 
with yt)uY'7nend 0 * [Liif. 

Enter Corsignac. 

Suinulle Oh 1 my friend, what a mah^ious,, 
pedsiiTc, and disgusting being Uns*'# 

Cortignac. Del 1 not o il you ,he would feign 
any defect in plrav you 3 

So t nr ill e. To plea,® me 3 She emulovs strange 
meins trjsu- eeed in her purpose. Whiht Louise 
—but no ; our tAte*, our mrlinatoms are too 
dilferent. i must depart, and disippoint Mr. 
J.iquentin, nflto vainly expected t'l.s visit would 
have closed v/itjf a rfi u ri 'ge. * 

Cortignnc. No disappointment; l will marry 
Pauline She is ton romantic ; but 1 do not hope 
for a faultfess wife. t 

* Sawn tie. You yreajc Idee a man of sense; l * 
can smile at her literary mania, but Ursulo's 
slumberous tongue-. , , 

Enter Therese and Louise. • 

» ■» 

TKercje. Come in Lnui^, ,( To Sainrille.J f 
could not 3nd my father, and bring you my 
sister. < 

Cortisnac. Don’t hegtnto quariel,l begofyou. 
because you are not to be man and wife you need- 
not hate each other. 

0 [5i Ixeunt. Corsignac and Therese. 
Sainville. It fc then dcc|led that we do not 
suit each other. 
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l.t'vse. Have you not refused my falhei’s 
•ff'.r ? v,- L 

Satht die. Did *ou not tell hirjjf J was odious 
in your sight? % N* 


Louise H.id’yc 
anger .igm.st mej 
Sainville. He f 


not been the sole caffkeof his 

lew into a *pa?stoa bef<\e he 
rightly understood me, Recollect how frantHty I 
addressed you this morning, and the answ^ you 
• gave me. 

Louise. Wdl,*Sir, it is my turn to be frank, 
however ridiculous 1 may appear. Confiding in 
my f.itlu i’< chore, I felt disposed to es 4 eem you, 
wheixlie repoits l heard about you filled me with 
tenor. I wa- wrung, I should have trusted my 
father's powrSsi.tdi.ciimiiiation,and have mould¬ 
ed my inclnnt ons after those of the husband he 
destined for me. 

Sainville. It is I alone who will folfow your in¬ 
clinations. The sacr.fice of my taste and habits 
will never repay this enchaining acknowledge¬ 
ment of your sentiments. 

Louise. No ; n is I who will sacrifice mine. 
Wc will settle at Paris. 

StunriUc By your side, 4 shall even there find 
happiness. i <> 


Louise. We will mix iri~r;.t wn’M, and see a 
great deal of company.- 

Saint shall keep open house, for what 

would 1 not do to please you? 1 will try to anti¬ 
cipate and gr/itifv your least wishes. 

Lnittse. wl_', 1 havebutone; it is, thatamidst 
the noisy pleasures of the world, my husband 
should never cease lo love me: for 1 must not 

y * 

deceive you, 1 can renounce my most ardent 
hopes, bpt would feel very unhappy should I not 
be repaid with constant love, sTe satisfied with 
me, tf 1 forsake the country for you alone. 

SainvUle. It is I who mean to settle at Paris, 
solely on your account. 

Louise. Wliv, 1 have no desire of seeing Paris. 

Sainville. Audi delight to live in the country. 
There, far from ihe storms of a‘troubled 
*woild, in the arms of ■*. beloved partner, 
in the bosom of "\ y umify, t had dreamed of 
felicity. , f 

Louise What did Ur 6 ul 4 tell me ? 'v. , 

* Sainville Ursule! All is cleared tip. Oh, 
Louise! how happjt you have made ml. * 

Enter A a a the, Ledoux, Pauline, jjr quemin, 
and Corsignac. t 


Jar/uemin. Leave me alone, I am angry, he 
shall not slay with my daughter. 

Sainville. My worthy friend,«iny^dear Jaquc- 
min, how many exejises I ought to make for my 
conduct Louise aU^J I have been both deceived 
Our tastes, jpclinations, sentiments, are the 
same. 


Jaquemin This is very lucky indeed, Sir; but 
do y^iu not fear left—Oh! by heavens, i cannot 
keep any rancour; your hand, my son-in-law. 
(To Mr. T.edout ) Agatheis yours; Pauline has 
told me how she sympathise^ with you, Mr. 
Corsignac. But whqje is Therese ; 1 must make 
peace with her too ? 

Enter Therese. 

Therest. Ursule’s servant is come to fetch these 
two gentlemen. 

Jaauemin. Make their excuses, they dine with 
us; Sainville marries your stsfer, my two wards 
j have found husbands, and to-night the contracts 
will be signed. t 

Theresa. Oh, how glad I am ! Do you permit 
me to wute this good news to my cousin? 

Jaquemin. Assuredly, let lnm get-a holiday, 
and be present at the nuptials of otl ers, till his 
own turn shall come. 

CoestgnaS. Bravo, my dear gtiardiai.' The 
handsome Agathe with the good Mr. Ledoux ; 
the sensible Pauline with the tender Corsignac ; 
friend Sa' , nv)|le’‘wit!i the amiable Louise, will 
taste happiness. ‘The rr.ar'iage of the young 
Therese is now in perspective, and the wicked 
Ursule alone it husbandless. E. R. 


0 DKURY-LANE. 

On Tuesday, Sopterrili'.r’i'jth, a gentleman 
appeared in the character of Alonzo, in Pizan 
The chara'cter is very subordinate, and the per- 
fotmer was not much better —lie is equal, how¬ 
ever, to what he pretends to; and thus, in the 
present siate of the theatre, and constant rivalry 
for leading characters, will t .be more useful us he 
is less eminent. There is always wanting in 
both housesta contented race of steady subordi¬ 
nates, who arc willing to do the business they are 
hired for, and think as moderately of themselves 
as jhe public think. 

On October 1 st wa3 performed the School for 
Scan'kil. This admirable comedy is always seen 
with nfw pleasure; and the theatre has seldom 
been so destitute of^ilent as not to give full effect 
to its characters.—Of the exco’lence of Mrs. 
Jordan’L Lady Teazle we have ofu/i had occasion 
to jpe«‘; but, on Thuwday, October 1, her 
usual vivacity seemetT'v •’messed by indisposition, 
and her performance was less effective th*.* usual, 
i Wrouehton’s Sir P^er Teazle, is an adrnn 
piece o|actingf— If no^equal to King’s in his 
best dayf, it; is much siA;erior to his latter per¬ 
formance. f n those charSltcrs of comedy, such 
as Moody anrlSir Peter 7 Vae£v where the hum^r - j ' 
is strictly cokd from life, ann the^colours, su 
ciently brill^il, in their genuine purity, re- » 
quire no fuAeration front ^ artificial dies,-* 1 
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Wroughton succeeds as well as any performer of 
his time. \ 

Upon the part of Charles there has always bung 
a doubt. The#question ha. been after what 
model is it to be acted’—If the* polish which is 
required in a Valentine or a Mirabel be given to 
Charles, the humourj^lyroyed. The ordm.tiy 
gentleman of the st. ge, Is our old an hors have 
drawn him, i. toodry; and th#modern mai? of 
gallantry too gross The just performance of 
this character, therefore, hes between the ex¬ 
tremes of that refinement vtfnch belonged to the 
wit of Congreve,wind their consequent dryness; 
and the boisterous rampanry,and gross inel gance 
of the modern rake. Mad Charles been drawn 
after the model of Hanger he would have been 
execrable; if after Mirabel, dry The mixture, 
therefore, has been made with equal genius and 
knr.wUdgf of the taste of the'age. • 

The a»lysis of the character will explain how 
it shouj/ be acted. Charles should # be a ^entle- 
IflSn, bending to the relaxation of humour, and 
to some uf its more agreeable broadness^without 
any thing of grossness, or affegAuoirfof the an¬ 
tic. His humour should hj^e neitlyr trick no* 
extravagance, at the sayie time it should not be 
curbed for wanf of vivacity. It is given to him 
as a substitu& for wit,—as more* pleasing in As 
effect, and more agreeable to the taste of the age. 

Ellis’on’s humour is perhaps too solemn, and 
hiwordinary rcc : .f4u£^!,0» of # dialogu<; too labour 
for Charles ; but he is still far from displeasing 
in his pert. If not the best we have yen in the 
character, he must be pronounced the $est on 
the present stage. 

Dowton’s Sir Oliver is admirable. It is wholly 
unmixed with the ordinary dross; it is sterling 
truth; the strong iirfyrint of nature. It is hearty, 
generous, and open, wifli a full display of the 
natural turn of humour that^i.s given to the cha¬ 
racter. We confess that we never saw a repre¬ 
sentation of this character that pleased us so 
much. • • 

Barrymore’s Joseph was extremely respectable; 
and Wewitzer, in Moses, was admirable. * 

Tjie House has been crouded every night of 
pjg(formance. • • • 

Mis. Whitclick, the sister of Mrs. Siddons, 
appeared in^na beginning of the mopwi at this 
theatre. Jihe part ch/hsen,/or*her firstjappear- 
ance wjp the In ujiin iif*ilTi i Moore’s tragedy of 
Perg#1* 

trong resemblance 6f 
, other#ise~o{jthe same 
Je resembles 

|lt of Mrs. Siddon^ but it is inaldtble in the 
Swer tones. HerJgeneral appvaijlce, perhaps, 
•is somewhat »o matronly. Shells certainly an 
(Hi of sound sfnse, apd welly/ccftpHshed in 


•'“'Mrs. Whitelock is 
her sister; not so tall, I 
proportions in her: 




her art; she has not the sublitni'v, majestv, or 
pathos of her sister, but she has too mu- h genius 
•snd taste to h'vTflas ed wuh inediocritt. In a 
I word, hadp/uMrs Siddons enne nefore her,she 
would 'jjrie ranked wi h any t/rg r ■« tress of her 
time./Her reception was vorl fiattei mg 

A/oung larjgi the name If Lyon has made 
b(»/rstapp .trance ^ the di/rjeter of Bo'elta , 
m tlp« opera of Lm e it\a Village. She is a pupil 
of Corri. Her person i\g'od, her fjec handsome, 
and her manner is natural and; pie; hervoice* 
is a good soprano, ami of more compass and 
soundness than this specie, of voice m common 
possesses. From D. upwards to C downward^, 
there is no d> h> leney or abrup'lless; the s^ule is 
gvdu'ilf'a.id the rise and fall by an equal chain 
of harmony. Within this compass her notes are 
complete and musical 

Met professional education, however, seems to 
have been trusted to thmee, and though we un¬ 
derstand she still has a master, and an eminent 
oye (Corn), she has either not suffici inly pro¬ 
fited by his lessons, or, perhaps, has not received 
them long epough. Her great debciciv-y is in 
tl'At neces'arv embellishment which belongs 
'I qflu.dlyAto taste and*to science: y which the 
latter supplies its rudiments, ainf the former its 
regamt ion* * ■ , ^ 4 

We'^fe Rot ^ftow whs< we ^aerc some years 
simecontent with mere native, av^ifessional 
harmony. Singing is more of a science; and 
though a voice may lose us natural sim^city in 
superfluous embellishments, pursued 

to that extent as to become mere aitifice and 
trick; though singing may be degraded to a 
mere experiment oi* sounds, and the eml roidery 
be sufiared to obscure the canvas, it is*ncvoith©- 
less necessary iS give their proper vclue to lhat 
science and taste which the piesen 1 ..ge have so 
much improved, and which they now demand 
fiom every "ft iSfcss’ibnal singer. 

Here is the deficiency of Miss Lyon: she 
warns ta-te and refinement, boih of which sci¬ 
ence alone must supply: natuipl feeling gives^ 
(^little Singing jp a^Mvuch a study as acting; 

nature m iy give a person for tnirSISgeES'she gives 
laJoic", but art musr pccoitipli*h both. 

**lt was the want of a moderate portion of thij 
scienje wjitch occasioned Miss Lyon to fail in 
a song#which is almost always secure of an en¬ 
core; we inean the (t Travellers benighted.”— 
The deficiency spoiled ihe songs “ How 
blest the Maid whose bosom,” and “ Yeung I 
am.” In a word, this young lady has most ex¬ 
cellent natural endowments, and we venture to 
say, that sh4 wift even lead in her profession, if 
she endeavours tb accompliwi her-elf in that sci¬ 
ence and taste, without whipl^singing, in the 
present age, is not much regarded* 
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Dowton ii not mellow enough in the Jus - 



good actor will^have taste in extravagance. 

So good an acor as Dow'on, and one so tho¬ 
roughly fixed with the town, may\take the li¬ 
berty to nuke m laugh, an.d yet keep our good 
opinion. 

* X. 

CO VENT-GARDEN. t 

•On Monday, October 5 th, Mrs.dvddons came 
forward for the first time this season in the cha¬ 
racter of Queen Catharine, in Henry the Eighth. 
She was received with the welcome due t& her 
unrivalled talents, and performed her part with 
her accustom' d excellence. ‘ 

There is no performs nee on the stage* more 
highly finished than Kemble’s U'ont.iey: Heads 
it according to a just cor»q. ion of the character, 
and, at the swfe time, givf f(j!h>£fh*ct' to his 
hypocrisy*’rich in representation should always 
be sob'er and tranquil,) by the dignity of his elo¬ 
cution and the justness of his taste. In IVoolsey 
thet% .much pride for passion; too much 

coldness for declamation. The character, as it is 
written, and as the reader feels it, is admirable ; 
but the actor has to struggle with many difficulties 
in order to make it strike upon the stage. The 
display of those common qualifications which, 
from their impetuosity and natural strength, 
are sure to catch applause, mujjt here be re¬ 
pressed. A rant ora sneer are^caually fatal to 
the purity of the character—ToG proud and mys¬ 
terious for ordinary hypocrisy, too conscious of 
his own dignity, too cautious of his r%nk, for ex- 
itavagact feefing or turbulence, Waolscy, as a dra^ 
ma tic fJjaraj;ter..y>fif'ri* i i 300 ) for the display of 
level qualities only; and the stage effect of these 
qualities belong** to the province of judgmefi^apd 
of taste. Here tljen is the superiority of Mr. 
Kemble’s talent: To elevate to a«grat»d effect 
those parts of character, which comirfon minds 
exaggerate or distort, or mutilate, confound ; 
to distinguish the bousing line in pa*ts almost 
« identified by their closeness of contact,” and ' 


! ! make that conspicuous in style, which in matted 
seems general os'indifferent;—In a word, to act 
wiili a poet’s mind, and a rritic’s taste, is the just 
fame of this ynrtvalled performer. 

On Friday, October Qth, a ( gentleman of the 
name of Jone^ from the Irish stage, and of much 
provincial celebrityA •ani\ forward at this theatre, 
for the first time, iia the ch iracter of Guhlfinch, 
j in the Ho ad io*Ruin. We are somewhat inclined 
to quarrel with him for the choice of this part.; 
not because he succeeds Lewis in it, but because 
it shews an -evident want of taste, and of the pro¬ 
per pride of genius in an actor, to venture j the 
success of a fir.rt appearance upon a character 
which is so divided between buffoonery and farce, 
so equally shared by nonsense and vacuity, that 
you scarcely know what a man is fit for when hi 
excels in it; whether for a puppft-shew or a 
st’ge. " ' », 

Lewis indeed is an exception ii these cha¬ 
racters There is something so dive ting in his 
extravagance, so ingenious in his folly, fb'm it 
may tie -aid of him, as of Nat Lee’s poetry, that 
its madness is^s iverit. With all our respect for 
Lewis, Lowevorf^vc still wish him to stand singlt. 
Let the breed perish 'rfitli the parent;—wonder¬ 
ful indeed fgr its novelty, and for that alone; but 
1 like those monsters of ’■unan procreation, to 
which nature gives birth once, and which (by 
that Miflexible decree which sustains the order, 
the unifoimity, aud”'j*. r -' rrL-.ses and ktt.ds of 
animal life),‘•he never suffers to propagate tlje-..- 
selv^s ;-let it pass into our museums as a curi¬ 
osity, and let wonder and not imitation bow down 
before it. 

To be plain, however—to see this gentleman, 
a man of well reported talent, and suge accom¬ 
plishment, plunging into the wild absurdity and 
coarse extravagance of this part, gave us serious 
paiir. We caki speak of him, therefore, but by 
guess, just as we describe things seen in a fog.-— 
But when we speak with uncertainty, we are 
(round to fce liberal. ’ 

tylr. Jones, then, has st good figure for the 
stag^an easy and accomplished manner; a mu¬ 
sical vpice, though somewhat inarticulate and in- 
comple'e t in its Vpper notes ; ( a good iro. ttpid 
mirier, something between insurance and mo- 
destykand in the mid-way of cor. jdy and farce. 

• H« was extremcV-we'll received ; ud when we 
see him in a 1 part wnren .w 'in judgt. and com¬ 
prehend, we shall decide upon the rantt w rought 
to hold *• ' 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 


No 1 .—An E\ enibg Dress. No. 3. 

, , . , . 1 A rourul gown of Fifnch cambric, a walking 

A imiiid train gown <* clear muslin, or Itno, |! , » , , , „ , . • . 

, , , l, length, oriuifienied at the fo"t with muslin ill 

over white! s.imu, rjniliouic'.l in a snail pattern, , , . . . . 

, . , , , • , , #. roversejJ imoke s: a short full sleeve*, with lone 

and ornamented at thtf feet and round the bosom |l ,, , ... , . 

, *. ,, , , , j. a. 1 1 iork i-\'i {’loses •movefile ilb.%r, rrathing to- 

with insets ol rold, or mloured v _*l*■-1 - a lull | , , ■ , 

I ward* ti*e Mgr* cl Ihe sleeve (but the Ion;’ plaited 


puff'd sleeve trimmed with the same, and ga- ,, 

, . . , sleeve i> considered as more appropriate to this 

thciwd in ihecen'ie of the aim wih a input stud II , _ .... , 

x, ... , li style of costume). A Helmet hat of badtet wil- 

Kroocti and finings to correspond. Hair con- i 

j low, ornamented wi'h amher-r'*oured ribband. 
s|i ’ 

and a small sun-flower, or tie mi sturtion wreath in 

ormge co- 
worn in 


finings to corres 
filled close behind, and formed in irregular curl* 


on the crown and forehead, with a h w neidu'erit I' . , . ’ 

, , , , ! front. A Jong Angola shiwl, a deep c 

ringlets on the Leir sole ; a di idem u-l<i-Clthtt‘ic, I 1 , , , , , , , , 

b ’ ’ 1 lour, with shaded fnaoe and border: 

_ .. j ..a _u *. .. r.i l. ^ ....... . ?.l 11 1 Wk * 


composed of wrought gold ainl fine peall ; gold | 
elastic, topiz, or peail necklace. Indii long 1 
shawl, of a flame, or orSngei oiour. White satin | 
*shoes, and gloves of French kid. i 


No. 2 —A Morning, or Walking Dress. 

A plain round gflwn of French qpnibuc, 5 
walking length, scolloped at the feet; a jdain 
square bosom, embroidered at the tilge. * A 
French coat of purple velvet, with king Spanish 
*leevi;f finished all round with a "border tomposed 
of shaded chenille. A Yeoman hat of the saihe 
material, turned up in front in a triangular form, 
finished at the extreme edge with a border the 
same as the coat, and ornamented on ills crown 
with a laised button and rich cord and tassel; a 
jp* die of purple ribband terminated with thesime. 
Purple velvet, or kid shoes, and York tan gloves. 
With this dress is usually worn an emlmiidcrcd 
.'shut, with Vandyke ruff, ora chemi.eue of twill 
BHinbric, or small quilted satin, trimmed n-fa- 
pnijitaire, * 

• A«. SXftl. IW.. UJ. 


die Russian style A gold neck-chain, and heart 
with patent springf which, when pressed, opens 
and discovers the eye of your lover, relative, or 
friend, beautifully executed on ivory, and finished 
with an enamelled border. Shoes^i'Mack velvet, 
or purple kid, with velve| bindings, and tied 
with amber nbbhnd. 

No. 4 .—-Walking Dr£ss. 

A round cottage*gown of jaconot, or japan 
muslin, made high in the ne^k, y th long twist* 
ed'slccve, and full tops} front of the waist de¬ 
signed in a neat r>>ttern of satin-stitch and open- 
hems, and oilmen ted round the bottom with 

9 f • • 

fluted muslitl A slouched hat of satin straw, 
or impenal clip, with a figured silk handk^chief. 
,a bright (*nquelu:ot, fornjed in bows on the crown, 
and brought under the chin A military scarf of 
double elastic knitting, twisted once round the 
throat, crossing the back and bosom, with the 
ends thrown m graqgful negligence over the right 
arm. Shoes of crimson, or light brown velvet; 
and gloves of York tan, or pale brown kid. 
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GENER/L OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE MOST SELECT AND ELEGANT 

FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. 


The varied tints of the cickening foliage 
proclaim the decline of the'Vegetable world, a id 
nature gradually sinks into her annual rest The 
advanced state of the season has impelled the 
migration of our fair fashionables from their 
summer rambles and autumnal haunts; and we 
find them daily resorting to their mother country, 
the metropolis. The reanimated aspect of our 
popular streets and squares, bear semblance of 
the return of hospitality ; while taste and fashion 
dispense their numerous treasures, and announce 
the appioach of the Loves and the Graces. The 
rich genius of invention was never more apparent 
than in the present diversified offerings which are 
exhibited at the shrine of fashion and elegance. 
Beauty asks not now in vain the aid of external 
ornament—a multiplied collection is before her, 
and she has only to select with judgment and j 
combine with effect, to appropriate her oujward 
appearance so a« to form a prepossess 1 ng speci¬ 
men of internal loveliness and wofth ; the por¬ 
trait of our country women will thep be complete. 
Reverting tcT*h.s end, we fell. itaCe the moderate 
extension of the waist, and the advanced and 
increased shading of the bosom. We aie friends 
to an appropriate and correct distinction, and j 
wish not the Lust and arms to be completely 
covered in the evening costume, we are desirous 
only that the nicely pound medium which blends 
taste with delicacy, and fcshion with decorum, 
should be at all times preserved. t 

MosJ prudent this, and mutt discerning she, 
Who thus the secret keeps of pleasing ; 

Thus shall y/» keep the hearts/hy charms have 
won. ' 


In our last Numbdr we gave a full description 
cf the Rugen mantle, or Swedish wrap; this 
elegant and hovel article still retains its place 
among those females of* rack and fashion who 
pride themselves on a tasteful singularity. We 
have now, however, to (jdd several other articles 
in this line, which are equally eminent in fashion¬ 
able notoriety. The mantle'SNsckrlet kersey¬ 
mere, reaching fo the feet, with a ,ngh standing 
collar,/.-unfilled round the throat wijh a rich cord 
and tinsels, which reach to the bottom of the 
waist. These cardinals, or mantles, are trimmed 
entirely round with scarlet velvet, laid flat, of 
about a nail in depth, and Are particularly dis¬ 
tinguishing, appropriate, andjsecoming. 

French coals, or pelisses, are not now permitted 
to reach the bqttom of the petticoat within a 
quarter of yard. They are at this season worn 
open, in the robe style, with chemisettes d-la- 


\mihtaire of white satin, figured silk,'or twill 
J cambric ; they are composed chiefly ot veil el, a 
j puipie or flame colour, and tr.mmed with mole 
j skin or swansdown, and some are formed of white 
[ satin ; but this falter article is appropriate only to 
| the curriaec costume. We have seen several 
cyits of light blue sarsnet ; but such habits we 
cannot recommend, either as onn-.i-.tcnt or be¬ 
coming ; light blue is too chilling a colour for 
an autumnal ejection, ami single sarsnet of too 
slight a texture to convey an idea of comfort or 
utility. Hats of the Yeoman form, with iriangu- 
, lar fronts, formed of velvet, quilted sa'in, or scailet 
kerseymere, checked with white satin or velvet, 
are new and elegant articles. The edge of these 
hats are ornamented similar with the tiimming 
which finishes the pelisse, or mantle. Morning 
bonnets of the Cottage, or Scotch form, com¬ 
posed of the satin-straw, are gencially esteemed; 
and a few Spanish hats of the same, together w itli 
those of imperial chip, with full corkscrew edges, 
omaniented with an autumnal flower in front, are 
observable in carriages. The Nun’s hood, the 
cap and mob Anne Bolevn, with small half 
handkerchiefs variously*disposed, form the most 
distinguishing covering for the Head in this line. 

In full dress, the hair with wreaths, floweis.and 
ornaments in jewellery, is considered as most 
fashionable. The veil is now entirely laid aside 
as an head-dress; frut we think oui elc^unte^ will 
find no decoration more interesting or becoming. 
Thejcisu considerable variation m the articles of 
gowgs and robes since our last communication. 
Morning dresses are chiefly composed of cambric, 
or jaconot muslin ; and the ivaist and sleeves are 
worked in a small but full pattern ot embroidery- 
in saun-stuch and oper.ihems. Mull muslin, 
with the raised coraf spot, finished at the feet 
with a similar beading, terminating at the extreme 
edge with a narrow Vandyke lace, is an article of 
considerable attraction. With these dresses are 
iLorn the full plaited, or scnplice sleeve, which 
is gathered at the wnst in a deep cuff, and trun- 
merirwith a Vandyke lace. The bosom is made 
to sit close to the form, and is gored with the 
same cor*.', beadtlig as ornaments the dre* ; for 
an evening it is tut low round the neck, and 
worn with a simple tucker of Vandyke late; if 
.worn as a morning habit, it is either made high 
in the neck and finished with a deep Vandyke 
ruff u la Mary Queen of Scots , or the throat and 
bosom is covered with a chemisette, or embroider¬ 
ed shirt. This chaste ornament, so long and so v - 
justly esteemed for its delicacy and utility, is now- 
worn with a double plaiting of Vandyke muslin, ^ 
forming a very high and stiff frill, which sits rlosvgj. i 
round the throat, and is sloped to a point at t^iq 
chin. The winged luff fo)rins a dignifced aAd 
fashionable appendage to the evening dress. For’ 
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short sleeves we know of none*more select th^n 

the double Yandvke ; the crescent sleeve, and 

the full puffed s'e Are, formed in tlyee divisions, 

with bands of lac^'tteedle-woik, silver, or gold. 

The fronts of dresses are general!y*cut to fit the 

form ; and where the bust is finely turned, we 

know not of any fashion w^ich rjjin be more ad* 

vantageous ; but to a spare figure we recommend 
• #1 
a little more embellishment. Round gowns are 

now so construited by the French*gores, as to 
have no gathers at the bottom of the waist. Pljid 
ribands and scarfs hflve been introduced within 
this last fortnight; the latter is twisted round the 
throat, crosses the bick, and falls in irregular 
lengths down the figure in front, the ends finished 
with correspondent tassels. The long India shawl 
of crimson, or orange, is much uscjl as an evenu^; 
wtap We never recollect the period when the 
varied and tasteful disposition of this graceful 
ornament produced so attractive and bfccommg 
an elhet. French aprons are less distinguishing 
than formeily, and (ireeian drapery of airy tex¬ 
ture, gives place to the pliant«md graceful folds 
of'^atn, kerseymere, and velvet, more appropriate 
for the season, Amid-t fhc most fashionable 
articles in trinkets we observe the, Paroquet 
brooch, as an»orname*t at once beautiful and 
unique, it has scarce any competitor. Coral or¬ 
naments, together with bright amber, deeptop«z, 
and gjrnets, variously designed* are in general 
esteem; and shells set m gold, as brooches for 
gowns, and in bandeaus, and diadems fiSr the 
hair, are amidst the fashionable display. The 
Pigeon brooch (this emblematic ornament which 
so recently graced the bosoms of our fair fashion¬ 
ables) has in a great degree been exploded for the 
above-mentioned more novel ornaments. Can it 
be judicious thus to banish the turtle from its 
nest? Shoes are now chosen of white, orange, 
crimson, or green velvet; for the streets, black 
and brown of various shades. The new colour 
for the season is a shading of orange and jtcarlet, 
blended so as to represents bright flame, or pal§ 
crangecolour. Thetartan plaid is just introduced, 
and it is jhought will retrain a favourj'e durjng 
the wint^ft. Purple, crimson, morone, aifd dark 
green, have also their share in a fashionable sclec-' 
lion. 


LETTER'ON DRESS. 

Epistolary display of the Taste and Fashions for 
Lie Season, communicated in a letter from Eliza 
to Julia 

.Mir dearest ju i.i a, Portman-squase. 

.» Wf left the hospitable and elegant mansion 
ofi rlejilcy-Grove only three days since ; so that 
’'jfcid.d thP-rarlf arrivals in the metropolis you 
will see announced that of my uncle’s family. 
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Sen-able as we all proless ourselves to the plea¬ 
sures of a London residence when autumn’s 
beauties fade, and drooping nature mourns her 
sad decline, yet we should have continued a few 
weeks longer in that abode of splendour and fas¬ 
cination, but business of an urgent nature called 
any uncle to town, atid though somewhat too 
early, i»y aunt proposed we should complete the 
family cavalcade So here we ate again, my dear 
Julia* joining the fashionable tinting; and here 
1 am destined to remain during the winter, it 
being resolved that i quit not these kind relatives 
itill 1 have assisted at the wedding of my cousin 
Mary, who is to become :he bride of Lord L——. 
M———, early in the spring. With this splendid 
match in view, we promise ourselves a most bnl- 
liant winter campugn. I shall endeavour to 
atone for my lengthened absence fiom friendship 
and Julia, by continuing to transmit her pro¬ 
gressive accounts of our movements, and by a 
detail of such fashionable descriptions as shall 
continue her unrivalled in taste and elegance 
amidst the b< f/citifTiuro, l have pledged my¬ 
self neter to allow my pleasures to infringe on 
the sScred clai*ns of relative »fkct*oif, or to 
weaken those cords which bind me to friendship 
and you. * ^ • 

We have been three days in town—have vi¬ 
sited all the fashionable shops, purchased many 
fashionable articles, been once to the theatre, and 
last night sported with the gay tljfong at Lord 
M——’s splendid ball. Five hundred cards were 
issued on the occasion; and four sets arranger^ 
themselves for the waltz, ie#K, and cotillions, 
dressed m the true Arcadianstyle; while the more 
steady nyniflhs appeared in velvet, satin, or cloth 
of so fine a textuietliat its folds, varying*vith 
each motion of the figure, exhibited at once the 
most expressive grace and novel etepince. You 
know, dear Julia, how immediately my spirits 
rebound at the s^und of sprightly music, and 
how completqjy my heart is in unison with rny 
heels when a ball is the order of tlfe evening. 
Aim} and myself did *>ur*best; we passed art 
evening highly-gratifying, and footed it with a.I 
our 1 yurts. Here was the few ftade bride, Lady 

L-, ami her sister in-law, the Honourable 

Mi-s C- W—-both meteors that blazed 

1 with no ordiifery|ustre last winter afhtdst the /taut 
ion, attracting nilmerousspatksof fashion in Vieir 
train. Matnmony (so awtul in its nature) lias 
n^t rendered her Ladyship either sober or sad ; 
for she danced and trifled with infinite spirit, and 
looked beautiful as eve?. The display of English 
heroes was as great this evening as that of Bmish 
beauties. Amidst the former was the far-famed 
defender of Acre, who has been so often the sub¬ 
ject of your enthusiastic panegyric, lhad never 
before seen him; and as you admire him through 
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th ■ medium oi reported excellence, independent ; A ustria to his buck elect. With tin • »*re .s Mary 
of personal knowledge, 1 piopose convey i.ig you intends weinng her hair fancifully disposed, and 
by the next jacket, the most accurate likeness i hat , ornamented yith a dud m of*bnlha:its u-lu-L'hi- 
vi as cvm t.iKKii of this celebrated hero; it is a I near, with earrings and tu;c"'-Jj' e to correspond, 
broiwa n.td il, with his name l^sir Sidney Smith) | At the ball, fast evening, w.oe several dancing 
engraved in the Roman st^le around the Jrgad ; j dtesses made simply round, .-’id formed of blos- 
anu on ’he reverse is a triumphal crown, enur*' •°nm, white, or, amby satin, deenuted at the fee*. 
elmg the appropriate motto of “ Ccutti ifi‘ l.nm ” | and round the bosom and sl-eves with Vandyke, 
As many of our fair Tiuro iiiends will probably! or scolloped lace. This last-mentioned orna- 
wish to possess the rcsembhuit e of a hero of so] incut is nowf however become so general that it 
much worth and valour, 1 uilljmt tell you ihat wall soon decline in fashionable estimation, 
the medal is soi I at lli> mo krate [Hire ol lialf-a- Amidst the builnilt throng’ assembled this even- 
guinea, alLuidBell’s, Bookseller, irnpolr-i>iii.i?t,« mg, J was much struck with the beauty and 
Cavendish-square ; and is ci n-ileied one of the sir guhr appearance of two voting women rlres--cd 
most classic and sinking likenesses that ever came in ,light mourning ; and who 1 aft’ rward-- found 

from the hand of a medalist. »,> be tlv two Misses .1--s, who were the 

1 suppose, Juli-i, 1 should not be forgiven were reigning Ar//r } at Cheltenham and Worthing 
I to C 0 i.cli.da til's »I rstla without s„\ mg some- during the sea-on, Tluirattirethiseveningcon- 
thmg on the siuq'(L of prison il decoration. A si-ted uf a round toon dress of black gnssunrr 
long list of observations to this effect will ihere- s.ftm, rising to the edge of the throat, where it 
fore be < liclosed for \ oor edification ; and I shall finished in a kind of net k bat. 1, formed of three 
occupy the remainder uf this Loti r w.th a f. w row; of line pe.ui A line sdver filagree net was 
chon e rksi riptu/lis, v.hich you may consi.iei n ; e\t< nek d over ilia bmt ill fiont, somewhat like 
chi t (Papincs of taste* and la-iiiwii.j M.nv h.is | the hdis worn by th ’ aniicnts; ar-i it was ten li- 
tliis moment received fiom her mtUmera Ca-.au k |l natid at the bottom ftf the want with an rkistic 
pclis'e of white satin, tuiuine^ with .gossamer jj ban I, and,largo aco.n tas-ck r.f >tlv. r 'in these 
fur; it t; tjxi^e without a tmpe* and Hyw; open j! dresses were attach d t>>e long lb.hop sleeve 
in fiont, with a College vest of the same With |j like thu.>’ dti ady des< ,i.i d as i hn-di by Mary, 
this elegant and fashionable coat she is to have jj exCept that these wr r ■ of plain Ft'-ndi lawn, 
the new/ Sultam hat, composed of the same m.t- j! dealer than any I have mr b fore ser a, and 
terial; it is ifVrncrl up in iront, in the form of a ; plnt/d witluhe utmu-'t ihdiracy. On thru heads 
crescent, lined With bright amber v lvet, and !; tl tv (vote turbans of grrv el. imbrev, thickly 
ornamented with an Angola feather of the same h I'ru-tid wnh silver; the .'Vi were foeilully dis¬ 
colour, or with a wreath of the. s’uition flower. JJ posed, y”t mudi m the Indian style But the 
My cunt has presented me with a pelisse, and |i mo-1 attrac live pot of ibis i.g ri ..ling co.innic 


Vtat of similar construi t.oy, but composed of ;i wa, a .li.rus.tlem rn-\ny, fo:r.’ > ' t ;!n h id, called 
vield v du' 'iiii. i’icU with mole km. Mv bat, !' I r t</v\ 0 o.-v. Tins ro", r\ w c..-i,i n.nnd the 

/ , i . v # 


how, 1,1! os ii a 
foi m .1 r ,*l in ly of ■. |v • 


■ o un N'l.uv',, being |j nc k, u.H'hcd a quailer i y n ! in b v the waist, 
loljiio ..f i iv |, he,a, run* from 1 b.* e, litre w...'as,. «,l d the R« d Cio,» 


cm''iou. 11 • I «iL 111• c I tre > w! u; il I ,‘i,i. i.p) io ! of the Kmndiis of S» Job 


a fan. y hio'ji rt a pal, ini'jcr i ion/, wit'ia !' c> !ri me edge of win; u iiiirq; an doer Id emble- 


coid > 1 1 l.i|stl o;n imvpini.g tjt • ( town. Mw ■ matic of the Koran, tending to -hew ’he supre- 
l.as Old i daui'.t uperb ro'’cof t!i, i.aest Hanu - n> >■ v ' f ihe Ciintian f s i, 1 1 over fh.toj Mahomet, 
rolon.id clo h (whit b •. ti nv b, c ,nie ( me the j White satin slippc r-,, wove ,n a patti rn of fdagtee, 

rage a un mgs l F- i^i uc. of onk and t,. t ); it is ' oi reck wi t k m silver^ with Opera fans of carved 

eni JOiidcre.l m a n< b •■d.l ntd. r wtm.1 t'o’su .in ambr r,®comph ti d tins singularly -ttra 1 Mve ros- 
suid Ijiwin ft buttuns dov^i tig- h.o cwi’ligohl ;[1ui!U\ l 1 iguje to voursi If, dear Julia, two girls 
butt its, and i row ol tlm sa.gti, ,n ■':> d do vu of uncommon bi autv, of graceful air and stature, 
tire h nit of tlm » o i. It h s T :®rig Bi,hop’s 1 iluis .sttn'-d ; and wohd< r not that thev were the 

rdu'-^e ol the I’li'.’ifst F •.'b 'avfu, srripcd, and ! reignmg p!'nets of the evening—Adieu! 1 leave 

flin.lv plaited be ween*eu s-'u|ir H l-g.itlier^l , you,'h’cir Inellil, imprest with their lliiagrs, and 
into an embroi le ed w,, bold, abev.- which is ! h steil to bid you a good night, 
seen ike new I.udovica b.aci-l.-, < f i -mulu mu- j tver your 

slruction with those presented by the Emperor of I ELIZA. 


Toulon: Pitafctl hy nml for 3 . Bt lc, Snufham nOm-strett, Strnjid, f k()7. 
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M A U I \ l„OUTS \ Josip ITIN A.tllC QtlCCll 
Dowager, Regent of tin* kingdom of Etruiia, 
was horn at Madiid on the 17th of Juh, 
17-S', and is the daughter of CTiu*les«lV. 
King of Spain, and of lus Queen LduFa 
Mai la T lieic'-’a, born a Princess of Parma. 
She was married to her liist cousin, the late 
King of Etruria, on the 25th of August, 
•1705. They were berth descendants of 
Philip V. the giandson of LguisTX.IV. and 
made by him a King of Spain, and acknow¬ 
ledged as such by England and all other 
countries by the treaty of Utrcchj; in 17lS. 

After the series of victories won over .the 
Cleimans in ISoO, the French (ioverndient 
resolved to change* the yyantl duchy of 
Tuscany into a kingdom, and rdlvard the 
promptitude with which Spam had made 
peace by granting tfoe crown of Etruija 
to a Spanish piince. The treaty of bune- 
ville sanctioned’the asc ension of tlic In¬ 
fant of Spain to the Etmiiaji throne, aud 
the silence of all the soveieigns «f Europe 
acknowledges the legitimacy of the new 
\ monarch’s title. 

( The virtue and mildness of the royal 
copple, vanquished the prejudices which 
1 their liew subjects could not refrain from 


anii ni,l S> :lr, d i» a shm t time 
king* cl,t reigned throngh *| R . 
In 


peace 

whole 


of her f i" s lancet mourned the I„ss 
'mild ai l,,d - lie w<* a man <»f a WOdt 
supeist'nfht'Hion, amhitiousand tin,I'd 
ness of liP'd involute, hut the niiUJ- 
at the age pcraiid his untimely death, 
sincerely re'D^two, caused hiyi ,/ n be 

Louis II. be* He left a son, rh a rle s 
I7!)9, and a ^ the 2 Qd «jf December, 
after bis feather, bom some months 
and the Queert son succcedeTl him 
Queen Regent cBger*was proclaimed 
When Bonapafis minority, 
p»rial thione, it k aiccncVd the i m - 
Eugcnius d* 1 Beau ted that he sent 
of the rgyaj Widow; to ask Jhc hand 

rcfusal - tuned a polite 

Secured from the fei . 

by the same hand th*at Sign enemies 
cieated kingdoms, this turned and 
all the blooming hours o dedicates 
strict performance of the^t], a 
station, and all Iter cares to 0 f j, er 
of Iver subjects and the edun eri > v 
children. £ 
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• v.Wii.iNA; or, ;:*!i: Russian dauititf.ii. 

ANOTHER HISroHV Or THE RUSSIAN J.AOY \V1I if II wASINSFliTCD tft OUR LAST MAGAZINE,,' 

AS VERSIFJEll BY MR. .MEVRY. 


• SINCE the foregoing story tas written we 
have discovered a poem on ihe same subject, hf 
the late IVIr. Robert Merry, who published it m 
in 1787; of winch we shall give a copious ac¬ 
count, a- it has become extremely scarce. 

It is entitled, “Paulina; or, the Russian 
Daughter;” and is comprised iff a thousand and 
ten lines, tlividrd into iwo parts. The motto we 
have taken a* selected by the poet. 

In the Preface he says:—“As the affecting 

and extraordinary combination of circumstance? 

J % 

that ovirvt helmed the unfortunate Paulina, ap¬ 
peared tg upon first hearmg^not unworthy 
ef the generous sympaihy of A British public, 1 
cause<l,a sniiplii relation of ti^isame^o bn pun'-d 
in a l.taTdon newspaper,* in* the nicy, ill m .Sep¬ 
tember, 178'j What impression .that account 
made 1 know not, but 1 hope it was not such as 
to render improper this attempt of Heating the 
Subject in verse. And 1 trim the ensuing pages 
may in some degree *< rve to show', dial unremit¬ 
ting parental severity tends to excite m youthful 
minds a fanil terror,•which the weakness of na- 
tffre is unable to encounter, an^ ivliuh often- 
f^nes the maturity of®reason and reflection is 
insufficient to overcome. Front tins 'tory also 
we ntjy^ie taught to consider, that confidence 
and security are not for mortals ; ih.u the most 
pure of heart,•the most noble of sentiment, and 
the most innocent of inteifiioii, arc hourly liable 
to be involved in all the hotrors?>f guilt, infamy, 
and despair, fron^the mere op-ritiofl of human 
imbecility, and a hapless train ol unforeseen 
events. • Several # person> of character and dis¬ 
tinction in RussA have given testimony to the 
realitv of the transactions which 1 have endea¬ 
voured tfidcgciibc, and which lta|»[jj;ned in a re¬ 
mote part of that extensive empirl .” # 

4 The story m the poem varie.-fioin that already 
given. We sh.dftAI part of it in the Poet’s own 
words, with a few lm - in pfose neces»ary to, 
connect the selections, which also include the 
- variations. , 

« For twice nine summers had the matron’s care 
Tojrv’rv virtue train’d the plfcnt fair; 

Afttsf fvelve moons had sadly waned away. 
Since i| th^1*b that friend, that mother lay.” 


j * One mocjfdight evening, whilst walking on the 
tetrace, shd heard a plaintive love-song addressed 
to her in a manly voice, 

1 “ The youth advanc'd before th’astonish'd maid; 
l ■' romijjf Ins limbs no wint’ry robe was cast 
pT’ oji[A>se the fury of the searching blast, 

| But m dr spite of cold, his bosom bare 
Betray'd a careless desolation there.” 

w A^lls stie perceived more distinctly as he ap¬ 
proached llie terrace, by means of the light in her 
| chamber She find- lnm to be her lover, Mar- 
1 k»f. Whilst slu* was conversing with him a 
s.orm arises. 


— - -“ The argent merm relire c . 

And in a cfbud eollecis h-r mintic fires; 
CViifusion leigns, and Terror’s monster form 
j| S'a Iks in the uproar of ihe coming storm, 

| Ht- arrowy sle».t the genius of the pole 
Shoots luuuus f r'h, and ir.mt’ring thunders roll. 
While yitli red glam c his eye-balls, flash around, 
Aiff. the broad lustre glows upon the ground ; 
The forest groans, and every beast ot prey 
Hies to his wonted covert faraway ; 

The atarlled peasant shurid’nng m his bed 
Doubts the weak structm a of th’ uncertain shed.” 

Sheintjjtcs him in 

“ Seek, if thtfli canst, a welcome shehpr here. 
Nor -hall to-night my father’-steps invade 
Jhc sacred transport of a faithful maul. 

Tir’d with a spoilsman’s toil amid the snows, 

Ha early sought refreshment from repose, 
Anfffar, his chamber on the southern side 
From.niine Jbng.flpssages and halls divide; 

Nor is th? terrace high, and love has wing., 

O^er ev’ry human boundary he springs,” 

• He climbs a spreading fir-tiee, and from it» 
branches 

“ Springs to Paulma’s arms, and clasps her round. 
Sooths with a fond re-pect her wak’ning fears, 
And on her while hand melts in rapt’rous tears. 
Tells of the long-felt pang- that lore his breast, 
Days mark’d with woe, and nights unkaown to 
rest. 

His eyes o’er all her timid beanies rove 
In sweet delirium of extatic love ; ' 
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H is plighted faith with solemi^ oaths he gives j | Now on her tei race wildlv rushing forth 
As solemn she lus plighted f nth receives. # To rourt the icy fury of the myth, 

In whisp’ring joy the rapid moments glide, Her fev'rish bosom only seems to find 

lie looks the husband, and she similes the btide ; | A burning torrent m each passing wind: 

‘I it happier scen^'their active fancies stray Oft to Alexis, with imagin'd bliss,* 

Tlie hop’d Elysium of a future rfty.” She madly kneels, and gives th’ unauswer'd kiss; 

This concludes the fust part; the second begins VJ nle m,s '‘ ,!l * d > J ! ,d awh,h s " e,,c * 

Vuh rccoiiniuig her convocation with Ma.koff She dotlL,i; ’ she lov?5 » she ho l ,e *. ai,d fa, » ls be * 
fc.. „ , . , , • tween,” 

^ But oh ! wit it horror seiz d her ctuiv’rine heart. I 


Hut oh ! wh tt horror seiz’d her quiv’ring heart, 
What-uuprov'd anguish of distressful small, 
Whci*on the steps that to h®r chamber lead 
She stilting listens to her father’s tread; • 
With om-sticteh’d „rm, and terior-r«Uing eye, 
Perce ives his steady pace sftll winding nigh. 

And dts'itute cfev’iy wish’d relief, 

She stands a marble monument of gnef; 

Mem tune Alexis more attentive care 
Obs-eiv’d o chest that lime was Awuld'ring tfftre. 
Within the stifling void his limbs he threw, 

And era it clos'd sigh’d forth one deep gdieu.J 

Her father enters, hai ,h!y exclaiming, 

■ . “ r i hou toimcnt rd mv life, 

Thou fiviitg vmbl.mc'* of m? luted wife. 


vVh v, tuns ili .torb'd at nudnight’s peaceful hour, j t ,rtl d^away, yet as turn d would leer; 
ibun'.t tluiu obliuout 'locus consoling pow’r •” | An?l by the faery glance too plftniy*>how d 


Thou (mug vmblnice ; >f m? luted wife, 

Wh ;, tints disturb’d at nddnight’s peaceful hou 
Sbun'.t thou obliyout deep's consoling pow’r 
Hut thou, whet* all tile living niock*thu dead, 
Mr astir’-,1 th? chamber with unquiet trcid. 
Perha])S some lawless flame usurps thy breast, 
Some youth, ilio’ ..hsetit, still di.turbs thy r*-st; 
Nay, sitctt are female ait., this i hest may hold 
Same base seducer, r.oiw adveut’rer bold.” 


J.t dawn of day she goes tosee^ the porter, who 
is lltUb desenbed : — 

Datk wcfliis brow, and notone gleam of grace 
Play’d on the surly features of his face; * 
His pallid c) t: balls shot a villain’s guse. 

Mingled with abject cunning’s hateful ravs ; 
Norohr Ins brows were Tune’s white honours 
shed, 

Bui half forift’d gray temp'd a sallow red; 

No pleasing ai cents glided from his tongue. 

Like age he seem’d that never had been young; 

\ et ofr his eye would send unholy tires. 

That low laseiviotisne-, . lone inspires ; 

, For when he sfw Paulin iN fomi appear, 


That brutal passion in his bosom glow’d. 

But most cold avaijce lus though*! ijoh fin’d 
And stifl’d ev’ry virtue in his mind.* 

She implores relief, and tries to engage him to 
bear the body away and inter it^ He, far from 
being moved by her supplications and her dis- 


Hecontinues to scold and threaten the young j tress, threatens to acquaint her faiher immedi- 


lady till lie is tired, and then leaves her.—The 
poet now invokes his Muse:— 

“ Come now, distracted Muse——— 

Inspire my so; I’wmg v?rse, winch sirives to show 
•Thu start of anguish, and the shriek of woe, 

The pray’r half-utter’d, and the l@nr half shed. 
When htst Paulina found her lover dead ” 

“ Nor would she think it true, but ask’d him wl^’ 
So cold his hand, and so unmov’d Inssoye’ 

Satd that the bitter tempest now was o’er, . 
Her father gone, and he need sleep no mor<?. 

But soon returning reason bacjpJter*ktlow« 

The wffde-etnbrat tug agony of woe; * 

II r bosom rose convulsive, the thick sigh * 
S f uck m her thro it with jiasston’d ecstaev ; , 

* And i-,’ she cried, ‘ that noble spirit Hod ? 

O let me also join (he sacred dead !’ 

Then sudden sunk to momentary rest, 

Cold on her dear Alexis’ colder breast. 

Alas ! reviving sense awak’d her care 
\ To deeper horrors of sublime despair; 
l To dire perfection of excessive pain, 

' To weep, to pray, to think, to feci in vain. 

Ofie v^liile she melts, then stiff its into stone, 
Now mingles laughter with her maniac moan; 
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ately with the terrible event, and concludes, 

• 

“ Unlessfihou willing cnin’st my bed to tthare. 
Unless thou y teld’# the treasure of thy charms 
To the warm transport of these longing aftas.” 

The shudderlhg maid faints, fend the villain 
bears the hapless victim to his bed. He after¬ 
wards . * 

——•“ Bore Alexis to a noiglib’nng wood, 
Stabb’d his cold heart, and stain’d the wound 
" with blood ;• * 

There, weli’nng in the wind, thg youth belaid, 
T*> meet some casual traveller’s fuq’ra! aid. 

The inhuman porter, now a tyrant grown, 
Smile’s at Paulin i’s rage, and mocks her moan; 
Whene'er he calls, the unassisted fair 
Is doom’d his execrable bed to share, ' 

Meet tlnflewd terrors ’ft his dire embrace,* 

And yield th’ insulting spoiler ev’ry grace. 

Till oft repeated pleasures j»ail hi- sense; 

And interest sought for other recompense. 

Soon as dull mghfa murky mantle spread 
O’er the dim plain, and mountain’s misty head, 
Some sordid lovers to her couch repair 
And press the beauties of th’ abhorrent fair: 
Gg / 
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The young, the vain, the ht deous, and the old, 
Bought the reluctant ccstjcy with gold, 

Poor luckless giil !”—— 

At last she is dragged by the inhuman slave to 
a dwelling, 

“Where twelve mean wretchdl drain'd the frantic 
bowl,* $ • • 

Of manner-- tilde, and infamous of soul, q 
Barren of sentiment and feeling ton, 

Sons of severe jlobauch, a baleful crew ; • 

To such as these the meek l’aulini borne, 

With eve- that stream’d like April’s humid morn, 
Sustain’d the savage wrongs of brutal fire, 

Their mingled insults, and their causeless trc.” 

II ere the poet has the consideration to insert 
the following noteIt has been objected by 
fnends whose opinion I much respect, that the 
continuation of Paulina’s submission to her 
wrongs, takes from the propriety of pity ; but if 
it be considered that the same cause existed which 
overcame her in the first instance, 1 hope I shall 
be justified in adhering to the fact.” These 
wretches all get intoxicated, • 

“ '-ml drunkenness, tffan death mor^dire to view, 
Wraps inbblmous veil the inlurtnan crew.” 

“ Meanyme^aulina who with rfolded arms • 
Sate silenA^iy, and brooded Ver her harfns’, 
Observ’d th’ occasion, while within hdr bieast 
Revenge awoke for modesty opprest; 

She saw weak hope expand a twilight ray, 

That offer'd rest to calm her future day.” 


Now comei the catastrophe, ushered in by the 
following reflection ■— 

“ Ab ! who among the best can eve^know 
What coming guilt can lajjhis virtue low ? 

Straflge chance, or injury, or love, or rage. 

To sudden acts of infamy engage; 

And the fncftt happy may to-morrow try 
The arduous wei^it of life’s calamity.” 

Paulina seizes a dagger from*the porter’s belt, 

. »“ AruPwith unerring stroke around, 

In every heart fix’d d<ssp tJie vengeful wnun€ ; 
Death triumph’d there, while from each villain’- 
side ’ • • t 

The ebbing*purple pour’d a smoky tide. 

Now from the horrid scene she .turn’d her view, 
And with qui^kfijalpiiating arigiA-htflew. 

Bui f rst in haste the mansion key she tore, 

Tha#. her late tyrant atjn« girdle bore,; 

Then home return’d across the silent lawn, • 

Wi’h all the fleotness of the bounding fawn. 
Soon as she reached her solitary room, 

Which yet noetreaksof early light illume, 

On the hard floor her lovely limbs she throws, 
While many a tear us timely aid bestows j 


Then on hei knees in agony of sighs, 

Thus to th’ Pow’r Supreme her accents-rise: 

1 O thou fust cause * who rul’-t this world below. 
Dread scene of complicated vie ' and woe. 

If to thine all-embracing spirit seem 
Or good or bad this life’s mysterious dream, 

If thou canst pity those who suffer here 
jflie settled sorrow of the daily tear. 

If cv’iy action of this woihl combin’d 
Still flo it before tlune inexbaiisted mind, 

My in|Uiics find I with my faults he knov n. 

And plead for pardon at thine awful throne. 

Now too in deep contrition \ ill 1 swear 
To pass my life in penitence and pray’r, 

n 

To pour the pious hymn .it early morn ; 

Quit ev’ry rose, and dwell upon the thorn. 

Far from my heav’n-fix’d thoughts shall now be 
hurl'd * 

r /5te joys of youth and pleasures of the world ; 

In humble solitude my days shall flow, 

A#d hal+ow’d hope be all the bli-s I know. 

Crim suicide, to ease my lah’iing heart, 

Shafl v duly lift his s.'dly.tempting dart; 

For 1 will suffer what just fate mav give. 

And all my suts to expiate, dare to live.” 

Ten lines more conclude t{ie poent; and at the 
end is the* following note —“,U may perhaps 
not be uninteresting to the curiou- to know, that 
the whole of the above iclatcd transaction was 
discovered by njeans of the wife of Paulina’s 
Confessor; * and that in consequence the mag¬ 
nanimous Catharine 11. took the unfortunate 
gitl under hei protection, and procured her the 
necc.s.iry retirement in a convent which she 
ardently desired ” 

We know not from whit sources tlm poet has 
t-ken his story. The njipiobibihty of Paulina’s 
living with a brutahsl.ive, without the knowledge 
of her fuller, is striking ; and the narrative of 
siuha yoimg*girrs assassinating thirteen drunken' 
R ussun peasants with impunity, borders so nearly 
on impossibility, that it w incredible; conse¬ 
quently Vne pity excited by the funner part of the 
narrative is greatly enfeebled, if not lost in dis¬ 
gust. The murder of her tyrant alone, would 
have boon cflactual for her deliverance, and it 
may perhaps be allowed that tho poet had not 
the least occasion for a dozen more barbarians, 
,and that the chaste sjory as we have given it in 
prose, would have been far preferable lor the sub¬ 
ject of the poem. Of the poetry the reader will 
be able to judge, as our extracts amount to one- 
fifth of the whole woik. 


* Confessors have no wives, and it is death to 
reveal a confession, or rather was so at that timt. 

PO^Ji OF THE EDITOR. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CERTAIN ANIMALS. 

s [Concluded from Page 181. J 


dears 'I P en, ' icular lock,*an(l on the other nn unfathom- 

Sb)ss ) J shouli have come'oft well if he 
V A French literary gentleman, a member ' had biflfii jlone. He was followed by his female, 
the legislature, a few years ago spent some i end two young ones, who troll 'd already very 
months m travelling among the Pjweneaunioun- '! pieiftily 1 prayed to our I.adv >>r succour ' and 
tjine. * * ! , * u ‘ ll > hiding i.iy gun in order not to scare them, 

lie gives the foliowing account of the ltffnr- J' 1 stood sell j*ith mv hack Hat against the rock, 
illation he received from oneof the mountaineer?, ^ to give them room to pass The great bear, vflio 
whose habitation was nejr the Spanish Ironticrs: j wav eating me up with his eves, whilst l durst 
“ 1 was seated near our host. His iugwnous- . not even look at him, instead of turning back, 
ness, his good sense, his natural stiengtll of came and planted himself on my right, and lus 
nuiul, supetior to all rules of art, clmmed Us | female cl apt herself on my left, and a hue pair 
grea'lv, and we contrar ted ou? circle that ^re j of guardians Ji had' In the mean time the two 
might love none nt Ills tales ; for we love them at little ones passed by, and the two bears followed 
all ages, so much that we even tell thqjn to ^ur- them ; but looking sullenly behind them till they 
selves, and we frequently indulge m wd«.mg lost sight of me. It is enough lor me to say I 
dreams. • escaped with the fright. Past evil iv only a dream.” 


selves, and we frequently indulge ill wd«.mg lost sight of me. It is enough lor me to say I 
dreams. • escaped with the fright. Past evil iv only a dream.” 

, This tacit pact between man and brute, in such 

mne , fa sitaxtion, appeared vigy singular and remarh- 

ms a ' l : ,um mml * ^icularum. abIftto us Oneof the enmfany^fcrted that 

LucRkr. liu. iv. v. 598. .* ,, • , f . . 

• | the sudden appiehcn'ion of any calamity, the 

Our attcnt U in animated lnm, c-penally when* I g rf, atcsi*inedid(t>r which nature h*s gmnted us to 
lie was giving us the history of sorcerers. It j 'ernnnJte our dissentions. 1 inaint.uti,added he, 
maybe permuted to belie.ve in them, in an aiiode I tbat - * ear al1 ^ misfortune always soften the most 
wliuve every tiling appears td be supematuial; ; ferocious beings, and that on the contiary, happy 
■where Spanish superstition, descended from the j people who are too much so, ajp not to be ap- 
neiglibountig mountains, never ceases R> renew J P ,oac hed Hearer than we should Mount \ estivitis 


its taidl impress, ohs. . ‘ or Mount Et,,a 1,1 t!an1f "'- 

Fiotn sorcerers he turned to bears, his terrible | The <)KI lnan then resumed his discourse, a; 

countrymen, as he called them, but a good sort , flows' “ You are fix know how those who 

of people enough when they are not molested. j llunt l,M * manB 6* lh * «' a «e« 5 a K>m shot 
“ Look,” says he, * ,t wav in the middle of j ls of ver y lmle ‘-'^sequence The chwnp.o,, 

•that peak, as strait a? a taper) and wliiclj you may | who ventuies to unde,take this sort of combat, 


perceive above the church Well, it will soon j 
be foriy years that 1 went thither as usual, com* 


is provided with .a long poniard, •ml covers hi. 
bieast and bacl? with three sheepskins, one over 


pletely armed. I was at that lime gay, contented, I the other, and the thick wJblly sides outwards, 
and above all very u-solute. Nut a ^ard,* n* j When he !i a ’ found the bear > anrl 1S s!ru g!- r|ill S 
wolf, no bear: ,n a word, nothin*. Saw I to w,th,t > wl,,Ut U s H ueesns hi, “ w,lh ^ fore P aws » 


and above all very lesolute. Mot a y^ard, T no 
wolf, no bear; in a word, nothing. Says I, to 
myself this must be another time. I had better 
go horpe ; when, on turning a corner 1 suddenly 
found •lyvolf nose to nose opposite lit an enor¬ 
mous bear, much larger than myself. Ttie 
fellow, how he looked! And hivbne skin ! 1 still 


tiiaes to smother hin^, a:*l to tear him to pieces 
with its claws; he, with his left arm begins with 
fixing its head close ta his’shofilders. to avoid 
being devoured; then, with his other hand he 1 
plunges his pOriiard into the loins of the beast. 


. . • which vainly* howls and roaas- »ot being able to 

regret it. Notwithstanding my surprise and my ( e 


position, for we weje on a cornice (this is a lydge j 
four or five feet broad, cut out ol the slope of a 
mountain; so that on one side is an almost per- 

t * A species of chamois; it avoids the sun- 
| shine, and only delights m the midst of snow 


bite, and slabs it, till it falls at his feet through 
loss of bl^od, or conquered by pain. » 

“ Now, hearken, I shall tell you about the 
Hercules of the Pyrenees, whom I shall call 
Michael. He had »son who began to beat about 
these mountains, and who had already killed 
wolves, and brought home yzards. He longed to 


and xce. Wnen ymng it is fond of man, caresses || bring home a bear, but he durst not attempt it 
him, »njl follows him like a dog. alone. 

G g 2 
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“ Having discovered the den ot' one of iho-e 
powerful annnals T he rail to acquaint hi-, father 
wnh it. Michael had killed ibove a hundred 
bears ill single combat, hut as he was grown ol i, 
he no longer went out alone to the hunt. Hid 
son offers to be lus second. ‘I consent ; thou 
knowest upon what condition? Thou mayest 
rely upon me,'art thou quite sure of thysi l! '-’ 


left to rush on him and suffocate him. 1 found 
,, them botn dead, lying next to each oilnn.” 

i 

EAflLCS. , 

These birds inhabit the Pyrenees, in consider- 
I I J ’ 

able numbers. »“ Oil the station of the south 

,, peak (Pic du Midi), a vigil ml eagle came to re- 

i ctv’uise us on the frontier. His female wa> al.o 


‘ You shall see, father.’ They set •nit, t' e sou demons of seeing us at no spent distance; s‘ a 
armed with a poniard, the father With noth.ng a s),owed us the white feathers which’distinguish 
but his boldne. . and the recollection of Ins' her from her sublime spouse. He, hovering over 


numerous triumphs. 

“He sees a bear coining towards him, walk¬ 
ing upright mi his hinder paws, as all these 
animals do when they encounter a man. He 
Tushes on it, «s if he was only thirty years old. 
He seizes the bear m his arm., which graqi is re¬ 
turned. His son instead of striking, runs away. 
And the rocks did not crush h.m 1 a»’d the abysses 
did not swallow him 1 

“ Poor Michael! what can he do’ whit will 
become of h.m 1 No less robust, and more de¬ 
termined than his adversary, our Hercules, from 
pull to pull, and all the while gem" backwards, 
diaws it to (he edge of c.tK-ghbouiiilg prec pice 
The ternficdibear Vt, loose its prey^ sti\iggles and 
escapes, and Mtchdel falls into the abyss. lie 
was found) and earned home wflh bruil.td and 
bioken limits', but still living. 

“ And your son, wliat is become of him 5 
* The coward ! You will never see him till after 
my death.’- Indeed he never was seen till after 
that period; no one spoke to him, looked at him, 
tior took the least notice ot him. He quitted 
the country, and was never mere heard of. 

“Another of these bear-hunters, a,med with 
a dagger, seized a bear of the larges’ pec.es, m 
tits antis, and dragged it to the border of a cornice, 
in order to throw it into the abyss ; the bear sen¬ 
sible of its in pending danger, bioke loose and 
ran off.”* 

In 1790, a little nook was published in Paris, 
entitled, “ Senlmtnlal Journey in Su-ilzeiluntl," 
by C. Hwass? jun. The author being in ihe 
house of a peasant, remarked a bear's skin oS a 
prodigious size. “ I took hold of a gun which 
appeared to me to 'tic better made than any of the 
others which were displayed.” “ That," said my 
old host, “was the gun of my -foil. He was 
killed by the b&s Whose skin youMiuvft just now 
noticed. He had mortally wounded the bear, j 
but file furious beast htid still strength enough 


our heads at dll elevation of hfiy loot, seemed to 
count us as we passed, I still m i,lea -,ee his 
, formidable talons bent back on lm bieu-t, and 
his 'pjiklmg eyes daitmg fiery g!anc<s at e> As 
he was flying away honi 11 -, 1 exclaimed,—Ling 
of'he air, reign here, far horn those tyiauts who 
wouli make war on thee; but be not thy,elf a 
tyr tnt. 

“ Some shepherds who were arcu-tomed to 
s. e ihcse hud>, told usth.it they had not in 111 h 
season to complain of them : * VVeie it not for a 
poor cat vvlmh they seized lately whiNt it was 
sleeping on ihe rc^if of yon callage, w< ,houM 
j have se.ncely any thing to reproath them will.. 

I Hut we Have this cat aw heirt. It you had but 
j heard how ^it mewed! h.d you seen how it 
stru Kgl‘ d in then talons, didst they were caic- 
lesdy taking >t to their young ones !’( 

“ These peasants diowed u; liu; inaccessible 
peak where these‘eagles live without rivals , on 
which their aene, oi nest, is minted, and from 
1 whence .hey make thnr incursions ‘ Th c reason 
1 why we do not foigivu them foi having caught 
our cat, ii because this place abounds in par- 
tndges, and they might have picked up as many 
a- they chose to stoop tor.’ 

“ We were also told tftai herein general the 
eagles live in afamily wav, each in its own totinds. 
t hose who venture to fly beyond their limits, • 
and seek their prey too niar their neighbour’s 
domains, expose themselves to violent assaults. 
We had lately found the carcase of an eagle with 
its ( feathers still on, which our guide made no 
doubt but had been killed in single combat.” 

In another part of the Pj leuean mountains, 
near the. up of fhe Peak of the south, (.’ hich is 
ahnost two miles in perpendicular height above 
the level of the sea), our traveller saw another 
pair of eagles. lie says, “ A piospect, which, 
to be propeily regarded, demanded more than 
common attention, appeared all tound us. At 


* A certain Cantaret afte* having slain Antio- 
chus in combat,(seized his horse and vaults on it. 
The courser immediately rufts off with him, and 
leaps into an abyss, where both perished. 

( Pun. lib. i. cap. 42. 


t Mr. Barlow made a drawing, which he after¬ 
wards engraved, of an eagle which he saw brought 
to the ground after a severe conflict with a cat, 
which it had seized and taken up in the air with 
its talons. 
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more than a hundred I'nlrem b'tu.iih our foot, anecdote of a pigeon in the preface to hia musical 
fluctuate ^as it were, a vim n*a.*v.aviiij>, and foim- drama or itu-iiinilj . 

lug, it was a thick nn»t (a toe, on the uirfaei*<d “ 1 was ar the house of a Mr. hee, in Cheshire, 
v-hu h two eagles^rere l’.ovci mg, whir h wt: were! who 1 e daughter was a pci (onner oil thcharpsi- 
tu'd inhabited tire uyico ', able somoni of a neigh-| chord, arid I observed a pigeon, which when- 
bourne' inoiiu'jii^ Those hoicc bgds after having ; ever she played the song ot “ %/>,ro si," in 
tiavir ,ed clouds and tugs, seemed to have com' I land el’s opeia o£ A ilim In',, and tills only, would 
% s tuirpOsely tins wny to display the suhliniity of ( , c«eiid from tire adjacent dove-ho^isc to the win- 
\fc^r hold (light to our cyi’f TTiey made, as ?t dojw of the room where sin- sat, and listen appa- 
*l^vmiiiiii>g,<he tour of several peaks, on which really with plersmg emotion,; and when thesong 
wc imsy times observ'd tin n v^-t pto|eciing wasjinishcd, it always returned directly home.” 
shadows; (just then a uval flw bu/C/.nig touched 

mv lace*;, sudh-n^y slopping their flight, tfcoy ostriches. 

semiv'd to float sleeping in the an ; and aher- In the Travels from Buenos Avres, by Pojosr 
wards as surldriily dart'd tner our heads quite ! to I,mm, by Anthony Helms, in 1780, lately pub- 
out of sight. In tlio.r did reu' evolution-, tin y hshed in Fiiglish, the authm say- :—“Seventy- 
i ame m at ciiou _,h lor i.s re ili-tmi"tish the,r olour- three miles from the capital the travi Her enters 
cl then wings, and then <11 at once they plunged ' on an immense plain, by the Spaniards called 
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seonvd to float slcpnig in the an ; and afier- | In the Travels from Buenos Avres, by Pojost 
wards as suddenly dart'd tner our heads quite I to I,mm, by Anthony Helms, in 1780, lately pub- 
out of sight. In tlio.r did rere evolution-, tin y hshed in Fiiglish, the authm says *—“Seventy- 

' ame nr at enough (or i.s re «'i-tm" uish the.r olour- three miles from the capital the trav< Her enters 

el then wings, and then <11 at once they plunged j on an immense plain, by the Spaniards called 
into the f >g, and we . i\v them tfb more.” • , Pampas, which stretches three hundred mdes 

Tire -eagle n.cs higher in lie* Kir than any of 1 v/estw ird lo the foot of the mountains*, and about 

the Wiinyd i.ire There was I itely rejd at the ( frinvii hundrid miles soulhwaid towaids I’jta- 
Nation-1 Ins mite i:i Paris, a memoir bps? la j! gema. 'J'liis plain is fertile, and wholly covered 
Ojfai'h: (authm of a n.tui l history of Sshes, !| with very high glass, hut for ll e most p 0 rt umn- 
os., tii»is t|tt idriiped,^ and su pi nls), on the 1 habi'ed, and destitute ot lacs. It is the* abode 
flight *i»l vision of birds, in whicli it results from »of I'nputncrable herds of wild horses, o.\en, os- 
h.. o'l.eivations, tint “tiiee.glc, and man of tric^es, A* which, und< r the ‘dude of # the giass, 
war bird, tall.ulA. vs), are endowed with the f.ud protection from tile intolerable iieat of the 
'strongest povre* ot fl^jht, am! the ae'utest vision.* sun • • ^ 

The sij.ht of these buds is n.ne times more ex- “ A«t we pursuit our journey Ijtj; one even- 
teiisise than that of the furthest lighted IJlnn ; ing, we'saw large flocks of ostriches fStndhlo 
andwutwo hundred Jin', twenty houis, or a little alien, f, inn.), winch had come fortli from the 

more than nine dm, allow mg them sixteen or long grass to refresh themselves with water. Oil 


seventeen hours of repose, they would i^ake the* 
tom of the whole earth.” , 

Two other beds arc rcnuikablc* for the swift- 


• % 

“ A*; we pursuit our journey Ijtj; one even¬ 
ing, wt“*saw large flocks of ostriches ( Stndhio 
lihcn, Linn.), winch had come fortli from the 
long grass to refresh themselves with water. Oil 
the following day some of our affendants rode a 
considerable* way into the grass, ami brought back 
about fifty egi.s of tlie.e birds. The heat of the 


ne.s of their flight. Wild .waits when flying sun being very great, .ftid each of us carry mg one 
before the wind in a brisk gale, s.-Uoni fly at a ! ill his hai^ the young birds, to our no smSU asto- 
h-ss rate than a hundrifl miles jn hour. No says nishnient, luiike tl^- shells and ran away^ito the 
“Ifearne in his account of llfudson’a Bay and the j grass, which they began to devour with as much 


northern ocean. „ appcite as if they had been lonj^aceusloined to 

The earner-pigeon has been known to fly from sueh a diet. The eggs are as large as an infant’s 
Bagdad io Aleppo, which, to a mail is usually head of a moderate sums ; ani the young ostriches, 
made a thirty days journey, in fnrty-eioht hour*? when hatched, are in body ot the size of a chicken 
To measure the rapidity of thcr flight in some two months old. • 

degree, a person sent a carrier-pigeon fiomd.on- •“ These ostrichejlay^their eggs either singly, 
don, by the roach, to a friend m gt. Ifdmun l’s or twenty together, in n-sts; and it is probable 
Bury^ffnd along with it a noV’desiriMg that the That in the day lime they leave them exposed !t> 
pigeon, two days alter its airival there, might»be I th* - rays of tile sun, tm«T sit on ihetn only during 


thrown up precisely when the town clock stiuck 
nine in the morning; thN was accoidingly donfc, 


night, to protect them iimu the effects of the dew. 
“ Tlicjosfriches that uih,ibifc the Pampas ate 


and the pigeon arrived in London, and flew into of the height of a calf. I* mm the shontness of 
the Bull-mn, in Bishopsgate-street, at half an j their wings they are mjjihle io fly, but befyte the 


hour past eleven o’clock of the same morning, 
having flown seventy-two miles in two hours and 
a half— {Annual Register 176b.) 

A Mr. Lockman has given the following 

•* The eagle aiM fly were the only Irving beings 
which*I'saw on the peak of the south. 


wind they run fa .ter than the fleetest horse." 


In the year 1774, William Cowper, the^poct, 
being indisposed ufbody and mind, and incapable 
of diverting himself with company or hooks, 
sought for something that would engage his at- 
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ten'ion without tang nog it. A leveret was given 
him, l ml m Mu* n magi mein of such an anim.il, 
and in 'lie dtu‘nn|it 10 tame it, he thought to fi id 
an agreeable er.pl »yi»iout. Many oiheis were 
offered to him, but lie accept'd only two nior, 
and undeitook the care of all three, winch ha;; 
Jiened to be all unit".. Each had a separate 
apartment, so contiived, that the dot nnujc fell 
through in'o an earthen pan, whicii Was f 1 a 1 1 v r 
emptied and wa-hed In the day-time they had 
the range of a hall, and at night rctiud each 
to his own bed, never intruding into that of 
another 

Wc shaM distinguish them by tluflattcrs A, B 
C. and continue in tile words of the ali'hor. 

A. grew pre-a ntly faimli-r; lie would leap 
into my lap, would let me take him ui my arms, 
and lias frequently fallen fast asleep on mv knee 
He was once ill for three day 5 , during winch time 
1 nursed him; alt' r his recovery ?ie showed his 
gratitude by Piking my hand and fingers all over, 
which lie nev if dal but once again oil a c imihr 
occasion. Sometimes 1 carried him into the gar¬ 
den after breakfast, where he hul himself gene¬ 
rally under the leaves of a encumber vine, sleep¬ 
ing and chewing the'(hid >iM evening; in the 
leaves aho dt ihit vine he found "a favourite re¬ 
past. 

The kin4n*'ss shown to P- lwid not the least 
efFoct. I le too was su k, ami 1 attended''ini ; but 
if, after his recovery, 1 took the liberty to stroke 
him, he would grunt, strike, and lute. He was, 
however, verye«ni'*rt.umi’g. 

C. who died soun alter he was full grow n, from 
a cold caught by sleeping in a <l.uup box, was a 
hare of great humour and drolkry. A. was tamed 
by gentle usage; B was not to be t..mcd at all; 
but C. was tame fiom the be pnimig. 


I always admitted them into the parlour alter 
snppu, where th'-y would frisk and bound about 
oil-the carpet. (.file evening the rat had the 
haidine s to pat C. on the cheek, which he le- 
? ented by drumming on her back so violently aS 
to make her glad to escape. 

Each of these animals had a character of its 
own, and I knew them all by their face only ; 
like a shepherd who "non becomes familiar to h 1 
(lock, however numerous, as to know them e'.er 
one individually by their looks. 

These creatures immediately discoveiSd and 
ex milled the minutest alteration in the apart- 
m m's they were accustomed to play in, just as 

eats do. 

C. died young. B lived to be nine years old, 
and died by a (all. A. has just completed his 
tenth year. 1 lately introduced a dog to liis ac- 
qi’-untance; a Fipamel that had never seen a hare, 
to a hare that had never seen a spaniel. The 
hare discoveied no token of fear, nor the dog the 
least, r,, mpti)m of hostility : they eat bread at the 
sarne.timo out of the sa.i-ie hand, and are very 
sociable and friendly. 

Hares have no lft scent belonging to them, and 
are indefatigabiy nieg in keeping themselves 
'.lean. 

The foregoing is an abridgment of an account 
of liases, insetted by Mr.'Uowper in one of the 
Cm!kmim's MwfUTines for the year 1784. It has 
likewise been pu ( bhx|ied at the end of only the 
common editions of his works, to which we Fefer. 
lay a memorandum found among Mr. C \ pa- 
pei’ - , it appears that A. died aged twelve years 
wanting a month, of mere old ige. A short 
Latin epitaph in prose on A. and another of 
eleven stanzas in English verse on B. accompany 
the account. 


DIALOGUE BETWIXT SOMEBODY AND NOBODY. 


Somebody. Wiiy,' , tis as hard to get a sight 
of you, Mr. Nobody, as it is of the invisible girl 
I have called* twenty tidies a day at your llofise. 
Nobody at home, is the constant answer. If 1 
should go to chprch, however, I a pi spre to meet 
with J^ohodv there, especially when Dr. Triple- 
chin preach'S 

fttibody. And you’re s\ire to meet with Some-i 
body in all pi ices of public resort, ;he opera, play, 
pic-nie, card- parties, Arc. , 

So'ncbody. Yej: and you will often meet with 
Nobody in those places, that would wish to pass 
lor Somebody. 

"Nobody. ’Tif> true, the Somebody family of 


late have affected a great deal of consequence, 
wlieif it ;s well known, that the Nobod," family 
arc the more ancient of the two. The Nobodies, 
I assure you, S\r, are the true Pre-adamites. The 
name is on record long before Adam. 

Somebody. So is the family of Blank. 

Nobody. A veiy old race. 

Somebody. If we may credit the Spectator, 
they once filled all places of public trust in this 
kingdom. 

Aobody. In trust for others, particularly the 
family of the Blocks. 

Somebody. The Blocks one ^ay or other will he 
the ruin of this nation. ' 



Oil, Er.Ll/s COUUT AND FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE. 


No 1/or!if. For myself, I have more distrust of 
the talen*i ^ 

Sowrbndi/ But what does g-'nejlogv, in these 
degenerate day- ? * Got votir nativ^'V rjst in the 
mint- a thousar^^uinej*. in your purse is wcith 
all the A)is, Mari, and O’? in tile united king¬ 
dom. If there’s a stain in your character, a 
■ little gold-dust will t ku lt^piil-jthe best fallows 
’N 1 in the nation. What does it avail, that 
your ancestors bled in the front of battle, pded 
up thi^ider for the insulting loo, <fr diffused 'he 
stream of science through a thousand rlnmieU! 
do^’t you see the upstart hung round with Hues, 
and the obsruri'y of ln» birtli lost in the glare ofJ 
his sideboard 5 

Nti/wiy. True - and vet Bonaparte w iuld give ; 
a good deal for a genealogy. 

Somebody Yes: the French, ^who seem lobe 
proud of the chains he has imposed on them, 
have reaity turned his head; they have fed him 
with the soft pap of flattery, they haft; infkted 
hint with the gas of v.nity to the size of an air- 
balloon, and yet withal they rjnnot manufacture 
a geneJlogy so as to please lam: his father was 
Kobody. 

Nobody. And happy wfiuld it be for the repose 
of mankind, italic* had been content t0 tread in t 
the steps of lys f itheft 

Somebody Happy indeed. Now, my good 
friend, I wish you will, but am often surprised 
thaftyou swallow things without the least exami¬ 
nation—things that would Mick in the wide 
throat of credulity. For instance, urtieti,the 
editor of a newspaper tells you that his print ex¬ 
clusively contains the eailiest and most authen¬ 
tic articles of information, Nobody believes him 
When Bonaparte says, that ht’il invade this 
country, Nobody believes him. When a pen¬ 
sioner or placeman declares that he has nothing 
so much at heart as the good his country, 
Nobody believes him. When a quack doctor 
tells you that Ins nostrum cures all diseas' s, 
Nobody briu-ves him. When a boardjng-scho^l 
Miss, in the burl of beauty, declares that she 
would not for the world take a flight to Gretna- 

Green. Nobody believes her. I ktyiw there arc 

_ • » • * 


many faults laid to your account: thus when 
a fuvouiiie article of furniture is spoiled or 
broken, Nobody did it. Thus also when a 
ladv affects lndnposMon, she S''fS Nobody, 
speaks to Nobody, writes to Nobody, dreams of 
Nohodv 

A 'oLoih/. But l*er waiting-woman knows that 
she sees Somebody, ♦peaks to Snfli body, writes 
to Somebody, and dreams of Somebody. Wli n 
a fine lady shines forth in all the glory of the 
Pcrsfan loom, showered with •diamonds, and 
perfumed with all the sweets of Arabit, if the 
spouse shoijd collect courage enough to ask 
who paid for all those fine things, tin answePis, 
Nobody ; hut when the account (.nines to lie 
-("tied it Doi tors’Comnions, then it is found 'hat 
So nobody paid for them, or is to pay for them, 
with a vengeance too. One thing l remark, 
'hat, prcviou# to the nupti,.! tie, tho^lear south 
is always considered as Somebody, bu* whilst the 
hmi'-v moon is yet in its wane he is looked upon 
as Nobodv 

Soiiitbiith/ Very true. After all 1 have said, I 
must acknowledge, in the words of Goldsmith, 
f“ theft even your faiLnfs lean to virtue’s side.” 
Kordnstanfc ,if a play should be go* u^j, puffed, 
and d—d, it is applauded by Nobody. If a book 
printed on V>r£- W °ve pipciy hot- pressed, 
bound in morocco, and elegmtly grft, i- found 
to be wretched stuff, it is read by Nobody. If 
a hook should be wutten in favour of religion 
and morality, though ncgleet^f by all, it is 
read by Nobody, ll a wretch should be con¬ 
signed to tho gallows for jobbing a man of six¬ 
pence on the highway, he is pined by No¬ 
body, he is owned by*Nobodv, he is comforted 
by NoboBy ; whilst on the other hand, if a 
villain in high life should rob an unsuspect¬ 
ing virgin of her heart, or tuumph over her m- 


iSobody. He is noticed by Somebody, caressed 
by Somebody, jpplaucled b? Somebody, invited 
to dine by ,Somebody, and In Id out by Some¬ 
body as the honestesl and worthies! fellow in the 
universe, • » 

Somebody. Too true. 


■SELECT ANECDOTES AND 

LA BEAUMELLfi 


SAYJNGS OF M.* # I)E CHAM FORT, \T. J)H 
■IELLE, AND OTHERS. * ** , 


“ I love society,” said one of the French 
Princesses of the blood royal: “ every body 
listens to me, and I Itsten to nobody." 

i 

i Great memories, which retain every thing in¬ 
discriminately, aw like masters of inns, and not 
master! of houses. 


* A French player, performing nt Turin, thus 
addressed the pit: “ Illustrious stranger*.” 

• _____ 

T.ocke says, wit consists fn distinguishing 
wherein different objects resemble each other { 
and judgment consists in distinguishing, wherein 
objects which resemble each other differ. 
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It was said of two particular persons with 
whom Madamc^du Deffant(the blind lady com¬ 
memorated by Horace Walpole) was acquainted, 
“ They are two good heads.” “ Pins heads,” 
said she. * 


A person was telling an extraordinary story to 
a Gascon; h£smiled. “Wh.it, Sir! do not you 
believe nle , ” asked the story-teller.—"* Paxlon 
me, but I cannot repeat your story because of my 
accent.” *■ ‘ 


Montaigne never knew what hoi was going to 
siy, but he always knew what he was saying. , 

1 ‘ ■ - — r 

A person who wishes to receive instruction by 
reading, ought to make it an inviolable rule to 
understand all he reads. 


Chance is the concatenation of effects of which 
we do not perceive the causes 

At twen'y we kill pleasure, at thirty taste it, 
at forty we are sparing of it, at fifty we seek h, 

(ii 

and at sixty regret it. » 

* s ‘ - ' ' j 

Let us enjoy to the last moment the benefit of 
the preseht r (A«ur. Above jill,„'et us taka care 
not to anticipate our trouble'- • we <>qly depend 
on the future when we suffei the present to 
escape us. Moteover, it is enpayment, says 1 
Montaigne, a# d not possesion, which makes us, 
happy ' 

On this subject Pascal says, “ If we are so 
slightly attached to the present, it is because the ; 
present is generally disagreeable ; we endeavour j 
to avoid seeing it if it afflicts us; anrfif it pleases j 
us, vfe regret its escapp. We then attempt to 
continue this pleasure by endeavouring tp dis¬ 
pose things,‘which aie not in oyr power, against 
a future time to which we have no certainty of 
attaining. •- 

—— ■ ■ i • 

An expression of Wielaud, in his Agathon.*— 
“ I enjoyed lhat fehefty vlltich gives to days* the 
rapidity ol foments, and to moments the value ; 
of ages.” , ’ | 


Voltaire says, labour dehvers^us^ from three 
great^evils, weakness, want, and vice. 

f?tnon de PEnclos rfefined love asf a sensatiqp 
rather than a sentiment; a blind taste, purely 
sensual; a transient illusion, to which pleasure 
gives birth, winch converse destroys, and which 
supposes no ment, neither jn the lover nor in the 
beloved object: she said it was the intoxication 
of reason. Leibnitz defined it to be an affection 


which causes us to feci pleasure in the perfection* 
o£ what we love. * 

Projectors are too much It toned to, and too 
much decreed. The first, beyuise three-fourths 
of them are vfrong in ilv-ir calculations, or else 
want to deceive others ; they are fools or knaves. 
{The last, bccayse tl^p welfare of an empire some' 
times depends upon a prop-ct. y/ 

Projectors arc the phvsiu.itis of ’tales. They 
conjecture, ‘affirm, and tell falsities ^equally. 
Their icpulaiioii'dcpends on chance and preju- 
| dice. Both profit by human folly, and are en- 
j riched by the same means as have ruined thou- 
| smds of other-. Both live in hops’Hid dread: 
j they are both 1. ughed a!, and, licveitheltis, we 
cannot do without them. 

Upon the whole, aie they more noxious than 
useful J Tins appear-, an embarrassing ques¬ 
tion It may be. said, that it might perhaps 
hive been better had theie never been projector 
nor physicians; but since they have exited, and 
I still'exist, it is pioper that some should always 
rein im, were it enlv to remedy the eVils occa¬ 
sioned by their prcilcces.rns, 

An old .frencli nobleman'told a Inly, that for¬ 
merly his polite attentitns 'vci,- taken for rlc- 
cl irations of lose, hut ih.it now hi- declarations 
of‘love, were only taken for polite attentions. 


A French gentleman h id courted a young lady 
srfme months, at last the motiici asked him whe¬ 
ther, by thus continuing his courtship to 'her 
daughter, he meant to man y lit r, or otherwise. 
To tell you the truth, madam, replied he, it is for 
otherwise. , 


Mcn\ove goodness because they stand in need 
of it: they hate those virtues which are in op¬ 
position to their vu ps; and they admire those ta¬ 
lents to winch tln.y cannot attain. 


*,\seal for love letters might be engraven with 
this device, a boy’s head with wings representing 
the w "V 1 , bloAdhg on a weathercock :» motto, 
tf thou changest not, I turn not. 


' Valnea, vinu, Venue, V orrumpunt corpora nostra, 
At jactual vitain balnea, / /pa, Venus ! 

Wine, women, warmth, against our lives combine; 
But what is life without warmth, women, wine ! 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, (who died in 
1664), left as a maxin, “ A wise and good mm 
will forget the past, either enjoy or support the 
present, and resign himself to the future ” 
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Fallopius’s opinion of mineral waters drunk on 
the spot wjs, they were empiri&il remedies, and 
made more children than they cured diseases. * 


He that question^th much shall team much, 
and content mucfr; but especially if he apply 
Ins questions to the skill of the persons whom 
rfie asketh : for lie shall give them occasion to^ 
pltgse themselves in speaking, an!i himself con- 
tin%any gather knowledge —Lord Vfrulam. 

N — • 

I thought, said Pascal, to find many companions 
in the study of mankind, since it is the propfr 
stud^for man I have been disappointed; fewer 
persons apply to this study than to that of geo¬ 
metry. 

The different judgments wc are apt to form 
upon the deaf and the blind, with ftgard to the* 
respective misfortune®, are owing to our seeing the 
blind generally in his best si uation, and the deaf 
in his worst—namely, in company. The deaf 


is certainly the happier of the two, when they 
are each alone. 


Drink never changes, but only shows our na¬ 
tures. A sober man, when drunk, ^as the nine 
kind of stupidity about him that a drunken tnan 
has when he is sobtr. 

. *• -r— 

^11 ytymg animals are merry, and all old ones 
grive. An old woman is the only ancient ani- 
| mat that ever is frisky. m 

Madness is consistent—which is more thancr.n 
be said for poor reason. Whatever may he t‘i* 
ruling passion at the time, it continues equally 
so throughout the whole deluturn—though it 
should last for life Madmen are always constant 
in love; which no man in his senses ever was — 
j Out passions and principles are steady in frenzy, 
but begin to shift and waver as we return to 
reason.* 


THE CURE OF OLD Xoiy, &r. 

* • 
FROM THE WORKS OF FRIAR BACON. 


OF THE CAUSE9 OF OLD AGE. 

As the world waxeth old, men grow old 
with it: not by reason of the age of the vforlr^ 
hut because of the great increase of living crea¬ 
tures, which infect the very air, that every 
way encompasseth us : and through our 
negligence in ordering our lives, and that great 
ignorance of the propertils which are in things 
conducing to health, which might help g disor¬ 
dered way of living, and might supply the'de¬ 
fect of due government. 

From these three things, namely, infection, 
negligence, and ignoranee, the natural he^t, after j 
the time of manhood is past, begins to diminish, , 
and its diminution and intemperature doth mo» 
and more Jtasten on. Whjnee, the^heat by little 
and little decreasing, the accidents of age 
come on, which accidents in the flower of age 
may be taken away; and after that time may be 
retarded; as also may that s*wift course, which 
hurries a man from maphood to age, from age to 
old age, from old age to the broken strength of 
decrepid age, be restrained. 

For the circle of a man’s age grows more in 
ttnoday after age to old age, than m three days 
afttr youth n> age; and is sooner turned from 
old. age to decrepid age, than from age to old 
age. . ^ • 

. A to. XXIV. Vnl HI. 


Which weakness and internperature of heat, 
is caused two ways: by the decay of natural 
moisture, and by the increase olb extraneous 
moisture. 

For the heat exists in the native moisture, an4 
is extinguished by external and strange moist¬ 
ness, which flows from weakness of digestiop, aa 
Avicenna in* his firs^ book, in his chapter of 
Complexions, affirms. • 

Now the causes of the dissolution of the inter¬ 
nal moisture, and. of the external’s^bfiunding, 
whence the innate heat grows cool, are many, as 
1 shall here show. • 

* First of all,sthe dissolution of the natural hap¬ 
pens from two ciuses 

Ofle whereof is the c9rcu?nambient air, which 
dries up the matter: and the innate Jieat, which 
is inward, very much helps towards jhe same; 
for it is the c.iuse # of extinguishing itself, by rea¬ 
son it consumes the matter wherein it subsi t*$ 
*a» the flnmr*of * lamp is extinJjtA^ied when tbs 

oil, exhausted by the heat, is spent. 

--— 1 ----— 

* The la-t five paragraphs were written 
Richard Griffiths,an Irish author, who died about 
five-and twenty years %go. They wr re taken 
from a small book written by lnmf entitled T/i* 
Koran , which appeared anonymously, and sums 
booksellers have erroneously publish^ it as a 
volume of Sterne’s works. 

H h 
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The second cause is the toil proceeding from j 

the motions of thebodv and mind, which other- j 
C . 1 I 

wise are necessary in life. To these accrue weak- j 

ness and defect of na iks un¬ 
der so grej* evils (as h in his 

first book of Coinpl t resist¬ 
ing those ur.perfcctk j 

Now the'motions on aoi- ( 

mal, when the soul especially is exercised: J 

Tile motions of the body are, when oui bodies 
ate tossed anf stirred of necessary cause*,<11 pro¬ 
portioned. | 

Extern-d moisture inrre.iseth two ways: either 
from the use of meat and other things that bree^l 
an unnatural and strange moisture, especially 
phlegmatic, whereof l shall discourse hereafter; 
or front bid concoction, whence a feculent and 
putrid humour, differing from the nature of the 
body, is propagated. , 

For digestion is the root of the generation of 
unnatural and natural moisture, which when it 
is good, breeds good moisture, when bad a bed 
one, as \vicenna saitli in his fourth cannon of Ins 
chapter of things which hinder grev hairs. For 
from wholesome food, ill digested, an evil llu- 
moor'do'h flew; and of poisonous mc.. s, and 
such as naturally breed a bad huniout, it well 
digested, sc-uetime comes a jjood one. 

But it-fs to be observed,'that not only phlegm 
is called an extraneous humour, but whatever 
otlr-r humour is putrid. Yet phligin is worse 
than the other external humour; in that ichelps 
to extinguish the innate heat two ways r cither 
by choaking it; or by cold resisting its power and i 
quality; so Rasy in lus chapter of the Benefits 
®f Purging. * 

tftfdiii h phlegm proceeds from faults in meats, j 
n-jrhg-nce of diet, and inteuiperature of body; , 
so that this sort of external moisture increasing, I 
and the ne/ive moisture befog either changed in ! 
qualities, or decayed in quantity, man grows old, 1 
either in the accustomed course of nature, by J 
little and little successively; whqn after the tunfc 
of manhood, that is, after foity, or at most fifty ’ 
years, the natural l'aat.begins to duninisia : or 
th.ough evil thoughts and anxious caie of 
mind, whefewith soyiotimes men are hurt. For 
sickness and such like evd accidents, dissolve and< 
4>y up the natural moisture,"vfhich is the fuel 
of heat; and^het being hurt, (he force and edg& 
«f Fie heat is made dull. The heat being cooled, 
life digestive virtue r weakened ; and this not 
performing its office, the crude and incocted rfceat 
putrifies on the stomach. Whereupon the ex¬ 
ternal and remote part# of the body being de¬ 
prived of thdir nourishment, do languish, wither 
and die, because they ire not nourished. So 
Isaac in, his book of Fevers in the chapter of the 
Consumption doth teach. 


But it may be queried, what this moisture is, 
and in what place it is seated, whereby the natural 
Aeat is nourished, and which is itsJfuel ? Some 
s.iy,that it is in the lu Howqif the heart, and til 
the veins and arteries thereof! as Isaac in his book 
of fevers, ir the chapter of the heetkk. But 
there are moistures of divers kinds in the mern- 
^ bers which are prepared for m uri-dling, and * t 
* moisten the joints? Of which humours m' be 
that is one which is in the vein, a. id that-tfiioiiier 
which hkodew is reposed on the members, as 
Avicenna saith-'.n his fourth book in the chapter 
Of the Hectick. Whcixje perhaps the wise do 
understand, that all these moistures are mel to 
the native heat; but especially that which is in 
llic heart and its vans and arteries, which is re¬ 
stored, when from meats and drinks good juices 
are supplied; and is made more excellent by 
outward medicines, such as anointings and bath¬ 
ings. 

OT REMEDIES AC AINST THE CAUSFS OF OI.D ACE. 

Hitherto wc have discoursed of the causes of 
old age: now we must speak of the remedies 
which hinder them, and after what manner they 
may be hindered. 

Wi-e physicians nave laid down two ways of 
opposing these causes ■ 

One is ihe ordering <W a man’s way of living^ 
the other is the knowledge of those properties, 
that arc in certain things, which the ancients have 
kept secret. 

Avicenna teacheth the ordering of life, who 
'ayitig down, as it were, the art of guarding old 
ege, ordcreth that all putrefaction be carefully 
kept off, and that the native moisture be dili¬ 
gently preserved from dissolution 2 nd change, 
namely, that ns great a share of moisture may be 
added by nutrition, as is spent by the flame of 
heat and otherwise. Now this care ought to be 
u-ed in the time of manhood, that is, about tjie 
fortieth year of a man’s age, when the beauty of 
a man is at the height. 

These ways of repelling the causes of eld age 
do something differ one from another, 
i For one is the beginning, the other the end : 
Oi.ia begins, the other makes up the defect there¬ 
of; but eacli brings great assistance' ^ the turn¬ 
ing away of these evils. By one way alone th« 
doctrine of the ancients will not be conipleated : 
by the knowledge of each, both our endeavours 
and theirs may be perfected. 

The doctrine of soberly ordering one’s life 
teacheth us how to oppose, drive away, and re¬ 
strain the causes of old age. 

And this it doth by proportioning the six 
causes, distinct in kind, which are reckoned, ne¬ 
cessary to fence, preserve, and keep the body ; 
which things, when they ale observed and taken 
id quantity and quality, as they ought, and as 
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the rules of physicians pcr.su ule, do become the i As for my own pert, being hindered partly by. 
true cau-cs i f health and stie^glh: Hut when j the iti.iige, partly by impatience, and partly by 

they are made use of by any man without irgwd . the rumours of the vulgar, l w^a not willing to 

had to quality and quantity, they cause sickness, | make experiments' fall things, which may easily 

as may be galhcuvl finm G den’s regiment with J be tried bv others; but hive resolved to express 

H dy\s Kxposmoi% where it treats Of the liegi- | those things in obscuieand diffcultfterms, which 
men of lhulth. 1 judge irquisite to the conservition of heal h, 

Bui exactly to find out the true proportion of I le.^t^iey should fall into the hands of the un- 
v^ese cause,, and tne treerfegree of that propo*. |'•faithful. * a 

• ♦dVis veryjuidly, 01 no‘ at all to he done, but ’ Onc*(i>f which things lies hid in the bowels of 
that '\erc will be some defect or excess therein. 1 the earth ; another in the sea; the tbitj creeps 
Thus t m sages r ive prescribe^ more to be done , upon the earth ; the fourth ltve*in the air; the 
thuii ca.. be >.eli put tu pr.sct.ce. Foi the^in- filth is likened to the medicine which conies out 
dc.wtj iding's more‘subtle ui operation, so that of the nuue^if the noble anmial; the sixth come* 
the ui. > pi.eiariioning outlie-'' cau-ea s' ems• out of the long lived animal; the seventh is fhat 
impossible, unle s in burn s of a better nature; whose mine is the plant of India, 
su ri js now a:c rarely biun i. 1 have resolved to mention these things ob- 

ll’jt m. ’icines obscuiely laid down by the an- i scureli, imitating the precept of the prince of 
c..n» .nr! s it were conculrc^ whereof Dws- ■ philosophers to Alcx.indi r, who said that he is a 
c>" <->- q aks, do make up these defects and pro- | tiansgress.or uf the divine law, who recovers the 
port For w ho can avoid ili — air infected with j hidden serrets of nature and the properties of 

putr.J apoursc.riud about with the f<Jrce_o£the thinus; because some men desire as much as in 
winds’ Who w II measure our meat and drink’j them lies to overtlnow the divine law .by those 
Who can weigh in a sure scale or degree sleep, properties that God has placed in animals, plants, 
and watching, motion an) rfcst, and things thatanJ stones. • 

vanish in a moment, and the acciden s of the T Bift some of these things stand in need of pie- 
nim.l, so that they shall*neither exceed nor fall! parStion ;%ljcrs of a careful* choice* Of pre¬ 
short’ Therejpre it was necessary 4 hat the an, paration, lest with the healthful part poison be 
cients should make uftof inedu ines, which might swallowed dos^i. # Of choice, lew among ihe best 
in some measure preserve the body from altera- those Usings that arc woisc are given, and those 
tion, and defend the health of mail oft time* hurt that are more lu,rtful be taken. For in whatso- 
and afflicted with these things and causes, lest ever thing the most high God hath pul an ad- 
the body utterly eiten up of diseases should fall mirable virtue and property, thqjein he hath also 
to ruin. • * placed an hurt, to be as it were the guard of the 

Now for the benefit of mankind I ‘have thing itself. For as he would not have- his secrets 
gathered some things out of the books of the known to all lest men should contemn them ; so 
ancients, wlvose virtue and use inay avert those he would not have all men be adtp/i, lest they 
inconveniences, ibis defect and weakness; may should aBuse their power. As is manifest in the 
B defend the temper of the ipnate moisture; may serpent, hellebore and gold; from whict^io mail 
hinder the increase and flux of extraneous mois- can fetch any noble or sublime operation, unless 
ture ; and may bring to pass ( whiofi usually other- he be wise, skillul, and have for# long time ex¬ 
wise happencth) that the heal of man be not so perienced them. 

soon debilitated. But we miyt observe, %hat in same of the 

But the use of these things and medicines isB»f aforesaid tilings and medicines the vntue may be 
no use, nor any thing avails them that neglcc; the separated from its body ; as iif all medicines > 
doctrine of the regunen of life. For how %an it ftiade of plants and«ani*uls. 
be, that he who ciiher«is igney^nt «r negligent of From some it cannot be separated, as from all 
diet,.should ever be cured by any pirns of the t^ose things that are^f a'thuBc substance, as 
physician, or by any virtue in physic ? Wlitre- metals; and what things soever are of the kind* 
fore the physicians and wise men of old time of stones, ;fc coral, jacinths, and the like. But 
were of opinion, that diet without physic some- some m%n Have given rules |)*w to dissolve un- 
times did go >d ; but that physic without due or- dtcine of thick substance, as Aristotle Saith, ac- 
der of diet never made a man one jot the better! cording do Isaac in hi* degiees, in his c§non Of 
Thence it is reckoned more necessary that those* Pearl , speaking thus: 1 have seen certain men 

rather should be treated of, which cannot be dissolve pearl, with the juice and liquor whereof 
'known unFss of the wise, and those too of a morphews being Vashcd, were fully cured and 
quick understanding, and such as study hard, and made whole.” * 

' take a great deal of pains; than those things But in medicifies which are mixed of these 
ylitch are easily known, even at a uian reads theqi. plants and animals, a separation uf the virtue from 
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the body itself may be made j and their virtue and -trnyed in itsjourney, as it were, while it is carried 
matter will operate stronger and better alone than 10 the similar parts and the instruments of the 
joined with thctr hotly. Because the natural hea' serAes; so the virtue of the thing will complete 
is tired, whilst it separates and severs the virtue of its operation, while it does not tup the natunl heat, 
the thing horn thei.udy which is hard and earthy;. And Galen I’grees with this, as Isaac testifies 
and if being \ired, the virtue will with greater in his canon ()f the Leprnsie, laying “ I never 
difficulty be carried to the instruments of the saw a mail so infected cured, but one that drank 
senses, so as it may he able to refresh them* aid of wine, wherein a viper had fallen.” 
destroy the superfluous moisture, and penetrate *And Johaonek DarP.ascenus in his aphorism' . 
to tlie members of the fourth conooct'(.n,*ih.it it “ Therefore it was necessary for the* purging oi 
m iy S’rppgtben the digestive power of the fj.esh the humours ,driven down, that the me^nttne, 
and skin From the weakness whereof certain according to the skill and pleasure of the physi- 
aceid nts of old age do proceed, as is manifest in ciar^, should be turned into tlie likeness of meat.” 
the morphew ; because that the natural heat of Another h dh said, “ Thu that physic which 
our hodv is not always so sufficiently powerful in 'should pass to the third digestion, should be- 
all medicines, as to seprate the virtue from its greedily received, according to some, with a thing 
terrestrial hudv of easy assimilation, such as milk and the broth 

But when the virtue alone is given without the of a pullet.” 
body, the natural heat is not 'ired, nor is the vir- „ [J>„ j te continued.] 

tue of the Mu-dicme by frequent 'digestion de- 


TWO TALES 

e * 

EXTRACTED FROM tftMT6N WALL’S BAGATELLES. 


r»;s physiognomy^ j more his wounded pride, spurred hif.i on to make 
A young man of a rich family was study ' every effort for a farther acquaintance with her. 
ing many years ago in a (Jeunan university. He By his modest and cautious deportment towards 
had*a good form, and one of the most beautiful | her, he removed the unfavourable impression 
countenances. ,1 he structure of hi* forehead and [ I'mm her niiitd, which paved the way for obtain- 
„ 0 ,e gave linn an indesciibableair of nobility and mg her cbnfidence, and afterwards the permission 
greatness. His acqnaiirances discovered in his 'O pay her a few visits when opportunities should 
looks a complacency mingled with condescen- offer. 

Sion ; but women were *o captivated with his ap- He came very often, and Julia, for so the girl 
pearance, as no*, to lose hi^ image from their was named, began to inqujre, upon his departure, 
minds ar.teep or awake. He wa-called the ## * nnwhatday she might expect him again. He, 
Apollo, except by those, woo knowing no bet- gamed sufficient courage to ask a single kiss, 
ter, g ve hint the name of the Iftyutuiil X. He which was ootVcfuSed. Upon the next visit ha 
was said, in a short tune, to have raised the flame asked kisses, which were likewise granted. At 
of jealousy in the fireasts of many ladies, who last he presumed to make another request, to 
were equally ambitious of rei etvmg ms attention which he r eceived a positive refusal. She was 
In the houSfe where this youth resided, lived deaf to his entreaties and supplications. He fell 
a young female, whose Sin.* and thoughts wefe upon' his knees, but still her principles remained 
much occupied in adorning her person She had unshaken. * 4 , 

an attic story, wherl she, subsisted by her ovn One H#y he came and found her battied in 
' industry, and bore an irreproachable character, teafs. He eagerly besought her to tell him the 
She was about twenty yeats of age, and possessed c iusc of her grief, phich, after a length cf time, 
gome charms wVirch she could set (Hff to the she made known to him. She had had some 
greatest‘advantage. The young min met her ruffles by her, which were the'bridal ornament of 
some'fcnes on tin* taus, af.d was pleased wi h her a noble lady. These ruffles had been missing 
appearance. He mad*' inquiries respecting her, since yesterday evening, and cost nearly fifty 
and upon thorr next meeting spoke to her, and crowns, Julia sobbed, wrung her hands, and re- 
attempted to snatch a kiss, foi which he received fused any consolation. The young man kissed 
a viulent blow in ftie face; a circumstance as un- her, and went away. 

•xpu/'d as it was extraordinary He had an acquaintance in the city, who had 

The charms of the maid, and, perhaps, still passed his minority a short time since, and r«* 
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ceived a paternal inheritance of several thousand 
downs. ,H« knew his obligitTg disposition, ^nd 
therefore applied to him upon the present oc¬ 
casion. t 

Kriend Z,”^ajd he, “ if yofi do not lend 
me fifty crowns mis moment, I shall not be able 
to exist. You know the meanness of my father, 
and my own narrow income ; as soon as I tajje , 
possession of my father’s property, I will pay you 
sMtf^ntereA and a thousand thanks; I am al¬ 
most wad with grief, and shall nev«r survive your 
refusal.” • 

“ I have a goo;) opinion of you,” saitf Z 
" your counter!nice indicates no bad intention, 

1 vyilt lend you the money.*’ Upon these wools 
he went and counted out the sum, gave it to the 
former, and iccopted his bond. X. embraced his 
benefactor, as he called him, lustily put the mo¬ 
ney into his pocket, and hurticfl away to JiRia, 
whom lie found in great distress on account of his 
abrupt depirture. , m 

“ Here Julia,” said he to her, “ here arc the 
fifty crown-.; purchase the ruffles with ihi-*, and 
consider me your friend.” 

Struck with astonishment, the girl was unable 
to litter a syllable; she sa*for some tune mution- 
les. upon lu-r eliair^ with her eyes on the ground 
At length she sfjirang^ip, and fill upon Ins neck* 
—“ Well,” said she, “ 1 am poor, and you are 
neb ; I take the money ; but 1 take it only ypon 
the gnnditinn of repaying it in the same manner, 
and not as a present.” 

It was twilight, and Julia was going tf> light a 
candle, buthe prevented her; she sufl'eredTier- 
salf to be detuned; anxiety and grief had ex¬ 
hausted her spirits, which an excess of giatitude 
contributed to destroy. The innocent and beau¬ 
tiful girl_supplicated *she could do no more; 
rfihe had lost all power of resiftatice. Nothing less 
than a miracle could have protected heP from the 
rude embraces of a villain—Julia fell. 

The ruffles had slipped behind the drawers, 
which she found the next morning. She wroi* 
a few lines, enclosed the fifty crowns, ifnd waited 
an opportunity to give the note into the lun^S of 
X. He took them, and puichased some trifles 
for nei^year’s gifts.—He viVifcd tl u^a & few 
evenirfgs afterwards, but did not find her in tfce 
weak state in which he had left her. Upon his 
return to his chamber he found a letter, the cons- 
tents of which informed him of his father’s ill¬ 
ness, and his particular wish to see him He 
made no delay, but travelled post to Residenz, 
buried his father, and returned in six months af¬ 
terwards. 

He went immediately to Julia, and instead of 
a blooming maid which he had left, he found a 
death-like form syith dull and hollow eyes, and 
n sunk cheeks. Her figure startled hint, at first, 


as he surveyed her. After some questions, he 
learned, that she would soon Recoine a mothei- 
He staid a few moments, threw a ducat on the 
table, and went away. 

Julia wrote a note lo him, thaflked him in a 
sorrowful maimer for his benefaction, and in¬ 
quired of him what he proposed to do for her, 
anft ^ier child. Sin* received no answer;—she 
wrote*mor<- note*, which were likewise unan¬ 
swered. She sent a friend to him. X replied, 
that he wished not to be intetiupted. At the 
persuasion of this friend, Julia lodged her com¬ 
plaint against him, and this paragon of excel¬ 
lence was compelled to take oath befoie the cifur', 
that he li id never had any cornier tion wr li the 
maid. The child died before it was three months 
old, ,.nd was soon followed by its wounded mo¬ 
ther X. concluded his studies, went home to 
Residenz, undertook the management of his own 
property, which consisted of three t states, ac¬ 
cented of an office, and married a fortune ol lilty 
thousand crowns. 

His friend Z who had before lent him the 
fifty crowns, wAs reduced to difficulties by the 
'bankruptcy of a merchant to whom he hid cn- 
tru-Aed hi-^irqperty. Once whet* lie uacsi’ery much 
embarrassed, be wrote to X. and reminded linn 
m a very gei^e manner of thnfifly crowns, lo 
which lie received no reply. 

The various mortifications which the honest Z- 
had met with for many years threw him into an 
illness, which terminated in hisjjcath. He left 
behind a widow and three helpless children. 

Among lbs papers of the deceased was found 
the bond of the wealthy X. upon which he was 
written to, but returned for answer, that lne wish¬ 
ed they vfould spare themselves the trouble of 
writing, as the delft was none of his. At friend 
was appointed to speak wi'li him, to whom lie 
declared that he *would not pay a#fanthing. He 
was prosecuted, and appeared before the court in 
person, which yas always it know lodged to he 
the most beautiful in Residenz. lie did not de¬ 
ny having received the money, anti having writ- 
tan the bond, but h# abded, that, as the judges 
themselves knew, the laws of the land declared 

all debts null and void/ whfch iJeic contracted 

* • 
dunuga person’s minority without the consent of 

the parents • The whole c.ourt were struck with 
astonishment At the art andwi\|tiny of the man. 
They appealed to his feelings, and represented 
the helplqps state of the mother and children. 
•But they found his heart callous to the emotions 
of humanity ; they therefore acquitted him from 
the obligation to paf 'he debt, and agreed 'o re¬ 
lieve the poor family with the sJme sum at their 
own expence, * 
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TALE II. 

The Earl of S,———, one of the richest Peers 
of Gieat Britain, had been in London, and on 
his return, intended to call on one of his tenants. 
He had no other attendants than a coachman and 
one servant. He had not tra vell^l six miles from J 
the metropolis, when he was obliged to p^ss j 
through a wood, where htscrlruage was surround¬ 
ed by six highwaymen. t Two hound thetfoich- 
man, two the servant, and two applied a pistol to 
the breast of the'iioblrunaii. 

“ Your pocket-book !” said one of the rob¬ 
bers, with a horr.J countenance. • Instead oT I 
which, the E.irl pulfed otit a heavy purse, which j 
he presented to him. j 

“ Htve the goodness, my lord, to produce j 
yonr pocket-book,” said the robber, who with ' 
his left hand weighed the purse, and with the i 
right continued to present the pistol.I 
The Eul drew out his poik.-i book, and de¬ 
livered!' up, which the robber cx.iniinrd. Whilst 
he was thus engiged, his countenance excited the 
attention of the former His full eyes, eurved J 
nose, distorted cheeks, wide mouth, and project- j 
ing chin, presented an ‘object more ( drgusdngj 
than he had £ver tiefore wilnts-id. • The robber, 
after taking some papers out of ( the bq'k, re¬ 
turned it 10 tVegentleman. « 

“ A prosperous journey, my Lord,” be cried, 
and lodeoff with his companions towards Loudon. 


fared my liu.t -.run - recompen> e fm his h .q>i- 
tality, but he rij vied evciy oflc r, and only te- 
queS.ed me to visit hi u suinetimes 1 went sootl 
after, and found him ex'rem.ly dijerted Tne 
disturbances h^l bio ken out fit An.enrj, and 
he had sent to Boston goods 1 fj the .iinount of 
eight thousand pounds, which the meiehants re¬ 
fused to pay. lie conlessed to me, that a bill 
w&uld become ciae iifr_>n him in the course of ? 
month, which lie could not honour : t that, ^/.i}*- 
set]wen ly, his credit would be destiny cd, ^id his 
ruin completed I,,would have willingly given 
him, assistance, had it been in my power. I 
considered n ys. If indebted to him for my bfe, 
‘■which I ought not tq,ri.gard as loo great a sacri¬ 
fice in saving n.y benefactor. 1 went to my coin- 
pauii.ni, and l.-pic. nted to tliem the state of the 
case. They wan; jil bound to me by the tender- 
est^ti -s of fnendship, and willing to jnl me in 
the execution of any plan I should suggest. We 
agreed, therefore, to take the desperate and un- 
warran'alile- mcasuies of highway robbery, to pro- 
cure the necessary sum. Accident made us ac¬ 
quainted with your intended rout, and the money 
winch you had in jinir possession. We laid our 
plan accordingly, and succeeded m a matin' r al¬ 
ready kno vn to you. f unloved the two thou¬ 
sand pound*. which I took from your pocket- 
book, in a letter to my benefactor,••saying, that I 
would suit the payment of it to his i irruiustances. 
Thefinoney was of temporary seivice to Inm, but 


The Earl, upon Ins return home, examined jl 
his book, whicWi-ul con'amed two thousand five ’1 
hundred pounds in not<s, ami to lus great asto¬ 
nishment, found five hundred pounds remaining. 
He rejoiced at the discovery, and related the ad¬ 
vert turerto his flic ids, ar the same tin^e adding, j 
that the countenance of the t,ian was so extraor¬ 
dinary , u tli it it would never be absent from his re¬ 
collection. Two yeais had aheady elapsed since 
the affair fin'd rflppened, and the {articular* of it 
hid passed from his mind, when one morning he 
received a penny post letter, while in London, 
the contents qf which were as fr.lb wv— 

“ My Lord,—I am a poor Carmen Jew. The 
Prince whose subject I was, ‘oppress! d my sect m 
so cruel a mapner f as to oblige me, with five 
others, to seoic an asyluili in Great Rnt*in. I Veil 
ill during the voyage, and the bark which was to 
have conveyed us from the vessel^ to ^the .shore, 
w i- overturned *the storm. A man, whose 
face I had never before seen, sprang into the 
sea, Ad saved me, at the risk of his bwn life. , 
“ He carried me into bis house, procured me 
a nurse and a physician. H t c was a clothier, and j 
had twelve children alive. 1 iccovered, and of- 11 


as he lost all his American property, he died soon 
alter, insolvent. Fortune, however, was more 
favcmralile to me, l obtained a prize of five 
thousand pounds in the Uttery. „ 1 have, there¬ 
fore, sent you the enclosed, which is the sum, 
with the interest, that ] took from you. You 
will find another thousand pounds, which I should 
be obliged to you to.send to the F—— family in 
K——. Upon the receipt of this letter, my 
companions aVid myself will be on our way to 
Germany, where we wish, if possible, to taka 
pp our residence. 1 protest to you, that none 
of our pisAols were loaded when we assaulted you, 
and nope of our hangers were unsheathed. What 
I hlVe done and said, will shield me, 1 hope, 
ftom being Considered sn obnoxious a qj,e.nber of 
society a^ my conduct at first might lead' you to 
suppose. Accept ihe good wishes of an indivi¬ 
dual whose intentions were pure, though his 
conduct might be criminal.” 

The Earl bad no soouer'tead the letter than 
he made inquiries for the clnthiei’s family, and 
gave them the two thousand pounds which the 
Jew had sent. 
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TI1C VICAR'S '[ALL 


MR. EIJITOP., • 

If you should e-teeth tliis little tile worth 
a place in % our ammiinj publication, you ft ilj 
jiob.ibly eoiifer a favour oil your readers an!* 
ce your constant adm.rer. It wjs originally ; 
wriil-n by George Monk Berk -let, J 1 --'j «h • eased; I 
and published at Oxford in the year 17B”. It I 
^ now wholly oi>t of punt, and 1 send it fou m j 
order to preserve it liom oblivion. A\- I 


Being on a tour to the north, I was one 
evening arrested in my progress at the entrance 
of a small humic, by breaking the fore wlfc-el of 
my phaeton. This accident rendering it im¬ 
practicable for me to proceed to the^ next town, 
from which I was now sixteen miles dislant, 1 
directed my steps to a small cot*age, at jhe door 
of wjjich, in a woodbine arbor, «at a man of ahout 
.sixty, who was solacing himself with a pipe 1? ' 
the front of his house ^vas affixed a small board, 
which I conceived to contain an intimation, that 
travclleis mi^ht ti^erc be accomihodated. re¬ 
dressing myself therefore to the old man, 1 re¬ 
quested his assistance, which he readily grained; 
lyit on my mentioning an intention of remain- I 
ing at his house all night, he regretted that it j 
was not in his power to receive me, ar^i the more . 
so as there was no inn in the village. It 'fas not \ 
till now t’nAt I discovered my error concerning j 
the board over the door, which contained a noti- ; 
fication, that there was taught that useful art,; 
of which, if we credit Mrs. B.nlde!cy\ Memoirs, 
a certain noble T.oid wasSogrosdy ignorant. In ! 
short, my fuend proved to be the' Schoolmaster, j 
and probably secretary to the hamlet. Affursj 
were in this situation when the Vicar made his | 
appearance. He was one of the most venerable j 
figures I had ever seen; his tunc-silvered locks ' 
shaded his temples, whilst the lines of misfortune 
were, alas! but too visible in his countenance; 
tim/ljfcad softened but could WDt efface tlfem. On 
seeing my broken equipage, he addresse^ me, 
and when he began to spealf, his countenance 
was illumined by a smile.—“ I presume, Sir,” 
said he, “ that the accident you have just ex¬ 
perienced will render it impossible for you to 
proceed Should that be the case, you will be 
much distressed for lodgings, the place affording 
no accommodations for travellers, as my parishi¬ 
oners are neither willing nor able to support an 
alehouse; and as we have few travellers, we have 
little need of i^ie; but if you will accept the best 
accwitomodation my cott ge affords, it is much at 


your service,” After expre-sing the sense I <»n- 
t'rt.iincd of hi goodness, I jr*\ tnllv .iciepted so 
ffcviral le an <db-\ , \s ive entered the hamlet, 
'iw-^iiM was gddii g with Ins dop iting beams the 
, vill.ig" spin', wh 1st a gentle tir- e/e lufre-hed ihe 
! w*etuy lurid;, who, seated boryath the v. nei ible 
I oik- that ovetshadowid tliur inttages, were re- 
1 posing themselves after the labouis of the day, 

, and li-teniiig attentively to the tale of an cj.| sol- 
j dic-r, who, like mjself, had wandcied ihus far, 

I and was now distressed for a lodging lie had 
been in tever.il actions, in one of which he had 
1 lost a leg ; and was now, like many other brav* 

follows, 

’ * 

-“ Doom’d to beg 

“ His bitter bread thro’ realms his valor sav’d.” 

My kind host invited me to join the crowd, 
and listen tojiis tale. \Vith this request 1 readily 
I complied. No sooner did wc make our appear* 

! ajice, tl»an I attracted the attention^every one. 

I The appe/rance of a stranger in a hamlet, two 
1 hundred nn^-s from the capital, is generally pro- 
' dueviva of .st/rprfce; and every m*e examines the 
j new <*oiner with the most attentive observation, 
j So wholly did my arrival engross the villagers, 
that live veteran was obliged to defer the continua¬ 
tion of his narrative till their furiosity should be 
gratified Every one there: took an opportunity 
of testifying the good will they bore my venerable 
I host, by offering him a scat on the grass. The 
good qjan and myself were soon Sf-altil, and the 
brave veteran re*iun d his narrative in the follow¬ 
ing words :—“ After,” continued he, ‘^1 had bt eil 
intoxicated, [ was carried before a justice, who 
was i, tiinnte with flic captain,*at*whose request 
| he attested me before I h^d sufficiently rccoveud 
my senses tef see the danger I was encouritcnng. 
In the rrtoming, when I came myself, I found 
I was in-custody of t^i re - or four soldiers, who, 
after telling me what had happened, in spue of 
all I could say, carried £ie V> the next town, 
"without permitting \ne . > take leave of onegf 
my neighimurs. When incy rearhed the town 
it was Jiarket-djy, and I’saw several of the peopl® 
Irorn our village, who were*all sorry t<J hear what 
had happened, and etirb-avourcd to procure'my 
release* but in vain. After taking an*nffcctu:g 
leave of my neighbours, 1 was marched to Poits- 
mouth, and th%re, together with an hundied 
more, embarked for the ooi^t of Afiica. During 
the vo)age inosfcof our number died, or became 
so enfeebled by sickness as to make them unfit 
for sem- «. This vt as owing partly to the climate, 
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partly to the want of water, anti to confinement 
in the ship. When we reached the coast of 
Africa, we were tended, and experienced every 
possible cruelty from our officers. At length, 
however, a man of war arrived, who had lost 
several mariner! in a late action; and I, with some 
others, was sent on board to servg in that station. 
Soon after we pul to sea we fell in with a Franyjh 
man of war. In the actioi/ 1 lost my leg, and 
was near being thrown overboard; but thC hu¬ 
manity of the chaplain preserved my life, and on 
nty return to England procured my discharge. 1 
applied for the CheNea bounty ; but it was re¬ 
fused me because I lost my limb when acting as 
a mlrine; and as 1 was not a regular marine, 1 
was not entitled to any protection from the Ad- 1 
miralty; therefore I am reduced to live on the 
good will of those who pity my misfortunes. To 
be sure, mine i» a hard lot; but the king does 
not know it, or (God bless his Majesty!) he is 
too good to let those starve who have fought his 
battles." 

The village dock now striking eight, the 
worthy Vicar rose, and, slipping something into 
the old man’s hand, desired me t& follow him. 

tt 

At oui departure, the villagers promised te take 
c.re of the'bld'mati. We returned .the farewell 
civilities of the rustics, and directed our steps to 
the vicarage. It was small, with a tViatched roof; 
the front was entirely covered with woodbine and 
honeysuckle, which strongly scented the circum¬ 
ambient air. A grove of ancient oaks, that sur¬ 
rounded the house, cast a solemn shade over, 
and preserved the verdure of the adjacent lawn, 
through the midst of which ran a small brook 
that gently murmured as it flowed. This, to¬ 
gether with the bleating of the sheep, the low¬ 
ing of the herds, the village rpurmurs, and the 
distant barkings of the trusty curs, who were now 
entering on their office as guardians of the ham¬ 
let, formed a*coocert, at least ecj'ual to that in 
Tottenham-court-road. On entering the wicket 
we were met by a littl‘4 girl of six'years old. Her 
dress was simple, but elegant; and hyr appear¬ 
ance such as spoke her destined for a higher 
sphere. As soon as she hid ipformed her grand-* 
father that supper was ready, she dropped a 
courtesy and retired. * 1 delayed not a moment 
to congratulate the good old man on possessing 
so great a treasure. Hp.replied but w*ith a sigh; 
and we entered th>* house, where *evefy thing 
was distinguished by an air of elegant simplicity 
that surprised me On our entrance, he intro¬ 
duced me to his'wife; a woman turned of forty, 
who still possessed great remains of beauty, and 
had much the appearance of a troman of fashion. 
She received me ♦ ith easy politeness, and re¬ 
gretted that she had it not in^igr power to en¬ 
tertain me better. I requested her not to distress 


j me with unnecessary apologies, anj we sat down 
to supper. The lnfle angel who welcomed us at 
the rdoor, now seating herself opposite to me, 
offered me an opportunity of contemplating one 
of the finest faeps I had elver beheld. My worthy 
host, observing how much 1 war struck with her 
appealauce, directed my attention to a picture 
winch hung over the mantle, ft was a striking 
'likeness of my little neighbour, only on a larger 
scale. “ That, Sir,” said he, “ is Hjiriet’s (po ¬ 
ther; do you not think there is a vast r, tem- 
blanceTofliis I^assented; when the old man 
put a piayer to Heaven, that she might re¬ 
semble her mother in every tnirigbut her tinhap; y 
fate. He then started another topic of conver¬ 
sation, without gratifying the curiosity he had 
excited concerning the fate of Harriet’s mother ; 
for whom l already felt myself much interested. 

Sapper being Removed, after chatting some 
time, my worthy host conducted me to my bed¬ 
chamber, which was on the ground floor, and 
lined with jasmine, that was conducted in at the 
windows. After wishing me good night, he re¬ 
tired, leaving me to re>t. The beauty of the 
scenery, however, and my usual propensity to 
*walk by moon-light, induced me to leave my 
fragrant cell. When 1 sallied forth, the moon 
was darting hqr temperated rays through the shade 
that surrounded the cottage, tippinj the tops of 
the venerable oaks with silver. After taking a 
turn c: two on the lawn, 1 wandered to the spot, 
“ where the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 
It was small, and for the most part surrounded 
with yew-trees of an antientdate, beneath whose 
solemn shade many generations h^d mouldered 
intodust. No sooner did I enter than my attention 
was caught by a pillar of white marble, placed 
on the summit of a small eminence, the base of 

f 

which was surrounded with honeysuckles and 
woodbines,,, whilst a large willow oveishadowed 
the pillar. As I was with attention perusing the 
epitaph,I was nota little alarmed by the approach 
of a figure cloathed in a long robe. The appa¬ 
rition continued advancing towards me with a 
slow .step, and its eyes fixed on the ground, which 
prevented it observing me,till we were within 
reach of each<othgr. Great was my wo^r at 
recognizing my worthy host in this situation; 
nor Vras his astonishment less at finding his guest 
thus courting the appearance of goblins and fairies. 
After each had expressed the surprize he felt, f 
proceeded to enquire whose dust was there en¬ 
shrined. He replied, “ There, Sir, sleeps Har¬ 
riet’s mother, an innocent, but unfortunate 
woman. Pardon me. Sir,” said he, “ if for a 
moment I indulge my sorrow, and bedew my 
Harriet’s grave with tears,—a tribute that I often 
pay her much loved memory, when the rest of 
the world are lost in sleep.” Here he paused, 
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ami seemed much agitated. At Ic-iaMh h- re¬ 
quested *TBy pei miss,ou to defer the reci:a4 of 
Harriet’s woes till the next d.iy, a- he found 
him.elf unequ-lto the task of proceeding in the 
painiul detail. ^o*ihis proposal l readily acceded, 
and we returned home. I retired to ivy room, 
but every attempt to proctfre sleep pioved inti- 
fectuil. Harriet had so^jivhoyy occupied t^y 
tv flights, that no moment of ihenigh: was suf- 
?cref^. to pa»s unnoticed. At length, “ when 
soaretnhc warbling latk on lvg'i,’' Wef mv com h, 
and rejoined my worthy landed, who was bu»i!y 
cnjployed m the.arrangement of his girflen. 
Though l declined mentioning the. subject of our ( 
last night’* adventure, yet*hes,iw the marks of 
anxious expectation in my countenance, and pro¬ 
ceeded to gratify the curio-uly he had inspired. 

“ It will be necessary,” said he, “ before I 
proceed to relate the woes that befel my daiiglfter, 
to give a short sketch of my own life. Twenty- 
six years ago, Mrs.,—— came hither for^ the 
benefit of her health, the air being recommended 
as highly salubrious. On her arrival gave 
out that she was the dauglyer of a clergyman 
v»ho was lately dead, and had left her in narrow 
circumstances. I thought ti my du.y to visit her, 
and offer her any*little attention in my power. 
She received jjffe will* politeness, anil expressed a* 
wish to cultivate my acquaintance. I continued 
to repeat my visits for some time without -.u-jpcct- 
ingfetlint there was any thing particular in her 
history, till one morning I found her in tears 
leading a letter she had just feceived. *Ou my 
entrance she gave it to me: it contained a no¬ 
tification from*LordB-’s agent, that her usual 

remittances would no longer be continued On ( 
opening this letter, 1 was led tq suppose that her 

connection with Lord M-was not of the nnht 

•honourable nature. But dll my suspicion va- j 
nished on her producing several letters from Lord , 
B ■ to her mother, with whom he had been I 
long connected. From these letter* I learnt that [ 

Mrs..— was the daughter of Lord B— bf 

Miss M —, sister to a Scotch barorfr.t, whom 
he had seduced and supported during the’re¬ 
mainder of her life,; but he had, it seems, deter- 
mineil*)Pwithdraw his protection front thft fruit 
of thbir connection. Mrs. — ■ d( dared sjie 
knew not what step to take, as her finances were 
nearly exhausted. 1 endeavoured to comfort he^ 
assuring her that she should command every 
assistance in my jfower. On hearing this she 
seemed a little satisfied, and became more com¬ 
posed. After sitting with her some time I re¬ 
turned h»me, to consider in what manner I might 
most easily afford protection to the young orphan, 
whose whole dependence was on my support. If 
*1 took her home to live with me, as I was un- 
inarrirglj it would giveoffence to my parishioners. 
Ho.KXlV.Vd.Hl, 
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My income was too confined to admit of my 
affording her a s,-pirate ost .tji-hment Thus 
ci ciunUanci d, 1 determined to offer her my 
hand \ ou will no doubt «y it was nitlier an 
imp indent s'ep for a man who had seen lus for¬ 
tieth year to connect hutvdf with youth and 
beauty; but as T: y bro'her was then living, it 
i was ‘impossible for me to muh* her the hast 
assist-jpr-' oil any other plan She received my 
’pro :o.al with gr. teful surprise, and accept)d it 
without hesitation. In a few days we were mar- 
rii d, and have now lived together six and twenty 
years in a sjate, the felicity of which has never 
been interrupted by those discordant jars which 
^aro si. iieqivn'ly the concomitants of mat muny ; 
though, a! ,' our peace Iris received a mortal 
wound from one, the bare mention of whose 
name fills me with honor 1 But not to digress. 

| Before tlie jp-'uill of tint day whbh saw me 
| blesied with the hand of linnly, m*y happiness 
reci tved nn impuitant addition, by the birth of a 
daughter, who mheiiu <1 all her mother’s charms. 
It is superfluous to add, -hat she was equally the 
idol ol both bej parents; and as she was the only 
fruitflpf our nuring-, jhc became every day a 
greater f,i»ount»\ My wife Jjad received such 
art education* as rendered her fuify capable of 
accnm^hshingehc-r d lighter in^i manner far su¬ 
perior to any tflin^her situation required, or per- 
h.ipvcotild justi'y. To this agreeable employ¬ 
ment, however, she tievoted her whole tunc; 
and when Hainet had reached her eighteenth 
year, she wai m every respect 9 highly accom¬ 
plished woman. She was become what that 
picture represents her. Wuhan amiable temper 
and gentle manners, -die was the idol of the vil¬ 
lage. ll^herto she had experienced awmteof 
felicity unknown it the more exalted stations of 
life-—unconscious, alas', of the ills that fwaited 
her future years^ 

“ It is with xeluctance 1 proce^liif the melan 
choly narrative. One evening, as a young man, 
attended by a servant, was passing through the 
village, howhorse startled and threw him. Hap¬ 
pening to be on the spot at the time, I offered 
e^ery assistance in nfy pJwer,and conveying him 
to my cottage, dispat-lied his servant in quest of 
a surgeon, who ileclaie/our patieyt was not in 
any daneer, bjjt lecoinmcnded it to him to delay ’ 
his departure for a day or two. His health, how¬ 
ever, or rfthe* his love, did tadfadmit of his tra¬ 
velling for near a fortnight; during which tints 
he established his int&est -with Harriet by .ho 
most pleasing and unremitting attention to her 
slightest wishes —When about *to depart he re¬ 
quested leave to repeat his visit on liia return from 
his intended tour, dropping at the same time 
some distant hints of his affection for Harriet, t» 
whom he was by no means indifferent. 

I i * 
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“Mr. H '(for so our guest was named) in¬ 
formed us, previous to his departure, that he had 
a small independent fortune; but that from a 
distant relation he had considerable expectation. 
After bidding an affectionate adieu to Harriet, he 
set out on his intended tour, which lasted for a 
month. 

“ During the time of Mr. H-’s absence, 

Harriet appeared pensive, and 1 observed with 
pain that he had made no slight impression on 
her heart. At length Mr. H— returned, and 
Harriet’s reception of him left us no room to 
doubt her attachment. During his ‘..econd visit 
he was very assiduous to secure the favour of all 
the family i well Harriet he easily succeeded;.' 
nor were Mrs T— or myself disposed to dis¬ 
like him. His manners were elegant, and his wit 
lively. At length he ob'ained from Harriet the 
promise of ber hand, provided her per.-nis should 
not object. Hitherto I had never been induced 
to make any enquiries concerning his circum 
stances and character. Now, however, by his 

own direction, I applied to a Mr. E-ns, a 

clergyman of hn acquaintance. This gentleman, 
now in an exalted station in the church, 1 then 
chaplain t‘< I ord 'J — —informed me that Mr. 

H-wa> in every respect a desirable match for 

tny diughter; *3nd that whenever his cousin 
should die, he would be enabled to maintain her 
in affluence and splendour: he added that his 
character was unexceptionable Little suspect¬ 
ing the villainous part Mr. E—ns w;s acting, 

I readily assented to the proposed union, and per 
formed the ceremony myself. Mr. H — — re¬ 
quested that their marriage might be kept a secret 
till the birth of a son amf heir. This proposal 
rather .1 farmed me, but it was too late tO retieat; 
and knowing no one in the great world, it was 
impossible fi.r me, previous to the marriage, to 
procure any.account of Mr. If-l — but such as 
his friend communicated to me. Thus circum¬ 
stanced, I could or ilj consent; and as Harriet 
readily addled every proposal that came from 
one she so tenderly loved, the matter was finally 
agreed on. After staying* few days, he set off f<y 
London, hut soon returned, and pa-sed the whole 
•w nter with us^ and ii^ the spring Harriet wes 
; delivered of tlwit little girl you so much admire. 
I now pressed hun to acknowledge* my daughter 
as his wife. To this Me answered,*tha£ had she 
brought him a son, he would readily have com¬ 
plied with my request; bjjt ihat his cousin was 
so great an oddity, that he could not bear the 
idea (to use Ins v Wl > expression) “ of having his 
fortune lavished in a milliner's shop.” ‘ But,’ 
added he, if you insist upon it, I will now tisk 
the loss of all his fortune, and^ntroduce my Har¬ 
riet to his presence.* Harriet, however, again 
interfered, and desired that Mr. II—— might not 
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be forced into measures that might in the end 
prate destructive of his future prospert, and in¬ 
duce him to regret the day he ever saw her. 
These arguments prevailed, ancf Mr 11—— was 
suffered to continue as a member of the family 
without any farther notice being taken of the sub¬ 
ject. In this manner had three years elapsed 
1 undistinguished i>v arty remarkable event, Mr. 

H - - generally passing half the year with Jjf 

and the remainder 111 London, attending, ^es he 
said, on his cousin.; when one day, as he was 
sitting with us at dinner, a chaise and four drove 
up to the house. The servants enquired for Vr. 
■~H —■ — , and on hearing he was there, opened the 
carriage door. A gentleman, droned like an of¬ 
ficer, jumped out, followed by a lady in a travel¬ 
ling dress; they rushed immediately into the 
room. Their appeirance amazed us; but Mr. 
H—— betrayed visible marks of consternation. 
The lady appeared to be about thirty. She was 
a woman "by no means destitute of personal 
charms. The moment she enter, d the room she 
seized upon Harriet, and, loading her with every 
horrible epithet, proceeded to indulge Iter pas¬ 
sion by striking her innocent rival. On seeing 
this, an old servant of mine seized the lady, and 
forcibly turned her out of the housq, then fastened 
the door. It was not till n'Aw thutwc perceived 

the absence of Mr. H-, who had, it spenis, 

retired with the lady’s companion. Whilst we 
were still lost in amazement at the transaction 
we had just witnessed', we were alarmed to tho 
highest pitch by the report of a pistol. Harriet 
instastly fainted. While Mrs. T- was re¬ 

covering her, I flew to the spot from whence tho 
sound proceeded, and there found Mr. H— 
weltering in his blood, with a pistol lying by him. 
I approached, and found him still sensible. He 
informed me, that the lady’s brother and he had 
fought, and thgt seeing him fall, they had both 
escaped as fast as possible. 1 instantly procured 
assistance, and conveyed-him to the house, where 
hfe was put to bed, and a surgeon was sent fbr. In 
the mean time Harriet had several fits, and we 
! were«jvery apprehensive that the hour of her fate 
; was approaching. On the arrival of the surgeon, 

j he decfare(f the i#o*und Mr H- had \. .eived 

; would probably prove mortal, and recommended 
j the arrangemenf of his affairs. Mr. H re- 
; ceived the news with great agony, and desired 
! that I might be left alone with him. No sooner 
| was this request granted, than he addressed me 
• in the following terms;—‘ In me, Sir, behold the 
1 most unfortunate, and, alas! the most guilty of 
men. The lady whose ill timed visit has lost me 
my life, is—l tremble'to pronounce the word, 
—my wife.’ Seeing me pale with horror, he 
proceeded. 1 No wonder, Sir, that you should 
behold with horror one who has repaid pubbinded 
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hospitality by unequalled villainy. The bare re¬ 
membrance of my own guilt distracts ine. The 
awful hour is now fast approaching, when I rrftist 
receive my final doom from that heaven whose 
laws I have so daringly violated. JTo redress the 
injuries 1 have <^imniUcd, is, ahis! impossible. 
My death will be an atonement by no means suf¬ 
ficient. 1 cannot, however, leave this world till 
you shall be informed thauien thousand pound*, 
tjp'^rhole qf my property that is at my disposal, 
has Io*,» ago been iransferred by me into the hands 
of trustees for the benefit of,my much injured 
Harriet, and her unhappy infant. In my yvn 
defence I have nothing to urge. Suffer me only 
to remark, that my misfortune arose from then 
avarice of my father, who forced me into a mar¬ 
riage with the woman you lately saw, and whose 
brother has been the instrument in the hand of 
Providence to inflict on me the doom I so mgeh 
merited. If possible, conceal from Harriet that I 
was married Picture, for her sake, an innocent 
deception, and tell her that I was onljf engaged 
to that lady. This will contribute .to promote 
her repose, and the deception may possibly plead 
the mdfit of prolonging a life«o dear to you; for 
tne elevated mind of my Harriet would never 
survive the fatal discovery of my villainy. But 
oh! when my.untiappy child shall psk the fate # 
of him who jave hiff being, in pity draw a veil 
over that guilt which can scarcely hope to obtain 
the pardon of heaven.’—There he ceased,* and 
uttfring a short prayer, expired. 

“ Happily for Harriet, she continued in a state 
of insensibility for three days, during which yme 
I had the body removed to a neighbouring hquse, 
there to wait for interment. H jvirig addressed a 

letter to Mr. H-\ agent in town, he sent 

orders for the body to be removed to the family 
burying place, where if was accordingly interred. 

1 Harriet recovered by slew degrees from the state 
of hippy insensibility into whic^ the death of 

Mr. H-had plunged her. Her giief became 

silent and settled. Groans and exclamations now 
gave way to sighs and the bitter tears of despomfe 


ing grief. She seldom or never spoke, but would 
cry for hours together over her hapless infant, 
then call on the shadow of hewdeparted Henry, 
tittle suspecting the irreparable injury he had 
done her. It was with infinite anxiety 1 beheld 
the decline of Harriet’s health. PrBne as we ever 
are to hope what^we ardently desire, I now de- 
sp^red of her recovery. Whilst in a state of 
'hopeless inactivity, I\rasdoomed*to witness the 
lingering death of my lamented Harriet, 1 re¬ 
ceived a visit from an old friend. On his arrival 
I alfotted him the apartment ftdmerly inhabited 

by Mr. H-and Harriet. About midnight he 

was awakened by some one entering the apart¬ 
ment. On removing the curtain he discover%d| 
Sy the light of the moon, my adored Harriet in a. 
white dress. Her eyes were open, bill had a va¬ 
cant look that plainly proved she was not awake. 
She advanced with a slow step; then seating her¬ 
self at the foet of the bed, remainej) there an 
hour, weeping bitterly the whole time, but with¬ 
out uttering a word. My friend, fearful of the 
consequences, forbore to awake her, and she re¬ 
tired with the same deliberate step she had en¬ 
tered. This intelligence alarmed me excessively. 
'On iffie next night sh%was watched, and the 
sanfl* sceift ^yas repeated, wi^h tips difference, 
that, after quitting the fatal apartment, she went 
to the room \IJiere her daughter usually slept; 
and laying herse!f*down on the befl, wept over 
the chifd for some time, then returned to her 
apartment. The next morning we waited with 
anxiety for her appearance at breakfast; but, 

alas !”-Here a flood of tears afforded to my 

friend that relief which he so much needed j and 
we returned to the house. 

After passing som% days with this worthy 
couple, 1* proceeded on my tour, quittihg with 
reluctance the abrAc of sorrow and resignation. 
Those whom the perusal of this tale may mtejest, 
will, if ever theyavisit the banks of the Aina, find 
that the authof has copied his rtiaracters from 
nature. p 


’MlEMAtURE INTERMENT. 


HasTT interment is stiH a prevalent custom in 
Russia; and even premature burials are said to 
be not quite unknown. A short time previous to 
my departure, the following horrid circumstance 
was related at St Petersburgh 

A young nobleman, who had squandered away 
^ his fortune, found his sister, to whom he. ap¬ 
plied for assistance, not the least inclined to 
’ wctifice her patrimony to his taste for dissipation. 


As he ccyisirVsred himself’fter heir, the wicked 
thought arose in his breast, *fo make Jiimself 
master of her fortune. ■ With this view he found 
means to‘give the unfortunate lady a sideping 
draught. She was now considered as dead,and, 
with every appearance of the deepest sorrow her 
interment was resolved upon. t The corpse was 
already placed before the altar, when one of her 
friends happening- to pass the place, was informed, 
1*8 
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oflier sudden death. She hurried lu the church, 
where the priest was already pronouncing the 
blessing over the corpse; and, in order to im¬ 
press ihela-t farewell kiss on the lips of her late 
dearly belovcjl friend, she hastened to the coffin 
She seized her hand, and found it rather flaccid, 
but not stiFTj she touched <ior cheek, and 
imagined she sfdl felt some.natural warntth'lrfit. 
She insisted on stopping the ceremony, and 
trying whether 1v r friend- might not be r< called 
to life. But all^w.is in vain ; ir ither the brother 
nor the priest would listen to her solicitations: 
On the contrary, they tidiculed her^ as a person 
ou{ of her mind Unfortunately, she no where 
found assistance. She immediately, in her 
anxicy, tjirew herself into her carriage, anil* 
hastened to the neighbouring seat of govern¬ 
ment. Here she found a hearing: proper per¬ 
sons accompanied her to investigate ths affair; 
and she drove back with speed, but found her 


fr.end already covered with sacred earth. The 
interment h.id takdn place the day before ; and 
the^inhuman brother had already obtained pos¬ 
session of her propeity,while priests and witnesses 
attested that the unfortunate person was actually 
dead. Amongfhe Russians it ts reckoned to be 
a heinous sin to dig «ip a corpse; and thus the 
desire of the generous friend for a long time ex¬ 
perienced the most viol-nt opposition to coiw 
vince herself of the truth by ocularMerno^/frif- 
tion ; till atlasf the Commission of Inquiry con¬ 
ceived some suspicion, and insisted on opening 
the!jrave; when the poor unfortunate lady was 
discovered to be suffocated, with her face lace¬ 
rated,and the impressfbn of her nails in thecoffiii- 
lid.—The bn ther and the priest were imme¬ 
diately taken into custody, and confessed their 
crime. The punishment they underwent I have 
not'iieard of. * 


SOPHRONIMOS i A GRECIAN TALE. 


( . 1 « 
SopHRofiiMOi was bom at Tffebes: his fa¬ 
ther, of .in ancient family of Cortnji, had deft the 
place of his jjatwity to establr.h himself in the 
capital of Boeotia. While his only son was yet a 
child he died, aud his wife, not long surviving 
him, Sophronimos at the caiiy age of twelve was 
left a poitionlesC orphan. 

Of the many things of which he stood in need, 
he had only regretted Ins parents; the poor child 
would daily weep at their tpmb,aud afterwards re¬ 
turn to^lie dwelling of a priestof Minerva,whose 
charity prevented him from serving. 

Oneway, when walking through the city, the 
unhappy Sophronimos had lost his way, he 
entered a WOtkfshop belonging tojhe celebrated 
Praxiteles. Charmed at the sight of so many 
beautiful statues, h<£ gazed, ha admired, and 
seized with an involuntary trampoit, address¬ 
ed Praxiteles* with that innocent confidence 
which only belongs to uff.tnoy. c 

“ Father,” said he, “ give nje a chissel, and 
teach me to become a gVeat man like yourself.'" 

' The sculptor fooked at the lovely child, and was 
astonidit-d at the animation which “shone in his 
eyes; tie embrace^ him tenderly —'Yes, 1 will j 
be youf master," replied he, “ stay with me, and 
ltrus^that in time you w*H surpass mq” 

The youthful Sophronimos, his heart filled ^ 
with gratitude and joy, had no desireofleaving j 
Praxiteles, but soon fell the ff-im of talent which [ 
nature had impaired m hi« soul rapidly ex- j 
pawling , and at eighteen th* master would not j 
(dashed to own the works of his pupil. I 


Unhappily about this period Praxiteles died, 
leaving by lf.s will a tolerably lafge sum to Ins 
favourite pupil. Sophronimos wa? inconsolable 
at his loss; he took a dislike to Thebes, quitted 
his cSuntry, and employed his benefactor’s legacy 
in travelling through Grepce. 

As wherever he went he bore with him that 
desife of instruction, and admiration of the sub- 
Iime 'and beautiful, which had ■ inflamed his 
mind even in childhood, he daily gathered inu 
provement, and each masterpiece he beheld added 
something to his store of knowledge. The wish of 
pleasing gave a politk to his mind and manners; 
his modesty increasing with his acquirements, 
and always reflecting on what he wasdefuient in. 
Sophronimos at twenty was the most skilful as 
well as the most amiable of men. 

Having ,*-esolved to settle in a large city, he 
cho.se Miletus, a Grecian colony on the coast of 
Ioniifi purchased a small house, as also soma 
blocks of marble, pnd prepared to makg.statues 
for hissubsistfence. 

Renown, which is oftentimes so tardy an at¬ 
tendant upon merit, was not so towards Sopbro- 
ntraos. Fits works were held in great estimation, 
and soon his talents were the general theme of 
conversation. The youthful Theban, without 
permitting himself to be intoxicated with the 
praise so profusely bestowed upon him, only 
redoubled his efforts to remain worthy of it. 
Alone, in his dwelling, he dedicated the whole 
of the day to labour, and in the evening, as a re¬ 
laxation, amused himself in reading Home.; 
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this insiriic ive pleasure elevated his soul, and 
furnished his genius with some*new ideas for (jie 
work of the morrow. Satisfied with the past, and 
prepared for the figure, lie returned thanks to the 
gods, and retired enjoy repose. * 

This tranquillity did not, lioweVter, last long ; 
the only enemy that can rtrb virtue of peace, 
•a-sailed our hero. Carite^ thp daughter c/ 
Ail ‘os, chief magistrate of* Miletus, came with 
he? teller tS see the works of our youthful 
Thehait. • 

Carite in beauty far surpassed the fairest maids 
of Ionia, and her mind was still lovelier than ffer 
.face Her father, Aristo-, who possessed im¬ 
mense riches, had, since her'birth, dedicated his 
whole time to her education; he had no diffi¬ 
culty in bending her mind towards virtue, and he 
lavished his treasures in order to give her every 
ornamental acquirement. Carite was sixteen, Iftr 
wit was refined, her soul tender, her form en¬ 
chanting, she thought like Plato, and yang l^ke 
Orpheus. 

Sophronimos on scing her felt a confusion, 
and emotions totally unknown. He bent his 
eyas on the ground, and never spoke so little to 
the purpose. Aristos, attributing his embarrass 
ment to respect, endeavoured to re-assure him. 
“ Shew us,” sajcPhe “^our finest statue ; I hear 
your praise from every mouth.”—“ Alas re¬ 
plied Sophronimos “ I had had the tcmcritj to 
iorm»a Venus, with which I was till now satis- 


house. He was allowed to converse with Carite, 
and bee'me still more enamqprctl; but how 
could he ever dare to reveal it } how could a 
sculptor, without untune or friends, have any 
pretensions to the hand of the wcalfhiestdnmsel 
j of that city T his dcluacy,— ill conspired to pro- 
1 Inlm the disclo-ure of his sentiments. Carite wa9 
’rfoo n-*li for a poor youth to notic^ her beamy, 
j Sophronimos knew all this, and tint if he de- 
dared liimsdf he was lost; but he must either 
j comj!ly with the irresistible imjaulse, or expire 
I with grief. He wrote to Carite. This le'tcr, 

| couched in the tendcrest, the most submissive, 
^'.lic most respectful term=, was confided to ofle 
j Aristos’ slave-, to whom our hero gave all the 
| li'tle money he possessed to insure his secresy ; 
but the treacheions confident, instead of giving 
it to Carite, carried it to her father. 

The indign^ii An,to-, after having read it, for 
i the first time, abused the authority his situation 
g we him; lie accused Sophronimos in the council 
of crimes which the youth had never dreamed 
of, and caused him to b# banished from the city. 

! Meanwhile tile unfortunate Theban with 
trembling anxiety expected the slave, and in- 
' steadsof sciBn^ him, received §n ojdee to quit 
\ Miletus. lie entertained no doubt, but that 
!*' Carite, dffendetbat hi.- presumption, had herself 
j solieueiPthis vengeafice.—■“ 1 have deserved my 
1 fate,” exclaimed he, “yet I do not repent— 
! Ob, yc gods! grant her happiness, and wnrak 


Tied; but I perceive that I must make it once , over my head all the woes which might trouhle 
more.” While stying these words he ungovered ^ her repose.” Such was the enthusiasm of his 
his statue, and threw a timid glance towards j passion, that without murmuring at the mjus- 
Carite. She haW perfectly understood his mean- j tice of his sentence, his heart filled with grief, 
ing, and appeared to bo occupied with the Venus,! he proceeded towards tht harbour, and embark- 
while her thoughts were really engaged on the ed in a veseel bound to Crete. * 

young sculptor. • J Aristos thought inadvisable to conccal # from 

# Aristos, after having admirifd our hero’s works, | his daughter the real cause of Sophronimos’ 
departed, promising that he would sflon visit banishment. Shw, however, cntcr^iin^d doubts 
him again; Caiite on leaving linn gracefully not far from tHh truth. Carite had long since 
^bade him adieu, and poor Sophronimos now read in the young Theban’s^ eyes all that his 
.perceived, for the first time, that his house ap-r letter would hav? revealed; she shed tears to 
peared extremely solitary. • the remembAnce of a man whose Jove for her 

That evening he could not read Homer as had proved so fa*al; but £arite was very young, 
usual, his whole mind was filled with Carite. ana soon our hero was forgotten. Aristos, on 
The neyj^norning, instead of wsteniline Ills la- his side, confident in the measures be had adnpt- 
bours, -he traversed the whole city in the liopg ed, 'enjoyed tranquillity*, and only occupied 
of seeing her again. He was successful, and himself in sejlfing a suitable husband for his 
from that instant no more peace, no mere study;J daughter, yjhe* an extraordinary event spread 
his statues remained unfinished, and Apolto, universal consternation throughout Miletuf. 
Diana, and Jupiter, \rere no longer thought of. Some pirates from Lemnos, surprised a q’uar- 
Hii mind ever filled with Carite, he now passed his y:r of the city, and before the inhabitants cOuld 
whole time in the circus and public walks in the take up arms, these miscreants pjllagcd Venus’ 
^/hope of beholding her, and when unsuccesful, he temple, and even ciyried away with them the 
Evolved a thousand plans, and determined with statue of that goddess. This statute was consi- 

/ he next dawnto put them in execution. dered as the paladiu^i of Miletus, and the pros- 

* At length his perseverance, joined to his ccle- perity of the Milesians depended on its pos* 

> gained him* an introduction to Aristos’ session. 
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The people, touch alarmed, immediately lent 
ambassadors to D^lphos, to consult Apollo. The 
Oracle answered that Miletus would only be in 
safety when a new statue of Venus, as hand¬ 
some as theCaoddess herself, should have replaced 
the one they had lo»i. 

The Mdesuns instantly |)ubltshod throughout 
Greece, that the fairest njaid of Miletus,*vf.th 
fourtalents of gold,should be the recompence of 
the sculptor who would fulfil the Oracled con¬ 
dition. Several celebrated artists airived with 
their works, which were exposed in the public 
Square; the magistrates and the people were 
wall satisfied with many of them ; hut as soon 
as the statue was placed on the altar, a super-, 
natural power thiew it down. The Milesian^ 
now began to regret Sophronimos, and with tears 
£htreated that he might be sought. 

Aristos himstlf now thought it necessary to 
gain some information of the ship in which the 
unhappy banished youth had embarked. All 
his endeavours were fruitless, and at length he 
was obliged to send to Crete, where the messen¬ 
ger learned that the ship with |ll its crew had 
perished near the island of Naxos. , 

The M'lesians, in despair, accused: tlieir.ma¬ 
gistrate of want of vigilance, to' which cause 
they atributed ,th« invasion of t|»e pirates, and 
the loss of Sophronimos, wHbm’they discovered 
he had unjustly banished. The people soon pro¬ 
ceeded from murmuring to revolt ; they sur¬ 
rounded his dwelling and entered it by force: 
Cante’s tears, $ntreaties, and lamentations were 
of no avail, thpy could not save her father: 
Aristos was seized, loaded with irons, anddragged 
to a dungeon, where the people declared he j 
shoulrf remain until the statue of Versus was re¬ 
place^, t 

Carite, in a state bordering on distraction, 
wished to go tp Athens, Corinth, or Thebes, to 
seek for an artist who would restore her father to 
freedom. She first every means in her power 
to soften his confinement and left a confidential 
slave with hicn to administer to hiswssnts. Some¬ 
what tranquillized by these pioceedings, she caus¬ 
ed a ship to be fitted out fdr her, loaded it wfth 
treasures, and ^epyted on her search. 

The threeArstdays oflter navigation were very 
favourable; and it seemed as if f tjie winds had 
taken her under thdlt protection •„ bu^ suddenly 
a tremendous storm arose, and the ship was vio¬ 
lently assailed with contrary blasts, which forced 
the pilot to seek a refugl* in an unkrtown creek. 
They had not l # ung remained s’ationary when ihe 
storm ceased, the sun retuYi^d, and Cariteinvited 
by the beauty qf the weather, went on shore to 
refresh herself for a few hours from the fatigue 
she had experienced at sea. V)n landing she seat¬ 
ed herself on the turf, and soon a gentle slumber, 


J made her for a moment insensible to her afflio 
! tions. She ho we. er soon awoke and perceiving 
j that her slaves were still fast locked in the arms 
I of Morpheus, determined not Jo disturb them, 
but ventured to walk alone oi^ the sea shore, and 
having a wish cf exploring a pait of this unin¬ 
habited island proceeded onwards beyond the 

} rocks that defended it from the intrusion of the 
“ ' » *. 
waves. • 

Soon a delightful valley met her view, err -1 
by two small rivulets,and covered with frui' trees; 
struck with admiration, Carite stopped awhile to 
gaa. on the beauty of the prospect. Nature was 
then clothed in the lovely garb of spring; all .he 
trees were in bloom their leaves were still drip¬ 
ping from the past storm, and the sun while 
warming them with its rays, seemed to cover their 
branches with drops of chrystal. The butter- 
flu . rejoicing at the returning beauty of the 
weather, began to wander from flower to flower, 
and legions of bees buzzed about, not yet daring 
to cull honey for fear of wetting their transparent 
wing* 1 . The nightingale and the linnet, recover¬ 
ed from their terror, made the air re-echo with 
their noies! while their tender mates, fluttered 
over the meadows in search of a blade of dried 
grass to form their new built nest. 

* Carite after having rem lined '■nme moments 
gazing on this spectacle, descender, into the val¬ 
ley, and crossing the meadow, descried a small 
hut surrounded with trees, the entrance of which 
was hidden from the view by an arbour: she ap¬ 
proached, and listened to the murmuring of a 
strtfam which meandered at her feet; soon the 
notis of a lyre mingled with this pleasing sound ; 
she lent an attentive ear to a voice that sang 
the following words to a plaintive air: 

Sad is the memory of pleasures past; 

It steals upon the*soul, as on the ear. 

The mournful^voice of Winter’s stormy blast, 
When sleep in dust the beauties of theyear. * 
Gay were the dreams of hope, they cheer’d awhile ^ 
« My glowing fancy, my weak heart. 

Fleet is ifle brightest ray of Cupid’s smile, 

T^tit everlasting is his smart. 

Tlys voice had not concluded when Carite re* 
cognizcd*through the trees the figure fflsophro- 
ntmos, and instantly fainted. He had also per* 
ceived her, he flew and raised her in his arms, 
gazed on her, and could not credit his happiness ; 
he bore her to the rivulet, and a few drops of 
water sprinkled on her lovely face soon restored 
her senses. “ Are you Carite,” exclaimed he, 

“ or a divinity that has assumed her form ?” “ I 
am the daughter of Aristos," she mildly replied, 

“ ray father is in danger; you alone can save 
him." “ Oh ! speak," rejoined Sophronimos in 
a transport of joy, “ say what 1 am to do, 1 will 
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gladly exgose my life for lit# and your scr- 

% 

-vice. 

Carite then related to him the manner in which 
he might be of essential service to»her country, j 
and rescue her father from impending danger, j 
As she proceded in her request, delight shone in 
,the eyes of our heio. “ Cease to fear,” said he 
with dignity, “ I have in that'hut'a staiue which' 

I t^i jc cannqt fail lo satisfy your goddess as well ; 
as youi< countrymen ; it belongs you, fair , 
Carite, but l have a request Ua make, winch is | 
that you will not look at it until it is placed «n 
the temple at Miletus.” 

Aiistos’ daughter readily consented ; Sophro* 
niinos related to her how he had’ alone escaped 
from the wreck, and that the box containing his 
tools had been cast ashore by the waves. He 
had found in the island water, fruat and marbl§. 
Alone in the hut which he had hiniself erected, 
he had devoted his time to forming the master- ] 
piece which was to deliver Aristos. “ Come}” j 
added he, “ dnd behold the asylum where 1 l^ve 1 
long dwelt with no other companion than your 
image, wWh l constantly had*bcfore my eyes, 
and ever cherished in my heart.” 

Came followed Sophionimos into his hut; 
every where she jgw her name writteai; every 
where her initial* weie*entvrined with those of 
her lover. “ Forgive me,” said he, “ if alone in 
this^ildce, 1 dared to trace on the walls of ifiy 
dwcllffig the sentiments of my soul; here 1 en¬ 
tertained no fear of being banished. These words 
made the tender Carite’s eyes fill with tears*: si«e 
looked at Sophronimos, and almost pressed the 
hand which held her. “Ah!” said she “ it was 
not 1”—.—she did not conclude, but contemplated 
a statue which covered with a veil, stood on a sort 
ofakar: “ let us hasten,* continued she ‘‘to 
jam my staves ; that they may bear to tjte ship 
that master-piece which lam only admire at 
Miletus; you will return with me ; and whatever 
may be the event, we will no more part." 

The overjoyed Sophronimoa dared to raise ' 
Carite’s hand to his lips, and did not meet with 
a repulse. They were proceeding towards tbe 
sea shore^when they were^met by the slaves and 
sailors, whis^alarmed at the absence of th<»r mis¬ 
tress, ha*d been seeking her for some time. 1 

Carite ordered them to carry carefully the 
veiled statue on board their ship; she was 
obeyed ; and Sophronimos bade adieu to his hut, 
but not without first returning thanks to the Syl¬ 
van deities whu had protected him while in that 
asylum. He placed all his tools on the altar 
'Where the statue had stood, and consecrated them 
to.Van; then respectfully kissing the threshold 
of the door, “ 1 shall return hither,” he exclaim- 
*V‘ uj expire, if 1 syn not permitted to live for 


Carite.” Alter this farewell, they entered the 
I ship, and steered tow aids Mileta*. 

Happily for Carite, who wished Sophronimos 
to have restored her father to liberty before she 
acknowledged her affectum, their voyage wag 
not tedious ; or ifot had proved longer, peihaps 
the pqjptor might have been recommenced by her 
Svowal, before he lud by his actions deserved it. 
By the prudence of Cante, and the respect of So- 
phrorymos, aided by prosperous gales, they arrived 
at Miletus without having broached the subject. 

The name ot our hero spread general joy 
throughout the city. The people, by whom hp 
•was beloved, assembled, and decided that the 
st%tue had no need of bring examined previous 
to its experiencing the trial on the altar ot Venus. 
All the inhabitants repaired to the tempi ■, and as 
soon as it was crowded, Carite with faultermg steps 
followed her Iflver who advanced bearing m hi* 
arms the statue covered with a veil. On his 
arrival he placed it on the altar, with « modest 
though confident air. The statue remained sta¬ 
tionary. He unrnver-d it, and immediately all 
[ tlje spectators recognized the features of Cante. 
It was she, was his bcloted maiden wjjom the 
sculptor hadchifsen for themodeTof fiis Venus! 
^rhe portrait of Carite was so indelibly engraven 
in his heyt, that fcirfjom her, in his denari t-dand, 
he had been able to dispense with the original ; 
and in making the resemblance he had fulfilled 
the condition of the Oiade, who exacted a sta¬ 
tue as handsome as Venus. • 

The goddess, sausfied and void of jealousy, ac¬ 
cepted the offering, and manifested her approba¬ 
tion by the mouth of hej high priest, and thus 
the oracle was accomplished. The people* ut¬ 
tering acclamations of^joy, now suirounded So- 
phroiiimos, and entreated hint to choose hif re- 
eompence. “ Restore Aii.-tos to liberty,” replied 
lie, “ and I shall consider myself an^ily’repaid.” 

| All immediately Hed to the prison of the old 
i man; but Carite i*as desirous of being the first, 
^to break her film’s chains. She embraced him, 
told him of her happiness, and blueing, bent 
her ayes on the ground whenever pronouncing 
the name of Sophronimos. Arums, Ins breast 
filled,with gratimde, ask,td (?r h*s # liberator, 
threw himself into his arms, and while tears fell 
on his furrowed'Aeek, exclaiy^e.rl : “ My friend, 
*1 have been tery’gudly towardiwyqx, but C inte 
shall repair my crime ” Aftei having said iflese 
words, he joined the luversktunds amidst umveryil 
acclamations of joy ; all appeared to share their 
happiness, while our hero and heroine returned 
to the temple, and swdreto each other eternal 
fidelity at the foot of ih.it statue, w’hieh so truly 
exemplified the beauty*of Carite aud the love of 
Sophronimos, E.R. 
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ORIGINAL ACCOUNT OF RWEDHN. 


As Sworsen possesses no work in ligvi"' 11 1 
language, which can be called statistical in tu 
stiictest acceptation of the woid ; as al'uiu.t all 
foreigners who have wiitten cor.carnin^ this 
kingdom, such as Wr.ixvli, Coxe, and Mis. 
Wollstonecraft, have incurred ills just reproach j 
of being deficient in accuracy; as the memoirs . 
of Canzler, though much to he commended om j 
account of the ample infuimaiion which th.fy 
contain upon many subjects, are already out of 
date and defective in a variety of paiticulars ; as, 
finally, the Tableau perietal tie In Suole, by Cat- 
toau, leaves still a great deal to'oe wished ; for 
these reasons we think we have a light to expect 
that the public will give a favourable reception 
to the following account of a country, that lias 
always been deservedly in high e>teem through¬ 
out all Europe, and which at the present moment 
engages^ the particular attention p{ the world 
The Swedes hove, indeed, a geeat number ol 
topographical descriptions of their towris and of 
particular districts; the Sweffjshlaiiguugf abound* 
in detailed notices relative to agriculture, politics, 
and finance, in celebrated historians and gco- 
gnphers, such as Dalin, Lagerbring, Botin, Fatit, 
Djurberg, arid Tuneld, particularly distinguished 
for his geographical accuracy; but we do not 
hesitate to assert, that all these different works 
are nothing more that} unconnected material.-., 
the trrangemf-nt of which into an interesting 
statistical account, is reserved for some future 
writfer of judgment; and it is a matter of sur¬ 
prise, that in a nation, so celebrated for patriotism, 
and in vihicn the love of lifejatufe has struck 
such deep root, no writer has yet under taken a 
task at once so useful and laudable. Whilst we 
wait in expectation of seeing tips subject ela- 1 
borated by a more able pen, we shall in the mean 
time endeavour in sdme ‘measure to_ supply.the 
deficiency, ^y a selection of various details re¬ 
lative to tfcis import jot country, fxtracted,/rom 
the new edition of Toze’s sta'istical 'woik, with 
the commentary of.ptofessor Hlitsze. 

TJl® vast cdHntty of Sweden, whifh appears on | 
the map of Europe in a kind of semicircular 
figure, extend* from 50* to 70° N.Jat. and from 
280 t0 48 ° E.iong. To tho east, it is bouudSd 
by that paittif Finland which at present is sub* 
4«et. to the empire of irtissia; to; the west, it 
binders on Norway, throughout a U*ng extent of 
boundary; to the north ft likewise borders on 
Norway, and on Norwegian and Russian Lap 
land; and to the south it is bouhded by the 


IMitr, forming within the receis of its coast the 
gnlpii'd I'uil.ir.d, Writ'll divides it from l.mmn : 
att immense terri'ory, containing about 21G„00.) 
-quare geographical nulcs. Tile face of t!j„ coun¬ 
try is diversified f ,with a great number of high 
nj'iuntaiiis, exteusive lake-., and considerable 
riveis. , 

Whether its proximity to two large capitals be 
an advantage ot a disudvmtige to Sweden, may 
j- be questioned. Its sm dl distance from Copm- 
I hag.n and iktcrsbuig affords if, in time of peace, 
a ready markc; fur us m.unil.icturcs and the pro- 
, tlnceof the country, and in time of war enables 
it to threaten these cities with a sudden and 
powerful attack. Ontlie other h-uid, the nai uni 

■ effect of tins dangeious vicinity has beiii to in- 
j spire the two neighbouring powers with tile pr<- 
j ject of extending.their boundaries at the expence 
! of Sweden. 

| lii the southermosf provinces the air is in ge- 
I neral sufficiently temperate'; in the*others the 
j heat duimg the summer excessive, on account 
of the great length of the days and the reflection 
of-the rays of the sun from the mountains; and 
! during the winter the cold is dry, intense, and 
J randy interrupted *by thaws. Frequent wjnds 
1 pprify the atmosphere, the salubrity of which, 
together with the robust constitutions of the in- 
1 habitants, renders instances of extreme longevity 
I common amongst them. If the duration of tho 
i winter could be determined with any degree of 
j precision in a countrf of such vast extent, we 
j might say that it commences about the middle - f 
I October, and ends about the middle of May. It 
! has been remarked, that near Helsingfors, in 
j Finland, coaches were used instead of sledges on 

■ the Christmas eve of one year, whilst on the 3d 
of October of another, they hid already frost 
apd snow. The first day of May is generally 
considered as the commencement of spring, and 
is kept, as a*lfind of festival and »*iyting day 

•amongst the inhabitants, who on this day en¬ 
deavour to indemnify themselves, by feasting and 
amusements, for the uncomfortable manner in 
which they have been obliged to pass their time 
during the preceding tedious and dreary season. 
At Stockholm and Stdingfors, tulips are always, 
in bloom at Whitsuntide; in other parts, where 
the thick forests intercept the rays of the sun, % 
patches of snow are Still fwurid in the middle of 
June. 

.It is remarkable^that of t l.it»* years the spring 
has been scarcely distinguishable in th; norfti «f ' 
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Europe; n has appeared to beahardiy any thing 1 the kingdom, where they are !e-,s abundant. The 
more than 2 pioloiuMtion of the season which it i e!!c, an animal ot extraordinary* swiftness, anil 
ought to banish. JHiosc who are not acquainted i which it is almost impossible to time, is common 
with the northern climates, will scarcely be able j in this country, as arc also bears and # wolves, two 
to conceive the ^go.t which thj change has species of animals that possess far less courage 
occasioned. They can form go idea of the volup- j than is usually im:«ru;cd; the lattei may be kept 
• tuous and vivifying lnlluence of the first fine days j fronfapproathing men by kindlmja small fire, 
of the spring m these clintJtes.' An universal', or even by a lighted t rich, which travellers fix to 
nwta.yorphoais takes place ; new life and reju- ' tlle himt part of the sledge. The sea, the livers, 
venesetnee seem to pcrvadeall nature, miniate and t|^c lakes abound with such a lyianuty offish, 

and inanimate. Whilst, in mwre sontheily lati- ' that, besides the home consumption, they furnish 
fudes, the plants spring up imperceptibly, atd , a very important branch of commerce. The most 
the finds expand by slow degrees, producing in consideraole Article of this kind are the herringg, 
‘the mind only gently pleasing sensations; here *the fishery of which amounts, at an average, to 
one imagines one secs the roots extend them- ' 2«Vo,000 tons per annum, and yields, besides the 
selves, every leaf unfold itself, and with an ad- great exportation to foreign countries, a vast 
miration that fills the soul with ext.icy, follows quantity of oil. The fish called by the inli.ibi- 
the whole, rapid progress of vegetation. Tbe tants strommingar, is taken annually to the 
longer and the more profound the sleep of wintei amount of 20ft,0(l0 tons. Attempts have been 
has been, the more bnlh mi appears this resusri* made to introduce the cultivation of the silk- 


ta'ion of n.i»ure, and the mote powt*fully*it worm; but*they have liilheito not been pro- 


exerts its influence upon all brings. 


ductivc ol'any material advantage to the country. 


Beyond Celle and Hmerneburg, fruit-trees aie The attempts that have been made for naturalis- 
rarjly to be inct with ; in thb rest of Sweden y’g rhubarb-plant have scarcely been more 
peaches and grapes are wi^ji difficulty biought to ' successful. JVere it not fclb the numerous forests 
maturity, and hgs gan never be made to ripen, 1 with which this land is overshaflowtM, the pro- 


unless they havwbeen kept during th« winter in /iduce of jhe mines would not be very lucrative; 
a hot-liouse. * * I neverth^ess, the-int^bitsnfs are Ttat^sufficiently 

The soil produces all that is requisite for the 1 careful to*pare their woods, so that the want of 
wants, and even the luxuries of life; it w*ere j timber begins to be felt in many plices, and ha* 
however to be wished that the inhabitants knew 1 excited the attention of the government, which 
better how to content themselves with the pro- j has lately adopted various measure in order to 
duce of their own country, anil to dispense wflh induce the inhabitants to plant trees, Sic, 1 ml 
superfluities imported hum abioad, which Can also begins to he more employed as fuel than 
only tend to impoveiisli them, if they become formerly, and fortunately it is here very plentiful, 
too much habituated to their u-.e. Their horses and of exc^Jlent quality. Some beds of pit coal 
and oxen are small; the jasturagein thesonthern have likewise been^discovercd, particularly in 
provinces, and even in Finland, is however so rich, Scania, anil furnish a new resource to thetoun- 
that their caitlejorni an article of exportation, try. In a land where in many parts the habita- 
The small size of the horses is attiSbuted to the tions are far distant from each ofcet^ and the 
peasants employing them in labour too young, woods very frequent, it often happens, during the 
and loading them with burdens disproportionate summer, that ihopeasarits are obliged to pass the 


to their strength, as also to their often g dloping'l' night in theopen air, in woods near to the road 
with them up acclivities, which in so mountainous j In such cases, lin y kindle a large fire of the 
a country are very frequent and steep. Tfleir j branches of trees, round %hich they lie down to 
swiftnevs j^such, that it «s cninpvm Air the post- j sleep, and frequently neglect to extinguish it he 
coat In# to travel at the rate of a Swedish mile i foreAthey proceed on tholr journey jn the morn- 
(equal to two Fiench leagues), v more, in an > ing. Hence arise those terrible conflagration; 1 , 
hour, even when the carriage is loaded with a f | by which, in some instancr^oill the branches of 
considerable quantity of luggage. During the whole forests have been consurtie^; for the trunks 
couise of the last fifty year', the breed of sheep of the trees arenot attacked by the flames This 
has been much improved by means of those im- ; practice is*very conin?l?n amongst the peanuts, 
ported from Spain and England. Sweden, never- J Who go into the woods in the spring to catch 
tholess, imports annually a large quantity of fo- j birds; for these, having often to sepante them 
A izn wool; Game is very abundant, especially j| selves to a great distance fi oin each other, fix upon 
/vild fowl, such as woo l-cock-, pheasants, &c. j n place of reridezvoos, where they kindle a large 
fiWhich are killed in the forests of the northern II fire in the evening, near the places where they 
i proiinq,e^, and coifl/eytd timing the winter 6pon : know the birds to have their haun’s and to blnM 
sledges to Stockholm tin -o.itlmu part; o',, their nests, that tiny n.w no* have far to go in 
Nc.XXir. I’nl HI. Kk, 
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order to catch them before sun-rise ; and after I 
having slept a couple of hours at their fire, they 
leave it in the. morning, ci'her to burn out ofj 
its*-lf, or to communicate to the rest of the forest. 1 
The only meant of stopping the progress of such ] 
a conflagration, is to dig a broad ditch round the j 
place where the forest is in*(lames, in order to , 
prevent thei» communicating to the otherf.ee*, j 
and to suffer those that are already ojri fire to j 
burn out. The building of ships, and particularly I 
of small vessels, is earned on with the greatest | 
activity, and large quantities of planks and other; 
requisites for naval architecture are exported. 

, The cultivation of grain is pretty considerable | 
in Scania, East Gothland, Smalanrf, Sudermania*i 
Upland, and Finland; but the produce of fhe 
harvest is not near sufficient for the consump¬ 
tion of the inhabitants; particularly as the season 
is seldom favourable enough to ensure a good \ 
crop, and as the expenditure of %rain in the dis¬ 
tilleries is immense. The importation of grain 
alone from foreign countries costs Sweden an¬ 
nually upwards of a million of dollars. The cul 
tivation of tobacco has succeeded very well 
throughout the whole country; it grow| in tlje 
greatest abundance fh the neighbourhood of 
Stockholm! anrf Abo; and perhaps Sweden, at the 
present moment, does not reqyire any importa-* 
lion of this article from abroad, except in order 
to have it of a quality superior to tliabof its own 
growth. Many orchards of fruit trees have of 
late been planted, which proves that the country 
does not asvyet abound in fruits; and in fact, 
horticulture is too much neglected by the pea¬ 
sants. It is rathepsingular that tjte best culti¬ 
vated lands are not to be found near the principal 
roadjf, which is, undoubtedly, in part owing to 
the circumstance, that tl^p ancient inhabitants, 
whilst exposed to the incursions of the Tartars 
or Bohemians, thought it prudent to conceal their 
best pasturages and most cuftiyated plantations, 
by choosing the situations behind high moun¬ 
tains, and a considerable distance from the pub¬ 
lic roads,,where they are found at the present ' 
day. * 

If the vegetable kingdom be rather barred in 
this country, the same cannot be said of the 
mineral. At Adeffors ip Smaland, is a gold mine 
that has been opened since the year 1738, but 
which scarcely dq/f^ys the exp^rfee of woiking 
it. Another nyne of gold is in the province of 
Wasftnania. The most ancient and productive 
silver mine is that ofvSala; it yields annually 
about 2000 marks of jsilver, if the accuracy of 
the returns caft be relied upon. The other silver 
minejare scarcely worth mentioning; but one of 
the principal Sburces of wealth to this country 
consists in its mines of copjfer, which are not in¬ 
ferior in quality to that of Japan. The. most J 


important of these copper-trines is that of Falun, 
\jhich however has yielded less ore oS late years 
than formerly. The mine of Otvidaberg, in East 
Gothland, is the second in#importance. The 
iron mines afe still more prodkiy ive and numerous. 
These arefoend in all the provinces of the king¬ 
dom; the m»st lucrative are those in Westma- 
nia, Wermeland, and Upland, amongst which 5 
that of Dannemora*and the foundery of Laefsta 
are particularly to be noticed. The e^poft of 
this article *lone produces to the country a re¬ 
venue of more'than two millions of dollars. 
Amongst the valuable stones of Sweden, the por¬ 
phyry, which is of the most superb quality, ft the 
most remarkable. 'Various kinds of marble are 
also common; but in general they are inferior to 
those of Italy. The water of the sea furnishes 
the kingdom with a quantity of salt, but not 
sufficient for‘the consumption of the inhabi¬ 
tants; besides it is unfit for salting provision*, 
particularly herrings. A great number of mines 
of sulphur are also found here, and several 
mineral springs. 

The kingdom is divided into five principal di¬ 
visions, namely, Sweden proper,Gothland, N/ird- 
land, Lapland, amk Finland; comprehending 
in all twenty-eight governments. These are 
reckoned* to contain nqj moi*e more than 105 
towns, most of which are very*small and thinly 
inhabited; which affords a presumption that 
the citizens, who have enriched themsely."; by 
commerce, leave the toVns to purchase landed 
possessions. There are very few towns in the 
nfirthern provinces, and in some governments not 
a jingle one. • 

Sweden possesses in the north of Germany, 
anterior Pomerania, as far as the river Pene, with 
the island of Rugen, tke town of Weimar, and 
the bailiwick of Neticloster, situated in the dutch;? 
of Mecklenburg. By that past of Pomerania 
that extend/ along the coast of the Baltic, the 
Swedish teriitories border on those of Mecklen¬ 
burg and Prussia. Swedish Pomerania, together 
with thoisland of Rugen, form a teriitory of 1120 
square miles in extent, with a population of from 
1 Of),000 to 110,000 souls. The climate is toler- 
ably.tempt*rat%#nd the soil in gener^brtilc. It 
product all kinds of grain in abundance, and 
Plenty of catjle; the geese of this country are 
t remarkable for their uncommon size. The sea, 
as well as the rivers and lakes, are plentifully 
stocked with fish, and a considerable quantity of 
amber is found on the coasts. This dutchy con¬ 
tains many trading towns, which export mer- 
j ckandize to a very considerable amount; the re¬ 
venue of the crown is stated to be upwards &G 
20,000 dollars. \ 

Th# King of Sweden, In his quality as Duke] 
of Pomerania, has a vote at \he Diet.tf Rati* 



on, bell’s court and fashionable magazine. 


bon. The states of the countrj cun-Ut partl'y^if 
the nobles who possess fief-., and p >rtly of the 
dcpu'iesof ttie tcpvus. The governor, who is 
nominated by th^Kjng, and resident Sralsund, 
presides over the regency. The wniversity ista- 
blislied at Greifswald has a vju.ible library, and 
, several of rs prof, ssors deservedly enjoy a high 
reputation in the h.erary wdltd, Ttie number of 
students is nearly one hundred. The principal 


2. r >fl 

causes of the university not being more fre¬ 
quented are, undoubtedly, its vicinity to other 
more celebrated universities, and its distance from 
the centre o! Germany. It has, however, several 
Swedish students, and one of the professors is a 
native of that country. 

, SftrWeii has only one colony; * namely, the 
Island St. Bartholomew, one of the Antilles. 


ON COMETS. 


A Comet, vulgarly called a biasing star, ffti 
account of its appeaiance, is a very extraordinary 
sight; for though the number of them hr* grejt, 
yet, on account of the long period of their revo¬ 
lution, they but very seldom appear They*are 
suppose^ to consist of a very compact and du¬ 
rable subsiance, capable of the greatest degree of 
heat and cold without bewig subject to dissolu¬ 
tion, and, like the planets, shining only by re¬ 
flexion. • _ * 

By the ancients, Comets were considered as 
vapours, or meteors; <ind of'this opinion yas 
Ariajptle, the celebrated Greek philosopher.— 
These phenomena were therefore treated with 
neglect, until the time of Seneca, who observed 
two very remarkable ones, which he scrupled not 
to place among-.* the celestial bodies, though Vie 
owns their motions to be governed by laws not 
then known. 

Dr. Halley declares, that notwithstanding all 
^ [ps researches into the histories of Comets, he 
found nothing satisfactory; until a Constantino- 
poll tan historian and astronomer, 'in the year 
A.D. 1337, pretty accurately described the paths 
of a Comet amongst the fixed stars. The next 
Comet which appeared, was in the year 1472, 
and was observed by Regiomantanus; it was the 
swiftest of any that have hitherto appeared, and 
the nehrest^o the earth. ‘ThisComet*so dreaded 
on account of the magnitude of its body and tailj 
moved at the rate of forty degrees of a great circle 
in the heavens, in the -space of one day, and was 
the first of which we have any proper observa¬ 
tions. In the year 1577, a remarkable Comet 
visited this earth, to the study of which Tycho 
Brahe sedulously applied himself. This great 
astronomer, after many faithful observations, 
fjfund that it had no perceptible diurnal parallax; 
fad consequently could not be an aerial vapour. 
[Tycho was succeeded by the sagacious Kepler, 

ho'dismay c red the'true physical system of this 
‘world. 


At length rasne the prodigious Comet of IfflO, 
which descending altno.t perpendicularly towards 
the sun, arose fr m him again with equal velocity, 
and w.is seen for four months together. Not 
long after, the illustrious Newton demonstrated 
not only what Kapler had found did necessarily 
Obtain ^n the planetary eystem, but also that 
Connris obsAvt^ the same law, Vnov'mg'in very 
long eclipses round the sun, and describing equal 
areas in equal titles. • 

The revolutions of only two Comets (or the 
number of years necessary for performing a jour¬ 
ney round the sun) are known with any certainty. 
The one is that which appeared^in the years 
1456, 1531, 1607, 1682, and 1759, and is as- 
certained to move round the sun in seventy-six 
years; it wilt therefore make its appearance in 
1835. The other is thetjomet seen in 1680, in 
1106, in 591, and soon after the death of Julius 
Cxsar, about forty-fotr years before Christ It 
is mentioned by many historians of those times, 
and by Pliny in liiS Natural History, where Au¬ 
gustus Cxsar sayS concerning it,—“ In the very 
days of our games, a hairy star*(Sydus Crinitum) 
was seen for seven days in that part of the hea¬ 
vens which is* under the Septentriones; it arose 
abtyit the eleventh hour^af the day, and was 
clearly to be seen all over the world.” The 
period of this Comet is therefore ascertained, to 
be about five hundred an*d seventy-fAre years.— 
Its next appeaiafice will be in the year 2255. 

The number «of Comets banging to our sys¬ 
tem is unknown, but it has been ascertained, 
that more than four hundred and fifty have been 
Sfen, but tfie number whose orbits are settled 
with sufficient accuracy fdr us to ascertain their 
identity on their reappearance, is only about 
fifty-nine. The orbits of most of these are in¬ 
clined to the plane of # the ecliptic in large angles, 
and in their perihelion they come much nearer 
the sun than the earth does. Their motions in 
the heavens are also different from these of the 
Kk 8 
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planets. When a Comet arrives within a certain 
distance of the ^un, it emits a prodigious fume 
or vapour, called its tail. These tails seem largest 
and most splendid immediately after they return 
from the suit, because, being then hottest, they 
emit the greatest quantity of vapours, and are 1 
always opposite those, parts wfiicli the body, of j 
the Comet leaves in its descent, which is agree-rj 
able to the nature of smoke and vapour.® They j 
also appear broader on their upper pari than near 
the head of tlta Comet; like all vapour-,* the 
higher they rise the more they dilate themselves. 
The tails of Comets aie extremely Utng, some of 
thftm having been computed to be not less than , 
eiehty millions of miles in length, and the tail cjS 
the Comet, which is now visible, is computed to 
be three hundred thousand miles long. The ce¬ 
lebrated Comet of the year 1680 came so near 
the sun, that it was not a sixth pa|t ot the Sun’s 
diameter distant from its suitace; and therefore 
its heat must then be two thousand tomes hotter 
than red hot iron. And from thence it tdok its 
course from the suu to the distance of above 
eleven thousand millions of miles, which is at 
least fourteen times father than tho otfut of^ 
Suurn. • ( v * 

At their first appearance, Comets arc computed 
to he as near to*is as Jupiter, an<* thorefrtic con¬ 
sidered to b^ less than that planet • ilie‘prrsent 
one, (which h^s passed its perihclium) :s supposed 
to be eight tunes larger than our globe, and to 
move with the^imaamg velocity of sixteen thou¬ 
sand miles a minute. '1 he conjectuio respecting 
Comets are various, '1 he ancients believed 
they were harbingers of divnie vengeance ;—thus I 
Homer— • 

“ A fatal sign to arrsics^on the plain, 

‘%Or trembling sailors on the wat’ry main.” 

Some of t^e moderns, partltulaily Sir Isaac 
Newton, are of opinion, that they are ordained 
by Providence to supply the sun at stated periods, 
with matter peculiar to its nature; and to make¬ 
up the deficiency which must arise from tin* 1 
continual emission of ,»he particles of light.^- 
Thesc, however, are mere hypotheses. The 
same also may* be said of every thing that can be 
advanced roifceming th< irfaeing inhabited worlds, 
for if animals c.,n exist there, thejt must be crea- I 
tures veiy far thfifefiSnt from any ofpwhich we J 
h-ive rftu least conception. Some who have in- | 
dulged themselves in visipt.ary ideas, think they j 
are fppoinud as the pface of torment for thee' 
damned; that,each Comet is, properly and 
litetally speaking,* hell, from the in oleiableand \ 
inconceivdb'e heat and cold which altcrna'ely I* 
takes place in these bodies, , i, 

Uit supposed by some, that Comets are the j] 
means appointed by the Almighty for the tie-1 


struction of this world, and all the planetary sys¬ 
tem, by involving the globe of the /llanets in 
their atmosphere of water, in their return from 
the cold regions. Amongst'’those who have 
written upon this subject ate’, ’’Sir. Winston and 
the learned RV. Halley. The former is of opi¬ 
nion, that tins world will be destroyed by a ge¬ 
neral confl igrrojon, occasioned by our globe be¬ 
ing involved in the tail of some Comet, after it 
has been prodigiously heated in its passage limn 
the sun. Tift; latter declares, that it is possible 
for^a Comet to produce some change in the situ¬ 
ation and species of the earth’s orbit, and in .'lie 
length of the year, and says, “ Hut may the great 
God avert a shook or contact of such great bodies, 
moving with such force, (which however is ma¬ 
nifestly by no means impossible,) lest this most 
beautiful order ol things be en irily desuoyeri, 
-rifi reduced into us ancient chaos.” Inch ed, it 
has been shewn that the Comet of 1680, N'ovrni- 
ber.lllh^at one o’clock in the afternoon, was at 
so small a distance from the earth’s orbit, that 
had file earth been near that part of us orbit, 
God only knows wlut the consequence' might 
have been ! If then a Comet should encounhv 
the earth at its return "from the sun, it would 
undoubtedly consume the eafth and all its inha¬ 
bitants, as so many moth'- ^ it ini-dit convert the 
matter of the present earth into a different kind 
of substance, and render it an habitation fit for 
beings of a quite different nature from ours.' h 

Yst some circumstances lender u very impro¬ 
bable that such an event should happen at all, 
with regard to the definite time, though it is pos¬ 
sible iir nature, for the planes of .ill the Comets’ 
orbits arc raised above those of the planets, so 
that there is but one particular place in the orbit 
of a Comet where us taif can pass over the orbits 
of the planets; and'it is so many chances to one, 
that a planet happen to be m that part of its 
orbit at that particular time. Hut should any of 
the Comets approach so ntar us as to he mere 
attracted by the earth tb in the sun, we might 
indeed, b*y that mean-, acqi iio another moon, 
wHifli would be a change to our advantage, ra¬ 
ther tfnn a subject of terror and dismay. 

Dr. Halley is of opinion, that the grHi Comet 
oj 1680, appeared near the time of the geueial 
deluge, and that it probably was the occasion of 
that catastrophe, which he therefore believes the 
Almighty caused to happen by a natural cause. 

If a Comet passed near the eauh it might un¬ 
doubtedly raise a very strong tide, the effects of 
which would be, that it would lay all places 
under water; and drown the inhabitants so far as 
it reached. For if so small a body as the moon/ 
at the distance of sixty of the earth's semi-dia- \ 
meterr, he able to raise a s.roiif tide of twelve or ' 
fifteen feet in height; a Comet as trg’hs tins 



earth, and coming very near it, would mum* a pro- i 
digious tide, capable of overfluwing'all that part 
of the earth which was neare-t to the Comet 
But it may b'»sai,l, this could not drown all 
places at once, f<^ at the quadratufes there would 
bi. as great an ebb ’ But u maf be answered, 
that by the earth's iotation,*i* would pass ovei all 
the countries of ihe world sti.ce-*m-ly,and there , 
fore in the space of twenty four hours, the whole 
elhtlt would be- involved in water, and allanimds 
as effectually deployed a-, if the ’•a*cr had staid I 
one hundred and fifty days u, *n the earih, whicli 
i-' the tune mentioned by sciipture; the natural 
effect of this would be, that by such a prodigious, 
and rapid motion of this* vast body of water 
round the ear'll ut twenty-four hours, nil trees 
must be torn up by toe root-., and c. rued along 
with the current; all moldings demolished, the! 
rucks, hills, uul moiiuia.iis, dasfied in ;)'ccis*and 
torn away ; jl! the product of the sea, (uhes, [ 
shells, teeth, bones, c, r .rrit d alon<% with, the j 
flood, thinwn upon tlie car h, or even to the tops J 
of mount ms, promiscuously with other Indies; 
hard ! ya’iiy tiling could be found stumg enough 
t« withstand in foiee. The like va: t tid,e would 
al-o be raised in the atmosphere, attended with 
the most v ol-nt caminotion of the whole body of 
air, the coiiiecjticncc^v hereof would lie continual 
Nun. lit sucli a case as this it would be impos¬ 
sible for any ark to live at sea, or the stiqpgcst 
of war that ever was built. 


Those, therefore, who suppose the water to be 
over all the fare of the earth at juice, roust attri¬ 
bute it to a supernatural cause, and not to a Co¬ 
met, for it is impossible for a uatuia! cause to 
produce such an elh-ct. It is also ae cssaiy, that 
this flood of waters should be perfectly free from 
all storms and tcRipests . t»r if Noah’s ark caino 
, ttArf toss- d about in a raging sea,*front its struc¬ 
ture lyul magnitude it must inevitably perish, 
with all its cargo of ..nimah; and if this was 
giahtc'i, it would still be equally difficult to ac. 
count tor another phenomenon, that is, how shells 
and marine,bodies, should be thrown upon the 
land, or even to the tops of mountains, by shell 
iu still water, and many of them buried deep in 
the r-aith; this effect is not at all reconcilable 
with such a suppositions Therefore, it. does not 
appear that both these hypotheses can be tiue— 
for the calnj Sea, necessary for preserving ihe 
ark, lould rnovo none of the shells; and the 
rough c ca^ necessary for transporting the shells, 
would desiroy the ark. The reconciling these 
things is not easy, but we believe b would be a 
very difficult affair, to make out how such a great 
concourse of waier should be so verv cpn t and 
still* so cl#ar of winds, storms, amj tempests, as 
is here required. Ilcuce we conclude, that the 
ark add its moments were miraculously pro 
served*from destrtfbtiaii by the power ©f Umni- 
J potence. 


SKETCH or Till" CITY OF COPENHAGEN, 

AND or THE MANNERS OF 'I HE INHABITANTS. 


The capital of the D.fnish monarchy con¬ 
tains within it every thing (hat we chew litre find 
scattered through several cities : it has therefore 
been rumpaied to a giant’s head on the shouldcis 
of a dwarf; to which may be added, that it ap¬ 
pears to regard with indifference, aftd perhaps 
even with a kind of pride, the state of languor 
.winch afflicts the othir parts of tiro body. 

Tins «iy, which is T»f the 8lfirU ordgr, and si¬ 
tuated on the shore of the Baltic, is 25,200 {jpet 
in circuit, within which spaceard contained more 
than 80,000 inhabitants; that is to say, the 
twenty-third part of the population of the state. 
Here the court au3 tiro government reside; here 
is the principal fortress of the country ; the whole 
fleet, and ihe marine arsenals; the only -univer¬ 
sity in . Denmark and Norway; the bank; the 
seat of the sovereign tribunal; the prim ipal aca¬ 
demies'; the only good theatre in Denmark:; a 
superb library;^ veterinary school; a school for 
cadetB In the sea and laud service; a museum, 


containing a variety of rare and curious objects ; 
a number of su^cib edifices, stat'jc.s,, and monu¬ 
ments of every kind. 

If Copenhagen is little kifown to foreigners, if 
its manners, customs, and amusements, have not 
yet sufficiently excited their curi«sity to merit a 
particular description, »^is is nota subject of re¬ 
proach to a nation, which is little desirous of 
acting a brilliant part above its strength It pos¬ 
sesses in its own language, as well^rs in German,* 
several dcswJpuons of the capital; and a topo¬ 
graphy o< Cr»penhagen, e*qyall^ learned and ac¬ 
curate, has lately been published by Mr, Pro¬ 
fessor Nyerup; whil^ ( a portraiture of the man¬ 
ners of tfie tunes daily appears under the litle of 
the Danish Spectator. * It is from these autho¬ 
rities principally, a« well as from our own private 
knowledge, that the present sketch is compiled. 
It is on the side#iex. (he sea that this city pre¬ 
sents itself in all its magnificence. It is perceived 
at the distance of several miles. When we at- 
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rive by the passage of the Sound, nothing in the 
north can equal fhe prospect presented by the 
channel winch leads to tt, and which has Den¬ 
mark on the right, Sweden on the left, and the 
capital almost'in fiont. The gothic towers with 
which it abounds, and which from a distance have, 
a most majestic appearance, and perhaps more 
attractive than -Ihc modern cupolas, engage and 
fix the attention «f travellers by the hep»lit of 
their spires, as well as by the diversity of the 
brilliant ornaments with which they are dteo. 
rated. We have perpetually before our eyes, on 
the coast of Denmark, a continued succession of 
rich plains, va-it forests, meadows, superb man 
sions, neat villas, and pkasant gardens adorned, 
■with all the ornaments of art; whtle the Swedish 
shore presents corn-lands, pastures, a moun¬ 
tainous and picturesque coast, and at length the 
Isle of Hoecn, so celebrated for th£ observatory 
ofTycho Brahe. We leave behind us two towns 
of two different kingdoms, Helsmgoen (or El»i- 
neur), with the famous fortress of Cionenbuig 
and Hel'ingburg, which appear to unite as the 
navigator proceeds. He seems to s«ii in the midst 
of a lake, but soon he discovers the sea, anti dis¬ 
tinguishes fhe whole extent of the plain of Co¬ 
penhagen, its ports filled with vessels, and its 
environs more ferule tn appearancethau they are 
in reality, because the different monuments of 
art give them too great a relief. 

Three objects especially (the late conflagra¬ 
tions having destroyed the others) attract the at¬ 
tention of the d&tarit spectator. The fust is the 
tower of the church of St Saviour, which is as¬ 
cended by a circular staircase on the outside, or¬ 
namented with a handsome balustrade of lutten 
brass; tlit' second, the astonishing height of the 
steeple of the church of our La(*y ; and the third, 
the singtAar form of the observatory, which per¬ 
fectly resembles a colossal coluniq.. 

When we arrfire by land on the side of Ros- 
child, we view the reverse of the medal. It is 
not possible to discover distinctly the city, which, 
with all its avenues, is hid by a hill,'when we 
1 are only at the distance of a league and a half, 
though the tops of the tcfwertf had been already' 
perceived at the distance of tenor twelve leagues. 
Were it not foj the goodtloss of the road, which 
fiermits the horses to travel with ejigedition, it 
would here certainly bearery irksotnq, a^tlie ob¬ 
ject of our journey sefems to remove from us in 
proportion as we advance. At length, however, 
we comf suddenly, as it wetl^ upon the fcity, the 
sight of. which then makes a very forcible ini- i 
presslon. * 

The entrance of London, Paris, Vienna, and 
many other great cities, promises but little; but 
here as soon as we have passed the first barrier, we 
perceive by a certain air of elegance, order, and 


good taste, that w-are entering the capital; and 
thoSgh our surprise is not immediately excited by 
magnificent buildings, as in the Piazza del Popular 
at Rome, the nleasure we feel* increases as we 
advance, and especially when s^e approach the 
New Town, situated at the other extremity, and 
composed of magnificent palaces; and Frederick 
■Square, which is un’wyue in its kind, from the 
perfect symmetry of the four palaces that fortp, 
if, inclosing the beautiful statue placed in the 
centre, and separated by four broad streets, run¬ 
ning in the direction of the four cardinal points. 

Trie foreigner who has conceived but a moclti- 
rate or mean idea of this metropolis, must be ex¬ 
tremely surprised when arriving by sea, he first 
traverses the New Town, which is such in its 
kind, that it may be said to have no model. He 
finds broad stiaight streets, well paved with foot¬ 
ways, kept in excellent condition; handsome 
edifices on each side, and every where the signs 
of wealth*and magnificence; numerous equi¬ 
pages, elegant liveries, a number of servants, &c. 
but fetv font passengers, and no crowd or stop¬ 
page in this quarter, which seems the asylum of 
"careless ease, without any of that bustle which is 
usually produced by the Vicinity of the court and 
the custom-house. • In short, it resembles in this 
quietness a square at the wVst cm' of London, 
which appears dull and solitary, compared with 
Cheapside and other streets in the heart of the 
city. 

There are few cities which contain within them 
so many agreeable walks as Copenhagen. The 
rampart, and the boulevard which runs at the foot 
of it, ate in several places planted with handsome 
trees. These surround the city, and present a 
prospect equally pleasing and varied. But the 
King’s garden is much to 'oe preferred from the 
regularity and elegance with which it is laid out, 
its fountains, statues, <Xtc, Entrance to it is per¬ 
mitted at all hours, and the public find there a 
recreation beneficial to health. 

Rut this is not the country of frivolous amuse¬ 
ments. WA find here no booths filled with per- 
forniSrjt of tricks of strength or dcxteiity, or ex¬ 
hibitors of wil^ beasts; no jugglers playing cups 
and balls, playd^on hand-organs, or iftf.erant 
musicians. We may sometimes heat a fiddle 
scraped to assist the mirth of some servant maids 
aniartizans; but the common people in general 
ddnee but little, or not at all. They have too 
much phlegm, or too little money to sacrifice to 
Rieir pleasures. Their amusements seem all re¬ 
served for the festival of St. Jahn, when they go 
to make merry in the Park, at the distance of 
two or three leagues from the city , whither flock, 
as the poet says of the Italian courts, 

Donne e dr.nzelle, e brute e fielle. 

“ Women and maidens, homely and handsome." 
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la winter, the fashionable ( wor1d assembles at 
the theatre, at concerts, balls, and clubs, l^the 
summer the theatre is not open, n$r are there 
either concerts Sr balls, and the city, which is 
never either ve% feay or very brifUant, becomes 
then a dreary solitude to the forefgner who arrives 
front Paris, or even from Hamburgh, which might 
indeed be expected, asal^persons of fortune are 1 
then in the country. 

*The court, though not mean, is distinguished 
by a spirit of economy suitable t(J the moderate 
resources of the state, and displays no morejux- 
urious splendour than is necessary to the support 
of its dignity, according to the rank it hold® 
aftong the European powers. 

The numerous clubs, which are not political 
societies, are frequented by the men as much in 
summer as, in winter; some even have gardens 
without the city. In these clubs they re.irf the 
news, make parlies at play, converse, &c. La¬ 
dies are from time to time admitted,and contterts, 
balls, and entertainments given. These are an 
invaluable resource to strangers, who find It very 
easy tr* introduce themselves;into one or more of 
these circles, wh-re they find a select society, and 
the opportunity of miking advantageous ac¬ 
quaintances. Thft entrance may be termed gra¬ 
tuitous to theig. during several months, as they 
only pay what they think proper to expend. 

It may excite surprise, that the inhabitants of 
a sity intersected with canals situated on the sea, 
possessing so fine a marine, and having so great a 
number of pleasant walks and handsome* villas on 
its coasts, should very rarely make parties ofjjlea- 
sure on the witer, and seem to have so little taste 
for this kind of amusement. But Copenhagen, 
in this respect, resembles several other cities, 
which despise an advantage with which their si- 
tuation furnishes them, arfd which would save 
them a great expence in carriages^ Even the es- 
tablisment of sea-baths is not of an earlier date 
than about ten years since. 

Though the dress-doll of Paris no longer makls 
the tour of the North, the fashions ot* Copenha¬ 
gen are regulated by the modes of that ct^’ as 
also b y those of London and Berlin., Of these the 
Germarajouriials, emlJellishei Vith rgigravings, 
are the conveyers. The Danish ladies appear half I 
naked as soon as the Parisian belles think propet! 
to disembarrass themselves of what they term ttte 
superfluity of dress, and again resume their gar¬ 
ments as soon as the latter admit the necessity of 
keeping themselves somewhat warmer. Decency, 
however, if not rigidly, is at least very generally 
respected. We find here some courtezans who 
/are rather licentious, a small number of kept wo. 
/ men, who are known without being much no- 
V ticed, and perhaps a dozen women of gallantry. 
* But this, is little in a capital which is the resi¬ 


dence of a splendid and wealthy court, where 
there is a numerous body of the military, a great 
concourse of foreigners, and which is besides a 
considerable sea-port. 

Though the dress of the men hfs every where 
within these few^year. undergone a kind of meta- 
n^rjrhosis, it has preserved heri^ more traces of 
the ancient elegance than in most other great 
cities* 

The police of Copenhagen is admirable both * 
from the vigilance of its magistrates, and the 
prudence of its regulations. Fur its institution 
the city is in a great measure indebted to the in¬ 
fluence of the famous Count Strucnsee, who, 
•.notwithstanding many defects, and even crimes, 
had the good sense to perceive all the importance 
of this part of the administration, and the courage-, 
to effect the changes necessary to bring it to per¬ 
fection. It eras requisite to rouse nj sonic man¬ 
ner a nation lulled to sleep in the happy enjoy¬ 
ment of 1 long and profound peace, and which 
had been governed by two sovereigns, one of 
whom was certainly too much occupied by the 
interests of the church ; and the other, from an 
effect of the goodness<>f his character (he was 
sureameAhq affable le ilebonnaiie) vfts perhaps 
too fearful of innovations. 

The*pa^em8nt i> good, and Scept in excellent 
condiffon; there are almost every*where com¬ 
modious foot-ways. The streets have their names 
written legibly at each corner; but they are badly 
lighted. All the houses are distinguished by 
conspicuous numbers. There are few signs to 
ob.truct the view, or endanger the safety of 
passengets. Within the last twelve months a 
paper has been published weekly, which might 
serve as sPmodel for all the grot cities inTiurope. 

It is called the Friludof the Police, [I'Affii de let 
Police.) 

Copenhagen,’till the year 17tyJ, boasted one 
of the finest castles in Europe; it was, perhaps, 
after that of Catena, the tidiest and mostm gni- 
ficent palace erected in modern times. This 
sumptuous edifice, which had alrildy braved the 
^tacks of half a ccntuty, became the prey of a 
conflagution, and was destroyed in a single night. 
Its mournful ruins are now vteitedby the cur-ou*, 
in the same manner as they go t<Tadmire thoss® 
of the ColoosiUtm at Rome: they are precious and 
sacred retwainl in the eyes of tljp artist, and even 
of the philosopher, who beholds in them the 
futility of human grtwyleur and human labours. 
The spacious Hall qf the Knights, this 
castle, was astonishingly magnificent. Taste and 
the arts were exhausted ,n ’ 1,s decoration. 

If the Dane of distinction tmd opulence re¬ 
grets the only monument which he could oppose 
with advantage to those of other countries, and 
! which wijl certainly never be restored to its an* 
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cten» splendor; the citizen of lower rank laments 
with acoter feeliflgs, the dreadful confl igration 
which b 'gan on the 5th of June 1795, and con¬ 
tinued to the^Tih, in despite of all the efforts of 
art, courage, and assiduity. 

In all great cal unities therf is a certain in¬ 
fluence of fatjhty which frequently escapes*'he j 
most intelligent observers, and which yet, inde- ? 
pendent of the universal consternation such dis- j 
asters produce, is one of their principal »-ffi i nt ' 
Causes. Without the application of this ptin- } 
ciple, it would be inronccivable'tbat the means , 
enydoyed on this occasion to extinguish the fire, 
and which till then had always been found so 
effectual, should not have been sufficient to stop 1 
the progress of the flames. 

When the palace wis burned, the fire broke 
Out m the fifth story, and ,oon gained the upper | 
apartments and lofts, in which was^a great quan- ' 
tity of timbers, planks, &c. of very diy wood, j 
that had been brought thither to nialce a general j 
repair of the ydifice, and which served to feed ! 
the flames, and cause them to spread with ex- j 
treme rapidity. , |p ; 

The grgat conflagratfon which began in the' 
arsenal, a year before that of ilia castle, broke out 
in the midst of the most conibtisti’iloajnatters, as 
wood, pit-cqal, pitch, rosin, cordage, £- 0 . A 
strong wind carried these flaming •oib-.'.mccs ts 
the toofs of the houses already heated by the sun, 
and principally heaped them upon the steeple of 
St. Nicholas, the fall of which set fire to a whole 
quarter of the city, by scattering its burning ruins 
over it; thus affording an additional proof of the 
dangerous inconvenience fff gothic towers. Thus 
was reduced to asbe; almost a fourth part of the 
city, that is to say, 943 houses. 

But His there is no happine s s without alloy, so 
is there no evil without som^ indemnification 
The new streets are in general broader, the new 
houses better built, and as the quaiters which 
were burned were ihe least hahdspme, the city 
has so much improved in appearanceythat in this 
respect we scarcely any where met with its equal. 
Immediately after the tire,"such measures wefts 
taken with respect ( to the new building*, as not 
only ensuredc their safety and convenience, Jut 
contributed to their embellishment. The city 
was a new phoenix«»rising more, beautiful,and 
brillianj from itsf*asltes 

On the road to Copenhagen, coining from 
Hamburgh, two objects principally nftrit ;heat- ( 
tention of travellers; the first is the handsome 
littletown of Chris’iansfeld, ^uiltbetween IL.der- 
sleben and Coldipgen by the Moravian brethren, 
and filled with manufactures^ and the or her, the 
mausotea of the Kings of Denmark, at Roschdtf, 
one post (eight Icag-res) from the capital; they 
arc remains of the ancient magnificence. 


The expences the King's household, which 
arn f Otinted to i.’00,000 rix-dollars, (about 40,0001. 
sterling) per annum, are now reduced to almost 
the half, (several of the principal places have hi 
consequence been several years Vacant.) Those of 
the householrtof the Prince Royal, are still much 
less in proporti n. The chapel, the music of 
which is extremely good, has appertaining to it 
nearly fifty individuals. The royal stables ?r« 
reckoned to contain more than two liundied 
horses. 

'Hie garrison consists of six regiments of in¬ 
fantry, the foot-guard, the horse guard, a corp-of 
"artillery, two battalions of light infantry, a co^is 
of marines, and a squadron of hussars, amount¬ 
ing, in the whole to more than 10,000 men, when 
the corps are complete; to which are to be added 
the city militia* the chief officers of which arc 
appointed by the King, and the colonels and 
captain, rank among the officers of the army. 

The fortress of Fredericstadt, supported on 
the other side by the batteries of the arsenal, de¬ 
fend, the entrance of the harbour, where there 
is besides anoiiitr Ubttery, and where, mease ot 
necessity, a number pf armed flat-bottomed 
vessel, are stationed for its protection. Strangers 
•are not permitted to enter thetw- arsenals of the 
marine, without particular pe'riihlsion from the 
King; the inhabitants themselves are not ad¬ 
mitted mio them without leave from the com¬ 
mandant of the arsenal. The arsenals are situated 
at some distance front each other, and, accord¬ 
ing \o the account of those who have seen them, 
they are supcili M. Rimdohr, in his travels, 
speaks thus of them, though he only treats of a 
part of these establishments. “ We find a num- 
her of spacious edifice, placed between the ships 
that pre building, th'j magazines, cranes, bridges, 
batteries, and finished vessels. It is estimated 
that there are'lGOO carpenters and joiners only; 

I was taken into a hall where the framings of ' 
j^iips were preparing. The length and breadth 
of this hail are equal to the dimensions of a ship 
of •tile line, (they exceed them) and there being 
notlTing to obstruct the view, as on board a ship, 
the eye is struckswith tke vastness of^lu* space. 
In fine,” says the German traveller, after having 
spoken of tha magnificent appearance of the 
(jarbour, and hi; passing along the canal?, “ after 
coming out of the arsenals and the magazines, if 
we would appreciate the lain.an powers,and form 
an idea of the genius of man, we must go to Copen¬ 
hagen, and smvey the arsenals and the basins.” 

The sailors are lodged in barracks appropriated 
to them. These arc small houses of one or two 
stones, forming several sireets near tho harbour. 
They contain about 0,000 sailors, together with 
their families, and some officerS_set qver.them to 
m .intain order. The sailors arc well paid, and 
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receive the principal part of their provision- in, 
kind; while the soldiers only rtceiv-, including J 
the money for their bread, six sous a day, Frent h I 
money (three ^police;) and the grenadiers six j 
sons and a lijr»\. , The pay of -J commodore is 
1848 rix-dollais, aud that of a cwlonel only 1740, 

A lieutenant in the navy has 192 nx-dolLr«, an 1 
a lieutenant in the army 1 ii ! J , 

The Danish Mincriu il'is an observa'ion with J 
•espcct to llie sailors, which appears to ns founded 
on the strictest truth. “ It is,” saj* iheauthor, “ a 
fact generally acknowledged, or, at least easily 
proved, that theio is no nation which has applied | 
iA.-lf wnh ni -re ^irilcslness and success than ours 
to j lesciv" the health of-'its sailors, and turin.fi , 
them with good provisions. The luigli-h alone 
supply their- with food as wholesome and m 
equil atntnduice; but no natiuu has been more 
minutely careful in the measures it has taken to 
maintain order an! cleanliness on board us vessels. 
The same may be said relative to the arrange¬ 
ments made wtih respect to the sick and wound¬ 
ed. No where is so much care taken to ptovide 
them with the necessary clothing, and furnish 
^hem with it at a reasouabfe puce. The sailor-* 
are not treated like p/isoners, who cannot be 
suffered to go uji shore. The list of the deaths 
that have t.ik «n p lo^e on board our ships duriifg 
the last nine /ears, is a strong testimony in favour 
of llie good treatment of the ciews," 
.^Copenhagen possesses a very conoi lerabV* and 
richly endowed university; but it is an ancient 
establishment, which, notwithstanding various 
reformations and changes, still too evidcntljfbeais 
the marks, nunncrs, and religion, of the Age in 
which it was founded. It is composed of twenty- 
eight profeiiois; via. four of theology, five of 
jurisprudence, five c^f physic and surgery, the 
rdit are piofeisors of philosophy, in the vague 
acceptation of that woid, for thcrc*is only one 
who gives a course of philosophy, properly so 
cdlcd, while another gives a complete course of 
French belles 1- ttrcs. All the sciences are culti¬ 
vated here, with the exception, perhaps of one 
or two, and all the professors have made them- | 
selves known by learned works ; some have even 
"■fTl'ifusr^ a reputatiwn wlvish lias extended 
throughout Europe. The number of students is 
estimated to amount to 700, r*nd in general we 
may affirm lint they are well instructed. Tljey 
undergo strict examinations on several subjects, 
which even in Germany are too much neglected, 
as the maiiematics, astionomy, the learned Ian- 4 
guages, &c. 

There are different cstabli .hments in which a 
I considerable number of students are lodged gratis, 
and -receive a small pension to enable them to 
• prosecute their studies. On their arrival at the 
uhivf^ity, the*scholars frequently bring with 
4 Vo. \ XIV. Vol. III. 


them a small sum of money, whuh has been re¬ 
served for them at the school, for the dose of 
their studies This is the produce of ancient 
legacies, of which there are others tliai furnish 1 
fund to supply lliesc students w>4io have under¬ 
gone the requisite examinations, with the means 
of improving tAems- Ives by irav.-lling, and a re- 
,vfd cnee in formgn universities^ These usually, 
during the Iasi year, go to I.oudoii, or Pari-, or 
even farther; but it is much to be regretted, that , 
tK-y rarely take their course towards Sweden and 
Ru-m.i, and that frequently they do not even 
suit Norway. 

The library of the university is verv volumi¬ 
nous, but it is not in fact of gr-at ut.lity. It 
contains few modern work-., and many of the 
anucut are not com plete. It seems to have been 
adopted as a principle which does uot appear to 
be ill founded, that a library so eomplet ■ as that 
of the King, and which may so easily h& con¬ 
sulted, v, sufficient for such a city as Copen¬ 
hagen. But what is especi lly valuable in ilie 
library of the univertpy, is a collection of Ice¬ 
landic manuscript., many of which have already 
beei» published. 

*I'he batanuc girden contain,* abqutiseven thou¬ 
sand plants, fiom every part of the globe. It is 
daily open tr, those who appl>themselves to the 
study#of that Science, and plants ore likewise dis¬ 
tributed several times in the week to such stu¬ 
dents as wish to form collections. 

The cabinet of natural history is well furni-hed, 
and contains many rare specimens; the collec¬ 
tion of serpents espcc.ally is very considerable. 
A great number of imects have been presented 
by the society of Arabian travellers, Niebuhr, &e. 
The collection of minerals contains iflmost all 
the known specie^ and some others which have 
not been described. The whole is arranged ac¬ 
cording to the system of Werner, ^l'his cabinet 
is open to evixy person once a week. 

The university has besides a chemical labo¬ 
ratory, and an 'anatom ic il amphitheatre. 

The academy of surgery, composed of distin- 
guished and celebrated professors, is independent 
'of the university. 

The veterinary school i^ equally resectable; 
IfUt it is not yet required in Denmark, as in Aus^ 
tria and Sa^ny,ihat all apprenticed farneis shall 
indiscriminately go through a yourse of lectures 
in it: it has been judged itifficicnt jo oblige 
every diocese to send to it a pupil. The number 
of scholars ui it is usually about forty, « 

The pwncipal literary societies ate, the acade¬ 
my of sciences; *Jie society foe promoting the 
study of the history and languages of the Noith ; 
the academy of belles lettres; the society of i tuul 
economy ; the royal society of mediiinc; tha 
genealogico heraldic socict), which is publish* 

la 1 
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ing an historical account of the noble families of likewise Petersburgh may oppose some celebrated 
Denmark, with ap engraving of their arms; the ariiits; but these ire phenomena which may be 

society of Icelandic literature, which has for its compared to planets surrounded hy two or three 

object the instruction, especially in economical satellites, which may be too easily confounded 
knowledge, oFthe Icelanders, by publishing its among the infinitenumber of'common stars. Jt 
memoirs in their language; the society of Scan- is, however, enjoined to ail persons, whose pro- 
dinavian literature, established to unite the fession requires a kndwledge of drawing, to send 
learned of Swollen, Denmark, and Norway, by ( regularly then pupils to tike lessons at the aca- 

alunutely publiahmg t Heir labours; and^astly, I demy. They cannot even obtain their freed* ns 

• the new soci ity of literature. AH these societies in these professions till they have submitted Vo 
publish works, propose prizes, and prosecuting the examination of the academy a drawing 
with zeal and perseverance, their several objects, made from the work of some eminent master, 

continually diffuse a variety of knowledge, which The last public exhibition of pictures was in 

has already efficaciously contributed to the state ,.1795. The private collections of paintings are 
of splendour which ha. been attained by a small much too insignificant to merit notice, though 

country so little favoured by nature, and which we sometimes find in them very interesting pic- 

h.is had to struggle against more than one power- tures, principally among the portraits, a taste for 
ful ohstar le. which is much the most general. 

The superb library of the King, is endowed Tiie King’s library contains more than eighty 

with a fund of three thousand rix dollars per thousand engravings, as also a superb collection 

annum, for adding to it new and rare l ooks, and ,J f flowers, and fruits, punted on vellum, foi mmg 

has been enriched with two magnificent collec- four laigc volumes in folio, and one of a smaller 

tions of prints. It may reasonably be presumed, Size » Lionuments of the industry of the last 
that in a city containing so many *;-nen of learn- a g°- 

ing, and in which the study of foreign langf.ige« There are at Copenhagen two equestrian sta¬ 
rs more ruOiipited, than perhaps an j where ehi, tues, one of which deesrates the square ot the 
There must beany excellent private libraries, a, new town, and represents Frederick V. Itjsa 
also, circulating t bianes, and reading soue'ies, i superb piece of sculpture,, ttje^work of Sal}-, 
which subscribe for almost all tu«s new woi'ks and 1 who at the time of its erection, published the 
journals published in Europe. 0 descimtiou of it m French. The writer of the 

The cabinet of curiosities formerly enjoyed a present article saw this Colossus conveyed to t’.'o 
very great reputation, which in fact it-still de- place where it is erected, and is convinced that 
serves from the valuable things it contains, It it is necessary to have witnessed such a spectacle, 
therefore is frequently visited by strangers, and to form an idea of what may be effected by the 
receives the encomiums of amateurs. There are aid of machines, and the hands of 7nen, directed 
also sevetal private collections of curious objects, by genius. It was a scene the most truly grand 
which there is reason to believe will* soon be and majestic that can be imagined, 
added teethe cabinet of the Kfiig, to form a na- At a small distance from the city, is a very 
* tonal museum. In fine, if we wish to have a beautiful obelisk, erefrted in memory of the abo- - 
general hut precise idea of the present improved litionof the feudal rights. One of the most cu- 
state of literature at Copenhagen, ft will be suffi- lious edifices is the observatory, fim-.hed in lG5ti, 
cient to know, that there are now in that city after the plan of the celebrated Longomontanus, 
seventeen or eighteen printers, nearly the same Ik' height is one hundred and fifty feet, and its 
i number of booksellers; and that theri arc pub* diameter sikty. A winding ascent, gentle and 
lished about twenty journals, and almost as many alind^t insensible, without a single -.tep, leads to 
gazettes and periodical publications. the top, supported on one side by a column of 

Notwithstanding tf!l the efforts of the govern- stone, and,on iheVther by*the wall of tKU tower, 
uient to encourage the fine arts, notwithstanding It i£ of such a solid construction, and the* de- 
the ancient and admirable establislfment of the clivity i« so easy* that there are instances of its 
academy of painting pnd sculpture,* it r.nust be hasting been ascended in a carrijgc. 
corife.seik, that with the exception of music, It To give an idea of the commerce, of Copcn- 
is not at Copenhagen that c re find the^ greatest hagen it will be sufficient to say, th t in the year 

numbef of amateurs and real connoisseurs. It «1798 there were three hundred and thirty-eight 
appears that, in general, \he less temperate cli- ships, carrying twenty six thousand one hundred 
mates of the northare unfavourable to the cul- and eighty-three lasts, and navigating in every 
tivation of painting and sculpture. From Dres part of the globe. In 1745 there were only 
den to Peii rsburgh these arts av reduced, it may reckoned one hundred and three, but the number 
be said, merely to vegetate. Sweden, indeed, has been continually increasing progressively. 

Jwas.s her Scrgelt; to whom Copenhagen, and In the year before last, five thousand nine W 

ll 
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tired "and ninety-four ships entered the port .of 
Copenhagen, of which two thousand and siyty 
Six were from different foreign ports, two thou¬ 
sand four hundnyl and ninety from Danish ports, 
four hundred a^dafouiteen from*Norway, nine 
hundred and twelve from the two duchies, and 
ninety-two from the East>and West Indies.— 
From 1797 to 1799 more than forty vessels have 
been annually sent to Icela*nd. However advan- 
tJ^eous to Denmark this commerce may appear, 
it would doubtless be more so wfere it not all 
concentered 211 the capital, Ahich by attracting 
to itself every kind of industry prevents itsdex- 
<a , t*on in the provinces, which are in conse- 
quencc condemned to a laifguor fatal to the ge¬ 
neral prosperity. 

As to the mechanical professions they do not 
here afford any subject for praise, nor do the 
abilities of our artisans merit arty particular%io- 
tice. The establishment of corporations fotming 
a lone and fatal chain, which extends # from the 
extremity of the empire far into the north, in¬ 
cessantly presents obstacles to the progress of in- 
dustry^ At Copenhagen, indeed, the example 
has lately been given of the means which should 
be employed to destroy ^his monstrous produc¬ 
tion of the ages nf ignorance, and the moment 
approaches, WheUj^fter considering and regu* 
lating the interests of the poor, attention will be 
seriously directed to the measures proper for fa¬ 
voring the developement and perfecting of 
talents. A particular society has undertaken to 
execute the plan which will lead to so^lesirable 
an object. • 

This city, within these ten years, may boast 
an establishment, the parallel of which is scarcely 
any where to be found except in some parts of 
Germany. This is a school for forming tutors 
for the country schools. The number of pupils 
which have been sent out or still remain in it 
amounts to one hundred and fifteSn. These ap- 
pi enticed preceptors are taught, boarded, &c. at 
a price extremely moderate. Another establish¬ 
ment is soon to be formed for the instruction of 
those who are to exercise the functions of masters 
in the Latin schools. The plan of this latter in- 
stHuTibn,£ is been approved bj*»he £in^. 

A* to society and visiting, we may refer to the 
testimony of Mr. Ramdohr. “»In the choice of 
associates,” says that judicious writer, “ no re¬ 
gard is had to rank or birth. Every one chuses a 
circle at his pleasu.it;, and without consulting any 
thing but his connections and inclinations. Com- 
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panics are therefore so mixed that even in those 
which might be expected to consist only of 
courtiers, we find merchants,literary men, artists, 
and vice tersa. The lines of demarkation be¬ 
tween the different ranks are vejy indistinctly 
drawn. I have seen ministers in the same party 
with artists, and %heir ladies with the widow of 
aiApothecary. The brother-in-kw of a cham¬ 
berlain is frequently only a common clerk, and 
the wife of a marshal of the court, has visited 
almost every day at the house o£ the minister of 
the pariah.”—But when we come out of Copen¬ 
hagen we expect to find the environs full of 
small inns and ale-houses. They are indeed »ut‘- 
.fiaently numerous, b«t are neither wretched nor 
dirty; though they do not present the same 
cheerfulness nor convenience which we are ac¬ 
customed to find in the neighbourhood of many- 
other great chies. There are, however, a number 
of handsome country houses, in whifch strangers 
are the better received, as the inhabitants of Co¬ 
penhagen, being generally able to speak several 
foreign languages, are extremely hospitable; and 
it is not necessary for a foreigner to speak the 
language of the country to be well received ; it is 
sufficient to be able to explainin'; seisin French 
or German. * 

Trawllers, likewise, should flot omit to visit 
Croneffburg, fflsirffeur, the manufactory of arms 
of Coiiht Scliimmelmann near Fredensburg, 
and the cannon foundery of the Prince of Hesse, 
which are superb and delightful situations. 

If we would entirely vary the^cene, and turn 
our view to a soil, manners, and customs abso¬ 
lutely different, we have only to go to the Isle 
of Axnag, which communicates with the city by 
a bridge, a and of which a small part is incorpo¬ 
rated with the citytftself. This island, which is 
scvaral leagues in circuit, is perfectly level, and 
only embellished with two or three small copses, 
forming as it Were one entire kitchen garden, 
which furnishes Copenhagen with vegetables, 
and some fine*meadows which supply it with 
milk. Th% inhabitants of the lslf of A mag art 
descended from Batavians, who settled there at 
ftie beginning of the sixteenth century. Those 
of the country parts of the island, though they 
nAy be said to be at th6 gates of the city, have^ 
preseived ily^r ancient dress, customs, and even, 
in some ^villages, considoiSWe remains of iheir 
language; without, howevet, Staining either all 
the industry or all the economy for which their 
, ancestorsVere so comiftendably disiingutslipd. 
LIS 
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lUOCRAPIiICAL SKETCH OF THE LXTE AIICHBISI10P OF YORK. 


Willi \m Markh\m,T.L 1). Archbi-hojr ol 
York, was bom" in Ireland, we believe, m me 
year 1718. He was the son of an officer,M that 
time with his regiment in Ireland, and who was 
of a Nottinghamshire family: he sent tins* his 
eldest son to Westminster school for education. 
From Westminster he removed to Christ Church. 
Oxford, where he took the degree of bachelor of 
arts in 174?, and that of ma'-ter in 1745. At 
school and at college he was distinguished by the 
ilcganccof liis exercises, and pat Ucularly of Ins 
Latin verses. 

About the year 1750, Dr Markham was ap¬ 
pointed first master of Westminster school; 
and he continued to discharge thti laborious 
duties of that useful and honourable employ 
ment until January 17G4. During his being 
master of tins school, we can traly assert, that 
none who preceded hinj was more truly beiroved, 
or held iP. g'eaten respect by the vohth oft that 
highly esteemed seminary of learning : indeed 
we have heard numbers of those Who were under 
his care, and who are now in the first situations 
in the country, mention Dr. Markham with tiic 
utmost regard and veneration. 

An able first master of Westminster is too pro¬ 
minent a person to be ovetlooked by those who 
have the disposal of perferment. We find ac 
cordingly that in 1759, Dr. Markham was pro¬ 
moted to the second stall'nn Durham cathedra), 
while he held the mastership, and iic 17G5, to 
the deanery of Rochester, after he had resigned 
it. Both promotions were most probably owing 
to patroris,.to whom he had been recommended 
by his public services. 

In 1767 he vacated the deanery of Rochester, 
and was created dean of Christ Church. The 
deanery of Christ Church is a dignity of very great 
importance and responsibility, involving the cafe 
both of a college and a cathedral. 

In 1769 he»waschosen to preach the Condo 
n mlCleruiH to the synod of the province of Canter¬ 
bury. On this occasion he demonstrated, with 
great force of as^uii^eht and elegaitce Ctf language 
that wfea'ever in human knowledge is .vain and 
fanciful, has always beenp ©ntrary to tr^e religion; 
whil/it never no posed that learning which is con-' 
formable to reason and'nature. He hestowed a 
just encomium on the character, of Newton and 
Ins views in philosophy; r d at the same time 
lashed, with deserved seYcrrey, the metaphysi¬ 
cians of the French school, who were then at 
etnpting to carry their designs into execution, 


by darkening and perplexing the human under¬ 
standing, ami bringing into contempt whatever 
had been esteemed sacred in religion, science, or 
government. The Concio was published, together 
with a Latin'speech made on presenting Dr. 
Thomas as prolocutor to the higher house ©f con¬ 
vocation. 

In January 1771,,Dr. Markham was conse¬ 
crated Bishop of Chester, and in the succeeding 
month was, in the first establishment for the edu¬ 
cation of ihe Prince of Wales, chosen preceptor 
so his Royal Highness. Dr. Cynl Jackson, the 
present Dean of Christ Church, was at the same 
time appointed sub-preceptor. 

In June 1776, anew establishment was formed, 
when Dr. Maikham was succeeded by Dr. Ilurd, 
the pfesent Bishop of Worcester, and Dr. Jack- 
son by Dr. Arnold, tu!or of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Why Dr. Markhjm and Dr. Jacx- 
son were not allowed to" complete the education 
of the Prince of Wales, is not'gencrally known : 
their successors had btert’-t^A'ated tutors at 
Cambridge, and they had been distinguished at 
Oxford. It seems, therfore, that it was intended 
to afford his Royal Highness the united advan¬ 
tages that might bq expected from those who 
excelled in the different pursuits of the tw» 
universities. 

This at least is known, that Dr. Markham, in 
the discharge of his duty, gave great satisfaction 
to the King, who personally superintended the 
education of his son, amt that he lias always re¬ 
tained a very enviable portion of the royal 
favour. The following anecdote may be men¬ 
tioned in proofMr, Pitt promised to a friend 
the deanery of York, when it should become 
Acant by the death of Dr. Fontaync; but lie 
was obhgerl to revoke the promise, having found 
thaVhe King, in consequence of an application 
from Dr. Markham, intended it for his sc r ''" J 
son, the -Rev. <5eorge Markham, wh&'Ww en¬ 
joys it. 

On January !?0,1777, Dr Markham was trans¬ 
ited to the Archbishopric of York. II is life, as rt 
can be viewed by a distant observer, appears to 
have been an uninterrupted series of uncommon 
felicity. Distinguished at a great school and an 
eminent college, over both of which he was after¬ 
wards called to preside, and over the former at a 
very early period of life; advancing in prefer¬ 
ments and reputation untrl he was promoted 
to a bishopric, and selected for an employment, 
with the due execution of which thefuUrd hap- 
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pines'-of Itis country was -inn^nntely connoi ted ; 
afterirmTs rewarded by the second dignity ofethc 
English Church, which he held nearly thirty-one 
years; the f,uhei*of a numerous and prosperous 
family, and contlided till within f year or two of 
his death, in an extreme but vigorous old age, 
able to feel all the happihess of his situation; 
what has he not enjoyed those things which 
ana supposed to constitute the splendid or the 
solid satisfaction of life ? Tnese satisfactions he 
did enjoy, and he enjoyed them worthily. 

Ia his person the Archbishop of York was tall 
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and graceful; in his m timers and aldress, 
extremely dignified ; and in his conversation, 
instructive, entertaining, and lively : our best 
encomiums, however, must fail in delineating 
his character; yet ii is but justice to his 
memory lo assert, that he passed an honourable 
life in the service of his King, his County, 
ana (lie Chuuh, with the additional lusire of 
every ^ocial and private virtue; and clostd 
the scene, with a death worthy that high and 
saertd office which he had stfc long and deser¬ 
vedly filled. 


ESSAY ON LEARNING. 


Perhaps in the same open basket laid, , 
Down to the sireet together be convey’d ; 

Where pepper, odours, frankincense ares*bld, 
Andrtl small waresin wretched rlunies unroll’d ” 

Francis. 

• 

The followitig Es'ay is written by the Rev. 
H Kctt, authji^^ufjjie celebrated \fork, cntiilftl 
Elements of General Knowledge.”—- It was 
.written in the year 1786, ami published m 
tfto Ulla Podrida, a woik orgmating and pub¬ 
lished at Oxford. 


It is melancholy to reflect on the untiappv 
circumstances which have frequently attended 
the death of authors. If we turn over the pages 
of litciary h -Uory, we shall find t!i t although 
tnany ha^e enjoyed the gratificition of hearing 
their own praises, and s*ome have basked in 
the sun-liine of opulent patronag?, yet their 
deaths have been oft"n obscure, and some¬ 
time; disistiotu. Cicero fell a victim to pjrtv- 
rago; Sidney expired in the field of bat^e; 
Crichton fell by assassination ; and CFtway perish¬ 
ed by famine. # * 

„, Jdie fate of books is oftentimes similar to that 
of authors. The flattery of’Jcdicatgm, and the 
testimony of friends, are frequently interposed 
in vain to force them into popularity and ap¬ 
plause. It is not the fashion of tht present slay 
to indulge the hangman with the amusement oi 
committing books to the flames; yet they are 
in many instances condemned to a inor%ignobI*t 
destiny. The grocer, the chemist, and the tallow 
chandler, with “ ruthless and unhallowed hands,” 
tear whole libraries in, pieces, and feel as lull" 
compunction on the occasion, as the Thracian 
ladies did, wbptl they dismembered Orpheus. 
Tht fcaves are distributed among then customers 


with sundry articles of trade that have little con¬ 
nection with classical fragments, whilst the 
tradesman, hkc the Sibyl, cares not a farthing 
what become.*,f them. 

• 

Xn’iifUaiwIrintlc uivo volitantia prendgre stro 
Nec rcvoLure ulus nut junscrc carmna cirat. 

• * , VlRGIt. 

• * * 

I was led into this train of thought by re¬ 
ceiving a pound of sugir from my neighbour 
Tun Teu-li!le, the grocer, wrapt up in a sheet 
oflutter-picss. Tun deals so tergely in hooks, 
that he has many more than are sufficient for his 
own use, with which he very bountifully obliges 
the literati in foreign parts. I remember, just 
before t^c American war broke out, my«curiosity 
wa; excited to I*»ow what a large hogshead, 
which stood at the door contained. I ftiund, on 
examination, t^iatit was filled with old pamphlets, 
most id them on subjects of liberty, non-con- 
formttv, and whiggLm, which Tim was going to 
ship off for a Yankee shopkeeper in New-Eng¬ 
land. Whatever sage politicians may have said 
to the contrary, it it not at alf to be doub’H, ’ 
’that the importation %[ tliis-Cirgo spread the 
wild-Iirc of rebellion among the Bostonians, and 
Itas the sole cause **of the l^fe bloody and 
expensive,u^ir Although my neighbour Tiiff 
is no sc^olaj by professim, yet it is astonishing 
what a progress lie has matle til books. He his 
finished a complete set of the General Council*, 
<nd is rttiw hard at vfoik upon the An.e^icent 
F.'tlieis, whom he cuts up wpli greater expedi¬ 
tion ti an Dr Pi^jstley hinisilf Pei haps more 
fogt’nnri metaphysics have passed thiough his 
lunds than Lord Mon'-oddo ever saw. llewonld 
liave been a long time dispatching a s< t of t rench 
Reviewers, had he not begun upon them wlitn 
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the ptice of colfee was reduced. The other day 
some young sparks, who belong to a cele- 
br it. >1 academy/where every thing is taught, 
brought him a parcel of Lathi classics. He tore 
off the covers with as much sang fioid as a 
nymph of Billingsgate strips an oyster of its 
shell, and bought Horace and (Virgil fot three- 
halfpence per 0 pound He observed, wjtfc.a 
sapient look, “ That as for your I'lrgilu's transla¬ 
tion into Latin, I reckon it no b-tter than* waste 
paper; but if it had been Mr. Dryden’s history of 
the Trojan Horsej 1 should have kept it for my 
own leading.” 

l ( have been told by learned men, that it is a 
question much debated in the Universities, 
whether or no the place ought to agree with the 
thing placed. Now after all that serious medita¬ 
tion, which so abstruse a point requires, 1 am de¬ 
termined to decide in the affirmative For who can¬ 
not see the y rnpriety, or rather (as Parson Square 
would say) the fitness of things, in wrapping up 
a cheesecake in pastoral, sugar candy in a rledi 
cation, or gun-powder in a sermon on the bill of 
Novembtr ? 

There never was a time when learning forced 
itself so much into notice as it does qf. present. 
You can no more walk a hundred yards in the 
street, or go into any house, without .seeing 
some displiy of it, than you c?,n tarn a corner in 
London without seeing a beggar, or hear a sailor 
talk without swearing. A man of fashion im¬ 
perceptibly keeps up his acquaintance with Ins 
alphabet, by placing at the noble game of Te- 
totum, or risking his fortune at an £ O tabic. 
Book-stalls furnish history; the walls of houses 
poetry ; hand-bill* mcdicipe ; fire-screens geo¬ 
graphy, „ and clocks morality. These are the 
channels which convey to th^porter the know¬ 
ledge ofUhe constitution, to the apprentice the 
art of rhyming, to Members of Parliament an 
acquaintance with our India sett^ments, and to 
the fat alderman, wise sayings. 

For my own part 1 am not satisfied with such 
vulgar means of growing learned, bet love to 
follow literature into her more secret recesses. 
Fortunately chance has Wnished me with the*- 
means of doing this, without being driven to the 
immense bore of poring otfer books, whit h woul: 
only produce the effects of a dose of opium. 1 
have a trunk, which, J*jfe the dagger of lludibra -, 
may be applied fa more purposes ihjn one. It 
is lined tlith several sheets of the Royal Register, 
and of course contains much Edifying infnuna'ion | 
During my travels, 1 wa/c-h my trunk with the ! 
iam« fond anxiety which Sancho used to feel j 


for hit. beloved Dapple. On my arrival at an 
mn^afterhaving stbdied the most curious manu¬ 
script in the house, the bill of fare, I unlock my 
magazine of linen, and feas| upon delicious 
scraps of characters, until more substantial find is- 
set on the table.< When I travel in company, my 
associates complain qf my taking an unreason¬ 
able time to equip myself. They are not aware, 
that frequently whilst’they think I am fluctuat¬ 
ing between boots and shoes, I am cenjecturin^ 
wlrat the initial letters of my fragment stand for, 
and that instead of changing my linen, I am 
.shift' ig from the Duke of Marlborough to LoiJ 
Chatham. 

' To those who wLh '.lot to forget all that their 
school-masters taught them, this sort of light 
reading is to be recommended. It would be no bad 
plan if all genteel people would furnish their 
trunLs, portmanteaus, caravans, and band-boxes 
with the beauties of some author that suits their 
taste. If the beau monde should be afraid of in¬ 
juring their eyes, by these studies, Mademoiselle 
Abigail, or Monsieur Valet de Chambre, had 
better be deputed to read trunk-lectures to them. 
,Hoylc on Whist will answer extremely well fot 
old ladies; Tom Jones, rr Joseph Andrews for 
boarding school misses ; Ectoo’s Thesaurus, or 
the Art of Shooting flying,,fi»r jiaisons; Pater¬ 
son’s Book of Roads, foi lawyers on the circuit ; 
and Phillidor on Chess, for the gentlemen of 
the army. ? 

Pedants may object,,that if the above plan 
should become general, the works of the 
learned will be no longer treasured up in the 
libraries of the great. But let them i.ot be alarm¬ 
ed ; for they may be certain, that whilst books 
are considered by a refined age as a species of 
ornamental furniture, and .supply the place of 
the classics in wood, they will not be driven from 
their present posts. There is, it must be con¬ 
fessed, great reason to be alarmed at the destruc¬ 
tion which threatens some branches of litera¬ 
ture. Innumerable enemies are constantly on 
the watch, tr> annihilate insipid novels, scurrilous 
-atires, party pamphlets, and indecent songs. If 
they /nance to attract the public eye for a week 
L>r two, they cannot escape that destiny winch 
their audios were too much dazzled with their 
own* charming productions to foresee. As weeds 
by riieir decay fertilize the soil from which they 
sprung, so these flimsy .md noxious publications 
do great service to society,by hgnting a pipe, cm ■ 
bracing a tallow-candle, or forming the basis of 
a minced pie. 

Q. 
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WAR ;*-A DREAM. 


I lived on%the frontiers ol* a province, 
through which a hundred thousand men were 
passing: the regular outer t>f their inarch, the 
’ annulling voice of martia^,nmsic, their obedi- 
encc to the commands of their officers, and the 
fir^of Courage which kindled in their eyes, and 
glowed in th-if countenances, yr-se^ted the most 
awful and interesting spectacle. 1 began tont- 
flec^on the motive which could have gatherer! 
.so many thousand men together around the same 
stindaids. If they are led by virtue, if they 
strike the brow of the proud tyrants of the earth, 
I mentally exclaimed, of the lawless oppressors 
of nations, they deserve our tespec^t and our love , 
they are the brave defenders of the sacred rights 
of humanity. 


On a sudden this crowd of soldiers baked, atid 
dispersed itself. Still warm with the ideas which 



follow<'d*them, and tried fiouj their expressive 
gevimes to guess the sentiments with which they ! 
were inspired. What vJhs my astonishment, 
when I saw those fnon, children of the same 
country, and suhi?Hi**the same power, drawing 
their swords against each other with iclcnthv, 
animosity. I ran towards one if them, buti u 
was Vjo late, he was tcaung his bloodstained 
weapon from the corpse of his friend ‘‘Wr tr.li 1 ” 

1 exclaimed, “do you not spare yourroin|Aniq^i, 
youi brother"'” “ He really deserved thai ruing,” 
he answered wifli a careless accent ; “ he has 
f illcn like a brave man.” “ lint wlut harm had 
he done you, that you punished him sociuelly 5 ” 
“ None at all) he was nfcwly enlisted, we qu.ir- 
»->.ed : it is our custom that‘every new coiner 
should give a pledge of valour. He behaved veiy 
well, and has got no small honour by his conduct, 
and we are soriv he suffered himself to be slain. 
Hid he better kept on his guard, he would have 
avoided the blow, and wc should have livtid good 
friends together.” “ Is it possible,” 1 replied 
Xifhjfrief and wondfer ; “ what remorseless bar¬ 
barity niul^ou are lost ttlilcss yoi! hasteg to es¬ 
cape ; tty, lus companions, his superiors will and, 
must avenge his death.” “ Avenge his death ! 
never. I have only followed their example, and 
whoever should refuse to fight would be looked 
upon as a coward. Glory teaches us not to fear 
death, and you must plainly perceive, that a man 
who should shrink from a single combat, cannot 
be expected to do Ins duty in a day of action. 
We call this a pattern of courage.” “ Ye»; 
but is this courage useful to your country ?”— 

*J 0h # ! one death is nothing; look at those two 
companies that fight together, and cleverly too !” j 


“ What senseless ferocity! do thdy wear the 
same uniform onl^ilut they might murd reach 
oilier ?” “ Not at all ; their ennmy proceeds 

I /torn ilte coloui of their facing*, and the differ¬ 
ence between their buttons " ‘ But they serve 

i beneath the same standard; they march against 
! the strne enemy ” “ Very truefbut meanwhile 

thev decide pnvate quarrel-.. Tti-y abhor each 
other still more than thev hate that enemy uftom 
,thcy am to nipct ; every officer ts ) alous uf Ins 

superior; but soon we shall attack the . , 

and then we shall have warm business 
“ What, you are going to sek other vu tims ? 
But if you continu" our present conduct, you 
will be .ill destroyed b for' the day,of battle 
comes.” “ Whit is that to os? no live upon 
death ; <>ni:*cannot make hi-. way but on the 
corpse of his cmnp mien. That is all I know” 
j “ Whit an hoirid euipl" v mi-m is vours ! why do 
voti shed the hAwl of your Inend ? why feast 
! ifpmi eSrn.ig' ’ Have vow ne'er felt the influ¬ 
ence «f pitv^J ,How many nrplKins,*hrAv many 
widows, will mourn your tuumphs! Listen 
awhile to the dictates of your Jteart, they will 
eondcnii*ytnir cruelty.” ‘‘ T: is ts vcT) line, but 
1 Jo not understind n ; here is the plain truth . I 
did nothing till I was five feet eight inch s high ; 
I was endowed with an ostrich’s sumach, fr to 
devour every th'lig, and I found it diffii ult to sup¬ 
ply it with food One day a good-na'iir'-il ser- 
|eant, wiili a well fill 'd purse and a libvial heart, 
asked me in follow him to the public In usa^ and 
alter drmkiifg tlit- health of the ktug, our coun¬ 
try, and out friends, fill mv head begjil l<^ feel 
gidilv, spread twelve guineas upon the table, and 
told me thev were fume if l would permit him to 
pin a cockade to my hat Had mv couil'ry her¬ 
self fallen at my I'jet, and begged with tears my 
1 assis'ance, she would have produced less effect 
ti| on me. I shook his hand and w%s enlisted, 
andjthu day was the ns0 4 pleasant l had ever 
‘-pent, 1 had never b>-eti able to satisfy my appe¬ 
tite; but now, I feasted abundantly,*w s admired 
by all the guts tit the ne'ghboui ho»d,*antl made 
as much noise At pleased The tables were soon 
■turned, aud€ experienced tWe.wljwls weight of 
slavery : I deserted four times in seven yearsj de¬ 
feat or victory weie ahk* ^different to me; any 
government suited me: 1 heard every potentlte 
crying aloud, l will give you bread,‘provided you 
shed your blood for ifle when I shall call you 
to battle. I then determined to s£U it as dear as 
1 could. • 

“ l shall not you how many painful and 
difficult marches we pen01 .usd, sometimes m the 
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gentlemen's scat-, and opulent villages '*’111:11. 
leaded us an inexhaustible source ot pill. gc Cut 
our colonel has incurred the minister’s displea¬ 
sure, and we all bcai its weight." 

1 retired t6 my own house, ftnd sought a relict 
in books front! the painful ideas which saddened 
my soul. 1 chose the famous woik of Grotiu-, 
and began to read it; but the cool way in which 
he describes the most cruel actions, and his long 
and useless definitions of the art of sl.uighc.niig 
our fellow ({feature', filled me with disgust. Ne¬ 
ver was such an important subject so ill treated. 
What, must the suiface of the eawh be deluged 
with bluod ! and shall we prostitute our piaisf. 
by bes'.owmg it upon the being who commits 
numerous murders 111 the face of day, because the 
voice of trumpets, and the thunder of cannons 
proclaim them aloud to the admiring woild! 
Whilst we han*g the obscure robber, who stabs his 
victims whilst shrouded in midnight darkness. 
This author clads the hideous fiend ol w .r with a 
mantle of purple, veils the horror that frowns ill 
us feature*, and crowns it« forehead with a dia- 
was forbidden us, we did not 1 .1 one stone stand 1 deni. Then, whilst the monster redden:- witu bu- 
upon another. I say nothing of many d.Tior h’d ! man gore, he prostrates himself, and hails it as 
toical rlierjs, stj common among b.ave s-ddior the giver of g'ory ann lame. Who, thought I, 
like us. 1 have twice run tin- gauntlet, and mv ! will dare to stnp this idol of' its ornaments, to re¬ 
own friends, fo-ced to execute t'hc sentence, luvr- k ve: *' the'terrific spretrey*tramples on the 
caused my blood to stn-aif. fmin ny ^Itoul.ler* gaping corpse of children, maidens, and help- 
But 1 In ve been avenged, nn«l 1: y dfic. r*, quiet ; less <’ged men ; who snulls exulting llie sue 111 of 
spectators of the correction, have often praised slaughter and death, ihrough the vastexi.nt of 
the vigour of my arm. 11,1 ve ,-t 1s t returned to 1 empires, and hovers over the surface of the ra¬ 
iny first colon's, profiting by tin- .unnestv granted v -'gcd world ? I then burned Grolius's book, 
to deserters, and hope to rise hero quicker 1h.n1 1 hoping that this century would not roll ovpr 
hefic.”—“ How sii’"—“ Hew so 5 tnc w.n has ol,r heads without liemg honoured with a work 


midst of winter, when cold and hunger oppressed 
us: how many times 1 have sltqrt on the snowy 
ground, exposed to ihe buing north; yei,l must 
own, that I have met wi ll many happy mo. 
ments ; 1 hav.e tus’ed more than once the delight¬ 
ful joy ol vengeance. One day, after spending 
two mouths in the midst of iifdessant dange.s and 
fatigues, we*stormed and forced the galbsYif a 
fortified town. Whilst breaking open every 
house, and pillaging the goods of the citizens, 1 
perceived a lovely woman, who, with dishevelled 
hair, and holding a baby in her arms, attempted 
to conceal her.; If. My thirst for plunder imme¬ 
diately turned into a luxurious passion; every 
thing is allowed in the storming of a place ;.l 
killed two companions of m ne who wished to 
seize her before me, stilled the child, whose 
screams importuned my cars, and, intoxicated 
with pleasure, set fire to the four corners of the 
house.” “ You make me shudder.” “ What, 
for that only ? why, the human spco cs is like the 
grass of the fields; it is no sooner cut down, than | 
it crows again. Oil! we showed no iner< y: 11 1 


just begun, and we yvdb lake care to kt op it up ‘ "f a directly opposite tendeiirv. 
as lofig as we can. Look at yotid r regiment Yielding 10 ills melancholy ideas that Mole 
nowl^ raised, in a month ttfi re w ill not, poi haps, ■ upon me, 1 threw m*-clf upon a couch ; but 
remain one in twenty of tho-e fine soldier*; then scare Iv had sir ep'closcd my eye--, when 1 fouffTT 
you may,be sure that 1 »ill vi.'.mteer into it, and 1 I was transported into a foreign land, and stood 
g’t a bounty What! it possible t h it . in a wide extended plain. There more than 

you should ent-r’ain such ‘houghts?”—“ ] am j eighty thousand nun hod sjrtsd their beds of 
ot the only o.ie, n.y companions, my ofiicers sti.uv beneath light and sheltering tents. Such 
think the cjnn 1 , and you know vfe liihent only an interesting spectacle had luver siturk my 
from til-: dead.” 1 looked upon this lu.m^ith *fi/'h'. Here tluy seemed to 1 oji.y the iirisime 
terror, and left him, after advising him tn be hu- - 

inuii. Tl.ii advice r v ade him smile, aud 1 lias- 
tdv rusheduwar. 

fin the road 1 met with a wt.i-.de compare, of 1 coiiow, when I perceived tlic-y wire armed wi.lt 
soiuters, who^loirtfy murmin.'d; 011 dm coved [j mmderous weapons, when I descried a battery of 
hv t|ja in'piraii.11 m y heart, I fancied they j; thirty cannons {geometrically pointed, ar.d, when 
ruivd the liorrois of uc-r. “ I'ndoubtedly,” I i looking at myself, I saw 1 was dressed 111 regt* 
exflaimcd, “ hnm.uipy pleads the cause of thocc 1 mentals, a knapsack on my back, a long tube 
whom you art compiled to murder.” “ Not at ' which dealt forth death loaded my hands, and the 
all, one of them repludf “ we are sent ini ,j a , inlemal bayonet hung by my side. On a .sudden 
wretched country, w!mr-: there is nothin,; else 10 \\ the .hums were beaten; like Horace and I)e- 
plnn.ler ihan the cottages .41' poor mi*e able |,e a j' mosihenes, ] philo.ouhically threw down mv 
»aiiis, whiht we kave a 11J1 pmvtice, full of / arm*, and attempted to run, away • but I wasak* 


iv 01 mea*ujcMuvian ages, f.ir fron j ih r /*«• 
rupted lownsftlierc vice and eiss.pjtbln hold their 
,courf. 1 aj'pro.ichtd them : but what was n-.tr 
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rested, the names of coward, t|eacherous mortal, 
astounded my ears; and I was reminded of*the 
oaths I had taken the night before. “Yester¬ 
day,” they told fne, “ whilst yo^ were drunk 
you promised"^—I promised!—-Alas ! gentle¬ 
men, I must have been shamefully intoxicated 
when I promised to slay my'fellow creatures.” I 
was about to make a long ^*;ecli, to prove that 1 
outfit not to be compelled to fight, but they 
would not hear my reason', and 1 was dragged 
away by the obedient crowt^ Tl'e thunder of 
man, whic'h in a day destroys more men than^the 
thiyider of Heaven does in ages, gave the signal 
for the battle. The sky w^s on a sudden wrap-1 
ped in flames, then darkened with clouds of 
smoke. Hissing bullets flew around us; whilst 
our officers animated and impelled the obedient 
files of soldiers, who rushed forward to deluge 
with their blood the heaps of corpses which 
strewed the field. Compelled to fire my musket, 
like the rest of my companions, 1 shot die empty 
air, and preferred death to killing a fellow crea¬ 
ture. Pale with horror, I was forced to proceed; 
and thdfce who rallied at my«fears attempted to 
drtiwn theirs in strong and intoxicating liquors. 
What a dreadful scene was spread around me! 
the blasted aboje of the damned coyld not pre-y 
sent a more ter c . JlffJSctacle. Mournful shrieks, 
the rattling peals of cannon, the bursting thun¬ 
der of the bombs deafened our ears, and hard¬ 
ened every heart. Panting bodies lay in the midst 
of expiring horses; others half crushed beneath 
the merciless feet of men, dragged thfmselves 
along the ground, and, howling with anguish, 
called in vain for mercy. Here, wan and gory 
faces, with matted hair, lingered gasping in the 
expectation of death; and there, despair and 
suffering, and all the sfenesof horror started up 
' by war, all the wound', the varied # torments 
which it inflicts, burst upon the^ight. Nature 
and humanity were incessantly outraged by sacri¬ 
legious hands; the birds of the air flew away 
struck with dismay; whilst a cloud of hungi} 
ravens watched with screams of exultation each 
bloody carcase, each mangled limb that stmwed 
the tyyph. I pursued my way,ovcrdhe heaps of 
the wounded, and the teeth of a dying wretch 
were fastening on my leg, when a man, mere 
impetuous than the fiery courser which he rode, 
grasping the hair of my uncovered head, lifte’d 
high his murderous.steel, but a burning cannon 
ball spared him the trouble of killing me, and 
scattered afar my lacerated limbs. 

No one was ever so glad to be slain as I was at 
this moment. I soon lost sight of the field of 
battle, and of those senseless beings, who, led 
by a deceitful phantom of glory, slaughter each 
other. The eartfc assumed the appearance of a 
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small point faintly lighted; whilst I waded rapidly 
through damp and thick darlfness. Instead of 
the deafening thunders of war, a calm and uni¬ 
versal silence reigned around me. Light sport of 
the winds, I began to feel anxious about my fate, 
when my feet touched a more solid ground. I 
thjp perceived 1 was become askgleton of a daz¬ 
zling whiteness, yet I was not displeased or dis- 
gusteibwith this sudden change. And in reality 
1 cannot conceive why we shrink at the sight of 
fleshless bones, the timber franft of a building is 
equally deserving of our admiration as its out¬ 
ward ornaments. 

My white skeleton soon found itself in com¬ 
pany with other skeletons of the same nature, and 
equally naked. Our bones clashed together, and 
formed a loud and far-heard rattling noise, which 
filled me with an involuntary terror, and made me 
loath my abode. I viewed the surrounding crowd 
with anxiety and apprehension. Ail their mor 
tions were t;uick and rough, and though reduced 
to the most deplorable state, they held their heads 
proudly elect. Heavy clouds rolled over us, and 
darted the Ramlfig arrows of lightning, which shed 
\ red §lare ovet the hoveling gloom. 

A? mild and angelic voice sttole epefh my ear, 
and addressed me thus:— (< Thou art now in one 
of the vales wh|re .Lustice tries tile guilty mortals ; 
it is cal 1 |d the Valley of Murderers.” “ O God 
of Heaven ! is it possible ! my heart is pure; 
my hands are spotless. I have been forced to ;oin 
the crowd of the murderers, but^l have commit¬ 
ted no crime.”—“ Fear not,” replied the voice, 

<c many who arc innocent are mixed with these 
barbarians ; but I am sent to comfort them, and 
tell them, that they 5 re placed here, in order 
when th<# last trumpet shall sound, to shame 
those who wished ft drag them into guil^ Jus. 
tice, the eldest daughter of the Supreme Being, 
visits this valley bnce every six thousand years, 
and five hundred more still remain unexptred.” 

I expressed tlie^ impatience -of my grief at this 
intelligence^ and the voice thus replied“ You 
fancy, perhaps, that ages, years, days, and hours, 
(jill roll as slowly as v|hcn you inhabited the 
earth ; undeceive yourself, while 1 speak fifty 
years are already elapsed.” At these words hope 
cheered my heart, antf l observe® more atten-« 
tivcly the walking skeletons that moved around 
me. Tha hrfrdness of thi?f souls still pervaded 
their bones, and they struck each othe* as they 
passed. 1 then listened to a distant murmur, 
and distinguished the deep anAawful roar \f the 
rapid torrent of ages, which fte hand of time 
poured into the motionless lake of eternity. On 
a sudden this torrent ceased»to flow. Nature 
paused awhile; a hundred nging thunders burst 
from the clouds, and a rain of blood fell upon thy 
M m 
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guilty. Tlut blood was slic'd since the birth drop is the blushing image of a murder. It 
of the universe, jtnd it deluged every murderer tertffies and condemns them, it betokens giief, 
In a few minutes I perceived almost every remorse, and despair. Behold their fate, the 
skeleton covered wirli stains, whuh they vainly dreadful hour is come.” » 

attempted tovwipe away. “ Fear none of these * ■ f 

spots,” snd the voice of the comforting angel, p2’o be continued ] 

“ they will be seen on assasitns alone ; ever) 


FAMILIAR LECTURES ON USEFUL SCIENCES. 

CULINARY RESEARCHES. 

[Continued from Cage 216 .] 

Indies, who every where cist- form the th» dishts combined, often paializes a whole 
charm of society, are misplaced at an epicure’s party. Young men, in particular, should pay 
dinner, where the attention must not be divided, great attention to this truth; as there are many 
but is wholly concentrated on tffe table, and not who think themselves disengaged from In invi- 
on what surrounds it. ‘Also on these important* tation by sending a note a few hours previous'to 
occasiOns*tht mefst silly goose is a personage of the ihne appointed. BCut this is a gross and fatal 
more consequence than the most arrmble r woman. ^error, into y Inch no real epicure pill ever fall. 

But when the battle is remrped^ the fair sex re- A general invitation, wiffi.fcL^tf xing any time, 
sume their nghts with renovated power ., is an unmeaning politeness, and many would 

The visit of digestion is a sacred du'y which hndsthemselves much duped if they were tiken 
all men who understand good living, and who at their word. The only,invitations fit tc/’be 
have not lost tlfeir appetite for another occasion, accepted are those when the day is mentioned, 
will never omit. The length of (heir visit in anc^ev&i it is better that it should be given in 
some countries is regulated according to the de- writing. This observation is very important, 
gree of excellence of the meal in question. I " especially to those who are lately arrived from 
have heard of some <hat have lasted for three j the country, as it has been the cause of many a 
hours; but many amphitrjmns would willingly | squire meeting with a cool reception, and a bad 
disperse with such marks of graiitude. [dinner. Those who arrive in London for the first 

Servants should be very careful never to re- time should be very cautious with respect to in-* 
move a course without having* been ordered by vitatious. , 

their master; and he should never give this Dinner being to an epicure the most important 
order until the gtfests have formally rejected action of the day, he cannot possibly pay too 
every dish. # fcrupulous an attention to every thing which re- 

There exists in Paris a rule which is made use lates to it*, 
of in mmy families, tamely, that those wljo 1* houses where there are not many servants 
accept an invita'ion to dinner, and do not come, kept, it is aknosjt^as uncivil to arrive too °j-'y a- - 
are fined five htindrt-d francs, snd if the excpse too late, » r here the lady perhaps is nft yet pre» 
be sent eight^nd forty hours previous to the ap- pared to receive her guests, 
pointment, the fitjejs reduced to^.HYee hundred. Late dinners are most comfortable and con- 
This rule mayjipQdSr frivolous, dr toL severe, to lenient, as the hurry of business being over, the 
many people; but if we take the trouble of re- whole mind may be concentrated on the plate, 
fleeting for a moment, vjewshall find tjiat the ab- our reflections need not Wander for a moment 
sene/ of one gurfst who^was anxiously expected,« from what wo are eating, and afteiwards we may 
and for which tne company had been suited, and quietly retire to repose, 
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POETR Y, 

ORfrGINAL AND SELECT. 


THE FATAL CONSEQUENCE OF CON-. 
• • CEALED LOVE. 

A TALE. • 

Have you heard of a damfel who dwelt in the 
vale, • 

•fn a cottage with jessamine bound ; 

An the shepherds with sorrow relate the sad tale,* 
Who inhabit the country around ? 

She was call’d fair Clarissa, the sweet village maid. 
Of her beauty the cottagers boast; 

’Tts no wonder such charms shepherds hftirts 
should invade, 

And secure of fond lovers a host. . t 

On her cheek was depicted the blu»h of the rose, 
’Mid the lily’s unsullied fair hue, * 

And hfcr soft panting bosom did heauties disclose, 

Such as nature distributes, to few ! 

• 

Far and near ’mong the villages, hamlets, and 
plains, • • 

Many miles ■.ou?i(i , 'thc country were seen, 
Wealthy tradesmen, rich farmers, and poor low 
born swains, * 

With Clarissa to dance on the green. 

When across the steep hills, or thro’ vjUies she 
stray’d, * 

Echo bore «j Clarissa her name, 

And as oft’ with some straggling young lambkin 
she play’d, 

A gay shepherd in quest of it came, 

• On the bark of the willow het name met her eye, 
Where the streamlet in soft murmu? flow’d ; 
And the friendly gale wafted each fond lover’ssigh, 
While her bosom with innocence glow’d. 

Ere the high soaring lark carol’d firsj its shrift 
song, 

And she heard with delight the sweet strata, 

Te h« cottage the shepherds i^, numbers would 
, throng, • 

Yet she treated the group with disdain. • 

One above all the rest strove the damsel to please, 
’Twas young William, who dwelt near her cot; 
But alas! cruel fat* will enforce its decrees. 
Disappointment was also his lot. 

In the dance he was first, and the sports of the field 
To select the fait maid, his fond choice; 

’Twas not long ere the swain his affection re¬ 
veal’d, 

But she turn’d a with contempt at the voice. 


If alone by the rill, in the mead, or the grove 
Slift had stray’d, or the gay flow’ry plain, 
He,continued to breathe the soft language oflove, 
And to urge his chaste wish—but in vain. 
William’s love was sincere, but she own’d not 
the flame, . 

, The sweet passion seem’d not in her breast; 

To her jessamine cottage he never more came. 
Gloomy care from that tnneprov’d his guest. 

In seclusion, a wretched existence awhife 
Pass’d the^iull ling’ring moments of life; 

From his pale wither’d cheek fate fiad banish’d 
tile smile 

Of fond hope for the emblem of grief. 

Thus oppress’d—nature yielded to care’s killing 
pow>, 

’ Dilappointment his intellect stole ; 

The lameiTtecJ effect of th’ unSortuaatl hour 
The strong poison of love seiz’d his soul. 

Of his senses b^ref^ hapless WTlIiam was seen 
Wheje the willow mourns o’er the deep brook; 
’Neath its low pending branches in sorrow to lean, 
And his cold wat’ry grave to o’erlook. 

Fair Clarissa one day rambled erwly to view. 

As the sun gently ting’d the grey morn. 

And began to exhale from the meadows the dew. 
And the clear glitt’riilg drops from the thorn. 
Then shc^stray’d to the brook, ’twas her«fav’tite 
resort; , 

All was still! not a bird’s cheering nottfc 
When the first f dismal object, her gazing eye 
caugljt, 

Was the body of William afloat. 

With despair site long dwelt on hispqle stiffen'd 
curse. 

And the air rent with heart-piercing sighs; 
’Twas conviction of lofts that impell’d her re¬ 
morse, 

• • • 

t\nd th’ effect of regard in disgufce. 

Now she wallers the groves, vales, and mountains 
(orlcyn, t 

By repentance her spirits s^efled; , 

By reflection her bosom is constantly torn, 
t And lh£damp dismal cave fqrms her bed^ 

Poor Clarissa’s deserted, the shepherds are fled, 
The result of affection conceal’d; 

Mark her fate, ye fair damsels !»by nature be led. 
Let your love be ii^season reveal’d! 

Vale-Place, Oct. 1607 .! 

Mm2 
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THE SEVEN SISTERS, 

Or the Solitude of Dinwnie. 

FROM 'rOHDSWORTH'i POEMS. 

Seven dauglit rs had Lord Archibald, 

All children of one mother: 

I could no' .,ay in one short day 
What love thoy bore each #thcr, 

A garland of seven lilies wrought! • * 
Seven Sisters that together dwell; 

But he, bold Knight as ever fought, 

Their father^tookof them no thought,* 
He laved the wars so well. 

Sing, mournfully, oh ! mournfully; 

.The solitude of Bmnoric! 

Fresh blows the wind, a western wind. 
And from t'jeshores <>t Erin, 

AcroiS the wave, a rover brave 
To Binnorie i> steering: 

Right onward to the Scottish strand 
The gallant ship is borne; 

The wa’r’ors leap upon the laud,* 

And hark ! the leader of the baud. 

Hath blown his bugle horn. 

Sing, mournfully, oh! mouriKully, 

The solitude of Bn ^oiie. 

Besidf a^ioi'Rjof th.-irown, « P *■ 
With hciijriis abov - .h^m closln?, 

* i • 

The Se\f >> aft. uid, and iji thf shade 
They i.e*h 'awns reposing 
But now, upstarting with affright 
At nnre < f man >od steed, 

Away tl'ry^ly to !eti »o i.yh’.— 

Of your U i hoiisenold, fatf.^r Knight, 
Metb'i , you '.ike situh tivd ! 

Sing, .li-. urofiilly, h! mournfully. 

The ' h'u.le nf Bmnoric. 

Aw..y the sev n f.'ir Carqnbells fly,* 

An,d, over hill an.' hollow, 

With menace proud, and insult loud. 

The youthful rovers follow. # 

Cried they, “ Your father loves to roam : 
Enough for him to find • 

The empty house when hecome^home; 
For us yobr yellow ringlets comb, 

For us be fair and kind !” 

Sing, mournfully, oh! mournfully, 
Thesohtufle of Binyoric. , 

Some close behind, some sid^^y side, 
Like clouds in ,rmy weather 
They run anH jfy, “ Nay let us die, 

And let us die.together.” 

A lake was rear; thl shore was steep; 
There nevewunt had been ; 

They ran, and with a desperate leap 
Together plung’d into the deep, 

Nor ever more were seen. 

Sing, mournfully, oh ! nfournfully, 

The solitude of Binnorie. 


The stream that flows out of the lake, 
As through thf glen it rambles, 
^Repeats a moan o’er moss and stone. 
For those seven '.ov ly Campbells. 
Seven htil^ island*., green and bare. 
Have ri-en jioin out the dee{i: 

The fi'liers say, those Sisters fair 
By fa. ries are all Juried there, 

And there togcrivy ".b'ep. 

Sing, mournfully, oh ! mournfuljy, 
The solitude of Binnorie. 


ADVICE. 

• 

1 Ye wives and ye husbands who both wish to see 
Your conjugal scenes lrom all skirmishes (tec ; 

In this doth the secret of harmony he, 

Nc’.jr begin a dugt e'en a half note too high. 

Yt: ladies, tho’ vex’d yt ur mild spirits may be. 
Yet k:ndl} ( beware of a keen rapariee ; 

For ,i ac.’.soft bosom those arrows mill hit, 
Wine 1 doubly are pointed with ang r and wit. 

Ye husbands, of /rgument chiefly bewvc, 

‘ The bane of good humour which frightens the 
fair; 

Whoie r.-ason’s soft tones soon in passion are 
j diown’l, UCv in 

j While happiness trembles, and flies from the 
„ sound. 

O both have a care of hll hasty replies. 

On hearing whose discord the b tchclor cries, 
Whift; sriugly he smiles on himself and his cat, 

“ The -.harp notes of marriage are worse than the 
flat.” 

In unison sweet let your voices agree. 

While both are maintain'd m the natural key; 
Thus love shall beat iimo with a conjugal kiss. 
And your skirmish be only the skirmish of bliss. 

H. 

i 

THE'FIRST IDEA OF BEAUTY. 

• 

The !5abe, emerging flout its liquid bed, 

Now lifts in gduFSir it. nt.dding head ; r ” 
The light’s first dawn, with trembling eyelids hails. 
With lungs untaught arres sthc hulmy gales; 

I Tjrie- its new tongue in tones unknown,and hears 
The strange vibration with unpractis'd ears; 

Seeks vith spread hands the bosom’s velvet orbs, 
Wuh closing lips the milky fount absorbs; 

And, as compress’d, the dulcet streams distil, 
Drinks wariu'h arm fragrance from the living rill j 
F yes with mute rapture every waving line. 

Prims with its coral lips the Paphian shrine, 

And learns, ere long, the perfect form confest. 
Meal beauty, from it mothet’s breast. 
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THE NEWS. 

, FROM MET AST A%I O. ^ 

Oh ! sacred to tbr God of Light, 

On ihee mpangel’s name I wtite; 

Blest Iiuiel^eager to impatt > 

The lov’d impression on my Tieart. 

As thon rcUin’st a changeless hue, 

So keep my Chloris changeless too ; 

And n^’er may ho .es su tender prove, 

Like thee, unfruitfu' in mv love. 

Dear, happy • re 1 s> "II pi-oWly rise 
With nascent verdure to the .tries, 1 

Ft* on thv trunk my darling’s name shall bloom, 
» Each Naiad sister, where «hc laves, 

Shall quit her 1 tianslucent waves-. 

E’en nymphs from mountain nooks, and pend¬ 
ent caes, 

And rural godhead*, shall consume, j 
' Yearly, to greet thv shadowy -.hiine, 

And mix, in antic dance, beneath tl.y |loom. 
The »vooti\ nr.t.ve* n the plain, 

Sh-il yield sa imissive t< th\r.,gn; • 

Nfir fir^ alon-*, or climbing pine. 

With knotty holm-oaks shall resign. 

But Idumaea's palmy distmguisl’d tree, 

And oaks, in Alpine’s wildness, send to thee, 

• * i 

No ler fy-”-!fc*h but thine. 

My ringlets shall entwine; 

Be mine -it noontide laid » 

’• To carol in thy shade; 

Reveal the presents from my fair. 

And trust love secrets to thy care ;« , 

Her chilling rigour thou shah know, . 

And share my rapture and .i.v woe. 

For thee may April tong ,< nain 


Forget mv frailties, thou ait also fiail; 

Forgive my lapses, for thyself niay’st fall; 
Nor read unmoved sny artless tehder tale, 

I was a friend, a man, to thee, to all. 


And deck with t muds the 


v; 


May no harsh maid^r fnthtess swain. 
Beneath thy umbrage lie. , 

No lir-kless bird of sable wtng, 

On toy green leaves- dial! rest ; 
Here Philomel alone shall sing, 

And weave her sacred nest. . 


trips with 


EPITAPH BY THE LATE DR.BEAltlE. 
,,, , » 

Esc* p’D^he gloom r.f Inortal fife, a stytl 

H*re leaves its ir.outdY.ig feu <ment of cla?^, 
Safe where no rares tl>« ir wln lmihg billows roll, 
No doubts bewilder, and no hopes betray. s 

Like thee l once hgve stcturn'd the sea of life. 
Like thee have languish’d alter empty joys, 
Like thee have labour’d in th . stormy strife. 
Been griev’d for tri*e9, and amus’d with toys. 

Yet for awhile 'gainst Past,ion’s threatful blast, 
Let steady Reason urge the struggling oar; 
Shot through the dreary gloom, the morn at last 
Gures to thy lftnging eye the blissful shore. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 1806. 

A Song, to Ike T«\ie of the “ Tight little Island." 

, * V v 

J A sho,- r ti.re ago, as we all of know, 

Pittawas pl.u.M .it tne head of the nation; 

But when he first went, the folks were content 
\^ r ith a terrible Administration. 

Oh wh it an Administration, 

There Jtcvcr was sui h in the nation; 

Thev turn’d cm all the good. 

Got in Whig blocks of wood. 

To sl.ew a Whig Administration. 

The broad-bottom'd Lord, never hinted a word 
j To assist the thick-headed taxation ; 
j And the charming Lord P-tty, who tri 
Mi$s Hetty, 

Got up to the top of the nation. 

Win! a head to an Administration l 
A dinner’^ i i, grand uLxation; 

And though /'■( ut ujay be meet, 

, Yet Sis conduct wasn’t weft, , 

When meeting the Administration. 


It in P,tty’s head pops, as himself \ fond of hops, 
He’dnax all the beer in the nation; 

But In tax soon fell dead, on the biei it was laid. 
To he buried by Administration. 

His pop-iron a bore to the nJtion : 

This head to the Administration 
May shine at a ball, 

But took no steps jit all 
To figure in Admiuntiation. 

Billy W-ndli-tn turned coat, with the find he 
changed note, 

Nor bluster’ll hi sertnonication; • 

Nay, they’re all chang’d good lack, so that Grey 
turned tp black , 

How ivick-ei an Administration. 

Yet this was the Aihuinisiratibn, 

, Hastied up fur the ase of the nation; 

And Abb-tt look’J pleased, 

# While the country* was' teased 

With this terrible Administration. 

There was &<±mniy the breiiXT, he thought, to be 
sure, \ 

A tit! he’d get for his wra\h. Sir; * 

He fermented away, wAlh his \hnrges so gaur, 

But hi« AogVheid gave nothyg but froth, Sir. 
Wha f an erroi^in Sam’s c./( illations! 

What a wasic of his dr '-g<j and orations l 
Like his porter, all but , 

No niori he nevd strut, 

Nur brew fer the Administration. 
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Tlv ii rubicund Sh-rrv, so funny and merry, 

Took Somerset house recreation; 

With his balls add his routs, how he laugh’d at 
the outs. 

When he’d got in the Administration. 

No Trotter was he in the nation, 

H eg I ojijird Sway on Insolation ; j 

For tjie playhouse was iclt, t * 

Of its manager’reft, ‘ 

While he manag’d the Administration.' 

Cr-f-rd, Wli-l-V, and M-rr-y, went out *!n a 
hurry. 

To get wealth and fame for the nation ; 

Bill some hnw or other, di In’t do om or t’other, \ 
But failed, like theirdniimstialion. 


Hard battles they fought in their stations, 
t Took convenes and fortifications: 

From America beat. 

They bent a retreat, 

Turn'd out, f Y\ke their Administration. 

. There was Er-sk-ne, got wot, by chance he had got 
'I he noble Lord Chancellor’s station; 
j And there were some^roore, a precious half score, 
Who fool’d with ihe yrength of the nation. 
Now 1 have shewn you this Adininistiation, 
Without flattery or depreciation; 

If you don’t like the sketch, 

Send it on to Jack Ketch 
And he’ll hang up this Administration. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


DR URY-T.ANE. , 

On Tuesday evening, October 2»'h, a ^new 
Comedy, called Time's a Tell Tale, written bv 
Mr. H. Siddons,^ras performed this thiatre.— 
The followUAg are the » r • 

DRAMATIS PERSON/F.. ' 

Sir David Delinar. Mr Ravmono. 

Sir Art! or Tes-el. Mr. Russf.i o. 

Ciptam Blandford. Mr Fluston. 

Old Rardacrc . Mr. Dow TON. 

Ni.dQ.eiy . Mr. MATiitws. 

Record.Mr. Palmcr. 

Philip Hardacre . Mr. Df. C* up. 

Lady J>elmar . TIiss M cllon. 

Zchd.i ... Mrs. H Sidoons. 

Olivia Wiydliam. Miss Duncan. 

Mbs Venutu . Mrs '.Sp auks. 

We are concerned that we eanpot speak of this 
play with that commendation to which our kmd- 
ne-ii for ns author has strongly disposed us. Mr. 
H.Suldnnsisa young pan of no common en¬ 
dowments, and no less respectable as anaitor 
than an authoi*. Ifihe bp-. uut succeed, d theje- 
• fore according to our expectations in this piece, 
we are convinced he will succeeiF Better in his 

next *• r * ' 

The present cony-dy abounds with faults of the 
first magnitude, u/l is cajtsn a dramatic mould 
exceedingly vicu/is The plot is a novel plot, 
and therefore dejtctive. A romantic or poetical 
plot may sometincs be adfhitted. Th6 castle 
jnav be built m tfe air; but it must nevertheless 
be constructed according to*he just rules and 
proportions of regular architecture. Life may 


be carried into representations beyond probability, 
but it imi'-t still lie governed, in its fairy land, by 
the same laws which restrained it in common 
•.attire. The romantic plot is tht foundation of 
some of the most beautiful pla*ys l f)f Shakespeire; 
but if his wildness bursts beyond nature, it never 
cxcierls reason. 

The romantic plot, fiowever, is very different 
from that chosen by Mr, H. Siddons, which in 
almfM every circumstance, has been selected, 
and tvith little taste, from that circulating farrago 
whu h breaks forth from the novel shops in peri¬ 
odical abundjnee. 1 

Fathers, who recover lost children ; ladies who 
give away their fortunes without any probable 
icasori; servants who lend their masters their 
wages; and masters who, ruined by prodigality, 
reform at the bare mention of a few common¬ 
place maxims of oeconomy; these are but the 
ordinary tools, and have long been the staple of 
the t novel trade. 

THe purpose of comedy is to gather life fresh 
from the stall,; fed, by tye aid of agreeabfr: fic¬ 
tion, to bting into action the beings ofour.com- 
mdn nature, anij teach, by example, or some in¬ 
ference direct or indirect, an useful moral or 
lesson of life. 

The novel plot always fails in this. It has 
no justness, no accuracy, no fidelity to nature. 

With regard to character, which constitute* 
the main excellence of comedy, to which fable 
should always be subordinate, this play is mi¬ 
serably deficient. Fable to the dramatist is the 
canvass on which he paints; but it is not tho 
picture. It is the field in which his characters 
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run; the great object which ^uts them m mo- 
turn, Lut*it is not the comedy itself. Witlwe- | 
spect to character, therefore, we mean such as ts j 
found in general u'aluie, this piece can produce ; 
none. The molletn drama, indeed, seems to | 
have laid aside a rule, which our anrient writers, 1 
our Faiquhar, our Congre’ve, and Vanburgh, j 
justly considered as the bas^of comedy,—that it 
should not only be an imitation of familiar life, 
but that sucli situations arid characters should be 
selected, that though, still within the sphere of 
common life, the representation should hav^no 
les| novelty than fidelity. They considered it 
. equally fundamental in thij species of writing, 
‘as in others, to observe the point where the trite 
and familiar, the natural and gross, become con¬ 
founded. They possessed ease without inanity, 
and strength without coarseness. 

If in fable and character this play he defective, 
it is no less wanting in the grace, ease, and so- 
biiety of appropriate dialogue. - 

!u i he language of the stage there are two re¬ 
quisites: It should be a just imitation of that 
species )( dialogue which belqpgs to the particu¬ 
lar* inode of character in which the speaker is 
found: and secondly, it should be selected fiom 
this mode of life, w ith that necessary abridgment 
and colouring wh<‘ '.j«£he effect of the stage de¬ 
mands. If a character, who helongs to one class, 
speaks in the language of another, we l,u«ean 
example of ihc first defect; if the redundant flip¬ 
pancy, the grossness, and unmeaning laxity of 
general conversation be copied, we have ara exam¬ 
ple of the second. Such is the rule with respect 
to the diction of the stage. In this the present 
piece is equally deficient. The dialogue is either 
flippant and means nothing, as in the diameter of 
Query, or is overch uge 1 and beyond the occa¬ 
sion, as in the parts of Ilutdrfcre and Ulandfoul. 


tlior of this piece; for as the teurli mess due to a 
living writer compels us to estimate his merit by 
the standard of his cotempoiaries, and not by 
comparison with other models, we are safe in 
asserting that Mr II SiddonsN piece i. fully 
equal to any that has lately been presented to the 

pu'-hc. 

« 

ZwhmS 

COVENT-G ARDEN. 

After -the tragedy of Isabella, on Thursday 
night, October 2 ‘Jth, a new piece wa-. brought 
out, entitled Too Friendly by Half. The priqpi- 
|>al characters are— 

Sir Mathew Meddle. Mr. Mctndcn. 

Colonel Clatrville. Mr. Brunion. 

Gcnerc-l Vhnguard.. Mr Bianchard. 

Tattle... Mr. Ear lev. 

Lady Wrangle . Mrs. Mattocks. 

This farfis runs on a string of equivoques — 
The part of Sir Mathew Meddle is not ill ima¬ 
gined; that of a nun always giving his advice, 
and regulating eveiy body’s conduct by his own. 
'The Aaracter of Ludj Wrangle is copied from 
Widow Blaekaere, ill 'lbe Plain I>ea l lir* But the 
defect of this piece, i-, that it wants lium< ur.— 
The dialogue is tert.e, and somewhat elegant, but 
it is without point and je.st. Nothing is sn abo- 
| mutable as grivity in a farce; jiunmng and buf- 
1 foonery are at <11 tunes preferable to melancholy 
mirth. Comedy ought to represent nature as she 
really is; farce may he allowed to distort ami 
' overcharge, for the sake of humour. Dennis 
land Dacier were of opinion that remedy allows 
i nothing grave, unlc-s for the purpose of rjdiculp. 
; This is bin true in part —Farce, however, has an 
I unlimited range, and where we expect a<laugh 
' it is hard to be disappointed. The author of this 


To improve the dialogue, recourse is had to 
the pitiful expedient of patriotic arid moral clap¬ 
traps All this is wrong, because out of nature— 
no man talks so in common life—a little leaky- 
patriotism, and unseasonable morals, lhay occa¬ 
sionally break out in a maiden speech in parlia¬ 
ment, or in an election handbill; but such lan- 
guage'Tn •ontistm life 'would be affected, and 
should not Therefore be copied on the stage. „ 
If the fable, character, and dialogue of this 
piece, therefore, be tried by the Norma dramaticaj 


it will be impossible to withhold our censure 
from its wide dcviitfon —But if, in compliance, . 
perhaps, with the popular taste, we establish a 
rule more suited to the greater part of our mo- i 
dern dram's, and examiue it upon this principle, 
it will not perhaps be unjust to admit that this l< 


comedy is equal to any which have been lately 
produced. In the present state of the stage, 
therefore, it is soAe credit to have been the au- 


piece is unknown; it has not succeeded suffi¬ 
ciently to induce him to break cover. 

1 > 

THE STAGE. 

MU. EDITOR, , 

You must know that T have long thought to 
distinguish myself as a dramatic poet, rnd to that • 
end, fancying myself brimful of matter, am in¬ 
cessantly soriblmg ; and, inJied^fi <tter myself, 
had Shakespeare left room fir originals,»that I 
could treat somesubjectj—btitVo matter. What 
-1 h re propo-e is a simple relation offsets, w^ich 
occurred to me as follows:— 1 

In the beginning #f last year! my mu»e after 
labouring some months, brouglt lorth the f^rst 
fruits of her geniu', a comic opera. Proud of 
my coup d'essai, as papa of the first fruits of con¬ 
nubial affectioty, I contemplated with rapturous 
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deligh'every grace and beauty with which'(in 1 'J* he next persons to encounter were the actors, 
my ideas) it abounded ; read, or caused it to be between whom, the following squabble ensued, 
read, at every opportunity among my friends and Celia, the heroine, thought proper to demand a 
acquaintance, and was complimented profusely song from th<j part of Delia', upon which, the 
by all parties; insomuch, that I began already latter complaiqfd grievously, and urged that she 
to think myself a great man yarntcipated every was enviously robbed of the best part of the 
advantage that<mightarisefrom its success yn« he | chancier allotted to’ her; however, with some 
stage; sat for my portrait without d<by, fully* address, matters weseat length amicably settled 
persuaded that! should shortly have the -Viafuc- between the ladies. 

tionte sec an engraving of me facing th*, 1 title- The first the gentlemen comedians (though 

page of The Monthly Mirror ; but, alas !—How- as vile a croaker asrever sung Bobbins' Joan in a 
ever you shall know all. coyntry alehouse), was much disconcerted that 

My opera fell by chance into the hands of an he had no song; for, added he, 1 am always veil 
eminent literary gentleman, who read it, and was received in a lively <Viet with the Signora ! How 
pleased, without hesitation, to say, that the story we apples swim ! Sir, you shall have something' 
was good: that it was neatly and humourously -—all right so far. Another objected to his part, 
told ; characters chastely drawn, and judiciously because, forsooth, there was no breaking of shins 
varied; incidents naturally diverting, songs charm* ovy banisters, rvo lady’s toupee to frizzle, no cant 
ing,and iiAroduced with much tasfe; advised me phrase, nor any of those chaste eccentricities 
to present it to the theatre; adding, that if I which the gods admire, and which constitute 60 
thought of so doing, he would give me an in- considerable a part of the modern drama, 
trodtictury letter to the Manager. This from W^hat could 1 do hete but appeal to the roa- 
him, who (by the way) is a severe critic, gave nager? who did not chuse to interfere, as Mr. 
me every reason to hone that 1 was now ip a faip Feignwell was, in his opinion, perfectly a£quaint- 
way to attain the very summit of mg wishes. I ed with John Bull, whtjse taste it was their par- 
gladly accepted his offer; and acctfrdingtv waited ticular interest to study ; and desired therefore, 
upon the manager, who read thj letter,, and ap- ithatthis gentleman be allowed toy rrange the part 
pointed me,to call again, which 1 did the week he was to enact suitable own powers: 

following; when he informed me w.th great whereupon, someof my best dialogue was to be 
coolness, that he had read my piece, and, to my omitted, and a Merry Andrew, Jew Pedlar, 
no small mortification, withoutasingle encomium Sailor Jack, Tom Tinker, Tom the —; in short, 
upon it, observbl, that it wanted stage-effect; bnt, any thing, as I at last understood, like grimace 
provided Crotchet, the composer, thought it andtbuftoonery introduced, 
worth music, it should have a trial. Crotchet, By this time, the poor child of my brain was 
In his turn, vouchsafed to pronounce it pretty : so mangled and disfigured, that it was with great 
and, though in i*s present state not fit, for repre- difficulty, my patron on seeing it again, could 
•entation, thought it a prodyption of much pro- recognize a single feature; who therefore, ad- 
mise;fbut the sons!*, which wei* by no means vised me to take it,to tny Own protection, which 
suitable to the taste of the day t must be altered I consented to do, rather than ««turn it forth,’* 
Here, 1 observed, that the songs of an opera as I must have done, “ ashamed of my own 
«ught, in my opinion, to be expressive of some work, and set no mark upon it.” 
passionate sentim-mt, naturally arising from the Now, Sir, as the last consolation we can hope 
character, situation, &c. and upon that principle <br in cases of this kind, is the commiseration of 
I had written mine. “ Why, aye,” rejoined Apse who will indulge us with a hearing, 1 must 
Crotchet, “ that formerly was the principle s! beg*you to excuse this trespass upon your pa¬ 
ltered to; but we findjiosfr that any little episo- lienee; and; if ypy can insert this in your Ifrshion- 
, dical ditty, opposite to the situation in which it nhle Maguxine, as a word to my brother scribblers 
is introducer', goes off much better than any ""may prepare them for a similar prdeaj; and 
thing absolutely - injected with .tfmbusiness of perhaps in some measure, account for the con 
the piece.”—Yielding with deference to the temptibly degener te state, to which that once 
judgment and experience of a profession 1 gen- elegant and delightful species of amusement 
tleman, I promis'd my best endeavours to make called an Opera is reduced; which from a regular 
thefn what he T/ould like; and accordingly in- and forcefully harmonious composition of poetry 
Yoked the mid! a second,, time: who, though and music, aided by the graces of the dance, and 
very reluctantlyJat last, furnished me with ballads embellished with the beauties of art is become a 
fofbravuras,—comic songs for quartettes, ditties confused jumbleefheterogeneous matter,scarcely 
for duettos, and for rondos, short couplets, gar- worth representation in a booth at Bartholomew 
nhhed with fal, la, la,—ti, turn,>ti,dec. &c.-»all Fair —I am, Sir, Sic, VAPID 

of which were approved, 



that Work 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 


No. t. —An Evening Dress. 

A simplejourKi gown of wlme satjn, or coloured 
doth; triangular front, finished with silver bead¬ 
ing. Plain back, brought to a point at the bot¬ 
tom of the waist, which is increased in length. 
A full short sleeve, with loose slashed ornaments 
in the Spanish style ; the slashes wrought in an 
elegant pattern of silver embroidery, and severally 
finished with a small correspondent tassel^ The 
hair bound tight round the head in the Grecian 
style, twisted in braids behind, the ends formed 
in a tuft of full curls, and confined with a gold 
comb, from whence* are seen pendent ringlets, 
similar to those which fall on the left shoulder; 
in front it is divided over the left temple with the 
Diana descent, of pink top^, above which are 
a few dishevelled curls. Nedfclace and earrings 
of pink topaz, bracelets of linked pearl, withqpr- 
respondent studs. A Circassian scaff of orange, 
or crirpson, figured or plain, wit^VicK'ifcii jeP’s'.’d 
fringe at the ends, of colouirf tastefully varied 
Ti^ ssha%l is thrown*carelessly roum^ihe throat, 
or across the shoulders, or is formed in a negh^ent 
and graceful drapery, by the disposition of the 
hands. Turkish slippers of white satin; and 

white kid gloves rucked. 

• 

No. 2 .—Morning Walking Dress. 

• 

A high military vest of French cambric, lnwn, 
er muslin, buttoned down the front; and farmed 
with the chemisette waist, and high collar. Cir¬ 
cassian robe-pelisse, <&» n*le olive, dove, puce, 
or purple, formed of napped velvet, twill sarsnet, 
kerseymere, or Georgian cloth; .bordered with a 
rich shaded brocade ribband, embroidery in cp- 
No. XXIV. Vol.NI. 


loured sifks, or tnmmings of Jmcy^u^ A beaver 
hat of the same colour as the coat, turned up on 
the left side, Jrith cockade a?fc band a-la-milituiie, 
and 8biamehted*with a crimped billow feather. 
Haircrofn/><•’; coral earrings; York tan gloves; 
and slippeis of red Morocco. 

No. 3 . 

A frock dre^ of plain cambric, or India mus¬ 
lin ; with short Bishop’s sleeve, round bosom, 
and drawn back. A*plain drawn tucker of Paris 
net; thfc frock trimmed down the side? with the 
same, or gathered mudm. A French pelerine, 
of fluted velvet, Or plaited lawn, with h^h ruff; 
the tippet crosling the bosom in frcyit, is tied in 
a bow at tin? bottom of the waist behind. A 
i poke bonnet, of basket willow, or striped velvet, 
j with full bows, and long ends of shaded orange 
ribband oil one side. York tan gloves above the 
elbow. Turkish t^ippgrs of red Morocco. I 

’No.//, ^ 

4 A Zealand v/rap, of^rimson Georgian cloth, 
pthe bosom •ar*’i cuffs composed of fluted velvet 
the sarrftcoll ur. A maintain.bonnet trimmed 
to correspond* and^Smamerffed with £ shaded 
| handkerchief ;|which # is fevffied in a ful,l TUft on 
the left side, and brought under the chin.' A 
high ruff, of French lace\|vith scollopped fctdge, 
brought to a poinfcin thAientre of the bosom, 
A rich cord and acorn taWl confining the coat 
round the wjist, and ti« in front with long 
ends. The unde? dress of pliin muslin, or French 
cambric. Shoes of hiowl velvet, and gloves 
Limerick kid. 1 

Ns 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE MOST APPROVED AND 

ELEGANT FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. 

The fashions for the winter may now be 
considered fixetj as to J'yle; and that interme¬ 
diate and pariy-coloured ’ostume which generally 
distinguishes the decline >f autumn is completely 
laid 'aside. Articles, ct nbining at once taste, 
fashion, and utilhy, are observable m walking 
and carriage habtlimens. In public, a brilliant 
and endless variety is displayed; and elegance, 
grace, and beauty may be said to shine unrivalled. 
We shall, with our accustomed attention, select 
from their several orders such articles as carry the 
stamp of fashionable superiority, not only from 
their own individual elegance, but from their 
being choser by females who rank high on the list 
of tovish celebrity We have not been able to dis¬ 
cover much diversity in the construction of man¬ 
tles and pelisses. They are now considered more 
fashionable in proportion to iheir plainness; and 
although some few are made with robbins and 
Grecian vests, trimmed with fancy fur, yet the 
most select and fashionable are in formation like 
the Turkish robe, —ith a waistcoat of th? same, 
or composed pt an appropriate sili, and b-easted 
rn.-ln-militu.ire. The Maltese man ic of tiger 
velvet is in general esteem; and "tne long cano¬ 
nical cloak of crimson, orange, or brown, formed 
of kerseymere, o. Georgian cloth, are both useful, 
appropriate, and Decoming articles. The edges 
of these are severally ornamented with velvet 
borders, laid flat; a full cable-twisted cord 
placed at a little distance from the edge, or with 
skins happily contrasted with the colour of the 
mautie. The Parisian fashion of associating co¬ 
lours, is adopted by the British *fenule, though 
in other respects the Gallic fair have long be¬ 
come copyists of our English style. The cou¬ 
pling of our colours, however, we consider as 
more chaste apd consistent for the se .son; they 
still continue the pale lines of summer, while 
we are uniting the glowing orange, nr brillianw 
coquelicot and moryr e, with the most lastcful 
shades of contrasted elegance. In the article rf 
gowns and robes, there is much novelty and at 
traction. Coloured Presses, variotu'y constructed, 
and of divers foftvs ana n. Vsrialslare exhibited; 
and in full dress, ]V s ; white garments are dis¬ 
tinguishable than hawrbeln obs j vable for many 
years^ white dresses Lejftg nova more generally 
confined to the moriw/g evstufne. The sable robe 
is not now considered only as the symbol of sor¬ 
row, as an emblem/if mournful! regret for de¬ 
parted excellence, friendship, or love. The 
sprightly nymph, pie cheerful matron, with 
fashion's | ayest offspring, frequently adopt the 


rob*. of. sombre hue; but the solemnity is re¬ 
moved by borders and trimmings of embroideiy, 
in colours. We have seldom s en a dress com¬ 
bining more taste and beauty t an one of black 
Italian gauze, Embroidered round the fain, bo¬ 
som, and sleeves, with a bolder of wild osts and 
jessamine, tastefully blended, and w .rn over a 
white satin slip. Velvet and supoifine cloth 
dresses, richly embroidered, and formed in the 
Calypso tube; or Diana vest, stand high in rich¬ 
ness and beauty. Lace is let in to every part of 
thi- last-mentioned habit, but is most distin¬ 
guishable down each side, so as to give the ap¬ 
pearance of a robu and petticoat. Deep em¬ 
broidered borders of needle-work are continued 
round the trains, and across the front of dresses, 
in representation of the rounded wrap. Bonnets 
of velvet, of thd poke form, cut so as to display 
the ears, and ornamented with fur, or puckered 
silk, the colour of the lining oi the pelisse, are 
much in esteem. Figured sarsnet bonnets, with 
the si aple round crown, and turned up in the 
high crescent form over the left eye, in full 
puckers, or reversed plaiting; beaver riding-hats, 
of dove or purple, and otherwise shaded to match 
the pelisse or mantle; fur caps, and jockey bon¬ 
nets of purpie leather, seamed with bright j el- 
low, or red, are severally selected by the fashion¬ 
able female. Small half handkerchiefs, in co¬ 
loured net, with rich borders, are slill considered 
as a becoming change. The corner behind is 
cut off, and the bolder continued straight along 
the back, while the ends which fall oil each side 
the head are finished with an acorn tassel, cor¬ 
responding with the border; and on the fore¬ 
head it is formed precisely like the Anne Bui- 
' len mob. 

I The Swedish peasant’s jacket and petticoat, is 
! a habit of much attraction and simplicity ; com- 
j bining a soit of usticity and interest, at once 
i appropriate, and ’ ecommg to the youthful wearer. 
Traiusare now very general in the evening dress; 
and are frequently trimmed entirely round with 
I a^AfO~d»ilr -• Muslins are usually worn very 
clear, and the pci tcoat so short, as to exhibit the 
1 ankle through, which island in thesa dal style, 

' ornamented with the opea-wove stocking. 
have seen a dress of this kind composed of blue 
crape, with trimmings and drapery of silver-net 
and lilies. The hair still preserves the Grecian 
i and antique style; but is variously and fancifully 
j disposed. Some braid the whole of the hind 
hair, and curliqg the ends, form them in full 
curls over the left eye. Others confine it tight 
round the head in smooth bands, over which are 
placed several small bjnjd.>, which are twisted at 
the back of the head, like that given in No. 1 , of 
our Prints of Fashion; anjl some form the hind 
hair in dishevelled curls, and form it in a becom- 



on, hell's court and r 

i ~ • ,| 

ing disorder on the crown of the head, meeting | 
ihe-wirls on the forehead, which are divided so j 
as to discover tli; left temple and eye-brow ; 
while many prefer tl»e simple erop, juried on the 
top like Those worn by the gentleftien. Morn¬ 
ing gowntfare often laced behind with coloured 
* cord, and fanned with the military front made 
in similar lacings, and correspondent uuttons. 

The cap is now Chiefly confined to the morning 
costume; and in this article we Ve nothing 
strikingly novel. Turbans stem to be entirely ex¬ 
ploded ; but hats of frosted satin, or velvet,son%- 
*■ what in the turban style, may very well supply 
their plate. In these hats the weeping willow 
feather is usually seen, delicately tipped with 
silver. Necklaces of seed cmal, with gold em¬ 
bossed patent snaps; bracelets, of the same; 
brooches and earrings to correspond, wrought*m 
antique devices, or in Egyptian characters, aie 
articles of considerable estimation on -t of 

trinkets. The rainbow diadem, and Ethiopian 
crescent, are also new and elegant ornaments. 
Bracelet are now worn of-difxerent orders, one 
of clastic hair, with variegated stud; the other 
of Scotch pebbles, or mAiho stone, set in gold. 
Slippers of red Morocco are revived in the fa¬ 
shionable work?; white satin are considered most* 
elegant in full dress. The prevailing cnlouts 
are, mixtures of orange, coquelicot, green, purple, 
amber, and rose-pink. 


• • 

LETTER ON DRESS, 

• • 

INTRODUCTORY AND DESCRIPTIVE, FROM ELIZA 
TO JULIA. 

, Portman-square. 

You rally me, dear Julia, rtn my late indispo¬ 
sition, and ask me “ if my malady was n 8 t of the 
heart !" You tell me, I must beVirmedof stoical 
materials to be so long surround*! with men of 
fashion and elegance, without becoming sensible^ 
of their attractions, and that homage f am cal 
culated to inspire ! You accuse mey mf A- 
candour ;*tell me “ that I am a regard in friend- 
\s hiu ; ?n d tlfct by conceding my emotions, l rob 
you of the sacred privilege of participation.” 
Before I enter on the usual subject t>f fashionable 
intelligence, I feel bound (in justice to myself)i 
to answer these strangely imagined accusations. 
And as my preliminary engagement with you 
necessarily enforces a subject, which however 
extensive in its nature, must needs admit of a 
little relief, it will not be amiss if I amuse 
myself, and satisfy you, by silencing your sug¬ 
gestions- Know then, Aar Julia, on my faith 
and verity, my sickness was not of the heart! 
This too often rebellious part of the human 
frame, rests at present in perfect peace and tran- 
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ipnllity ; having lulhcito rr»ist<J all ait.ick->/of 
the arch god 1 —’Ihus.im 1 released Jrinn o, f. of 
your aiTti-atiins, want of c.mdoui. Now 
your cluige of s ou ism, 1 am fcarftj 1 shall not 
comeoff quite so well. But there is rtierir, you 
know, Julia, m bravmg danger; and sume iii- 
fenuitj (when surroundt-I with flames and dartsj 
in escaping without a wound. True, ihe men 
1 generally mix with arl fashionable, wealthy, 
indeiegmt; but do youmot know that 1 retain 
a spice of the romance m my composition ; and 
a fashionable husband (in the common accepta¬ 
tion of that word) would bacik my lieait iri»a 
twelvemonth. Riche-, to be. Mire, is (lie general 
magnet of attraction;- but 1 puze the wealth of 
the heat t! 

! “ The smile 3 of affection are rirltes to me 

| and hen; I feel th it 1 should be a trifling exactor. 

| Thus, Julia, you will peiceive that,l a?n not only 
i free, but likyly to rema.u so I And Mary assurrt. 

I me, that unless 1 des.-end from tny stilts, and 
i content myself l.y taking “ man a. he is,” l 
I shall to a certainty cud my days m “ single 
j Wessetfciess,”— \ini-n! onjJ so In- it!—at least for 
j the present.* And now, dear Jujia, ^it^me pro¬ 
ceed to tell you, that all the wurldUf fashion is 
collected^n thi»*;ay city ; wlnlVpIcndid parties, 
brilliant«s.seinbires,Crowded ihc-atiar, and dash¬ 
ing equipages/s^tm the order of the day. Tl^ 
town house f?f my uncle, together with several of 
1 our fashionable friends, has been entirely new 
\ furnished, and et^ubitsa most beautiful specimen 
j of the Chinese aiu^Giecan style ; while the taste 
and elegance, distinguishable in female attire, is 
j in conformity with tlMs fashionable standard. 

| Mary has just received accounts of the Parisian 
fashions; but as iht% represent nothing striking 
or novel, 1 shall content myself by shewing you 
how we in some instances avoid their absurdities. 
They tell us thift feathers are now “ the sign of 
a complete ncgl/ge." We have ever considered 
them the distinguishing mark of full, or at least 
of half dress,In propoition as they v»y in formi- 
tion, height, and size^ Tl^ weeping, or crimped | 
willow feather, coloured or plain; and in full 
dress, tipped or frosted with jold gr silver, and 
drt*ping towards true safe of theohead, is a 9 
mf>t approved *nd fashionable ornament with 
us. They tere T ualiy wmo, ^ritlj the military, 
Spanish, or Chinese tu^rtftfhat, firmed of yhite, 
purple, or crimson velvet, % ffliqtie'l , or inter¬ 
woven with small {(old or silter stars, and orna- 
mented with corrfs pond iisgl cord and tassey. 
The fichu, in Tans, is«lisposrlJ%o as to conceal the 
breast, and displrfy the backlnd shoulders. In 
this fashion they mve, as is n\w usual, imitated 
us. The bosom of our robesjhoving been long 
since so constructed as to slade the bust in 
front, which has a similar and moreisimpla 
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Feet, wiulc ahebick and shoulders hive been 
siVir'what indecorously and unbecomingly e<- 
posed. Within t;;is last month, however, deep 
lace of a *io>t delicate texture, has been plated 
across the back, gathered in the centre, and-on 
each -.houlJoi w.tli bjoochcs. When 1 attempt, 
dear J tilt •, t«V e you a delineation of fathionalale 
attire, l am puzzled .with the mutu^cuy and 
wi ‘tv which preserl thepiselves to my mind’s 
eye I h ivc %ndoavc«ired, however, to fxecute 
yo.ino.nmisrions to flie best of my power; and 
with thi- sou will raciive your bail, dress, or exe- 
cu'i'm one ' so christened by my sprightly cousir^ 
who joins ine in wishing that it may provtv a 
tali-man, by which you may slaughter your 
enttious rival-, and lav love at your feet 

Your pelisse, 1 have chosen of fine Georgian 
cloth; because it is quite as g^teel, and more 
appropri ite for your purpose ih in velvet Your 
beaver hat, of the mil tary order,•cannot fail to 
please; being likely to form an agreeable associa¬ 
tion wi h your piesent state of affairs. The 
Chinese scaif you m iy twist ro«nd vour figure in 
adiver-ity uf fo.tn-i *,»sonie nnes disposing it i» a 
gric lik drip for your round nftisltn, or plain 
satin dre at mtiers, f ruling it as a military 
»ash ; i ach of ^*hi. h will prftduce %n elegint" 
eff-ct on 'Jour sv:pn ltk***figme. jfs we ate 
^amg to a splend d party thi-^jjJ^rmng, I must 
has'en to give you a few more samples of fa¬ 
shion ible a yre, enclose my list of general re- 
marks, and 'hen proceed to toilet. 1 believe 
I have bef -re observed tha^ coloured dresses of 
various materials, and constructions, are all the 
rage. White satin, widi black n t drapery, em¬ 
broidered in colours, and tasn-fully disposed, i-, 
however,considered very ffchiunable and elegant 
Mary appears this evening in a most beautiful 
costumq after th - above design. It is a simple ' 
round dress of white sitm, wfth a plain waist, j 
and full short sleeve. The bar k and shoulders 
cut very tow, and a drapery of black net appear¬ 
ing in fron*like a large hall 'quart*. The corner 
t taken off behind, <r^l ey r .utered all round in 
a most beautilol bolder of the cape-heath end I 
myrtle: thig-drapeiyis placed across the back, 
gathered in a pearl moochoi the shell form| on 
the leftshoulder; one comer\ra»hing belov^the 
knee, where jt u nqished with $»vari*gated tassel, 
cortejpondingVnh tnfc^coloiws which compose 
the border. Th^okner is extended plain over the 
bosom, which it delicately cists into shade. A 


vwffner is exteltde 
it i|eltcnely cists 


^Jhine-e diadem and comb, of blended diamonds 
and ).ear!>, confine and ornament the hatr-, ant' 
compose alro the necklaceJbarrings, and brace¬ 
lets. Shj wears the nelir ^Turkish slipper of 
white satin,‘which is embroidered w Ah the red- 
■ he ah at the to*.* I must not forg i'K to tell you 
that rings are invariably, and abundantly dis¬ 
played by us fashionables ; three or four are worn 
on the little finger. They '■’onsist of thesfmple 
gold hoop* with a s^iall stone in the centre of 
each, of the diamond, ruby, emerald, and ame- 
ftyst. The rainbow hoop-ring, formed in similar 
variety, takes plate of the diamond, by way 
guard to the wedding ring. But you and I, 

I Julia, have as yet, nothing to do with this last 
j mentioned article; and when we have, I trust 
that our guard will boast a more auspicious 
Aiblem than that of variety. The long sleeve 
of plaited lawn, which you mention, is con¬ 
sul ere<i very elegant and select; and that of net 
iace, setting close to the arm, with bracelets and 
ornaments on the outside, is much worn in even¬ 
ing parties. Coloured satin spensers,trimmed 
with mole, lmx, or swansdown, is a useful 
change; and may beVorn with white dresses of 
almost every construction. We find them a com¬ 
fortable and becoming shelter from the partial 
airofthe theatres; ours arc formed of rose-pink 
s^in, trimmed with gossamer fur. And now, 
dear J ulia, before I take my leave, a word or two 
for the dear vicaiage.—You will make known 
there, that the lortg-wished for work of onr 
venerable favourite, the Reverend Perctval Stock- 
dale, is just ushered into publiC, and is entitled 
“ Lectures on the ftreat British Poets." Several 
of the literati speak highly of thk. production ; 
and my uncle (who y®u know is a most able i 
judge of classic*! merit) says that it not only 
contanfe the most refilled and correct criticisms on 
poets, but exlitfits specimens of a truly graceful 
and poetic mi/l in the lecturer. That m the one' 
on Spenser, all the enchantments of th'e most 
chivaln* genius are displayed ; and that through¬ 
out .>ha" u^iole of the work the reader is led 
through scen^y as romantic as the poet’s fairy 
land, and*as Interesting as any rorwnce that ha> - ' 
charmrli the nineteenth century. In dwelling 
’ thus on its merits, I shall doubtless secure it a 
m*st welcome reception in the libraries of my 
Truro friends. Adieu, dear Julia! believe me 
ever, with love unfeigned,*your 

ELIZA. 


a : PrinKit by anrl for John Bell, Southampton street t Strand. 
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ALL THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL, 

' t 

Now in the Royal Palace of Hampton Court, have been most correctly copied, a >'( are nov 
Engraven Accurately, and precisely in tic style of Outline, nqder the inspection of the 
first Artist of the age, and these most valuable Prints, Seven in number - { the size Ryyal 
* Octavo, are given u$ the Embellishments in a 

THE SUPPLEMENTAL NUMBER 

t 

is 

OF 

LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE, 

a c 

BELL’s COURT AND FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE, 


Published this Day, together with the present'Number, at the usual price oftis. Gd, 
although the Cartoon Prints alone, may be justly estimated worth Two Guiutas. 

—- -- — - ■--—---- 


The following are the Subjects; 

1 st. The Death *of Anantap. ,, 

2d. ijjul Preaching at Athens. 

3d. The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 

4th. The Charge to Peter. 

5th. Elymasthe Sorcerer 

6 th. The Sacrifice to Paul and Barrfabas. 

7 th. Peter and John healing the *„ame Man in the 
Temple. t 

Of these Plates no accurate Engravings have ever been 
made; the imperfect representations of them, now ex¬ 
tant, are onlv to be had at the muU extravagant price 
The present collection therefore being copied from the 
Original Pictures, sndbeingcompleleand faithful, roust 
be esteemed of die highest value to the man of taste, the 
lover of the Arts, the collector, and to such as value the 
graphic illustrations of the most beautiful and affecting 
part of Scriptural History. 

The genius of tlie mighty Raphael is here presented 
at on£ view, and those wo«ks fcuthfully represented, 
which are esteemed the glory of Britain to possess, and 
the just pride of th^anewnt school to have produced. 

These Engravings are accompanied with Critical, 
historical, and Explanatory Details. „ 

The Supplement^) Number contain?, as usual,Sixty- 
four Pages of Literal? Revie»» and in it will be deve¬ 
loped a mos\ extensiAarl valuable Plan of Iraprove- 

: " / 


ment in conducting the futuro Numbers of 
Belle Assf.miilee, without abridging or abati 
single particle of those Attractions which have al 
raised the Work to such an eminent degree of t 
larity. 

Title-Page and'index to the Volume for 180' 
givsn in this Number. 

N. B. The New Arrangements, and actual Exfr 
nary Embellishments to be introduced in LA III 
ASSEMBLEE, have been postponed, at the c ugp 
of many ot our Subscribers, till the commenced 
the Neiy Year, andjlte mnipletion of the pre-ei 
lume; and as the present Number, together wit 
Supplement, completes th<* Volume,—the nrxt 
her (being No. 2t,) to be published on tli('.first 
broary, will commence with the New Arrangem 

, A correct Outline of Mr. West’s ntemor.ib 
’formal Picture, “ The Death of General Wolfe 
be given as the first Outline in this Number. 1 
e’cuvsd under the immediate direction of'that tilt 
, Artut,—anjl be a most estimable^treasme. 

i) __ *• 


Printed for John Bell, Proprietor of the ’ 
Messenger, Southampton-strect, London. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


O 1 

ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES. 


Cge Ctqentp-'fiftj) jfttrmbcc* 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCIJESS CTF BRUNSWICK. 

_ « 

linn Royai, Highness August a, Manifesto, \fhidi was cvcfissued by an 
Duchess of Brunswick, was bom the invading,General. But he was not only 
01st of July, 1707- She is the Sister*of injured by t£is absurd declaiation, bathe* 
hi-, piescnt Majesty, and, with the exccp- -uttered equally by the vacillating policy of 
tion of our beloved Sovereign, the only Prussia, in being recalled at tUc very nao- 
surviving issue of Frederick, Printe *>f ment he was afiout to engage with Du- 
Wales, son of George the Second. • mouiier, and compelled to retreat bomc- 
Hcr Royal Highness was married Jan. 17, wards as fast as lie hadtulvanced. 
l?(U, to the Duke and Elector of Bruns- This ex postii c, however, id the cyts of 
wick. This marriage^whilst it continued, Europe, never weakened the confidence 
•was eminently happy, it sms dissolved by which was reposed n him by the King of 
the death' of the Duke, who was wofmded, Piussia, and indeed i>v the whole German 
at the head of his regiment? id the fatal Empire. W hen war, therefore* was de- 
battle of Jf.na. • dated against V/ance, the King of lAus- 

The Duke of Brunswick was one of the da selected the Duke of Brunswick as his 
first leaders of an hostile army into the ter- Commander in Chief.—Mote need not be 
riiory of France, upon the b reading mi t«>P saic|: the event of tire hfttleof Jena is too 
the Revolution: his name was filer* enrolled well known; the Duke was jvounded early 
amongst th?.most illustrious cormwftulcrs in the engagement; and died, a fcw weeks 
of Flu rope ; he had been brought up in the after, from thp cciisequencesrif his wound, 
school of the Great Frederick, and was an , The Duties* had how noiejuge hut in 
invincible advocate of the old system of her native country, Ei gfadd; to wind* she 
tactics; which disciplined; soldiers into fortunately escaped. 'fctye $&#: red ved with 
mere machines, and jnadethein as passim tig; warmest, atTocwon by her brother, mir 
in the bands q f their officers, as the mus- beloved monarch, lier daughter, the Pi in* 
Rets which they bore were instrumental in cess of Wales, antf by tlip whole of the 
their own. , royal family. \ 

The Duke was unfortumftely made ridi- Her Royal Highness has taken up her 
cutous by thfc Cabinet of Beilin, in being residence with the PnikoJ of Wales ut 
the organ of the Riost absurd and puffing Blackheath. 
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MISS AMBROSE. 


The vicc-iegal administration of Loul I 
Chesterfield in Ireland, was distinguished in 
many respects beyodd that of any ('tbpr vice¬ 
roy who had preceded him. As a jifdge a ltd 
patron of learning, his levees werna always 
crowded with men of letters, and the Castle 
drawing rooms were enlivened with a constel¬ 
lation of beauties. 

Miss Ambrose^was universally allowed to be 

the brightest star in that constellation. She 

was a Roman Catholic, and dcscetidAl of one 
f 

of the oldest fa mil u s in the kingdom. Her 
climns and vivacity (which were always tem¬ 
pered with modesty and prudence) furnished 
Ins I.OM^hip with many opportunities of com- 
pluneutiug both) m ith a delicacy peculiar to a 
nobleman of his 1 i fined tnstr fhtd wit. On 
the first day of July, the Protestants of Ire¬ 
land wear oiauge lilus, in coimnemoialiun of 
rise battle of the Boyne, whiifti was fought on 
that day, and whitl# is a grand ^ut.i at court. 
On out of Jhcfte occasions, Miss Ambrose ap¬ 
peared with aj) orange lily in lifr bosom, 
which immediately caugl^ tfic Vici^oy’s eye, 
and called forth the following extemporary 
%ncs. <, 

Say, lovely traitor, where’s the jest 
Of wearing wangc on thy breast; 


- Where that same breast uncover’d show s 

The whiteness of the rebel rose J 

A few clays afterwards, a drlegut’ an from the 
uncieut town of Drogheda waited on his Lord- 
ship with the freedom of th ir corporation in 
a gold boxi Miss Ambrose happened to be 
present: as the* box 0 waG of the finest work- 
u unship, she jocosely requested that his 
I.oidship would give it to her. “Mauam,”. 
said he, “ you have too milch of my freedom 
already. ’ Lord Chesterfield used to say, in 
allusion to the power of beauty, that she was 
the only dangerous Papist in Ireland. 

Lneircled «by a crowd of admirers, in the. 
heyday of her bloom, she had the good sense 
to pic tier the hand of a plain worthy baronet 
(Sir Roger Palmer) to all the wealth and titks 
th.ft wcie tin Own at hei feet The mai riagu 
\ of this lady was announced in one of the Dub¬ 
lin prints in theSc words: 

“ The celebrated* Miss Ambrose of this 
kingdom, has, to the inusli-envied happiness 
of cue, artd the grief of thousands, abdicated her 
maiden empire of beauty, and letreated to the 
temple of Hymen. Lady Palmer is still alive ; 
and has the second pleasure of seeing herscll 
yotn'g again in a numerous train of grand 
children.’’ 


EFFECT OF GRATITUDE. 


John Wilson, a young man of slender« 
education, was corvdemned\o suffer death for 
a riot The conti ition he evinced for the 
crime lie had committed, Ids youth, and good 
character, induced his Majesty, outlie ri pi e- 0 
presentation of several rcr.pectufile persons, to 


extend the most a^iialflc pierogative of the 
ciown, thp royal mercy In a few hours Jfter 
the reprieve; reached the repentant convict, he 
poircd rtrfh the effusions of his gratefulj 


heart in the foiiowiug verses:- 4 

^ • i 

Apd live I*yet, by ,isivcr divine? 

And have d mid vny course to run? 
Again bronglA^iack in ifp decline, 
The shadow of my porting sun? 


I 




e 


! 


Wond’ring I ajsk, is this tlie breast, 
Strngglie.g fu late with grief and pain? 
The eyes which upward look’d for vest, 
And dropt ^L\xc\v wearied lids again? 

The recent horrors still appear: 

Oh, may they never cease to aw e! 


Still he the Kmg of Terrors near, 

\Vhom la^c ni all his pomp 1 saw. 

Torture a*id grief prepar’d his way. 

And pointed to a yawning tomb; 

Darkness behind eclips’d the day, ' 
And check'll my forward hopes to conic 

* 

But now 9lie dreadful storm.is o’er, 
Unded at last the doubtful strife; 

And, living, I the hand adore, 

That gave me back again my life 

God of my life, what just return 
Can sinful dust and ashes give? 

1 only live my sins to mourn, ^ v 

To love my God, I only live. 

To thee, benign and sacred power, 

I consecrate my lengthen’d days; 

While, mark'd with blessings, cv’ry hum 
Shall speak thy co-expended praise. 

T. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICA TIONS. 


AUDlfkJNS TO THE NATURAL, HISTORY Ol- CERTAIN ANLMAES. 

^ 1# * 

[C 'uniinuudJ'-w/t Pugc J 


THE mnc, oft. nocit-ciOAT; AND Til 'i • In 17.™, Joliu Wesley attempted to try th* 
• niAllots. 1 taste ofsomcSuiinul.s lor nnisjc “ 1 thought^’ 

Turin animals rlimh *ind deseepd pro- ho, “ it would l>o v.o, th wluio to make an 

cipiris tint to ..II othoi quaili ttped.. aic iliac- j odd e\pcinnenl. Itripcmbi rum how siii|i:it>- 
cc.ible They inhabit tin; highest Alps, IN- !j iii ilyfoiidoi iuiisiotliohon.it I'd.iitmr ; h wan, 
lollies, and oilier mountains; they throw l| 1 di toriiiiiioil to try whether this wii-> the Au>e 
t lionise! vos dow n a rock of thirty Ret, and lig^l^i with other annuals oi the same spot i.s 1 ac¬ 
cordingly wont to the Tow Ci of l.onfton, with 
one who pla^s on the (1 mn.m tin to; he began 
playing near four or !i\ c lions; only one of 
than (the others not seeming to icg.trd it at 


aocmely on sonic place just huge enough 
/nr them to sft tlioir feet upon. Thc^ sti ike 
the rook in their descent three or four turn's 
with tilt'll feel, to abate the velocity of t^cn 


flight, ajfd when they have tot to the base he- all) msc up, ciine to the front of liis den, anil 
Ipw.thcy seem immediately tuft'd ami secure. si^einei^to he alT attention; meantime a tiger 
The ibex will mount « per pond icu lart^ock jin the sainc^ (ton staiteiPup, leaped over the 
of t.f.cen feet high,#it three leaps, or rathci at j lion’s hark, turned and ran ufldi«-*his belly, 
three suetessivf-hounds of live ieitfaeh It <j leaped ovoi hm^ again, and s* l > and f.o in- 
dors not appeal. to hate found any footing oil I eoa.uintly^ Cai» wq, account tor t^us l»y any 
the rock, hut to toueli it merely to he lepdled j pi imiple nf mechanism ■* can wo account for it 
as an elastic snhstanco is fiom a hard bo!\y , at :l ' 1 ’ • * 

lletwecu two rocks near each other, it bounds j 1 he anonymous waiter, troni whose paper 
fj oin the side of one uu k to that of the^other >“ a periodical vvoik the above acetuut is taken, 
alternately till it has got to the top. * * adds, “Where is Ike mystery > Animals are 

None hut theftmtives of the countries w litre affected by music %ust as men are who know 
they are found, can engage in limiting them ; not.ling ol the theory, and, like men, some 
it ri quires ahead that can beai to look down have musical ears and some have not.. One 
the most tremendous pej pendioular precipices , dog will howl on Injuring a tlute or trumpet, 
without tenor, s.ueucss of.foot, and such I " lul st another is perfectly inddlereiit l* it. 
st length and tu liv ltv in their pursuit .issrannot i T his lm.i ling is pi nimbly not the elh ct ol pain, 
he arquiied by o'llu is N^netmies these ( as tin animal shfiws no mark of dnqfh asure ; 
l.nnteis ,u e overtaken by daikncsj amidst steep ! be seems tu hear tl as a vocal accompaniment ” 
Ciags, and me ubtig.d to pass the whole night ■! appears to I* the ease, as we have known 
stumblin', and embraced, in order to .support • dogs to be tinned oat of churches tor how ling a 
each oiIki, and prevent themselves fion; ; diKciftd.mt accompaniment to the oi guu iiurin K ^ 
sleeping • * | l>^bn.siu B iu B • 

, • * nutlALO. jj DOGS. • , 

These uuim ils abound in a domesticated ^ There is a chapter in one of our iw taphv- 
state in many paits of lndost.ui; large herds suf.l writer^, showing how d^gs make syllo 
of them cross the Tigris anil the l'.uphrates, * gi^.ns The uluslr..Uon n dee-f.ve A dog 


morning and evening. They swim closely 1 , 1 losi.s sight of his iiia^n, upd follows htui by 
wedged against each other, the hcid.sm.in scent till the road b.a*r!*y into three; h* 
l ding ou the hack of one of them, sonulimes tUmlls at the firstti^ul at the second, tend then, 
standing upiight; and if”any of the c\icuor without smelling f.ullui, galops along th* 
ones swim out of order, stepping lightly troni tZiij•!. ^ 

hack to hack to drive tluiy along, as shop- j Dogs have a sense if time, so ;s to count 
holds’*fo -¥ s imi ever the backs of a drove ol tin. days ot the wci k. “ Jly giatmufhi i, wavs 


sheep. , 
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one ulu> ti udgeil two nnl**s every Saturday to 
m.nket, to eaten for himself in the shambles, 

1 know another moie extraordinary and well 
auflvnticated example . a dog whirh had be¬ 
longed to aiqiiishman, and was by him sold in 
England, would never touch a morsel of food 
upon a Fiiday; the Irishman had made him 
as good a Cathvlic ns he was himself 1 his 
dog ne\er foisook the s'.ek-beil ot his Iasi mas¬ 
ter, and when In: was dead, the dog icftf. >ed to 
«at*and also died. , 

“A dog of my* acquaintance found a hitch in 
the streets who had lost her master, and was 
ready to w help , ho brought her home, put hci 
i.i possession of his kennel, and rcguhuly < ar- 
ried his food to her, winch if may he supposeil 
•lie was not suffered to want during her con-^ 
hneiVicnt; for his gallantry his name deserves 
to he mentioned—it w as Vincher \\ lienei er 1 11 
he saw a It nnk packing up in t9ie house, he 
absconded for the next four and twenty horns 
lie was of opinion that home was the lust 
place ’’ * 


Latham, in his Supplement to his “ Sy nopsi» 
of Birds,” says he knows twy female swam? ' 
that for tluce or four yeais past have agieed 
to associate, «pd have had each a hrood/yearly, 
bunging up together about chwenyou/.g, they 
sit by turns, and novel quarrel. * 

Von Ttoil, in bis VcObsci vations “in Iceland,” 
mentions tile eider-ducks wlq,vh Finnish the 
well-known foft, light, clastfc, ami expensive 
down, of which a e mpk of handbills squeezed 
together are sufficient to fill a quilt, which 
makes a warm covet mg like a feather-lied. .lie 
says that soul'time., two females will lay tlieir 
eggs in the sum-nest, and that they always 
jgicc mnukably wi 11 togi (.her 

We have not it ad nor heaul of any other 
speues of femajt- bipeds or qiruhupeils, which 
or who eoudiiet themselits m similar eneum- 
j|stances with the like urbanity. 


©N THE G AG TOPKS <% CONVERSATION. 

't UOJl Till. Ot.I.A rOORIDt, 
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Aiiom; the vaiious employments which 
engage the all out ion of mankind, it is not un¬ 
pleasant to consider their top'.es of conversa 
turn Eiciy country lias £ome ])cculiar to 
itself, w hicli, astheydeiive then origin fioin 
khe establishment ot riistom, and the predo¬ 
minance of national pridy, are permanent in 
tin is duration, and extensive m their influence 
Like standing dishes, they foim the most sub¬ 
stantial pait of the tnleilaipment, and me 
stived np at the tables both of the rich and 
poor 'I be Dutchman talks bircssunily of the 
bank of Ainsteidam, the Italian of the carnival, 
the Spaniard of a bull light, and the English 
'ofpolitus and the wi/JtheV 

That Ho sc last mentioned top es should 
fain ho great a.i ascendancy ovt r the English¬ 
man, is by ho means a subject of wonder In 
at country whrrV flip administration may W 
changed in lull' a year, and the weather may 
alter fu half a minute, till quick and surprising 
vicissitudes must necessarily umse the atten¬ 
tion, and furnish the most Obvious materials 

0, 

fu. 1 conversation. From the intluence of that 
gravity which is remarked by- foreigners to be 
the characteristic of the inhabitants of Britain, 
they are disposed to view these rndeiiucul sub¬ 
jects in a gloomy,light, and to make them the 


I parents of sullen dissatisfaction, and ideal dis¬ 
tress John Bull, w itli aeonlriu ted brow, and 
sur’y voice, complains, that we have Vpi il i» 
JulS -j alR l the greatest patiiots are shaine- 
‘ fully out of place. All this may be very tiue; 
Imt if bio Worship could be persuaded to con- 
: less bis feelings, lie would acknowledge that 
the gratification of complaining is f.u from 
| inconsiderable, and that if these topics, on 
| which he vents i^-is spleen, weie taken from 
j him, little would remain to occupy his nthulj 
or set his lought in motion 

11 Let us indulge for a moment the whimsical 
supposition, that our climate was changed 
for iliat of Italy, and our government for that 
of the Turks the consequences are easy to 
he foremen—u general silence would icigii 
throughout the island, from Port Patrick to 
the Land’s End. We should he w ell qualified 
lor tile school of Pythagoras Our silence, 
indeed, would scarcely he limited like, that of 
his scholars to five years Every house in 
England would resemble the monastery of La 
Trappe, where the monks are no better than 
walking statues. The only talkers among us 
would he physicians, lawyers, old maids, and 
travellers. The. physician might fatigue us 
with his Muteriu medial, the lawyer with hia 
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Qni tain actions, (lie old lyaiil with difl^‘ult 
cases at cards, and the traveller with the di- ! 
w.ensions of the Louvre without fear of in- , 
terrupt ion or Contradiction At e should look 
up to them as •tiulents do to professors reading 
leetunv, and like poor Dido fiVf a pleasure in 

tin: enr'uragcmeut of loquacity 

V -0A 

J/incnaftp iterinn tle'in '^anilti <; /ulwet 

Til ]>ni£i[ y peiii/el'jitr ih rum nanunhs <ib ore 

“ She fondly lio^s him tjj.wpc it^nce more 
“ The TrojalyditpjtfSflTlit shr heard before ; 

“ Then to distraction charm'd m i apt me lying 
“*)n every wind, and died upon his tongue ” 

• rnr. • 

The game at whist would he played with 
uniuteinipted tranquillity, and the cry of 
Mlenee in the courts of justice might he omit¬ 
ted without the smallest inconvenience.* In 
shoit, all the English who went abroad would 
lie enfiffed to the compliment which was paid 
n liohlenian at Pans. A lively French Mar¬ 
quis, after having hreu a whole evening ju Ins 
ronipjpiy without hearing him aitieulate a 
tillable, rcmaiked, that “ Milord Anglois had 
admirahle talents for (•citoruity ” 

Prodigality pi wv nils in town and economy in 
the country, in more instances rtian may tit 
fust he imagined. In town, such is the num¬ 
ber of newspapers, that the cof!cc-Jjouse 
lounger may sate hmiselt, like a tly in a ion- 
fe( tioner's shop, with an endless variety He 
may see an event set nr all possible lights, and 
may suit it to the complexion of liis muni? and 
the seutimcnfti of his party Such is tlrt' ad¬ 
vantage of a refined metropolis, where piufu- 
sion eul.uges the dominions of pleasuic in 
eiciy direct ion, amj supplies tin* gi cutest 
dainties to giatify the vitiated appetite ot cu¬ 
riosity. In the country, the ease *is widily 
different In most gcuteel^lamilics a solitary 
paper is introduced with the tfa-urn and rolls, 
but certain restraints are laid upon the man¬ 
ner of perusing it; half the news is read tffe 
fust morning, and half is reserved for the an- 
tertainlnent of the next. This’ frugal iTistri- 
bution imthe parlour»is, witlioTit doubt, adopt¬ 
ed from something similar which tf^es place 
in the store-room. The mistress of the famity 
dispenses the. proper quantity of pickles aiyl 
preserves, and then locks the door till the fol¬ 
lowing day. Our*afFaiis in the cast are settled 
at one time; whilst the burgomasters and the 
Princess of Orange are left to their fate till 
another. Enough is read to furnish the fami¬ 
ly with subjects for conversation; mid as 
topics are not numerous, »bf“ thread of polities 
is spun very fine. Little Miss wonders, when 
klie hears papa adjust the affairs of the nation, 


that lie is not a parliament man, and thinks 
that if the King Were ever to»hear of him, h«s 
would certaiuly he made prime-minister 

There is ! if the expression may he allowed) 
a rcfindtUfUt in our fe,ns. V 1 ^ttonal appre¬ 

hension of impending ivil is the mother of 
■ gravity, hut the mimj that, is teiritied by re- 
, mote dangeis is weak and wdieulous 'ill* 
tin.iL',ination is like a magnifying-glass, which 
by enlarging llie dimensions of d'stant ob;c-t«, 
mall's them appear fonniilable. It is* iSi* 
ofliee of reason to place them in proper situa¬ 
tions, ami to suggest, that we are not expose 1 
to their clicet- The Mwpolitan, who live* 

at Hip foot of Vesuvius, has just cause far 
tiem'iliiig at the aymptoms of an eruption; 
but he may depend upon it, his vinos are in 
no danger from the volcanos in the flmon. 

1 lie stock holder may well fear the conse¬ 
quences oflhc Bclgic commotion*. The fur- 
nur, wlm^* bay is scattered over the meadows, 
may without tlu* imputation of weakness, In; 
vexed at the ton cuts of rain. Hut why should 
the man, who^hasuo concern Inti to wall, from 
,('he^pside to Whitechapel, apply to his baro¬ 
meter tcujilucs before "lie ventures out> or be 
disluilied in his dreams tor Mio»fiat?ly oi the 
Grand bigamy 1 

A Huh whs •nee established by certain 
gentlemen, whose minds were too much po¬ 
lished hv Plicir tiavels not to hanisli eveiy (Lfiijj 
that is interesting to John Bull Among their 
rules and ordiys it was enacted* that no men¬ 
tion should lie mad • of tile ‘■tale ot the weather 
or polities, 1ml that all their conversation 
should tuin upon Uteuiture and virtu It 
Imp pern 4 that the picsidciit of thecUih, who 
was a pretty of twenty stone, wan 

a 11 ked by a violent ague He w as sciual w ith 
iieold Id wlidsU adjusting a dispute between 
two ihljluiih* whether the church of Hunt i 
Vm.u in N ,u ieelli, wns larger Ilian Santa Maria 
iu Vtdiceih This important argument was in- 
tenupted *by the president's jligression in 
abuse of lbe Eng^sli climate, which he ik- 
*laieil was calculated fflr no beings undn the 
sun but draymen and sheph-nls Some of 
the fraternity talked pci #nploi if^of expelling 
him from tj)e society, for In caking the firs? 
rule, andfintrtnlueing a sul^feet which ought 
to he left to the ianwllu. Aft»f great umnm- 

sity, and ahundautiKltereatioii, it wad* finally 

determined to expunge. Il*yinle, hi cause t ncy 
1 could not eugag^a pa-ty who were sullieiently 
refined by Ibpwms t;> be freei^from the §ueva*ice 
of their English constitutions. 

It was once seriously discussed by the 
French Academy, whether it was possible for 
a (Arman to be a wit. U would be wore 

1> p U • 
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worthy of tin* sagacity of the some learned , 
body to detei myte, whether it lie possible for | 
an Englishman to be a politician To fon.i a , 
right derision, let them converse ini it vi ii.it 
order of in they please, and they will lied, 
that the ruling pass,on is the irguktt.oii of (lie | 
political machine Tjye ferocity who h is 11a- ! 
tural to lsla-uhvs may he the re.iso i of our he- 1 
i'.ig liiiiif disposed to comm on! than oliet 
lienee it is no iioeoeeno i case far a illan so 
fir'lo mistahe his abilities, as to t bk of ruling I 
the white Inn sc, a hen he is hardly expert 
enough to shoe linn All prison''. of rail's 1 
h.ijM i;'ve as if the, sr'-ictx ot the'state v.ould . 
he be*! entrusied to their discretion, as if their , 
own address rpriiificd tluyu for tlie mdr.t eri- ! 
tieal sil’a.itioiis, nml the judgment of their ! 
rulers should he MiipTmlrd until supeiiov 
sag icily ponitel out ‘lie light path \\ lnls; 
the Iwrher •■naji i h.s biigcis nnifhig his eii 1 :- 
tomeis, he tii'!... of m.mc’iig the h 
mid Irving 0:1 taxes wilhnut opp'css-o'i 'i he 
aldermen, id ac-npoi alion dinner, do the same 
over tin :r tin-hot and venison. To complete 
the chnriv, tlnse are, the identical yon.Is, 
which pesplex the uiifterstanding gf the King 
and his couhvellflrs in the cabinet j 

Notw ithstandiwg the seventy of military 


| law, the different ordeis of society would sus¬ 
tain no i i'uiry, if, like 11 well-diseiplinr d army, 
they neither biokr their ranks,'nor mutinied 
list thei ofureis A family is a kingdom 
in mmiatui e ; ill that (loingsty, hut import¬ 
ant spheie ot j avei niiK iit, every man c, i eom- 
itiou senseis aide to preside The lu^Vtcrofa 
well-regulated house is more hrncIWial to the 
slate, t!iau a liumh .-.i politic I deeltii.m. s To 
null th ■ passions, to h\ielaiimH prinrip , < > s 
m tl-.e moulsiof ehddrco, auh to govern s«-i- 
vantx with mild authority, all iiltnuately pio- 
motc the best interests of the public Obedi¬ 
ent c brain lies out in variou , relations 'the 
i.elit will'll we demliud from our dependants, 
we Oi-i’t- to our governors. Subordination is ta 
a suhjec t, * hat r 'situation is to i('!u istlai 
They are both nibmr »hly well ril'-ii!, iti-d t ) 
silei.ee the ekimouis of paity, and to admini- 
ste-the cm dial of content. I.et the English¬ 
man rcprcix his murmurs, hv lel'ceticg fl.-t 
he fs a mei.ilier of a constitution w hi; si ii>,n. 
'lines,the excellencies of .ill gnvei nnr-nts ; and 
that he breathes in a climate « huh permits 
lum to he oxpofl-.l to the air me.e d.r.s 
in a yeni, and more hums m i il tv, w nhout 
aiemnenieiice, than any othe- m t'.nropc. 
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Of the Clmne/ics used for the purpose of beaut if]/ in g the XI,n. 


t’vnvK the general term of cosmetics sue 
comprehended all the expedients invented to 
preserve its beauty or to correct its defects 
All the processes which aic ye, si to embellish 
ftic skin, to soften it, to unhiitain its fVcslmcss 
and lustre, to give colour to the complexion* 
to prevent nr •(face wrinkles, to w liiten or clean 

•the teeth, to?tain the hair and the eye-brows_ 

all these processed I ,s ly, form a fuii-t of th# 
numerous class* t of cosmetics. In this chapter 
we shaK treat only of suct^us immediately re¬ 
late to the embefii,slimed of the skin ; the 
Others will of eourse he placeiWu the cliapteis 
treating particulaily of the caYes that ought to 
be bestowed on each particular part of the 
body * j 

Many people may perhaps lib disposed to . 
aek,—ought cosmetics to be used at all ? I 

I) ' 1 


Some authors having demonstrated the in- 
eflficaey of many cosmetic s, ami even the tam- 
guous tendency of othcis, have thought tit to 
proscribe them all; they have, therefore, pro¬ 
noun, rd a severe sentence upon them. Among 
the jest, cert in liu-dicid men havcg adopted 
this opin'. u, and because some of the rom _ 
positions admitted to the toilette of the ladies 
were either useless or dangerous, they hare 
ethicluded that none ought to be used, and 
that water alo c might be .substituted with 
advantage in tlie place of them all. 

It is certainly unjust to draw general con¬ 
clusions from individual facts Would these 
same learned doctois pn> : c,ibe all medicines, 
because some of tliciji are dangerous > Ought 
wc to renounce the aid of all physicians, be¬ 
cause some of them kill their patients ? <>»- 
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♦ainlv not; le t us choose the best pliy&kbi 's, 
tlic best* medicines, and the best cosmetics. 
J]ut to come to tlie point. 

If there w crdl uoLluug to do but to oppose I 
authority to ai^hpnty, I could hud an infinite 
n limb?.' of writers, ancient aiidtnodiTii, who 
have rc^mimcmled the usyuf the means which 
art has enabled us to diseovor, to embellish j ( 
nature, (ftle of them ha%»not thought it tin- ! 
v wiliv of tlicVaedical science to devote his ! 
attention to t’.iP nic ucri.^.u^r for cither 1 
pres-eiv inv. or repaiiing lieafclj, and has lett us : 


cate, have assumed the colour of coral; her 
1 ann is liui Ij turned, and her hands arc as suit 
as satin 

| It is unnecessary to expatiatefmthcr c#i the 
utility of cosmetics. Let us nov^ present the 
ladies with an account of those which have tine 
bebt claim to their confidence and attention. 

* BALSAM OF MECCA 

Tl# bill s.im of Mecca, which is likewise coll- 
i cd’lyiWain of Judea, white balsam of ('iniiIiiii- 
tmople, balsam of Eg> pt, Tialsam of Ciaml 


a w’oi 1. oil that subject • j (.' uro, and opobalsaimim, is a liquid resin of a 

J^uotlier more modern author has observed, II whitish colour appiouclntig to yellow, witfi a 
“ that the kin, rescmbliift; a ipulci’swcb m*i^stioii!j smell resembling that of n lemon, mid a 
text me, : ascep.'iblc of the slightest impres- !| pungent and aromatic taste. 


s o »-, ; to moisten, to noiuith, to polish it | It is one of the most highly esteemed ros- 
v. ,t i cosmetic pomatums, r,mi ibices, detergent | met us, hut it is very dear, and exf renieljf difti- 
a ul ii'ttei ointments, is pcriecHy suited •> its i rult to be procured genuing. What is sold by 
n At o, if” 1 the name ortialxnm of Mecca at faindon mid 


i it. id in tlic work of a third, that beauty 
cannot exist without the couch, retire outlie 


j: I’-tri::, :—-„c !:y ‘beneifumcra at those' 1 '*;" 
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means which ensure the picst-i vancpi of the TSational Institute, “amixture of th<>finest 
heaUli # At the same time it requires partun- ! turpentine wjjli aromatic oils, whose aroma ap- 
l.r ea.es, it must he improved, and l might ; P roa*lies ncai rst to tha^ oft he genuine Ivilsun. 
e-.e i ssv, cultivated, fi»- this brilliant prodne- ' TTy>sc imitations sell at the rate o^ t^mly-iive 
t on of civ.iuat.op anil luxury does not appear j to thiity-five shillings an minic,*whereas the 
with all its attributes and all its clmrms in tl*e j same qitautil^of the real of Mecca eun- 

w dil state nor under the influence of laborious not bc*f>rocnr?d feta less than fouitguinc is “ 
pi otessio is or chilling penury ” ^ It is Tory certain that the balsam of Mecca 

Oil tins subject I could produce a hundred manufactured in the west of Europe possesses 
authorities foi one on the opposite side; hut none, of the qualities of the genuine bilsam; 
id what use are authorities when facte them- ;t would tlierefyvc lie desirable to know how to 
selves speak 5 Hus not every one of us aiT op- distinguish them. The following method bus 
pin t unify ol .Jv.crving the astonishing dtffer- j been pointed out by a person who has visited 
cue. 1 w Ini h exists between females who bestow at Constantinople. Kour a drop into water, 
constant and judicious care on the preserve- and put tato this drop an iron knittmif-needlc, 
tio.i of their beauty, and those who neglect to , f t he whole of th«drop.of balsam adheres to 
nil'iv.:te their charms > If.a fortunate change the needle, this proves that it has noP been 
of circumstances enable a young female of adulterated. T«> ascertain the degree of de- 
limiti d means, who scarecly*attraeted any ob- pendenre tliat*is to be placed on this kind of 
servation, to attend to the minute details of proof, it is necessary to have some of t\je bal- 
the toilette, we in a short time behold a new sam which we lire well assured is genuine, 
beauty expand in her. How mayy villas^: The ladies of Constantinople, *tul those of 

girls, with charms somewhat rustic and figures As’ia and Egypt hofcl the opobalsaimim in th« 
rather ooarse, have by means ofli residence in highest request, and use it to render the skin 
the city, :yitl the use qf the toiU tt*, presented white, soft and smooth. • 
us with the brilliant spectacle of tlu*4nost as- The women of the cn-nftslighHy#iioint their, 
to,lishing metamorphosis. Ami to what cause ^ands anil fi*ee with it at ui^t when they go 
are these prodigies owing 5 To the use of cos^ to lied; tnext morning ifliuute scales are 
mctics. detached from the skin in everA part on which 

It was thus I bcljeld the celestial beauty of this precious balsan/ has ojjprated. This re- 
Sophia dawn forth. It was thus I beheld her novation of the jkin renders it incomparably 
charms arrive at the most enchanting perfee- ' white • 

tion. Sophia has now attained her eighteenth The Egyptian females make use of it iif a 
spring, and she is an elegant and delicate different manintr. The dark colour of their 
nymph. Her dark and course complexion has complexion, it js true, requires a stronger dose, 
acquired lustre and whiteness ; her lips, at the It is at the bath that they anoint themselves 
tame time that tjiey have become more deli- with this balsam, They remain in the bath 
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til! they* are very warm; they then anoint lhe vcm/ ill. I belicj'ed it would never be other- 
facc<iudiicck,n*t slightly like thcwoinen oftlte wise; and to add to my liiortilicatToii, Mr. 

Tast, but with an ample and copious ablution, JW-y rep'onched iny indiscretion without 

rublting themselves till the skin has imbibed erasin';’. Ilouevei my thee is s#icc in statu qmr, 
the whole /They then remain in the bath till 1 nay, I am told by the Indies there that il is 
the skin is perfectly dry; alter which they re- j much luendifiltby the operation, whiaff I coi>- 
>nam three days with t tlic face and neck im- ! fexs l cannot pensive in my looking-glass, 
pregnuted witlr the balsam. On the (bird d iy„ j Itulred if one was to form an opiimfti of tins 
thev again repair to the bath and go tlnougli |-balm fionr their one shoulir think vny 

tln^ same process This operation they Repeat well of il They all make usu/if ft and have 
several tunes for the space of a moulb, (Ivnrig Ibe bn eliesrtiloom in Hie world I'or my part 
which they take rare not to wipe the skm 1 net er intend to endure the pain of it again ; 

The European ladies wlio hav^ an oppoi- ]ct*iny complexion take its natural corirse, and 
tifndv of pn curing a quantity of Ibis valuable decay in its own dm time.” 
b.ilr.am, arc more frugal of it, they seldom use* Notwithstanding this mishap which hotel 


Notwithstanding this mishap which hotel 
it puic, but mix it with other similar substan- I.ady Montagu, and which might be owing to 

r. and compose a eosmetic balsam which is a viu iety of causes, it cannot he denied that 

thought to possess eonsideiable efficacy in (In: balm of Me. ra is used with advantage by 

presenting the beauty of the skin The best thr*inOst be.iufiful women, and that the Tuik- 

niethod uf’inaking d is as follows ;■— i'll 1 idus, who all make ir: of it, hate, as her 

Take i.r,.e'saTn ofMnrra.'md oil !nd\ship,justly observes, the loveliest bloom 

of ".Y?! almond^ recently extracted. MU i ut the world, 
these drugs carefully in a glass nun tar, till ; * 

.. . .. i.-...n u ill .m .1 i.flin. ! VIRGIN»MII,Ki 


they form a kind of ointment, ta tin ce drams I vino . , 

of which, previously jyit into a ipatiix,*poui« This cosmetic is not a milk, though it heart 
six ounces *f spirit of wine l.cave*St to digest that appellation. Thi? unmeaning name, hat 

till von have extiacted a sufficient tincture been given to several liquidsV»f a # vcry different 

Separate this tiuftnre fiom tin* oil, and pul mil lire, ren’dered milky, that is, opaque and 

one ounce of it into eight oitnees of the*ilowus whitish, by means of a light precipitate formed 
oft beans, or others of a similar kind, and you audeuxpended in them. 

will have an excellent, milky cosmetic. 1 have observed that the appellation of v ir- 

Others muly’ with it a kind of virgin-milk gin-iuilk lias been given to liquids vvidelydif- 
For this purpose it is snllicienlfto dissolve the feriyg in their natuie, and this assertion I 
balsam of Mecca in spirit of e me, or Hungary shall maintain. Is it not, indeed, ridiculous, 

water; then put a few drops ot this solution that under the .same name one perfumer shall 

into lily-water. * give me an innocent cosmetic and another a 

Theualsain of Mecca, notwithstanding its noxious drug, or that I may receive both at 
great^epulalion has -been*decried by some different time's fiorn llicsvimo p'-i fniner > Tor 
Lady Maiy Wortlev Montagu describes it as this reason 1 woubf exhotl the ladies to coin- 
having agreed very ill with Mr. In a letter pose then - virgm-jnilk themselves,whichwould 
wrttten by her at Belgrade, nJar Constanti- be the easiest thing in the world 
nople Ik) one o flier female friends in London, she The virgin-tnClk which is in most general 

gavs _“As to the balsam of Mecca, I will ysc, and is the most salutary, is a tincture of 

certainly seif 1 you some; but it is hot so egsi- guni-benjtmiin precipitated by water, 
ly got as you suppose jt, aid I cannot in con- obtain the tinctuie of benjamin take a 

grie.icc advise yon to make use of it. 1 kind eei tain quantity of that gum, pour spiiil of 
not how it co;nes to have such universal ap- i wine epyn it, and boil it*till it bccoXies a rich 
vplause. AH the ladies of iny acquaintance at tincture 
Loudon and Vieira have begged *me to send r Virgin-milk'is prepared by pouring a few 
pots ol'it to Ill’ll). 1 have had 1 pi f scut of a drops of this tincture into a glass of water, 
small quantity (which, Laisurc you, is very which produces a milky mixtiuc. 

i ii. \ .i •_l —..i • . T-i.:.. _:n. :c>l.. Ci.... 1._ 


valualile,) of the fc“sj s<y t, aud with gieat joy 
applied it to’my face, expecting some wonder-, 
ful,effect to my advantage. *riie next morn¬ 
ing, the change ihdeeit wis wonderful; my 
face was sw elled to a very extraordinary size, 

and all over as red as my Lady H-s. It 

remained an this lamentable state three days, 


This virgin-milk, if the ff.ee be washed with 
it, will give a beautiful rosy colour. To ren¬ 
der the skin dear and brilliant, let it dry upon 
it without wiping. 

This tincture of benjamin is likew ise recom¬ 
mended for removiifg spots, freckles, pimples, 
ercsypelations, eruptions, &c ; but its efficacy 


dunngwbich you fray besuic I passed iny time j| is very doubtful, or rather, fof the truth ought 
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to hr spoken, it is iucup tide of producing any 
effect in these cases. \i c shall gi\<■ in another 
place ducctioiis for preparing more powerful, 
lemedies. Q 

■ f l he follow iiiffjkiptls of virgin-milk me rather 
more uPtive in their effects ■— •• 

1 Ta£e equal part, of guni-benjamin ami 
Moras, dissolve them in a suflicient quantity 
of spilit of\ine, wliicli wW assume a reddish 
co^inr, amt eVjit a very disagreeable. smell 
Nome add to it small quantity of halm of 
Mecca; pour a few diops into veiy pure cum- 
luon water. The ladies make use of it wdtli 
suet'ess for washing their faces. 

2 Pound some liousc-leA in a marhle mor¬ 

tar, express the juke and clarify it. Win n 
joii want lo make use of it, put a small quan¬ 
tity of it into a glass, and pour upon it a few 
ill ops of spirit of wine; the mixture iustaEtly 
i'oi ms a kind of curdled mill;, cxcvedinglj cfli- 
caeious for rendciing the skin smooth, and 
remoung pimples * 

I Take an oulire of rock alum and an cpinre 
of sulphur mimed to a \ ivy line powder, put 
the whole into a quait hottlf, and add to it a 
pint of lose-water. Shake these substances for 


half an hour, which will give the water the 
appearance of milk. Shake the bottle, every 
time before it is used Steep a cloth in thin 
liquid, leave it all night upon the face, w hick 
must aftei w aids be washed with rqyc and plan¬ 
tain water. 

The name of virgin-niijk is likewise applied 
Jo a very dilferent liquid; I me i» the vinegar of 
lead precipitated with that of water. This is 
extulhfl as a remedy for the eruptive disoidcrs 
<of rt*> skin; hut it is reperrussive, and*of 
course it is often attended wfth danger; as a 
remedy it oinjlit therefore not to be employed 
without the ncreasery precautions, but as*a 
1 1 ‘osmrtjc it should never he used, because it 
dries the skin and turns it black. It is ufvci- 
thcless a fact, that most of the liquids sold by 
the name of vugin-milk are nollnug but an 
extinct of lead dissolved in v'hieear. 

To spare tflcm the dangers attendant on the 
use of this Jangcrous drug, I again recommend 
to the ladies to compose their virgin milk 
tln’insclves, rather than to apply to the per¬ 
fumers, who make at least fifteen or twenty 
vhliciyil sorts 

,* [To Ic continued 1 


AVAR;—A DREAM. 

[ Continuedj'tom Page J/4 ] 


II r said, and the clouds were split ^un¬ 
der, a spreading ‘lustre issued from the raulf 
of hea\eu, and the stieam of light became so 
dazzling that the hlood-stainid multitude 
sunk to the ground} and vainly sought a 
refuge in the depth of caverns aud^ abysses. 
Though still white and ^ntninted, 1 was 
Mi uck with a lespectful fear, and fell prostrate 
The Divine Justice appealed descending 
tlirough the pure ether. She did not wear tig 
filse attributes which ou? blindnesS bestows 
upon her, an angry Krow, a '.word, and scales; 
the was dad with a blue mmtly screwed with 
st irs /if £bld: one. fif her hands gelded a 
sceptre, composed of a single white ilaine^ 
whilst the other supported her forehead, mark¬ 
ed with sadness at the thought of being com* 
polled to punish. On her brow the Almighty 
had imprinted his celestial majesty; the noble, 
though severe expression of her features, in¬ 
spired a sacred confidence, and she seemed to 
pity those she was about to condemn. What 
sublime beauty slione iu her features, it cre¬ 
ated love and veneration, it gave birth to the 
most acute regret in (the breasts of those who 


had offended her | Surrounded with glory, and 
seated on the clouds of heaven, she listened to 
the groans of sorrow and remorse, "the sun 
of ti uth formed h^r crown, and the whole ex¬ 
tent of this awful scene was illumined day its 
beams Time liyd his hour-glass at the feet of 
Justice, and ropassing the sand of yfcars, they 
rolled before us a second time with a rapidity 
which thought*alone could equal. AH the 
dead belieli^ with terror every portion of their 
liven, of which a solemn account was required. 
On the left of the iirsl-lAni of the Almighty, 
a faultering voice was licard^ the advocate for 
the guilty, and exerted aiyts eloquence to jus. 
tify (heir actions This weak voice was termed* 
IMlitic; ajl itsjirguiueuts we»C: false, inhuman, 
and extravagant. A stronger*Voice, ,on the 
right, refuted thoseyim speeches, it waJ called 
Humanity; whenever it «qj(&e the inurdereis 
■were struck withterror, owned their guilt, and 
the full knowledge of tnjth increased die 
horrors of their punishment. 

Shrinking from the eyes of Justice, all the 
mighty conquerors of old stood naked and 
trembling amidst the crowd. A thousand voices 
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were raised against on<‘ siuglo man, w hum they 
pointed out as tine author of the uurns they 
bad committed. The name of Alexander the 
Greabn’as thus so often repeated, that he was 
commanded make his appearance. 1 then 
perceived a skeleton of rather a diiniintive. 
size, red with blood, and Ins head knmn» on 
one side, coining foiwaid with u falteiing 
step from his hiding plate; the murmurs which 
arose as he passed cucrcusod his coiifi'iLion 
Weals, short, ami naked, he presented a piMhl 
spectacle of h’inihled piidc “Mint,” ex¬ 
claimed the celestial judge, “is this he who 
h .1 you into guilt 5 vjiose mandates you obeyed 
lather than those of equity, Immunity^ and 
your own conscience 5 (‘ontemplate the base 
idol you worshipped, he now feels and owns 
his inwgiHlieaiiey What spell (hanged you 
into hlooil-thnsty slaves, whilst natuie ciied 
aloud that you were not intended t'o seive the 
ambitions phrenzy of this luadinan As for 
you wlio contemned my laws, beliold what 
looks of horror your very accomplices cast upon 
vou, but this is not sufficient, you must see 
the villain with whom you aie woithyto he 
Ci..'itpared ” She said, and waved he/ sceptre; 
a skeleton of i; airly the same sue as Alexander, 
placed himself by Jus side lie was lwf <[uitc 
id deeply stained with blood, hut his Jjimes 
were fractured in several pl.iees, and l r< m.uk- 
cd that live blows of the excrutioncx’s iion liad 
wiped away the hugest spots “ Behold, 
Alexander,” .Fir-iirc exclaimed, behold thy 
pupil, and thy equal if a ei own had fallen to 
Ids lot; his courage rivalled tlijac, hut fettered 
by-ciimmstauccs, he v. as compelled to content 
himself ivith murdering' his fellow citizens 
dining the darkness of nig^t The mortals 
who vu.eli over the strict observation of my 
laws, succeeded in bringing the guilty to the 
■cailold; tueic he owned lus rcrimes, and 
thought hiitiself ileseiv mg of the most shame- 
ful eml. Blind wielch' there :xisls no dif¬ 
ference bctwcjjn thee and this villain; thou 
" a^t even moie unfortunate, ^>r no due punish- 
Hicnt has rewarded thy cruel deeds. Power J 
Las supported thy ( iron arm, which crushed 
•lid ravaged (Jib world/ in the darning cities \ 
which thy intoxication destroyed, thou hast, 
burned »ny sacred Vide; thou h'+st compelled 
thy victims to where thee as a god; hast pi.rced 
the bosom of friendship. Tjfhe fame of thy 
victories has daz/.ldd 1 other monorehs, who 
followed thy path through Jnood and ruin. 
Appi oaeli, CVsar, tj/un who ^heddest tears be¬ 
fore the statue of this mui'dprer, longing 
to deserve the same honour. f Neither the 
genius of Rome, itor the supplications of thy 
bleeding country, could arrest thy course; thy 


daggei lore her bosom while liti arms were 
extended to embrace thee. You ovei threw the 
sublime ediliees elected by the wisdom of six 
ages,lorearw itli their scattered £iiiisthcodious 
towers of despotism. Your l/aiyc, like that of 
Tamerlane, Axilla, C'hailes X.I1 aud Ts.nngis 
Khan, is held in detestation. The gt^nus of 
these comjueiois is now proscribed; /he blind 
multitude alone, lose sight of the'.i umn.il in 
the deceitful glory with wliic 1 .” liy is sur¬ 
rounded. J 

“ Princes, eonqi'.croisi, generals, warriors, 
lay down your assumed greatnes,, ye men of 
blood, atid tumble; you have aimed nation 
ftgamst nation, you 'hni e fostci cd the serpi nt 
of war; you have gloried m devastation, and 
liui'-l answer for the blood which has been 
shed at your command. Yet the hardened \il- 
luius»who did lint shudder to obey 5 you, whom 
gold seduced or inclination pioinpted to lie- 
come your accomplices, shall meet with the 
siiiik. punishment. What right lias a man to 
iuIhcl,.death upon another 5 does not his life 
belong to his Almighty creatoi 5 His destnie- 
tion is a blow you srtm at the supieme Being, 

| ticiublc, homicides, and prostrate heioie me 
! No excuse can shelter your guill ; youi bro- 
j tlirirs’ blood. calls aloud for vengeance; cveiy 
| gory st.nn ahull be iepaid with the devouiing 
Hames of remorse dining siceial agis; and 
icgrct shall .still damp your joy when the 
clemency of god shall forgive the hast ciimmul 
amongst you, lor each foot is indelible 

“The wish of obtaining the admiration of 
posterity was the motive of your actions, you 
j exclaim; well, you are doomed to suiter 
: till the happy moment comes wlnn the en- 
I lightened world will curse war and those who 
have kmdhd its l’ues: Alexander, thy name 
| must he pronounced with honor by the inlia- 
' hi tan Is of that ea *th where thy folly ouicrcd 
1 altars to he erected io thine honour; all those 
j who have been "led astray by thy example, 

! inNist he ranked amongst the gieatest criminal! 

! before a ray of hope of forgiveness can cheer 
; thy heart. Bear thy torments w ith pa lienee, 
thou hast already lost tlie opinion of men, 

I thy ex [do, ; are deemed acts of injustice, and 
th# voice ot truth begins to thunder against 
thy modern imitator.” 

Another skeleton buryt from the crowd, and 
fell prostrate at the feet of Justice. The voice 
oil the left became its interpreter. “ O Divinq 
Justice,” it exclaimed, “ 1 am entirely covered 
with blood, it burns, it devours me, anil yet I 
have never slain any man.” The voice on the 
right answered : “ Thou hast never slain thy 
fellow-creatures, hut thou hast celebrated the 
heroes who feasted on death and plunder, thop 
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I.ast made their names and the had example j 
of lhcirVrimcs immortal. Vliou hast bound ; 
the temples of the murderers with lam els, and 
pointed to thieves of mortals a false gloryj 
that stands oil «thg ruins of desolated cities, of 
polluted altars, and flaming paltPes. Was the 
slaughter of mankind a lit, subjeet for the lan¬ 
guage of ‘.lie gods to celebrate> You ought to 
haae bathed Uie woundsWsufl'eriug humanity 
weth your tear.:; to have employed the vast 
genius with vvhi^h nature hud Widowed yons 
soul to enforce her sacred and eternal rights. 
Yoiu poems would have then been more fttib- 
lime and worthy of admiration. By exposing 
the sons of war to the contempt of nations, 
.ami the hatred of posterity, you would have j 
ov ci turned the ear of sanguinary fame, and j 
torn the purple mantle from her shoulders 
Humanity, weeping with.i*y,vflnild have (fas p- 
ed you to her bosom, the praise of the virtuous 
and the wise, and the approving .smile of 
1 leaven would have repaid your toils But 
now whilst thy works are rend and adinived on 
account of the melody of thy numbers, the 
abuse thou hast made of thy superior talents 
shall meet with its du® recompense. 

Alas! Virgil, < I or ace, and Ovid, these emi¬ 
nent Imrds, these cowardly flat ter As of lawless 
power, followed the steps of this disconsolate 
shade. They weic punished, like Hum$r, for 
having praised and caressed the monster who 
signed the proscription of the noblest Homan 
citizens; for'having deceived the wprld with 
harmonious hut servile numbers, and given 


the shameful example of calling gods ’those 
who wear or usurp a diadem All the. his- 
toiians who concealed truth, all the flatterers 
who advised tliosc crimes which they feared to 
commit, all who abused tile noble science of 
eloquence and perverted ils^ml, received the 
same punishment as though they had shed 
human blood. They were ranged amidst the 


foes to humanity, audio reality, Machiaitl 
was in his closet, when wielding his pen, what 
the ferocious Nero was on his throne 

“ Appear now, beloved heroes,” said Justice, 
“who have only fought to <<yquer peace’ 
Ye whose valour has been a shield to the weak, 
a shelter for virtue ayl innocence; equally 
superior to your enemies both in wisdom and 
true courage Approach, humane warriors, 
venefthle defenders of your country, bcucfac- 
toY*of mankind. You mix your tears tvitli 
the blood w hich you were compelled to shed ; 
sorrow no more and cease to regret the past; 
Mature, whose cause you espoused pleads aloud 
in ynyr favour ” She finished, and 1 beheld 
Sesostris, EpaniiniMidas, both Scipios, Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius, Charlemagne, and Henry FV. 
They were spot less ; the dazzling beams*>f the 
sun of!mill streauud around them, and in¬ 
creased llipflaikness of the stains iff the guilty 
On a sudden Jusliee nodded, and the lath r 
were plunged into the gulfs of hell, theie to 
dv,ell m tortfients till remorse should hasten 
the rapturoug hour of mercy I found myself 

ainopg the few who wye permitted to lift up 
tli*; humlsBof gratitude towards U^a^pu ; how 
joy fully beat my heart, 1 was filed flora the 
cmnpafly of Qp- wicked, iiiiTUiuingied with the 
clioseff si rvants iff God whose hymns of piaise 
and adoration gladdened the listening hos^uf 
the sky. • 

On a sudden a discharge of aitillery burst 
my slumlievs ;* it was iutendi fl to proclaim u 
victory. The people who only perceive the 
splendour of a IrAunpb shouted with exultation; 
whilst I, stealing aw'ily from the tumultuous 
scene of^ionuktr lejoicings, retired to*a lonely 
spot, sheltered h^ distance from the pealing 
thunders of the cannon, and the intoxication 
of the inullitufle; and htneuth t^je wing of 
peace ainl silence wrote the foregoing dream 
still warm m iny memory • E R. 


•CUE BROTHERS. 


A YOUTH who had often lmtlied in a river 
iu which there were many quicksands, once, 
more ventured in, and narrowly escaped from 
death. His elder brother^ who a few months 
before had fallen in love with a beautiful girl, 
won her affections, and married her, and in 
those months had often wished both wife, and 
the marriage state far enough, hearing of the 
AV XXV. Voi III. 


danger his brothcr*ha*l V/* in, said to him : 
“ I am more su«prized at your escape, than at 
the, danger you lftvc been in; how could ^ ou 
be so foolish as tfl trust ftiis dangerous ele¬ 
ment, because it did not at other times deceive 
you!” • . „ 

“ Then let it still less lie a wonder to you, 
(said the other) that jour {s ife, since the time 
Uq 
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she has been your wife, often gives you muse 
for repentance; trho told you to trust so tickle 
u sex, as tlic female, because a pretty girl 
smileH on you, and for days seemed to think 
well of you>’' 

“ And w hat would you have had me do with 
this sex?” “ 


Study and learn it well 1” 

“ Fool! it would be like telling n seaman, 
after lie had suliercd all storms, to learn the 
depth and every rock in the faftmmless deep; 
to both purposes one conmtoir course of life 
would not he'sVifficient, which seldom exceed* 
eighty or ninety yeavs.” 


M FIXERS’ HISTORY O]' THE FEMALE SEX. 


Among the many translations of foreign 
works which are continually issuing from the 
press, it is not the most flattoiing fo the lite¬ 
rary eharacter of the nation Io observe bow 
large a number display a lamentable want of 
judgment in the selection, and of ability in the 
execution. This is particularly ev ident * 1 the 
production* of fierutan writers, which have 
been submitted to the public in an English 
dr ess. The German language presents a rich 
mine of literature that yet ‘remains toHie ex¬ 
plored, most of our translators having con- 
tincd then - researches too near the surface to 
reach the sterling ore. 

It is with the greater pleasin'* we announce 
the speedy appearance of a translation from 
that language, of a work o/’real meiit and 
Utility, and which cannot' fail to piove highly 
interesting to every class of our faifreadeis. 
We allude to the “ Hitoy iff the female Sex,” 
by Frofi ssor Meiners, of Gottingen, which has 
justly obtained a place amon ^ the classical 
productions of bis country. The author de¬ 
scribes the state of the sex, Ijoth in ancient 
and niuderu limes, among the principal na¬ 
tions of the globe; investigates the causes - of 
fts degradation amon^ softie, and its power 
among others; and inquins into the consul 

lienees of tlie influence which it has exer¬ 
cised and sfdl enjoys over society, manners, 
dress, and public\H’aiis. The yum^er of cu 1 
rious anecdote*. with vvliieh M. Meiners bus 
interspersed these volmmy, together with the 
fund of infonmitibq v.vhk'h they contain, ren¬ 
der them equally amusing instructive. 

We are happy t^ know - tjmt the translation 
of this interesting performance will be such 
as not to disgrace the original. The subjoined 
extracts, with which we have ‘been favoured, 
will convince our readers that it is not the 
work of an inexperienced pen, and will like- 


w iso‘‘ enable llif ni to form some idea of the 
manner of the author. 

ACCOUNT OF THE GAGERS, AN AFRICAN 
NATION. 

“ To the nations who formerly, at, least, 
were ruled with despotic power by female? - , 
belong the Gagers, the'most savage and fero¬ 
cious of all the cannibal trilfts of Africa, ami 
even of the‘world. 

“ These Gagers achieved the greatest con¬ 
quests under the government of queens; fioin 
a queen they received their constitution and 
laws, which, so far from appearing to have 
been framed by a man; initeh less by a. female, 
seem more congenial with the nature of the 
tiger; it is, indeed, scarcely possible to con¬ 
ceive that they can ever be observed. It was 
a queen wlio commanded her subjects to mas¬ 
sacre all their enemies (.without mercy, and 
afterwards to quulf'lhcir blood, and feast upou 
then - flesh The^same queen oidered that no 
woman should, on pain of death, be deliveicd 
in the camp; that, under the same penalty, 
i^> twins, no (hildren with natural infinnities, 
ami, in general, no male infants should be 
> leuiiv,l; and if some were secreted immedi¬ 
ately after t he'birth, contrary to the laws of 
till., despotic - sovereign, ihut $uch or them, at 
l^ast, as cut the upper teeth before the lower, 
should Ik - dispatched without mercy, because 
iV was predicted that the state of the Gager* 
would he overthrown by persons of that dc- 
seriptirm. When the quecii promulgated this 
unnatural decree, dooming all the male chil¬ 
dren of her warriors to destruction, in order 
to ensure their rear y compliance, she directed 
her only son, an dit'aut at the breast, to be 
brought forward in the presence of the whole 
army, threw him into a mortar uud pounded 
him, unmoved by the cries of the infant, ok 
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the horrid spectacle of the mangled relira of ble slavery. Wive* and daughters, provided 
the innocent victim. WheR she had reifticcd with the attire and the arms of men, very 
the body of her ch :ld to a shapeless mass, she often fought most courageously beside their 
mingled with fit various hinds of lierhs, pow- husbands and fathers; and henee the Romans 
ders, leaves, aigi oils, set it ov< r a fire, and pro- frequently obscived the bodies of armed »o- 
pareiEan ointment, which, she^Velared, would men in the field of battle aiuSng the slain, 
render her invulnerable. This assn ranee, and When the German warriors, unable to witli- 


the example of their queen, overeaine the 
feelings ot^nature in all their warriors of botli 
sgxcs, who N’lllowed the standard of this 
crowned female ^monster. All 4hc new-born,, 
or infant males in theVliolfe camp were slaugh¬ 
tered, and this practice was rontimiecb for 
nftmy years. Among the negro women to 
Jvhoni Cavnzzi administered baptism, sum? 
acknowledged, with tears,'‘that they had killed 
five, others seven, and others again ten chil¬ 
dren with their own hands. 

“ Notwithstanding the despotic autllbrily 
of the legislatrix of the Gagers, she was un¬ 
able, even by the strictest prohibition, to re¬ 
strain her warriors from regaling tlieinsftlvcs 
with the flesh of women. Rich and powerful 
chieftains continued to keep whole flocks of 
Y>ung girls, as they wonAl of lambs, calves, 
or any other animals,*iml had some of them 
daily slaughtered for the table; for the Gagers 
prefer humAn flesh to every other speciessof 
animal food ; and among the different classes 
of human kind, they hold that of young fe¬ 
males in particular estimation ” 

CHARACTER OF THE^WOMF.V OF TIIF. A\- j 
CIENT UF.RIWAMS * • I 

“ When tlfc men were engaged in distant 
expeditious, or long-protracted wars, they were 
always accompanied by their wives and chil¬ 
dren. These object^ according to the testi¬ 
mony of Tacitus, and all oilier Roman authors, 
most powerfully stimulated the valflur of the 
anrient Germans; they were the most solemn 
witnesses and the warmest psyicgyrist of their 
achievements. Wheu the German heroes 
were wounded, they had recourse toHlicir mo¬ 
thers, or their wives, who sucked, cleansed? or 
dresseif their wounds; all the # women of Ger- 
nianjr aintlhe North •being thorofigh^r skilled 
in the virtues of simples. Even (luring the 
engagement, wives and mother* mingled wifli 
the ranks of the eombatants, carrying them 
refreshments, and renewing their intreaties 
and exhortations ft) fight valiantly, that they 
and their children might not fell into tha, 

bauds of iheir foes, and be doomed to inevita- > 

* 1 


stand the attack of a superior enemy, began 
to yifUl, the women, by their lamentations and 
reproaches, very often rouseil and inflamed 
tbejr drooping courage to such a degree,‘that 
they returned tq the charge,• and attacked the 
enemy with redoubled fury, in order to rescue 
the dear offjects of their lye, their wives ^md 
children, from captivity. When intreaties, 
tears* and reproacl\ps could no't prevail on the 
dismayed combatants to renew the charge, 
the women and girls mounted the nftnpart 
with which the German^ camps were sur¬ 
rounded, p4aciug themselves in hostile array 
against their dastardly brothers and husbands, 
as well as against the enemy, and with spears 
1 and swords making no less havoc,among tliiir 
| fugitive countrymen than among tlieir vie- 
J toriyis pursuers. When, therefore, the Ro- 
i mans huc^rtmtcd the (ferman armies, after the 
j most obstinate engagemenfs, itey had fre- 
j, quently such bloody battles to fight at the 
: ramparts, upon yliich the wive|, sisters, and 
, daughters of the slaughtered warriors had 
j posted themselves, that the conquerors \e<- 
kuow lodged they could not have lieen victo- 
| nous, had tl^ men displayed the same in¬ 
i' vinrible intrepidity as the women. As the 
1 love of 1 ibevty^overcame the tenderness for 
liusbands and rhildnrm, so the fear of servi¬ 
tude fa% outweighed the fear of deal!) in the 
bosoms of the gcncrqtis females of all the 
Celtic nations. When these hcroimS were 
surrounded anti disarmed, and saw no possi¬ 
bility of escifying the horrors' of everlasting 
slavery, they generally dispatched each Other, 
or hanged tliemselves, having previously 
■ strangled Ahcir infants, or dashed out their 
brains agaiust stores. This valour, unci thi# 
tove of liberty, were perpetuated unditiiinislied 
among the Celtic fair till the commencement 
of the present century ;%md I sincerely hopg 
£liat these •virtues of the ^mothers may be 
transmitfbd unimpaired to "the, latest genera¬ 
tions.” * • 

The work here 4nj»ounc*d will form four 
handsome voluipes, aqd is expected to appear 
very soon. * 

Qqa - * 
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THE DOG OF MELAI. 


Under the Crocks of the middle nge, the i 
wt of sculpture, after the famous destruction 
of their statues, never more ventured power- 
. fully to raise its head. Paintings were the 
sole ornaments of their temples sunl pf laces ; 
anti a hundred pictures were move easily found, 
than a single sti.tue. The descendants of Phi¬ 
dias and Scopas as much foigot the arts of 
then - forefathers, as the valour 'of Miltiadcs 
and Thennstoeles was forgotten hy tlieiVi. 

During a few yeais only, under the Em¬ 
peror Constantine X this art appeared to be 
flattered with a more favourable destiny lie 
had seen Italy before liis ascent to the throne, 
had preserved Ins liking to the remains of JKo- 
nian grandeur he had there seen, aud encou¬ 
raged his subjects to imitate their example — 
He succeeded! No sooner did the artists per¬ 
ceive that fiom him might be acquired what 
artists, particularly natives, so seldom^ meet 
with—support and reward, tliati they inline- | 
dl.itelv collcwtcu around him in liunihers, em¬ 
bellished his ve»id. - nce, and bowed at ,'ms nod 

r ■ ! 

One of tlje most fortunate of t licit',* work¬ 
men in metal and marble, was Melouion The j 
f.'nne of Vr.s art, and the pureness <;f lus lieait j 
were equally gieat; and he felt not less by the j 
view of a line ‘,'onn, than by li.s|eiimg to an in- j 
tciesting and affecting talc ! 

Once, about the going doyn of the sun, as ] 
he was prepaiing to leaije ofl' h;s employ mint, ' 
ti man ,'ient double with age, entertains woik- | 
shop, and begged le.i^e to Jook at his statues 
His lute hair, a certain sublimity m his eyis, ; 
the lire of which age might have diminished, I 
but could not extinguish, hii diess simple, j 


aininations ,r burned himself to MehV.iion —< 
“ All your excellent woi Us (said he) aie, ah I 
perceive, dedicated to herors. To them .done, 
pci haps, you havcodovolcd your/ct 5 " 

“ To them, even the least. L Ivve mankind 
too well to A>c fond of tliei>»destroyers ; that 
you find my workshop so full of their monu¬ 
ments, is merely accidental, and to confess 
honestly, an accident that occasions ine n'.me 
i pain than pleasure. As artists; aje we not 
oftener obliged to follow the commands of our 
employers than the impulse of our own in¬ 
clinations ^ Often, whilst occupied on the ex¬ 
ploits and chmactcrs of llicse warriors, my 
chisel is apt to drop from ruy hand Von will, 
I 1 hope, holier c me, when I tell you, that tlm 
j bloody marks in this marble, not undcsigncdl), 
J refer often to their swoidv.” 

| “ Two-fold fame for that artist, who with :i 

| head and a hand possisses also a soul 1 ftir a 
J desci ving lieing, under^w hater or fomifate had 
i dccieed him to appear, rmj would then wil¬ 
lingly enqJoy your chisel *” 

“ Most eeitamlv, as soon as he is really 
proved deserving'” 

“ O that be was 1 that he was. Neithei yen 
nor 1 will iver have it in our power to be so in 
a higher degree , 

In the eyes of the old man, as he uttered 
tills, tears glistened, and bis voice changed 
finintbc delibeialcuoss of age, to the eagu- 
noss of youth —lie proceeded :— 

“ But the price, aitist, which yoft fix on a 
immumcul from your hands <" 

“ Two thousand golden be/antius.” 

I “ Much, very much I yet not more than he 


lathef, mdiflerent than gooi^, but cleanly and | is worth.” 4( 

decent, the animated look with which he sur- | “ And who is this being (asked IWelonion, 

veyed the u\psUTpieees he beheld, the few ob- j somew bgt surprised), of whom you have tw ice 
B servatipus he made ou t|n^n, but those few ;'ii spoken 5 ” 

pointed—all this induced the artist to pqy j “ One more answer, before I discover that, 
more at‘cation to his visit than he usually j Would^ou, since yon do not confine yomscif 
tl d«l to the (piily intecrupters of his work The to heroes, deem a being of a dilleient species, 
stranger hail mqv viewed all tin; pieces, and loser ring your chisel, if lus conduct woe 

through a pai ticular chance it so ehappcncil, otherwise justly deserving of admiration au.1 
they were all .ledieated to famous warriors praise 

The war with th^^Arabs,'.which was alone in- The embarrassment of' the statuary cn- 
terrupted by ail Armistice, never ended by a # Creased at every word of the stranger, 
peace—occupied in particular the Cu.itcinpo- “ A being of a diflerent sote:. e > Vi hat is 
caries of Mehmioa ; and tie grateful (Vnstan- it you mean r” , 

tine, had Acs tint'll for many '-of Ins generals, “ You will l>e s ( ill more astonished when 1 

monuments of ln;mortalily <, name him to y.m ’■ 

This singuarcoincidence did not escape the “ So, name him (hen," 

old man, who having at last finished his ex- “ JS1 y dog." 
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The olil tuan spoke truth—MelonUm at the j science, ami that for me is enough Have you 
tv. o wo»ds appeared thunderstruck—loAcd a room less frequented l>y tliosy: who may wish 
doubtfulli, mm lull into the eye of the stran- to speak with, or disturb you—conduct me to 
g< r— now on Ids miserable diess—now on the it, and your curiosity shall be gratified.” ,Me- 
ground, '1 hu^ degrading- commission alone lomou coiiiphed with his desire—they sat 
soon Iflhd linn with the idea, that either the down, and the stranger thus began ■— 
stranger w us ft untie, or^liy some one sent, “ My fntliei Was kin^over the greatest part 
through cm \, to ilei’ide him. Yet his former ofludostui—I, Melai, his eldest eon, and the 
sensible colkw’vs.it mil eififtradieted the first peaeetn! mlierilor of his throne ” Astonished 
suspicion, SvlN.st the nolde generous waipith and filled with awe, the artist attempted to 
of his tour and ldtok considerably Weakened the l ist‘d lint the old mail grasped his hand, %nd 
second —it was, however, I minute at least, prevented linn with a friendly smile.—“ Foi- 
hcoire iMrlnninn recovered himself, he llieii bear (said he), it is the lot of monarehs to bu 
with calmness irpiied • “You are right, ve- flattered in‘good fortune, censured after death 
Uerahle old mao 1 Your (froposal really sur-* ,—in misery despised by thousands, and only 
pi iscs tin—it is the first of the kind that has now and then, trombone elevated soul, to meet 
evei been imule to me—is it m jest, or in with sympathy Be you this last, and I am 
eaiiusl-'’’ more Ilian eonteijted My father (coutfnued 

“ fleitlly in earnest.” • • ] he, after a fi w tuoments' pqpsc) was a warlike 

“ Have you sutlieient ! y reflected on it ?” j prince, hefuTe whom his neighbonfs trembled, 

“ Pi i feetly ” # I and bis sii^ijecl i were afraid [ was his oppo- 

“ And also the evpenee of the two thou And site; for from my youth the chief desires of 
lie/.iidins . my lie'll t were peace, and the love of my peo- 

“ On (Inf also ” pie lie had grown grey in battle, and rogurd- 

“ toil of tbe seeuritv you must give me, ,eil bjg ainiour as the decorations of a bridc- 
<lvd tins wink, mi punning t undertook it, is gnjoin. ^ unw illingly put it on, yid never 
not nail, it ik. n it: vara •" w itbout the .oust feivent piayer'that I might 

“ f ’oi fled, fins stone shall hf* your serfi- I soon In'pcrrogted to lay it%JV forever, 
rifv " lie drew, as he sa d this, a ring fiom “ T*my foTty-fllghth year, 1 yet retained all 
ob lus Imgu, the liiiin of wine’ll, iven jviih- the fu I ft'ess of health, all the powers of a yo^lh 
iiot tin pi, ceding coai ci sat ion, would alone I at twenty,—and at these years I saw a girl 

hair cvcilid the smpiise of Melomon It piostrate herself at file foot of my throne- 

could not in ieality be Failed any longer a ring, A girl, sueh*is I had never yet beheld! A 
it \.rs o.ih' the ea.*kct of what once had^oeen milder eye, a liner farm, a more lovely bosom, 
one, with softie remains of its former sjplcn- no artist had i r painted, hardly imagined; 
dour ’I he magnitude of its empty sockets, and wlien she began to speak, the tones alone 
slie.ied the worth it had formerly possessed, of her v«ee were powerful, even for tftose who 
and llid* two stones Ijiat remained, was a still understood not 1i9r language Before her pc - 
moie ceil mi pi oof. The Artist, who was well til ion was known, it was granted; and her 
ai ipiainted with the worth of jewefs, valued suit might ns •well have been unyist, as it 
one at about four thousand ducats of the pre- proved just, 'without danger of lacing lost, 
sent coin, and the oilier at lu^f of that sum. Her coinpl nut was against a covetous uncle, 
No longer could he lcpress his ciuiosity ai^il who would have sold her to a deformed ener- 
vvonder—“Old man 1 ” he exclaimed, as he Yardman* alike nipple in soiiPaud body, as . 
sprang up, and carefully shutting the alfcftdy a saei iliee to his lAif, rather ail incitement 
ball-closed dom ; “Old lining 1 conjure you to his desires; and you may easily Conceive 
to fell m*v.lio you a*-f and what* yoj> inquire how my judgment decided.* , 
o f me “ Rut not so easy c Jh you ifcasrinc how < 

“ What 1 i eq ii ire, you already know; liftt /elt as she prepared to from before my 

fo diseovei who l am, requires consideration throne *Tlie* feelings of a yyuth of sixteen, 
—at least 1 must exact from you an oath of the w ho is in danger of being bereaved ofvhis first 
utmost secrecy ”• love, are trifling cifrnpargc^to it. Iladnot my 

“ Whirli I will make It is Irue, an oath 1 ( , rank forbid, I |iail gladly hastened after her, 
have been used to reserve for things alone of embraced that fiftc neck before all my subjects, 
the utmost importance, liul indeed without and kissed those (fys of eofcd. 
on", my ms mqn ached character might rcndei “ I railed her back oace more. Assheturn- 
' you sutlieiently easy.” * ed round, it wftis as the breaking forth of the 

“ Not your character,(but the tone of your sun on a lowering day ; the clouds disperse, 
appeal, it is Aie tone of an unspotted con- and the bright region unwind seems to have 
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been new created. I have declared you free, 
beautiful Gulmanac, cried I; and as a proof 
of your freedom, it now rests with you to give 
even your sovereign, before his people, a fa¬ 
vourable answer, or a denial. Would y on ac¬ 
cept of a place among my women? She 
blushed.”— 

‘ My sovereign has to command !’ 

“ lint how then, if lie will no! toinrrtand ■” 

* It then will he Hie greatest hr.ppr*ir:,s of 
hi# slave to anticipate his smallc.it wishes V 
“ From that "moment she was the sole arbi- 
tress of my heart I dismissed my whole ha¬ 
ir to • and Gulmanac from that hour reigned 
ever me, through love, as unlimited as 1, by 
bnth-right, over iny donjinions. 1 

“ Soon afterwards they brought me u man, 
who^n tliey accused of murderous intentions 
towards his nephew. His Oricrder was, strange 
enough, the nephew himself K*c lefuted the 
accusers so waimly by a relation of the nume¬ 
rous benefits which his uncle had conferred on 
him ; conducted the cause of the accused in 
so much superior a manner to the defendant 
himself j shewed so noble n confidence in the 
virtue of others, sutli experience, capacity, 
eloquence,‘‘end' humanity, that he soon pos¬ 
sessed himself ot^t.ay he-ut I drew Hm from 
his mediocrity, bestowed him one .honour¬ 
able post after the other, and found him in 
every respect so useful, that at las. 1 1 declared 
him my first vizier, and conferred on linn the 
name of Ebn VMaehiiiinl My, son grew up: 
he was the handsomest youth in the whole 
ki.igdom, and (he most accomplished ia every 
manly exercise. 11 is i oul w ns also ti uly » or thy 
of tlie l'ody it inhabited ; he ended f/u'tuuatcly 
a couple of short campaigns against u neigh- 
hour i fig foe, and when relutned with fame ami 
victory, he still remained tlv: modest youth, 
the dutiful son he was before he went 

“ Who would not now have considered me 
one of the most fortunate of* mankind j who 
would not hive imagined my prosperity unal¬ 
terable > A w ife, so lovely‘and good ! a vizier, 
tm exprrienct d and tried ! both the more deeply 
indebted to me, as the lower I found, the liigh- 
. er I hail ei altcd tfleni. A successor to my 
throne, who appeared to dread/ rather tha/i 
wish my death ; subjects who dflored mel 
Peace yvithout,"prosperity within, in tlie mid¬ 
dle <;f a wcll-speu^ljfe, yet with all the powers 
of youthful health ; and lastly, all this con-, 
nerted with chat bliss so seftloin found in cot¬ 
tages, hardly ever'on a fhrfiue ; with the great¬ 
est o> all bli ssings, a co ,sc>euce wit! out stain ! 
O how much was I then to he envied; how 
useless appe ircit to me the parental caution, 
and the parental -ing; hut alas, how much 
too soon was 1 in want of the latter ! 


“ Notwithstanding the warmth of my love, 

I ^et knew littlV, or not at all, jealousy, tlie' 
general failing attendant on this passion. Gul- 
inanac was mistress of my hefvt, and, greatly 
as the custom of the country janil rank decreed 
the reverse^ /ilso mistress of her freedom. By 
little elieurful suppers, some of my courtiers 
were often permitted to see her while they at¬ 
tended on ns ; yes«'.«rnoie than oijd'c I laid aside 
all majesty, and suffered Ebn cfdwlunnd tp sit 
by my ..klc^and partake of/onr meal. 

“ I have nevcf' yet 'learnt, whother perhaps 
j. irvHie beginning, from some remains of faith 
[ and gratitude, Ebn Maclnnnd did not citdea- 
vour to suppress those inclinations, which soon 
masleicd his whole heart; hut this I unhap¬ 
pily too soon experienced, that a rival is to be 
feared even by a monarch. For as the vizier, 
dueling my government, could not have any 
hopes of embezzling the best jewel in my 
crown, the perfidious being conceived the ex¬ 
pedient of setting himself up as lord over In- 
dostan. Perhaps he already perceived some¬ 
thing in the eyes of the beautiful Gulmanac, 
which gave to a" young fascin.-ling man, a 
marked preference over the husband of fifty 
years; perhaps, he also knew the lseai ts of 
women, generally speaking, but too well, not 
to know that by eveiy change of fortune, their 
affections arc also liable to change. 

“ His endeavours and ideas were now di¬ 
rected towards acquiring a party amongst the 
populace, and he soon succeeded but too well; 
forVhcn I before observed, that I was adored 
liy my subjects, I certainly meant merely the 
greatest part of them. The presumptuous 
idea of being universally beloved, is madness 
in any brain, and would be treble madness in 
the head of a moifareh He will ever give of¬ 
fence to 4 some while he satisfies others ; even 
while lie is parentally employed for the welfare 
of the whole, he will disappoint the expecta¬ 
tions, or at least the advantage of individuals. 
"Moreover, with me the discontented party waa 
the smallest, it is true in number, but the most 
formidable in pow er,—the party of "the war¬ 
riors. JjTy peaceful government depvived them 
of the rich plunder which they had often ol>- 
‘tained under* my father! With displeasure 
(they saw that protected through peaceful po¬ 
licy, which they could alone appropriate, and 
at the same time destroy, tinder cover of the 
sword. Their discontents did not escape the 
observations of Ebn Machmnd; he stirred 
them up to demani 1 war, and higher pay ; me 
he persuaded to le ny both ; and hardly had 
the unfortunate NcJ passed my lips, when ha 
himself—the now ihimasked traitor—stood at 
their head, and talked to me the language of a 
rebel. 
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“ Necessity forred me nyw to the niyst 
dreadful olf all expedients—to a civil war. IV1 y 
loyal subjects collected numerously around me; 
to my son I appointed the station of fielii- 
marsha^ Twic# he was victorious; in the 
third action he fell When thef brought me 
his corpse, I threw myself «upon it disconso¬ 
late; yet one of his most confidential slaves 
blunted the edge of tfus affliction by the 
inl^ligence of a still greater misery. He 
produced papers, Vliicb p^oved*undcniabljs 
that Ebn Machmnd, by a pretended account 
of lingers prepared for him by Gulmaunc, 
had shaken the love of my^iwn son towards , 
mi*; that his breaking with me was only de¬ 
layed on account of the partition of some pro¬ 
vinces ; that my son, forced by his army, had 
unwillingly given the lust battle j and in it ^ad 
fallen, contrary to Machmnd’s express orders, 
and solely through the ignorance of one of the 
enemy's soldiers. • . 

“ Had the perfidy of my favourite before 
wounded my inmost feelings, how much more 
so mus# the death and tlie,guilt of my only 
sorf! I now took up arms myself; iny people 
appeared to, view me at their head with trans¬ 
port ; my arms were by far supeyor to tb (4 
rebel legions, and the next meeting could not 
but pi me decisive. 

“ The armies soon met, for passion forccifme 
on, and love goaded Elm Muchnnid. Already 
my right wing was untjer me victorious ; the 
left was led by Myn Naikuli, a brave vfarrior, 
whom my father in anger had onee condemned 
to death, aud whose life I had saved. To whom 
could 1 more securely entrust myself than to 
the mail who had to thank me for his exist¬ 
ence > yet he hetrayeif me.. In the midst of 
the heat of battle, lie went over to th^enemy, 
and with him the greater par*of his division ; 
the remainder naturally dispersed ; my aheady 
victorious army fell into disorder, and a single 
quarter of an hour precipitated me fro#a powci* 
and grandeur into iliglit aud misery. • 

“ With the look and tone of distract io!5, I 
flew to the^te.ut of Galmanac, *aufl conjured 
•her to*mount the swiftest horse, aflu follow 
me to the nearest fortress. I know, exclaim-* 
ed I, that there imprisonment, aud lastly, 
death, will be our fate; but let us die as we 
bave lived! • 

“ The wretch requested me to submit to 
the victor ; offered herself to entreat his com¬ 
passion : offered herself-IVh, I know not to 

what the abandoned crcatuje oflered licrsclf! 
Il is enough that I found ncr also to be un¬ 
questionably faithless. Itivas now no longer 
iu my power to 4-cprcss my rage; I drew a 
' dagger, and would have stabbed the unworthy 


wretch. Her fearful shrieks brought several 
of my officers, and 1 for the first time per¬ 
ceived, that 1 no longer was the sovevcign be¬ 
fore whom every knee bent; only the*day 
before, that being against w homany arm had 
been uplifted, would have immediately been 
pierced through with tAi daggers; now my 
*rm ugis arrested, the miserable object re¬ 
moved^ and the deadly weapon wrested from 
me. It won, ‘it is true, with the voice of pgoi- 
firatiftu ; it is tyue it had y<^ all the appear¬ 
ance of servility, the form of submission ; but 
1 too eh arly -aw through the thin disguise, 
,aud no longer confided iu hny being around 
Rn:. • 

“ Messenger after messenger in formed nic of 
the total rout of my forces, and the ncarca ap¬ 
proach of Ebn Mpcflimid. I threw inyseifacross 
my swiftest h#rs< ■ W ho yet loves nyg exclaim¬ 
ed I, let him follow me! about fifty out of 
more lhan*onc hundred thousand followed. 
Most of them were secret enemies of Ebn 
Maclirand: they followed out of hatred to 
him, not of zcifl to me. The fortress in which 
T intended to •take refuje was distant ubout a 
day 1 ! journey A wood lay ^jetji%eff; night 
was fast, approaching; vv% rode tor life or 
death. ^The wood, was gained—jt was mid¬ 
night—i»ur horses had not power to proceed ; 
we were obliged (o halt I uovv numbered nty 
companions, the fifty were reduced lo ten ; the 
remainder, either fatigue or ltpcntuncc bad 
detained. Bitterly 1 laughed aloud ; spoke 
• not one word, am^threw myself on the grass ; 
around me lay my attendants. Sorru^p, rage, 
anxiety, revenge, jealousy, and a hatred^of life, 
possessed me entirely ^ yet weariness and 
hunger were still more predominant than sit her 
of the other passpms. 1 fell asleep, and when 
I 1 awoke after «a few hours, 1 penJeived by 
the twilight, that I was alone. Hoy jny 
compaiiimis stoK> away, I know not Not far 
from me gi-utscd my horse, ami at, my feet lay 
my *dog * . 

Enough, and rnor^than enough, have I 
entertained you with the relation of infamous 
beings; it is pleasing lo myself, Ifcat at last I # 
cyi describe,one of a bettei*clags. Yet, to 
make it nitre easily understood by you, I must 
first mention vvliat sort of u dog this wryi. 

“ Among all the Afferent^ inds of hunting, 

J bad preferred tjie chace of the tiger alone, 
because it appearfd to me the most useful to 
the welfare of my Objects. • At one of these, 

I saw a very yo\Ag, but furious dog, lacerated* 
and weltering in bis blood ; 1 killed the tiger 
at the very moment he iutended giving tha 
death-stroke to his enemy. ,’I'he poor auitnal 
grieved nic; I ordered him to be taken up, and 
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is I usually carried about me in all those flan - 
giTOiif* sports,, a most excellent balsam, I 
ponied a taw drops of it into the wounds of 
the ^og the alleviation he felt fi out it changed 
hn. Iiillu i to.violeut cries into a gentle moan¬ 
ing, and in the midst of this moaning, lie 
thankfully licked my hand. 

“ I reiterated my commands, to take the, 
utmost care of him U was done; I fie dog 
recovered, and as 1 had made repeated enquiries 
after him, he was brought to me as s<*ifi as 
lie was healed, fie knew me, and as if he were 
•cnsiblc that I solely had been the prc.xerve|- of 
lim life, be caressigl me so joyfully, and in so 
ph-asiug'a manner, that lie was from tlujt Iiuhij 
my favourite, and to have separated him fiom 
me alive, would have been almost an impossi¬ 
bility, so great was the attachment lie shewed 
forme. My companion by dhy, iny guardian 
by night, he had followed me eviry where in 
the camp, and in my flight; I fou#d him still 
with me when all that had the power of escap¬ 
ing had desoitcd me. 

“ Think of it as meanly as j^>u p'ease , the 
fonner sovereign of ^ndostaii, now emfciared 
his last t f.-.y IiChJ friend, more wnriilv limp he 
would 1 lave Embraced those who had given him 
back a throne a«fl empire 1 then tfliew my¬ 
self on my* horse, and eiAitiuucd mf flight; 
tyil no longer towards the fortress, for 1 was 
hut too sure, that its doors would itiiruti shut 
to me. 

“ It appears incredible that #single fugitive 
could have escaped unknown, through a coun¬ 
try of war and tumult; biif at the beginning 
of my*ght, I- had chosen < lothes and turban 
of tlie most common soit; mj hoe# was fleet 
and jpod, hut notliiHg lefx than liamisoiftc; 
and in short, l was protected by him in whose 
power it js to strike the eye of an enemy with 
hliudness, and the arm with impotence, when 
he intVmls to save us Mv p|pn was thus to 
•teal nloug as far as Pei mu ; and I might he 
distant from the froutieis about twenty miles, 
‘when I, one evening^. applied for shelter in a 
farm-house, and obtained it I sat at table 
and ate, or* at leajt pretended 1' could eat; 
c there entered a young soldier, who came just 
home from the action, and, usjl sogo leuiuetl, 
was the sou tK’.my host. They welconnd him 
witb irtclamations ; aud^their cnquiiic* how 
every thing stood** how he had fared * on w hieh 
side he had fought 5 wlnt^thc unfortunate 5 
what the new motiaroli wijs doing 5 these, and 
a thousand other questions, (almost deafened 
the youth He was one of those who, during 
the bittle, had gone over to* Machiiind: he 
exalted the liberality of the victor to the ut¬ 
most, he related, 1 *1 hat my capital had joyfully \ 


,! opened its gates to the new soicieign; that. 

| he f had entered if triumphantly on the side ot 
: r<ulmanac ; nud endid by saying, that iny head 
j was uot worth less than a province lJuimg 
Ins hai.ingue l sat in such a ^manner that he 
could not eipjly see my face; he appeared to 
be veiy curious of doing so, and as he at last 
fioin tunc to time succeeded, lie cuuvciavd 
whispeimg with hisefather a lew y'loments 

“ It is true I only umleistuiAl .sfee. wor^s: 
but among fchosc few was ll^ wind suspicious, 
and soon after lfc departed iMoie was not 
uivcssary to till me witb uppicheiiMous; 1 
feigned to be sleepy; seized a pi f text t<f go 
out once more liefoie bed-time ; bill riod mt<ia 
garden near to the house; and having mounted 
my hurst, took to flight, leaping over fence• 
and ditches 

‘f i had liarflly got a hundred yards betoic I 
heard myself Called aftei ; and ill about a 
«)n.uler .of an hour, I perceived by the ghin 
met of the moon, some appearances winch 
secured to l><‘ moving about a great way off I 
i eniaiiKil not a niouicnl in doubt of thyr living 
persous wlio weie purming me; but 1 relied 
on inv excellent liorsi^ ami not without ic.i- 
sou ; for 1 soon could no*loti£cr distinguish 
flioxe appeal antes ; [ rode or rathei i act'd tlw. 
u hole in-lit through in tins ninnuer; 1 always 
purposely avoided the logit mad, and 1 soon 
saw that 1 bad but too much avoided it ; fm 
by break ofday 1 found myself in a large sandy 
pla^n .I grieved for ^ny horse, yet my safety 
was to me—lo me, harbavian—of perhaps 
greater value than the life of tlie poor horse, 
1 continued now and then to press him tm 
ward; he performed what he could ; towards 
| IIOOll, when the sun vans at its height, he fell 
down with fatigue, and without the power ol 
raising fiiniself ^p again 

i “ And you ulso forsake me 5 1 cried out, a* 

I loosened his •girts and bridle , poor animal 1 

#1 least with thee thv will expired only witb 

thy ability ()! that the base wretches wilh 

wTnaii I was surrounded, whom l brought up, 

whom I nopriwhed—ah, whom l considered as 

my I'rhVtls, had only performed tlicfr duty half 

so well •’—with tears I left him ; 1 would have 
| f k • 7 
| sacrificed one of my arms, if through that I 

Vouid have had it in my power to have helped 

him ; hut for myself, there was no where eitlyr 

strength or comfoit 

“ On foot l now continued my flight Ne¬ 
cessity constrained me to approach the first 
I village, which aft^k sonic houis I perceived ; I 
bought here sumetfood, gave myself out for a 
merchant, who had fallen among robbers, and 
asked the way to H’i'sia. They answered me, 
j; ‘ that there were two, the,one was a high road, 
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b»it very much about •, the other was consider¬ 
ably nearer, hut lonely and dangerous, because 
it was very easy to lose oneself in the desart, 
of which' I hat •crossed only a small corner.’ 
I chose the latter,jnid at the end of ^le third 
day, found myself really in that*predicament 
bom which they had warned me. 

“If the lot ofany person, in a desart, with- 
out a villugey^vitliout a gftule, without food, 
without a path} without knowledge or hope, 
he sullieicntly dreadful, how terrible must i.! 
be for a priuee, traiurtfup ih elleuumiey, ami 
Crown grey m prosperity ; who had every care 
of “this kind warded oif by Ins attendants, 
every misery lightened, cv?ry waul lemoved 
far away from linn! And yet, with emaciated 
body, 1 dragged myself along one more day 
and night Mysticngth was at an end; not 
so was the desart • • 

4 The sun now went down, mill as l ima¬ 
gined, iny last. No singing of birds uttcudcd 
it, for no one thing existed around me, my dog 
excepted 1 No redness of the sky followed; 
for tlu^ aii was much too clear of vapours 
Njt di w loll, for all around was a burning sand. 

I threw ivy s' It sot row tally down on one of the 
sand hillocks Jlcie, said 1, will I lie; he 
and slundni the eternal sleep! Mow ent'ei* 
tiled was I' close to uie nestled my dog, who 
look’ d on me and moaned He also liui^not 
eat iny tiling the whoie day , f.iithinlly had 1, 
the day before, divided with him my last mor¬ 
sel of hi cad I now befit weeping ovfr li.ni, 
caressed lion, and exclaimed, how gladly 
would I feed ytm, had I only a few ci mi'Ax of 
hi cad for myself remaining 1 — As if lie under¬ 
stood the winds , as if he. had inlerpicted the 
teats in my eyes, I if iCgarded me tixed'iy; 
licked once nioie my cbm find hands, sprui.g 
up ijuiekly, and flew oft • 

“ Pei haps, my dear Melonion, it may to 
you he incredible, hut I xwcjyr to you, that 
among all the trials 1 before and since huv^ 
suffered, this last was the most severe* the only 
one who 111 sunk under—At last iven Jifln! 
I exclaimed; my feelings my vanned me; 1 
sunk jiowll, and lost f pi cell iind reiji^leetion 
I know not how long i may have continued 
lay mg in that in-imier, but at lekst some linin'?, 
must have elapsed, for it was just as the day 
began to break, that a pulling and scratching 
awoke me-. I pniiffully lifted up my breaking 
eyes,and pei ccived — mv returned filend, w horn 
1 had coiiceived faithless. His mouth was 
bloody, and at iny feet lay an animal, of a spe¬ 
cies tome unknown, butfv. hicb ’-.iked very 
much like a rablnt Wln/i he pin reived that I 
was awake, he moaned I gently once more; 
lifted up his bmJty, and laid it in my lap.— 
NV X ,\T. Vot.III. 


j Not one word of my sensations ; I am spenk- 
I ln ft w ith a man whose eyes iufoign me whgt bis 
heart feels 

“ l 1 ndimbtedly what my preserver offered 
me was no royal dish; vet lit) out* all those 
I had tormerly, in ull the splendour of majesty 
j partaken of, appealed so sumptuous to me, or 
| Revived me so efficaciously as this little raw 
j morsel. I now proceeded on iny perigrina- 
, tiou; #.iw myself towards afternoon on rather 
| a ln?4en path, at the day’s close on Peisitu 
giouiid, and by times tlie ne\f moniing m a 
small tow n. My money still lasted long enough 
; to feed me for a couple of days; an hospitable 
* yld man lodged me. 1 crept, as soon ns i had 
i an opportunity, into Abe most remote corner 
| of the house, and with much trouble, broke 
I out of my father’s ring, the liist and smallest 
of the slimes; the price l wfiied for it niain- 
' taineil tne till*! arrived at Ispahan 4 travelled 
! thither in gonipauy, or rather under the pro- 
j tection of a caravan; for during the windy 
; journey 1 hardly spoke an hundred words, an¬ 
swered every question with a monosyllable, 
gnd n§vor proffered one,. 

“,\Vhen arrived at Ispahan, we found every 
street full of people, and in commotion. My 
rompainf>ns axjjetl the re;istKt # of this tumult; 
before tfiey cob Id deani it, 1 already saw it 
with owuevs; sa\v it, and iny iniud hud 
Ilgam a trial for all its fortitude, not to hetrii^ 
me It was neither more nor less than the 
entry of the ambassador from Aeusuiper of 
my throne. He was mounted on the elephant 
: I used to ride, an4 the envoy himself had been 
; one of my favourites* How many thousand 
| limes had he formerly sworn to me eternal 
| fidelity 1 lie now ca*ic toglemand my death. 

| “ What 1 sui mined now came to pm®. | 

I once, it is true, quite against the general con¬ 
duct of neighbouring uinninvlis, iii a dan- 
geruus rebellion, had been the means of.keep- 

, ing the King of*T'evsia on his throne; yet now, 
to please die malicious conqueror, he, by 
i public proclamation, set u great reward on my. 
head, and with it so minute a description of 
my person was given, that any one even ul the 
| liist view must have kiHiwn mc^-suppnsiiut^ 
j lji.it 1 really had remained the same as . bad 

I I been on ?he throne. Vet* mmutely ns the 
j. painter had taken off my likeiu*xs, one (jremn- 
;i stance hail certainty not c<npo under his eon- 
L sideration, nor # yet eoulS it,—the altetiitioy 
lj which in the intAiin my uiiseiy had occasion- 
I 1 ed. That unfortuiAlc being; w lioin his faillftitl 
!; dog had delivered from death, resembled to 

j little the one who had fled from the field of 
I battle, that quite safe fioin ever being recog- 
|j nised, I could rcinaiu a full month at Ispahan. 

1 R r 
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l then, at my convenience, removed further on, 
till 1 came to CionKtantinople: there I bought 
a small retired house, and have lived sixteen 
year*, totally secluded from that shameful race 
of men iVTjf economy required but little ; my 
ring from time to time furnished me with that 
little. IS<ver have I ^toopcd to ask a favour; 
never have I wished back again the burthen <<f ( 
a throne; In \ cv murmured at my fate; never 
again shed a t< ar til! yesterday, u hen mf com¬ 
panion, my friend avd deliverer, my Muflfim 
died He died of old age, still in the last 
pangs he licked my hand; unwillingly he ap¬ 
peared to die, uiiMtillingly he must have died, 
for he was separating from me.” 

The old nmn faultemUhcrc a few seconds, 
then proceed' <1“ My history is drawing to¬ 
wards its close; of eleven fctones 1 have yet 
two remaining : they are (lie Tftost precious of 
them all; Tif my days, certainly *hut few re¬ 
main; the srrr.'llest jewel is sufficient for those 
few. Take the largest, and honour with 
your chissel a being, which was undoubtedly, 
only a dog, but if you will s|ynk sincerely, 
was possessed of uoh^r feelings than nigny a, 
man, lir$o,^>r conqueror." • # 

During tltis relation, which partook more 
of the warmth af*tlic relator, ^han it is pos¬ 
sible for this pen of an historian to Ok press, 
tl^c eyes of tlie artist ovei liowed often, very 
often, with tears; now that Mr Ini* had con¬ 
cluded, Mclnniuii required soint minutes be¬ 
fore he could dry his cheeks, #.nd find words 
to speuk. 

“ O monarch 1 ” stammere# he at length— 

“ Not monarch! that* 1 was once. Regard 
in me Am-, .mly the old man ” c 

“ ?■ oldest old malt, thet. ! how deeply has 
yom 1 ite aft'-, 'ed me 1 with feeliiiCN how warm 
do I ikvnji yr ,,. that yon \ulltnake use of my 
poor abilitii > for • subject, ilhirh certainly 
appeiA ed to me at fii i a debasement, but which 
now » II he tome of more value, than the 
mausoleum* of many a prince-only g\ant 
•me first two requests.^’ ' 


“ Two for one!—Well, then, let me hear; 
what are they >” * * 

“ Keep your stone! Fate has bestowed on 
me property sufficient. Enough of iny former 
years ha% been, dedicated merejy to industry 
and profit; **y next will 1 devote soMy to 
you, ami my own pleasure. This is my first 
request; and be this my second ; well-ground¬ 
ed as \our misanthropy appears t^fbe, do not 
give up entirely your faith iirtlrn virtue pf 
man! what bf instinct in aiyftials is so often 
effected, sensibility and reflection can now 
and®hen, should it even happen but seldom, 
be produced with us. I certainly have fto 
crown to oiler you as a substitute for the on«i 
you have lost; but jour last, your heaviest 
loss, the loss of friend, perhaps it may be in 
my power to supply 
“•foil?” • 

“ Yes, me! forsake your retirement 1 Re 
master o£ my house; be with me, father and 
king 1 contemplate from time to time, with 
your sown eyes, the progress of that monu¬ 
ment which is to do honour to \oiy- fa¬ 
vourite.” m 

The source of which* T made use in com¬ 
posing this tale, was at once diied up. 1 only 
to*ind related in hut very few words, that the 
olil man, after repeated denials, at last had 
c onsented to pass the remainder of his life 
with Melonion ; that he never repented, aud 
that a monument of the finest alabaster, to 
the rcnyunbrance■ of 4lie faithful dog, had 
really been executed. The signification of it 
must undoubtedly have appeared to a great 
number of spectators very obscure, and to no 
one, iu reality, intelligible; hut after the 
death of the monarch, ^Telonion imparted to 
many the histoiy tmd meaning of the monu¬ 
ment ; add it i'i said to have been in being at 
the time when Muhamed made himself master 
of Constantinople. 

I 
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ON PRINTING. 


Printing is the best qpft that Heaven,* 1 ; will, and the result is already visible. Pirat¬ 
ic its ■•Icimncy,* has granted man. It will : ing had scarcely been discovered, when every 
ere long change tie face &f the universe, thing seemed to aslume a general and distinct 
From the narrow space of % printer's press 1 bent towards perfection Ideas became more 
issue ftirth the most exalted and generous pure, despotism w* civilized, and humanity 
ideas, which it will lie impossible for man to held in higher repufe ; researches were made 
resist; lie will ailopt them evep against bis Ij from all parts; men scrutinized, examined. 
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and laboured hard in order to overthrow 
the anbieiit temple of ignorance and error; 
every attention was paid to the general . 
good, and all tliidcrtakiiigs received the seal of 
ntilitv. Properly to comprehend tills truth, 
one must nut coniine onesel 6 within a city; 
but view the whole face t of Europe, sec the 
numerous useful establishments which have J 
arisen in Bg^ry country? •cross the seas, and 
l*ok at Afherica, and meditate on the «to- 
uishing change t^iieh lias there taken place . 

America is, perhaps, defined to new mould 
human kind; its inhabitants may adopt a*ub- 
lilne code of laws, they may perhaps bring the 
<irt s and sciences to perfection, and be the , 
representatives of the ancients. In this asy¬ 
lum of liberty, the magnanimous souls of the 
Greeks may again arise; and this example 
will prove to the world what man can ac*om- ; 
plisli, if lie will dedicate Ins courage and un- 
dei standing to the common good. # I 

The means of arriving at universal hap¬ 
piness are already marked out; the present 
court'll is the expansion of them, and from 
tjiis, there is but one step fo make to put them ( 
in practice. Look back and you will find 
w hether ideas of*his sort conceived thirty years 
ago, be not at picsent realised; and th*n 
judge of the strength and sense of human 
rea»on. When genius shall have bent against 
error, the thunder of its majestic voice, what 
people are there who will not sooner or later 
bear it, and awake from the lethargy jn which 
they had so long slumbeicd. 

Nrnhle art? thou alone hast been able to 

counterbalance all the fire-arms of the uni- 
veisc! Thou art the counterpoise of that fatal 
powder which was gping to condemn us all to 
slavery. Printing! tlimf mayest truly be 
deemed an invention from heaven • 

Thetyisnt, surrounded by liis guards, de¬ 
fended by two hundred thousand naked swords, 
insensible to the stings of conscience, will not 
be so to that of a pen; this dart will h»d a 
way to his heart, even in the bosom of^ran- 
deftv ’ He would wish to smile and conceal 
the wouiftl he has received, but It is # the con¬ 
vulsion of rage which agitates his lips, ami he 
is punished, let him be ever so powerful. Yta 
he is, and his children would also lie punish#! 
bv inheriting his detested name, did they not j 
by their actions acquire a different fame. . 

The labours and succession of several ages, 




will throw light on what is still involved in 
darkness, and no useful discovery will again 
be lost. 

Printing will immortali/c the books that 
have been dictu'cd by the genius of humanity; 
and all these accumulated works, and various 
thoughts improved by reflection will form a 
general code of laws for UHjious. Even if 
natufe were no more to produce any of those 
geniuses of whom she is so sparing, the assi¬ 
duity of ordinary minds will ruise the edifice 
of physical knowledge. • 

“The mind of one single man maybe ex¬ 
hausted, btit not that of mankind,” has been 
said by a poet Genius seems to walk with 
giunl*steps, berating the spaiks which fly from 
all parts of the globe, may be uuited in one 
focus by the aid of printing, which collect* 
every scattered ray. Posterity will then be 
much astontehed at our ignoruneg impeding 
many objects which tunc will have more clear¬ 
ly developed. From this we may infer that it 
will be more agreeable to live a thousand year* 
hence than at present, for I have too good an 
opinhm of man, to believe he will reject the 
truths which crowd anftmd him. 

Philosophy is a beacon wlficb, tpftads afar 
its light; it has not an native power, yet it 
direct^ our eourje; it only poiuta out the? 
road, if is the wind that must Bweil the sails, 
and impel the vessel. True philosophy lias 
never-been the cause of troubles or ei imes; it is 
the sublime vgice of reason that speaks to the 
universe, and is only powerful when listened 
to. Man heconfs enlightened unconsciously; 
he cannot reject trutl% when, cut und fashioned 
like to Jhe diamond, it is unfolded, by the 
hands of genius. v ^ 

There have been opinions, which, lamilar 
to the plague, have travelled lound the world ; 
have caused people to perish in thd flames in 
Europe, to be massacred in America,; have 
filled Asia wiflv blood, and spread their ra¬ 
vages as far as the poles of thg earth. The 
plague has had it* run, it has only carried 
siway two-thirds of thclmman race; but these 
barbarous extravagancies lxtvc reigned twelve 


hundred years, and degraded ui&fcbeneath the 
jirute creation. Philosophical writers are 
the henetoleitt sages who ‘have arrested and 
disarmed this epidemic disease, more^dange¬ 
rous than the uaostfdreaded/ralainiticB. 

* SR. 
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ON THE RACE TOR BUILDING. 


When* f»recce and Rome had rniei ged 
roin liarlmrixm to uu exalted at ate of < ivili/a- 
tion, a distinguished place among the aits 
wab given to architecture. The accomplished*! 

Pericles, assisted by the refined gcidus ot 
Plmdias, adorned Athens with those tciyjdes,! 
thcaties, and jMirtieos, which even in imils|' the centre of the dtscasl* In other places, the 
have excited the mini nation of postenlv —ji ucqpmulutron is made hy occasionally adding 
A^ter Augustus had established the pi ace ot{ house to house, hul in [.oiidou, stii'et is sifil- 
the Roman vvor h f, a similar display of mag-jj*denty added to sti^'ct, and square to ..quare. 

.1 .. ... 1*1... 1 I li I " • ! r.M , .... . 


unabiding v'^-uee. Neither thy aentertess of 
Pott, nor the erudition ofJebb, are nieessarv 
to ascertain its symptoms m v arums parts ot 
England. Rath, B**1ol, C'hclteidMim, Bright¬ 
on, and Alargale, hear evident marks of it* 
wide fiitl'usiotf The inrtiojpdis is manifestly 


ni/ieenee was exhibited and equalfetl, oi 
rather surpassed the glory of Athens. This 
memorable era of arehiteeture is eminently 
distinguished by the cUgunctvof the Palatine 
Temple ot Apollo, and the suldimity of the 
Pantheon. 

The progress of refinement from public to 
private works must necessarily he hasty and 
immediate, because nothing is mine nutuuii 
to man than imitation, particularly of thalj 
which is tlic object ^of his wonder and ap-1 
plnuse. * 11^‘y Svho daily smveyed such *ctli- j 
lices as were iciuaekabh- fin capacioiifviiss anil \ 
grandeur, pjojeetial the i^ri Iwm of ^similar 
struetiires upon a inoie routined plan* Their, 
designs were frequently ranied to such ail 1 
excess in the execution, as to pass the limits 
of convenience and economy, r^ul give a loose 
to the sallies of Ostentation and extravagance j 
From this source was derived the just iudig-1 
nation with which Dpinosthcncs inveighed 
against thu degenerate Athenians, whose 
houses eclipsed tin* public buildings, and; 
werd-tustiiig monuments of vanity triumphant', 
over patriotism The strictures of Horace j 
flow in a*similar channel, and plainly indicate | 
that Ijie smite preposterous rage foi building ! 
prevailed among the Homault. Even if wej 
maVe allowiyii'e for the hypcrholiiuil flights of 
.the lyric muse, we must .still suppose tliat j 
vast and continued (lper.itions of architects. 

‘reeanied on lay land and water, “ since, i* 
few acres opfy wreredeft for the exert ise ot tin 
plough, and tbglish were sensibly of the eon-! 
traction of tlieir vlleinent” * » j 

The transitftwi from the ancients to the 


merely v isible in the environs of Dublin, or 
modems is eusyojid obviows It must be con- ] upon the shores of fork; i‘ is equally a cha- 
fessed, that, like seiVtle copyists, we have too j raci 


The adjacent villages in a short tune undergo 
a complete transformation, and hear no mute 
resemblance to their original state, than Phil¬ 
lis Ike nntk-ni.ud does to u l.ady Mayonss. 
The citizen who twenty years ago enjoyed at 
Ins eountiy seat pmcuir, undisturbed ictiie- 
nieat, and an extensive prospect, is now sur¬ 
rounded by a populous ncighhouihood The 
pmity of the air is sullied w ith smoke, and the 
pi aspect is cut oti liy the opposite houses. 
The rctncnicnt is iutcwnipted hy the London 
cries, and the voeiteratious yf the watchmen, 
I* the vicnnly of the ea|>it.il every* situation it 
propitious l(i the mason and the carpenter. 
Mansions daily arise upon the marshes of 
Lambeth, the roads of Kensington, and the 
hills of Hampstead. The chain of building* 
so closely unites the Gauntry with the town, 
thuPthc distinction is lost between f heapside 
and St. George’s Fields. This idea struck the 
mind of a child, who lives at C lupliam, with so 
muc h force 1 , tli.it lie observed, “ If they go on 
building at such a rate fc London will soon be 
next door to us ” • 

A strimg light is often thrown upon the 
milliners of a people hy their proveihial sav¬ 
ings. When ^ic Irish arc highly enraged, 
they ixprcss a w ish which is not tempered 
vv'itli iitueli of the milk of kindness, by saying, 
“ ^av the spirit of building come upon you.” 
If an li isbiiian be once possessed by this de¬ 
mon, it ^ difficult tosto|»bis progTes-.- through 
hru k aiid*min t ir, till he exchanges thesupci- 
i« tendance ol'.lns voikuieii for the eontine- 
•jeut ot a prison Rut this propensity is not 


closely followed the originals of our great 
nftsters, anil liav;c delineated their faults as 
w ell us their beauties The Amtagion of the 
tniilding-intlucuza was not peculiar to the 
Greeks and Koumns, but has extended its 
virulence to this country, where it rages with 


acterrstic of the sistoi kingdom, 

England ran furnish not a few instances of 
men of taste who lave sold the best oaks of 
their estates for sliding and girandoles; of 
fathers who have iVggared their families to 
enjoy the pleasure ot seeing green-houses and 
pinciies arise underVtheir inspection; and of 
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fox-hunters who have begun with a dog-ken- !| My cousin refited to a neighbouring cottage, 
lie], mid chided witli a d ..cl ling-house Fuiough The old house was pull.-d down,,and the brick- 
is every day done by the atuateiiis of Wyatt j makers began then oper.itin.is l' .lotInnately 
and Chambers,* to palliate the censure of j the wind happened to blow m sin h a dijec- 
ostentation ant\ ujelcvsiu ss that is lavishly t ion as to create much aunovinec with clouds 
thrown upon the King’s-house ut» iVincliester, of smoke f.om the kilns Whilst my cousin 
and the lladcliftc library at Oxford was half suffocated and li^lf buried in mlibish. 

My cousin, Obadiah Project, J'Isq formerly j Jfir Muximili in IJai Icy corn amUIiis lady came 
a respcctablly deputy oiMairringdiwi Ward i to pay a morning vistt Tliey cctci.d the 
Within, rctifed into the country, when he had cottng^ just at the moment when Mis I'roji < t 
readied Ins graud^diuiMcteiic, upon a small •wasVtftfin;t the boiler upon th>’ine, and lfcr 
estate W hile iv hied in tJwn, his favourite J husband was paring potatoes They ueie. 
hobby-horse, which was building, had liesBr ohli^i iPto peiform these olliees for (In ms. Ives, 
canned him farther than to change the situ- I because the onlv sen ant foi ( nh')m thiycoiihl 
atton of a door, or erecting a ehimney On! (judioom had been turned oil that mori.m,; 
settling in Ills new habitation, as lie was no for abusing earpriUrrs ami m.e.xns Mr 
apoi tsin.in, he found himself inclined to turn Maximilian hastily took liis-h.ne, and swore 
student. IT is genius le.l him to peruse books by Ins knighthood, ^ v' op . a , ,v l!,r ,'.jmvo *nu- 
of architecture. For two ycars'nothiiig pft a- 1 m the My (.anyi h id t .iVulab-d, 

sed linn so luurli us the The T.tuldn'^ Cumplnrt ^ that as he bin til bis own bruks foi home c.uv 
(linde, Campbell's Vitrui ins, and Sinullnjf Cieirs. ; sumpt.on, t^iey Mould not be suhjevt to ally tax. 
All these heated his imagination with tile Ai tMiseuuui nndieci'id him In foie the 
beauties of palaces, and delighted Ills eye yith , house was linndied, by hinting that lie hud ie 
the regularity of the orders, for whirli he felt tuned a heavy jhmi.iMv, which lie was obliged 
a vjigue and confused fondness He had, per- ; to pay* ^lc eon lined, lyiwever, to ki*C*JI up 
Imps, no more idea of the distinction between ] hh, spirit.., »by uiarl.mg the jii ogrfsv^ of lrs 
a cornice and a colonnade, than the monstrous , house, and (lie inipinvcnu id., aiotihd 1 ! 1\ it 

ciaws Ihihirkily, Sir Maximilianlilnleyrorn* farfioni \he Venetian dooi-V»i a horscpon.l, 
was Ins neighbour, who had lately erected a which llA genius of Pioje' f rid,need into a 
house upon the Italian plan. As my roiy-in cirmhu piece of water. He ieipiest.il his 
was laying out liis garden, he found that the friends to Suggest the most tasty 01 .iume,iK 
•oil was composed of a fine vein ot clay It j One pioposed a shepherd and sloping .ie-,* 
immediately struck him,* that bricks mjght be , ;i p, -desIBl in the middle Anotliei 

procured at a very cheap i ate. The force of j observed, that if Farmer lVaseod’a gander 
inclination, culnhincd with rivalship, and Vu- , could be placid :% it when company eaim, 
couraged by oppoitunity, is loo powerful for j they would giie Inin nAlit foi keeping a swan 
man to resist He therefore flew to tell his j A thud, w Bose notion of tilings was improved 
wife of the grand discovery, and inveighed with | by f.^ipunl visits ti#VaUA*iall, was sure tli it a 
much warmth against the Smallness of their tin cascade v mild look very pn tty by moon- 
parlour, the badness of the kitchen floor, and light Ibopet, iit>l Uknvg to take up yyith one 
the ruinous state of the garrets. She mildly ; good thing, \- i» u four were to be bad, res lived 
represented that they had no uymey to throw t u adoin bis water with them nil HcVmji 
away upon a new house, and that the old one | after lemoved mtji his new habit it ion, long 
might cheaply he put into repair. Her re- i before the walls were dry An*ague. and 


marks had just as much effect, as the advicsr* 
of the barber and the curate hail upon l5on 
Quixote The next day he pfayW (jcofl'ry 


fever vveie tlie coiiaApieyc of this rash steo * 
IIfc fever was prubaidy increased by Full's 
bill, to pay whit h he sold tli* giinfer part of . 


Gambado, by taking a ride to consult .\fr. PufI, ],is estate Dining his illness, lu*gradually 
the architect Mr. Puft was conlident that * avuokc to a seifsc of his late pnprudencc, re- 
thc old house must full down in a day or two,,, q UCS (y ( ] the forgivemss of Fishwife for not 
and proposed the following plan for anew one, listening to her advice, and begged me te ini- 
which exactly reflected my cousins ideas press bis dying injifliclioty;. indelibly on my 
T he rooms were to be all cubes. In front, a 1 memory, Nescr bu^A after you arc five and forty-, 
Venetian door, with a portico supported by | f iaiP fi , e years iniorrie ttt hand before you lay j 
brick pillars, with wooden japitals; and six , brick \ end always ^calculate the c tpence at double 
bow windows. A balcony yas proposed, but t ^ e es t t>na te. 

afterwards giveu up becaus 'j it was vulgar.-^- jl - « q 


s 
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ON GOOD travellers: 


“ The qfinvn Hoy, too tall for school, 

“ \l ilh travel finishes the l'ool.” 

« ()A\’S F\BUS 

We arc informed by l'lutarrh, that I^rcurgifs 
forbad the Spartans from visiting olhgr coun- 
Bi-s, from an apprehension that they vjouhl 
contract foreign manners, relax theft ri fid 
discipline, and grow fond of a form of govern¬ 
ment different liom their own. •Tins law vyas 
the result of the'inost judicious policy, as thi*J 
comparison made by a Spartan in the courSi 
of his travels would necessarily have produced 
disaffection to his country, and aversion to its 
establishments. It was {ligcfore the design 
ofthc rifl'd legislator to rontirn*>the prejudices 
of his subjects, and to cherish tliat intense 
flame of patriotism which afterwards blazed 
out in the most renowned exploits. 

So propitious is the British government to 
the rights of the people, so free is its consti¬ 
tution, and so mild ire its lawsf that the more 
intimate Vir ifcquaintancc with foreign Mates 
is, the more reassm we find to confirm our pre¬ 
dilection fyr the place of pur ?*ii th. pur legis¬ 
lature has no necessity, like that of lie Spartan 
‘republic, to secure 1 he obedience, of its sub¬ 
jects by milking ignorance an engine of state 
But although Fnglaud may ri^e superior in the 
comparison with foreign countries, it is much 
to be, w ished that its pre-^iiincuer was more 
frequently ascertained l»v cool heads and 
uuitiu’c understanding ; and tb it some check 
was given to the genera^ custom of sending 
yoflths abroad at too early an age Innumer¬ 
able instances could be adduced to prove, that, 
so far ilum any solid advantages being dciivcd 
fioip the practice, it is generally pregnant 
with great and incurable evils. As soon as 
hoys aie fmaueipateu troin school, or have 
kept a few terms tit tlnimniveisily, they are 
pent to rniuhlc nbouV the ('ontuient. The t- 
tie.il ami highly improper age of nineteen oi 
twenty, i% usually* ilestnud fur this pm pose 
Their curiosity is eager and ipuiscmnmute 
their passions V arm mid impctcotis ; tl* ir 
judgment nnl-clv beginning to dawn, and of 
comse iuadiquyte to th% just coinparisou be¬ 
tween wli.it they fiave leit at home, m d what 
they observe abroad it fc* vainly expected In, 
\heir parents, that the authoi ity of their tutor'- 

will re> train the sallies of tfkir sons, and .. 

fine the.r attention to proper objects of no 
prove.nent But grant mg every tutor to lie a 
AJ^ntor, every pupil is not a Tclcmaihus 


I T.he gaiety, the follies, and tly> voluptuousness 
[ of the (.!ont#i|eiit address themselves ill such 
! captivating forms to the inclinations of youth, 
that they soon become deaf to the calls of ad¬ 
monition. No longer ooufyied hjt the shackles 
of scholastic oi parental restraint* they lanjich 
out at oocceinto the wide ^tjAeaii of fashionable 
indulgence. Tin 4 onlf check which curbs the 
yCung gentleman with any force, is the father's 
threat, to wit hold the necessary remittuwees. 
The son, howeviV, expostulates with some 
plausibility, and represents that his style of 
living introduces him into the brilliant circles 
of the gay and great, among whom alone can 
beCjhtained the graces of polished behaviour, 
and the elegant attainments of genteel life. 
How much he has improved by such refined 
intercourse is evident on his return home. He 
ean^hoast of bavin* employed the most fushiou- 
able taylor at Paris, of intriguing with some 
celebrated Aludarfie, and appearing before the 
Lieutenant ilc Police fgr a drunken fray. He 
may, perhaps, more than once have lost his 
cnoney ;it•the Ambassador's card-parties, sup¬ 
ped in the stables at Chaiitilli, and been mtio- 
duced to the Grand Monaique, at Versailles. 
The acquisitions lie lias made arc such as must 
establish his character among those who have 
never travelled, as a yrtnovo and a bon t ii ant- 
By'great good fortune he may have (nought 
ovor a Paris «atch, a counterfeit Corregio, 
and a hogshead of genuine Champagne. But 
it is well if Ins mmd he not furnished with; 
tilings more useless than those wlueli lie has 
collected for his. pocket, his drawing-room, 
and hi‘«cellar. He has, pcihups, established 
a kind of (oinnfcreinl treaty with our polite 
neighbours, and has exchanged simplicity for 
artifice, candour for affectation, steadiness for 
^frivolity, and principle foi liheiti lisin. If lie 
bus continued hftig among the votaries of fa¬ 
shion, gall letry, and wit, lie must beat perfect 
Gr.im^sou* if fie return jiol to Ins iqitive coun¬ 
try in hianneis a monkey, m attainments a. 
sciolist, and in religion a sceptic 

From the e .pi dition of some travellers, we 
are not to conclude, that knowledge of the 
■’»ild may b" caught wflh a glance; or, in 
ofbci word-, th ;l they are geniuses who “ grasp 
a system ny intuition ” They might gain ax 
•uueh inform.dimt if they skimmed over the 
Continent woil a|ba!U;iii:. The various places 
they fly through lAipcan.ke the ahiftmgscenes 
of a pantomime, O .ich just catch the eye, and 
obliterate the laui^Jiiuju caseous of each other. 
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We are tolil of a noble Human,who could i%- | 
collect all the articles that had been purchased ‘ 
at au auction, and the names of the several 
buyers. The memory of our travellers ought 
to he of ^qnal capacity and retentiveness, con¬ 
sidering the sliott time they allow*themselves 
for the inspection of curiosities 

The fact is, these birds of passage consult 
more for theii^farne than flicir impiuvcment. ; 
To ride post fhrough Europe is, in their opi- : 
liion, an ntchievoimVt ofjio sijiall g^ory Like' 
Powel, the celebrated walker, their object is to 
go and leturn in the shortest tune possible, ft : 
is not easy to dcteimiue liovj they can more , 
profitably employ their whittling activity than 
by commencing jockies, expresses, or mail- 
coachmen. 

Ignorance of the modern languages, a^d 
particularly the French, is a inatci ial obstacle 
against an Englishman's reaping the dcsiicd ad- 
vantages from his travels It is a comiiwn eng- i 
tom to postpone any application to them until 
a few months before the grand tour is edm- 
menccd > The scholar w.inly opposes that his 
owis moderate diligence, and ins master’s com¬ 
pendious mode of tcaciiiifg, u ill work wonders, 
bv making him, a complete linguist ^ Fmm * j 
slight knowledge of the customary forms of 
address, and a few detached words, the French 
language is supposed to be very easy No al¬ 
lowance is made for the variety of the irregular 
verbs, the nice combination of particles, the 
peculiar turn of fashionable phrases, and ttye 
propriety of pronunciation. The great defici¬ 
encies ill all these particulars are abundantly 
apparent as soon as Mihnd Anplois lands on the 
other side of the channel After venturing to 
tell his fi lends, to whom he has .etters of re- I 
commendation, that he is im ishetl to see them, I 
liis conversation is at au end. ,His confiacted , 
brow, faltering tongue, and embarrassed air, I 
discover that he labours with iiitoas which he 


wants words to express. Even the most just 
remarks, the most brilliant conceptions of wit. 
are smothered in their birth To such a dis¬ 
tressing ease, the ohseivatnm of Horace vfill 
not apply— • 

“ Verbaque prons<tm ran i:n.i naira scquenlur " 

• If he fan arrive after mm h st.finrncring and 
hesitation at the anangt nient of a sentence, it 
^hounds with such hlmnhrs and Anglicisms;^* 
iequ!r« all the politeness even ojja Frenchman 
to excuse. Frequent ntlempfs will, without 
uonltf, produqp tlueiicj, and constant care will 
^ccnrc cnriertn, ss; but the intsfortune is, tha# 
the yoiifg ti.iveller is employed by words, 
when his mind on ;Lt tithe engaged with filings. 
It is not li '.s uiisens<>nabh- than ridiculous, fljat 
he should lie pciphaciog himself with the dis¬ 
tinction between */\nimc sai y and snuc femme, 
c • 

when lie ought to he examining the amphi- 

thealre at N«nc>, 01 the canal at Languedoc 
Ignorance of the languages, is a great inducc- 
meii 1 to the English to associate together when 
abroad The nwsfortuiic of this practice is, 
that thty spcyl then ti«>je in poisoning each 
other!* mind# with prejudices ng.iiinf foreign - 
ers, of whom tiicy know litrL- fioin jicrsnu.nl 
experience, andiof whom tliey have not llic. 
laudable ^inbifiun sit knowing mole Their 
more active employments consist in such «li-> 
version as tfiev have transplanted from home. 
They game, play at cricket, amj ride races. 
The Frenchman tp-ins a contemptuous smile at 
these exhibitions ; and shrewdly rein irks, that 
! Monsieur John Bn ft travels moie to divert him 
I than to improve himself Rather than give 
occasion fo'f this i idiculc, Our young gentle- 
j men had better reuiUin a? home, upon tljpir 
j paternal estates, and rolled their knowledge 
I of other countries from Hi i/rloiie's Truer,•Moore's 
Travels , or Keaislcy's Guides. Q. 


w 

BARBIT0;‘0?, TIIE GlI^ST OF CUENCA. 

~K SPANISH TALE. 


Under the reign of Philip, the Second, in | 
the environs of Cuenca, in New Castile, on 
the banks of the river Xticar, dwelt a rich hi- ; 
dalgo, named Don Lopez. He possessed a > 
good hsnrt, a good constitution, a good table, ; 
numerous friends, and was fn every respect a ■ 
happv man. He went regularly to church, j 
feared the Inquisition, honoured the king, and 
was, in short, evAy thing that a Spaniard 


ought to be for his salvation, his credit/and 

his repose. • * ' 

# Each day did Doji Lopez bless his fortunate 
destiny :—“ What have I done (said he), that. 
Heaven should ovijrwlirlm me with its gifts ? I 
have the honour of belonging to the first na¬ 
tion in the universe; I have shared in its 
glory; I have fought under the standard of 
the great commander, and l have seen, at Pa- 
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via, Francis the inst taken pr'soner In my i 
pnvatc ounccrfis 1 have nothing to wish for . 
iny wife isvntuous ami sedate, my tastes are 
hei's, wlmn she speaks, she utleis my exact , 
■rntnnentsf ami 1 men souk limes think that I 
she clothes them in prettiu language than 1 | 
should have done; %lie oven -pales Hie the. 
trouble ni seoTdiiig our servants, who, 1 musk 
own, often desuve it. Our only cause foi 
g*ief is not havin ' any children; hul in tins 
life wc must rigJgf: <mi -elves to some (Amble 
or other 1 h.v. -uinc lelal.ons tovvlioin I am 
ten del ly attached, who u t m n ni]i attachiipuit, 
and ft lends \i ho irtv el leave me • t hey ui e a hu ge j 
family win) smionud nm voluriturily # toi my 
happiness and their owif; they love me ; they 
ant people of good sense : 1 know not how it 
is, but they are always of my opinion; forvvliy 
shonld they desfeud to Hatteiy^ 1 iyve them [ 
a dinner, it is u - ue; but is u dinuir worth 1 
purchasin' > Dors nut one of nip guests, the 
reverend father It'll ieio, say, that " nnv wW« 
but little " Tins woil!i> pi mr of tlrn order of 
St. Jerome, in etiVel, was •■ouAinmilly icpeat- 
ing this adage ; yet l«e particularly distitgiiish- 
cil the^iut^ otK iienea, and the nine of Ba- 
ihijor, and nevej, jnislook the wine of Biscay 
for that of i.a‘Mancha llo^ I .opr/, m the 
midst o" Ins happen ss, had one oauji of vc\- 
VIion ; hr would have wished to proiuie fur 
those hv whom he was smioui ded some mw 
unexpected gdra.-urc, wiiiili might augment 
and enliven the sum of emtlfly felicity which 
lie believed they slimed with him. After hav¬ 
ing loin* mcihtated, ^e ar length conceived a 
plan id' giving himself and others the pleasiuc 
of a very novel, very extraordinary?magical, 
aiufcvcry unexpected surprise. [Ir resolved to 
disappear ; and in a very serious munmr too, 
as thosh do w ho depart this ^ift-, and arc bu- 
riet^ He enjoyed the change which m six 
mouths he should behold niothe rouiitenanei s 
of his vlea| tVii iuls, and kind relatives IV hat 
a sweet, happy, vinespeifed, agreeable tfansi- 
tion, from thrdecjdsl grief to the most lively 
joy. Would they txpenencc, when he should 
fall aniid*.f them «us if from the rhim’.s, and 
they would hc(r linn say . “ Dr^upyoui tiais, 
heie 1 am >” ‘ • ‘ 

I suspect Vkoni whence he deiived the idea 
of his plan. Not long before, Charles the Fifth 
had caused hiiusdtf JVi he pompously interred 
in his convent of KstremgKura, and this luFi 1 
bet poor Lopez's head tr^work. A new proof 
of the ciieumspeetion which princes ought to 
maintain in the examples which they hold 
forth to public notice. * 

Only one week intervened between the con¬ 
ception and the Execution of his project « 


JJon Lopez first confided his intentions to a 
faithful seivant, and afterwards pretended to 
he taken very ill, sml became progressively 
woi.se and worse. All the physicians of Cuene 
ra were of opinion that he,w oulcl not recover, 
as he refiis(*K for a very good raison, fo allow 
himself to he hit <j, which Jour of then had 
ordued as a preliminary preset iption, accord¬ 
ing to the pructic»*flf the faciiltpfuf Madrid. 

At length, weaned with his obstinacy, tjiey 
abandoned him, and dcclaprl him a dead man. 
His servant, the'only prison lie now allowed 
tifap proaeli him, hastily formed a lesemblance 
of his innsler with elotli, shilled with str&w ; 
w hile Don Lopez *made his escape by a bapk 
staircase, and galloppt d away towards Cadiz, 
whi le lie [imposed to embark for the Low 
Countrics: while Pedriilo announced his de- 

A 7 

cease to Ills wM’e and trie ids, who were all too 
inurli grieved to look at his corpse, and soon 
he was t iu(ericd with great pomp in the prin¬ 
cipal chu ch of" Cuenca 

All the bells in Cuenca weto in motion ; sur¬ 
rounded by piiests, and followed by numerous 
mourueis, the false Don Lopez was earned to 
the rathediid, whirl* was hung with black; 
the five aisles, and all the -cnall eliapels, were 
lllumimiled The leveiend father Ignacio dr- 
iiveitd with great unpl.,\;i- the funeral scr¬ 
im*'!, am! the choristers sang the tie jnot'u nil if 
with such compass of voice, and displayed so 
much science, that the unpiession they gave 
to thctcoi'.gregatioii iA not yet forgotten. 

Meanwhile Don Lopez arrived, without any 
accident, ill the Low Count 1 lfs, and resolved 
to enter the army, to amuse himself during 
the period he proposed being absent He 
found himself just in tjme to gain the battle of 
St Qiimtui, audHo lose the little finger of ins 
left hand. Thi| eireuinstance was even men¬ 
tioned in the newspapers of those times, hut 
under the name of Don Victorio, as it will 
ji,easily lie conceived, that Don Lopez wished to 
rema.nhiifoi'wito, His faithful servant Pctirillo 
sovii joined him, and gave him the account of 
his funeral, hnt fearful of deterring {inn from 
tils pA^ect, he concealed a pm t ‘of (he grief 
vvhieh his friends and relatives felt at Ins loss. 
Fednllojhowi ver, did not hide from his master, 
tli.d when leaving the house, on a plausible 
pretext, of all those to whom he hade adieu, 
the one lie had the most dilliculty to make le- 
iriain at Cuenra, was JJailnto. Barhito was a 
dog from the Pyrenees, as handsome, as brave, 
as strong as faiUlfu!, and whom Lopez had 
hi ought up front a puppy. Our traveller felt 
extremely gratofity to liis dear Bui Into for the 
attachment he had shew n; as Pediillo informed 
him, that since nis disap r pcai'ance the poor 
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^wifiit of a widow, she must y»w resume t^at 
of a wife; but she was so worthy a womnn, 
and so much attached to her husband, that she 
’♦as only vexed ftr a few hours, and afterwards 
thought of notMn^but the happiness she ex¬ 
perienced in seeing him again. •* 

Don Lopez’s wife was tl\c only person who 
• followed the example of Barliito. The two 
nephews,wiortjjad iuheriteflliis fortune, would 
not*acknowledge him; amt would only own 
that lie bore somH^faiut rcscmhlfnce to the 
defunct. The reverend lather, Ignacio, endea¬ 
voured to excuse himself, on the plea of lin¬ 
ing preached his funeral sermon. Don I.opez 
recovered no part of his possessions; as, inde¬ 
pendent of the trouble which a retrograde step 
must have uci asioiied, the corrcgidor of Cu¬ 
enca, the royal assembly of Yalentia, and the 
eluiaeeiyof Cmiailii, could not be founil^to 
hav <’ cried in their decision. 

Hut the little secretary, who supported his 
.hook in protecting Don Lopez, had a sisfer 


mo 

whb was first Wailing-maid to the King’s mis¬ 
tress, Donna Clara do Mcndoci*, w ham at that 
time Titian was painting in the ehararter of 
Venus; and the waiting-maid introduced the 
worthy Lopez and his dog to the celehiatcd 
beauty, 

T he first* art of ben evidence eei t.iinly cam* 
6'om a vvomnn Donna Clara wilt inly espoused 
the hidalgo’s cause, and made the most of Ihm 
, adventures, when she related then to ^he 
Kingf from Bnrhito down to # the little finger 
I which he had lost. She would see nothing hut 
his piisforluye anil his goodness; but his ma¬ 
jesty regarded the services ofin brave Kpnniaill, 
■*nd gii^vc. him a pension from h.s private 
pwsc Don I.opez |tur^iased the little secre¬ 
tary’s book, ami wrote the above relation to 
warn those who may wish to adopt a similar 
whim, to he rnrifful to make themselves recog¬ 
nized by their*fatourite dog, * 

E. R. 


.ON KNOTTING* 


Sonf. years ago this art was quite the 
rage all over England, ugtong women and i hil- 
ilrcn of all ranks and ages. At that tftne 
almost,every female might be seen, ft out little 
M iss up to her grandmother, dressed out with 
her knotting-hag, affectedly busy with her 
shuttle, and with great importance doing little 
frr nothing. Young raw amns, and old withered 
ones, were all in motion, with numberless 
gestures, grimaces, and turns*of the head and 
eyes, as if in a general ronv ills ion. Wherever 
ladies went, they carried their bags and imple¬ 
ments with them, and thus brought their plays- 11 
things into company. ’ . 

As it may probably come into fashion agftin, 
the followup substancqof a papVr,iwhiehVas 
■ published in Ireland, on the subject, /hay not 
prove uncntcrtaiumg to our fair readers. 

Sirenua nos exercet inertia. 

lion. lib. i. ep. 11 . 

“ Laborious idleness our time employs.” 

In the first place, knotting is to be admired 
for its innocent simplicity, ait is pure nature, 
a little, and but a little impiovcd by art. We 
may observe that one of the first efforts to¬ 
wards action in the infant stale, is that of 
tying knots ou little thready, and bits of pack¬ 


thread. These knots are, hv the help of ma- 
tiirer reason, oi^y more regnlarlt and closely 
arranged, and the shuttle is introduced to give 
a tardily of excretion ; hut the sameness of 
idea, ami strict unity of design, are. still pre¬ 
set veil, amj form a striking instance of true 
taste in an age whey fal^ refinement too ge¬ 
nerally prevails. * 

In the next place, it may be demonstrated 
that it is a profitable species of industry. A 
young lady, who is very expert at her slipttlr, 
took a yard of thread, and sat down to joint 
it, chatting tp me at the same twig, so as to 
preserve a middle late of velocity It was 
finished in ten minutes, /hid produced u quar¬ 
ter of a yard of knotting; so»that in an hour, 
one yard and a half may ie easify manufac¬ 
tured. , ,-t 

Now, supposing a lady, 01 / a moderate ave¬ 
rage, to work only six hours outxlf the twenty- 
four, there will be a produce of nine. yar3s per 
day. Out of tlie days <?f tile year we shall de¬ 
duct the Sn inlays\wd holidays, so as to make 
the even number of three hundred remain, 
which will produce two thousand seven hun¬ 
dred yards of kuotting; and at the rate of a 
penny per yard, will amount to the sum mf 
eleven pounds five shillings per annum. 

S* « 
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Then to examine the pr-r contra, a qnar^r 
of an ounce of common thread, of five shil- ’ 
lings a pound, was measured, which ran to ; 
seventy yards, so that tin: pound contained ' 
four thousand four hundn d and eighty. Tsov,, | 
in order to Uuot this thread, it must he don-1 
bled; therefore the two thousand qeven hum! 
dred yards of knotting, finished in the year, 
must consume twenty-one thousand sit hun-^ 
dred yards of thread, which, acrordingfo the ' 
aboAe proportion, will lie something less (Wan j 
five pounds, ninth cost about one pound four ! 
shillings and two pener, leaving to the fair j 
manufacturer, a net profit of ten founds 8nd '• 
almost eleven-pence sterling, for the work uf| 
the year, or ralhei of only eighteen •hfindrcJ* 
hours. • * 1 

Some persons have hern puzzled to conceive 
what hreomes of the east quantity of this com¬ 
modity wliifh is made; tin supposing only ten 
thousand of the fur s'"; to he employed no¬ 
rm ding to the does and hours ulff.vc stall d, 
they would nmnuf.icture twenty-seven millions 
of yards annually; so that after ornam* oting 
all the toilets, quilts, and euflains, fits d. s 
trimming and festooning those malar gnA i nt * 
which ufe Ifiddcfl, a vast redundancy mu .I '.lill 
he left, suflinent fc) font) a large exj^nt li.n'c 
to the West Imlfa islands, Aal llu^hal.inee 
will be turned in our favour; ami evwivgeu- 
tll-man may be provided with bis vyin out of 
the industry of his wife and daughtcis. 

But the cinttjiiihtance that eyanns me most, 
in this invention, is ito elegance. I cannot hut 
think that shit ts and smocks are rather unlit 
for any lady of dclicacy,to lftndle. As to mil¬ 
linery jnatters, they are to be had from the 
shops at not above four t^ncs the price they 
could bo made for at*liome; and it is a stiong 
proof of humanity to avoid,interfering with 
those w Ifti have no othc r mean% of getting then 
breud f Indeed all kinds of needle-wotk, like 
’poring over books, help to cloze the spii,ts, 
and ruin tljosc fine eyes which jvere formed 
for nobler purposes. (, • 

As to knitting stAkings, I presume that is 
quite out of thf question. When a young 
Queen of Jy^ain wn%goiug home after her nup¬ 
tials, she passed through a littlj town famous 
for making stoclfings. A deputation from fhe 
poor. people*immediately waited on her, to 
beseech her acceptance some of their finest 
manufacture; buff tlfe Duke of Alva, who 
escorted her, turned then»*from her present 
ift a rage. “ Know," says be, “ base peasants, 
that a Queen of Spain has nd legs." 

All raillery aside, 1 can see more art in this 
fashion than men are gencraAy awaic of. Be¬ 


sides displaying the roundness of the. arm, the 
wliSeness of the band, and the lustre of the 
diamond ring, it may be often brought-to act 
in concert with the eyes, audfgive additional 
foice to their expression. The shuttle is an 
ea<y-llowiitg 4 qJ)jccl, to vvhicli tne eye l*ay re¬ 
move with propriety and grace, and helps to 
give an air of naturfc to those quick transitions 
and subtle glances fthich shoot lijfc lightening 
to the lieait A look thrown *<lpwnward on 
the knot, bag all the bewitching cfleet of ge¬ 
nuine modesty, and file fery eye-lid may do 
execution Kicetly rising again, attended 
with n smile, it poms a volley of charm? on 
• the lovei ; and even a pretty struggle with 
some inequality in the tin cad, may express 
that alluring kind of l.iaUiUtiou w Inch has no 
small cflcct on our nii<ir(ou:il.ihle natures.— 
Tt>* use of tli^ ‘■buttle is, in short, more pow¬ 
erful and saiions than o.uihnt of the fan. 

It takes away the an of still life, which is apt 
to utlcufi a si ate of fni in.il inaction, and brings 
into play those inmuuciahlc little graces, 
uliiA, without some degree of gentle motion, 
must lir totally concealed * 

But 1 must r.-qmst iny fair lenders to fib- 
sene, that all the eH'cits of this graceful 
itfiur.t mcid aic hist by its being too constantly 
ixh'luti’d t’cnclopr's widi a as not mote end¬ 
less than the iml-mtiy of some of our ladies; 
so flint without rising in the night to undo 
then woik, they may safely promise a disa¬ 
greeable lover to be kind when they have 
finadiofi their knotting. An insipid sameness 
must ever displease, and too yager and imlis- 
riiniinuting a passion for every little fashion- 
aide invention, conveys no favourable idea of 
the understanding 

Few persons kyow liViw to dispose of their 
hands; ,and if they are laid one over the other, 
in an uwkward lAanuer, it gives an air of stiff¬ 
ness to the whole figure, and puts one in mind 
of the pers off ages in old family pictures, 
*■ pressed out in eoniral hats, rufi's, and furlie- 
lqws. This is fa-evented hy knotting, which 
ta’^s away that formality so destructive to all 
grace. I t.w cfe to he wjshed, sonie^ainusement 
could b® contrived, of the same kind, for gen- . 
; tlcmen, who.arc equally at a Iobs in this parti¬ 
cular—Netting, for instance 

It is not every woman who can knot, that is 
qualified to wield the shuttle. An expression 
of sentiment can only arise from an iuforined 
mind; and the same slight movements, which 
are capable of displaying grace, are equally 
adapted to betray inanity. An improved un¬ 
derstanding, and cultivated taste, will inspire 
the whole form, give a dignity to trifles, amt 



oit, bell’s court and 

t animal had^ remained statiqjiary beside ^he 
clothes of his master. Don Lopez promised 
that on his return his dog should be fed on 
rabbits and parfiulges, and that on the 28 th of 
Augus£, the <1>; *o: which he hud shewn so 
affecting a mark of bis rcmembraMe, he should 
have an olla poditda for himself. 

Those w ho se v e under the standard of !\fars 
run more tli;V on • risk £fi>n Lopez was made 
a iti'isoner, liy a kni-lit ivoni Lower Brittany, 
who conducted . a his castfb, whore he 
kept him in close confinement until the war 
was at an end, which did not happen till afti r 
the expiration of two tedious years. During 
the whole of this time Don Lopez did not hear* 
a word of what was going forward in Jsew 
Castile, and could only see from his prison 
the tops of thechimnies of Qiiimper-CoreiUhi 
In this interval, a few cvehts had occur¬ 
red at Cuenca. The grief which every one 
had felt at the death of Don Lopeij was too 
violent to be of long duration. The worthy 
Castilian, it must lie observed, was pnvlcnce 
itself,juud to be rertain of finding his house 
exactly as^ie had left it, had taken the pie- 
cautiou of bequeathing all he possessed to his 
wife Douna JJeaft'ice. She was, as we have al¬ 
ready said, a virtuous, careful, orderly wonnhi, 
who had not even deranged a chair out of the 
place which it had held for fifteen years., 

The will was found in the deceased’s secre¬ 
taire 5 but bis beloved nephews, who had 
reckoned upon inheriting the foiluii£of their 
uncle, disputed the validity of the bequest. 
A lawyer discovered that a comma was inserted 
where there should have been a full stop, aud 
a particle where a conjunction ought to have 
been placed. The affair was brought before 
the corregidor, and from flic corregidor to the 
oydor of the royal andieiMse of Valentin, and 
from these it was handed to the oydor of the 
chancery of Grenada; who, cm account of the 
comma, gave it iu favour of the nephews. a 
Thus the affair was settled, and the nephews 
took immediate possession of Don Lopes’s for¬ 
tune. The house, with a very slender pittance, 
was all that remained to Donna Bq^Aicc; but 
as her tastes were simple, and her wants small, 
as her work-bag remained m the same place, 
her provision of chocolate in the same cup¬ 
board, aud her parrot's cage in the same corner, 
she was only grieved because the loss of her 
suit made her remember that of her husband* 
This news, however, wps the theme of con¬ 
versation in all the surrounding provinces. 
Don Lopez, once more free, and disgusted 
with his project, returned to his home with at 
least as much speed as he had left it. At an 
inn at Saragots^ he was- informed of what had 
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happened; he was rather astonished, but ho 
had no doubt that his appearance would giy* 
much more astonishment to his nephews, and 
re-establish every thing in its usual ijrder. 
Instead of a splendid feast, which lie had in¬ 
tended to have caused to be prepared previous 
to Ins appearance, in,the invest of which 
,he pi.ipusi-d to haA’e fallen vis if from tho 
clouds, and to have spread universal joy, ha 
li'i.stify ran home to inform his wife that all 
tluttjhad happened was a joke, which he °had 
not intended should have lasted so long. 

|le precipitately entered, and found Donna 
Beatrice seated in the same, ai m-chair, on fha 
.,saine side, and employed at the same work, 
ujways slime ornament for our lady of Cuenca, 
lie rustled in with all the impatience of an af¬ 
fectionate hushuiijjL Donna Beatrice was’, per¬ 
haps, thinking*of him, but,she did not expect 
to sec him,''and had no sooner Jicheld him, 
Ilian, making the sign of the cross, she fell 
upon her knees bcfoie the image of St Janies 
of GoApost! Ho • “ Oh! my beloved husband,” 
she cxclaimeij, “ do not hint me, you know I 
i ne\py vexed you.” Don Lopez would have ap- 
prpaclied Jiei, liut she continued hiding her 
fare with her hands “Oh/llsly Virgin! da 
not toiPrii mu, my dear lfb-jbnnd; return, re¬ 
turn :°if your sout nerds something, l promise 
to have two masses said for its repose ; depart, 
depart, >beseech you, or you will make’me 
expire with fear.” 

The good hidalgo seeing tliat his wife took 
him for a ghost, and was too much terrified to 
hearken to hii*\ knew not whether to laugh 
or cry ; hut to restore her the sooner to her 
senses, he determined to run to the rtmveiit of 
St Jerome, and l Visit the reverend father Ig- 
m.cio. He found the prior employed A copy¬ 
ing for the hofy week a sermon written by a 
missionary of Gallicia, which he intended to 
apply to his own use; it ran on the® appear¬ 
ance which evil spirits may assume in or¬ 
der to te'fupt the daughters o^the lord, and,, 
was to be preached iu ,all the nunneries of Ciu- 
I'cnca, winch amounted to six. Scarcely had 
Don I opez entered, and* opened his lips to 
make himself known to his old fsieud, than tjie 
monk, whbwas wrapped in his subject, and 
whose mind was not the most,resolute, looked 
at him with a countenance expressive of the 
utmost dftunay. <T);e ppor unfortunate ghost, 
in lie-pair at t,lie state of terror in which he 
had left bis v ife, and not b ss astonished at the 
stupefaction <>f Igeacio, pulled him rudely by 
the sleeve Tli- roused the f;t piior, as if he 
bad awakened from his nap after a good din¬ 
ner ; and divided betwixt the fear of the devil, 
whom he hud been attacking in his sermon, 

Ss 
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anil lilt* figure of Don Lopez, which the devil 
alone could have assumed, he hastily fled 
(lnoiigli the doot- which had remained open, 
and without looking once behind him, left the 
Held tt) Don Lopez, or rather, as he imagined, 
to an « vil spirit. 

Don Lopez now left the convent, and re¬ 
paired to the house ofliisjicphews. lie first ' 
gained ncciss to the youngest, whom he esked 1 
whether lie did not recognise him? The filing 
man t who did not believe in ghosts, hurst iqjo , 
a loud laugh. “ J'hank God r ’ said Dnn*l.«- ■ 
pez, “ I have at length found a reasonable 
being.” lie then began to enter kilo an <*<- ; 
plufinlioii with his dear nephew, and to relate j 
how his wife and the 
wh.it lie was not: he aifsund him lie wa5 

’ t 

no spirit, hut leal flesh and blood, and liis { 
loving uncle, the good liididgo Lopez, who ; 
■till had a partu ullr nflcction foj him; arid ! 
concluded by asking for his fortune, which 
they had taken possession of a great deal too : 
cooil. The young man, who was a gay saty- \ 
rieal Andalusian, lauglied still louder, and 1 
raid: “Go your way, good man, you have 
been wept for ” * , • 

Don Lvpcr, ut«tlicse words, got iltto a great 
passion, w hiefi it wgs very natural foi^a man 
to do who w as realty what he saii^ and yet w as 
ticated as an* impostor, Tlie noise di**w the 
attention of the elder brother, who soon made 
his appearance. But our poor Casfilian did 
not meet witli t a more favourable reception 
from him ; his threats and entreaties were all 
equally u.seli ss. Soon they were surrounded 
by the servants, and many ofifchc neighbours; 
one said that it could not he Don Lopez, the 
hidulgo, Vor he had been at his funeral; an¬ 
other, t that father Igifocio find preached the 
fuucral sermon ; and a third, that he had car¬ 
ried a taprg in the procession. A^Il agreed that 
the unknown bore some small resemblance to 
Don l.oVoz, hut Hint that inadr a liiiu the more 
to be feared. A little man, in a blaclj coat, ju- 
• dicioiisly obselved, that it ^ould he right to 
secure his person, and h* take him before the 
Corrcgldor. This advice was approved of by* 
every body, but more # particularly by the ne- 
jfoews. The? were proceeding to put it in ex¬ 
ecution, notw ithsltyiding the very natural fury* 1 
of our poor hidalgo, when four atguazils cii- 
terod and seized him in the name »of the holy 
Inquisition, and forrorl him* not without some 
resistance, to accompany thep* to this very re¬ 
spirable tribunal. # 

We shall not give a detailed recount of the 
examination of Don Lopez, nor the .torture 
which was inflicted on him, inVrder to make 


him, and to what order and class it belonged. 
Tluf good hidulgo*displayed great fortitude for 
the three first glasses of water which he was 
. compelled to swallow ; but wh*n they extend¬ 
ed him on a table, and fixed an enormous full' 
nel to his lipj^ to double or \reble the fiftal be¬ 
verage, Ins courage forsook him, and he would 


have declared himself a dev if of any class they 
had pleased, if a lippl noise had^jot suddenly 
arisen, which made the dismal voplt re-echo, 
and arrested the attention of the executioners. 

I'lie sound of Astolpho^ horn, or that of 
the^ilimpets of Israel when tiny enliseil the 
dow nfnll of the walls of Jei ieho, could onhthe 
nonpareil willi the voices a thousand times ie- 
pnur had taken Jikn for prated, which awakened all the echoes of this 

. 1 1 — 1 .* r dread abode '1 lie familiars fell on their knees, 

thinking that the day of judgment was come » 
poos*Don Lope/ raised himself up; the pen 
diopped from the hand of the sieretary, anil 
the inquisitor giew pale, ft was lUrhito, the • 
fail]st'uI, die fm mus Barhito. lie had traced 
Ills masters footsteps, liist to the convent of 
St Jerome, and from tlienee to tin* Inquisition; 

| the judots through feai, and the dogs if (he 
j 1 , prisou through fi icudshiji, had allowed him to 
j 1 enter. The impatient, furious animal, seemed 
to^isk for h^. master, and no sooifei- peieeiied 
him, than lie threw every thing down that im¬ 
peded his progress, leaped on the table, licked 
his fate and hands, and then crouched at bis 
feet. Woe to those who would have dared tw 
molest him! 

Emdiitft in an instaint changed the fate of 
Don i^opez. The most he eou^l before have 
lio]icd, would have been imprisonment tor life, 
after bat mg figured at an unto da fe ; but tlie 
dog’s testimony was a flash of light which in¬ 
stantly convinced ^ie srt-retary. lie was a 
little wise r tnan, who was at that time publish¬ 
ing a dissertation ifo the souls of beasts Bar- 
bito had just arrived in time to confirm his 
system ; lie demonstrated to the inquisitor, 
tlscj the testimony of a dog would never be 
doubted in any comitry. II hat also assisted 
to extftilpate Don Lopez from the imputation 
of being ade\il hi disguise, was, that ( thc little 
man haif fcrceived that he did not smitell of 
sylphur, as wap the case with those who usu¬ 
ally passed through lus hands. 

*Barbito and his master were immediately 
conducted by the secretary to Donna Beatrice. 
This good lady could scarcely support the 
|*united emotions of fear and conjugal affection 
which assailed her ;t but tlie hidalgo could not 
help perceiving that his arrival had somewhat 
disturbed her. We have already observed, that 
site was very methodical; for two years site 


hint confess what devil had taken possession ofjj had been accustomed to the gjirb and deport- 
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Qualities by winch it is supported. Every 
woman Is formed for dominion, and to suTnnit 
to it, is the pride and happiness of man. Not 
•the ungeneroHs dominion of the shrew, but 
that gentle, yqt unlimited influence over the 
atTcetfoiis, njisiii" from thcV» numberless, 
nameless, and lipw itching poueis. Tliesonre 
by no means peculiar to vice; she serins rather 
to have stolen them tVoias’iituc, when m a tit 
rennssnvss; for, to give poignancy to her 
joys, she is obliged to hide hrr*>u n features' 
and assume the air, tfle language, .rid the in¬ 
viting ii Inrt.tncc of her iiv.il Man lovi^not 
vife ; lie only seeks Ins own happiness ; and, 
£om an honest inctiuctnV grutitudi. icpay# 
it, wherever found, with alii etion and Icudci- 
iiess Would virtue only display the banner 
of pleasure, the whole male woild wuuld go 
•vei to hc« party. • •* 

But custom denies the ladies this scene of 
•obseivation, they can only res rl to their own 
imaginations. We feel, but we ca mot drs<*ribe 
the poweis by which they subdue, captivate, 
and eomniand Tliejf are too sulitile to In* 
clothed in winds, and pass directly to the 
heai t, too*iapid t veil •for observation. They 
•perate hkespell'^oi (harms, and mi set lie most 
lmaceountalTle, as well as the mutt delight Ail 
sympathies which the human fi.uiieean terl 
The prettiest all'gory in the world i| that 
•f the Girdle of Venus, wlneh may he exhibit¬ 
ed under tlie single appellation of good- 
liumour This is uudosibtcdly the ground, hut 
the embroidering is thus beautifully attempt! d 
by lUnner, »:.• ml her by Pope, though I fould 
wish he had not omitted the untile nan (soft 
hisses), of Tasso, for they seem to be essen¬ 
tially necessity. 

“ In this was every art, and .every charm. 
To win the wisest, and tl#s coldest warm; 

“ Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay desire, 

“ The kind deceit, the still-rcriving tire; 

“ Persuasive speech, and more persuasjje 
sigh?, . 

“ Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes.” 

I wmik^recornmendthe wholb p^ssapje, which 
is bofh amusing and instructive, to tin* perusal 
of my fair married readers. reposing only, 
that instead of' occasional ly hoi rowing this 
bewitching ornament from Venus, they shoufd 
wrest it from her mi their property, and wear it 
by night as well as by day. 

‘ I never kuew a lady without a competent 
share of pride or ambition! Two noble quali¬ 
ties, if they were called in from trifling pur¬ 
suits, and em(> oyed on the valuable purposes 
of nature. Pride would then blush at being 
excelled by the lowest of the sex in that art 
which does honour to vv4man, and indeed to 


human nature, the art of pleasing; and ambition 
would reject every degree of dominion inferior 
to that unbounded one, winch the exertion of 
this art must necessarily confer 

It s far from tuy intention to insist on the 
trite, and, 1 hope, needless topics of neatness 
and good temper. '1 lu;ie is but little merit in 
, not being a lei ina 'init, or a^-bittcru Soine- 
I thiusj more Ilian negative, is acquired. Alan 
is anPauiri.d w iU» inuit ifaiiuus uppt (itcs ; it is 
a tiqble point game 1 to command < sir.an* but 
| it i' paying Inni much too iifgli a i niiipliiiient, 
to tie.it linn .u a In mg eonsisf mg only ol spirit, 
or capable of su; sisitng jncicly on spuUual 
^ food 1 he sei -1 -, i lie p.:> s'o,.,, t he mi.ag ua- 
Von, elte'jii.i lli i< sb.e F* erv ait of ele¬ 
gance, cvcrv pov.ir of eiidem nrsit, should 
thi“k'< foie c'"i t^o .vi,h .'■( iiV'iic Niftlmijj 
should he del nted t> .'hag ^h,.t leads to huppi- 
l nrss, lior should ndimi ,s ol auSU'lity he m- 
1 dnlged u||der the s-peei..n i. line of delicacy. 
IM.image would then get i ,d of the dull idea 
which tuslom too fiei'u* uli, ,v> ios.es to it, and 
1 appeal m tlu^mi dm, t.nm of a pi i feet nutou 
,of tl|e se\i «, umU.i Cu' pioteellon of all laws, 
noj only f.yivaultual Coml'oil a,id gti|yioit, hut 
also for the full and free eii)i>,fiieut of every 
raptun'whielytheii naturespic foimrd to give 
and receive. * • 

I la g le avc to rail upon the ladies to do 
themselves due honour, and assert their rank 
in the creation. They are inti listed with the 
happiness of*the world, aui? the stores of 
i pleasure are in their hands .Man is Known 
! dependent on thfi homily, and implores their 
^ kindness as the gielt palliative of pain, the 
I reward Jfcr all the toils, the yl-mgci s' and the 
vicissitudes of lju# V*heu he has ienounced 
ail other sources of joy but one, it were cruel, 
ungenerous, anti uujii.t to make liiiy a loser by 
lus virtue. *Am.-lst the hurry of aitifieial 
plciisuirs, let not nature be overlooked, nor 
her gentle dietat's disregarded, hut let it he 
thp pndn* auil happiness of c^ery married , 
woman to make hA* hi^buud a virtuous volup* 
Auary. 

We shall now, in order t(f giv^au example of 
the good effects which Atend tli* observation 
pf the foiegoing maxims, iifseit a true story 
of an mutable and iespecially pair, as com¬ 
municated by an old gentleman, who was well 
acquainted'with b#tli,thqparties. 

“ Old as I am/for ladies’ love unfit, 

“ The powc^ofAieauty I remember yet.’* 

UKYUL.V. 

Even at my time of life,'it refreshes the 
imagination and diffuses a kind of vernal 
cheerfulness over every idea. Its efHcacy is 
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indeed so irresistible, that women have, in my 
opinion, most of*tlie moral, and mueli of the 
natural evil of the fvorld to account for. The 
potenoy of their influence may prevent the 
oae, and disasm the other of its sting. Ilow 
superstition could he so stupid as to attribute- 
witchcraft to old hags, hardjy human, is amaz¬ 
ing ; but it is no*more than a natural trqjh to 
say, that every amiable woman is a sorceress; 
fascination is in her eye, magic in her smile, 
and a legion of j^ttle demons in her todcli. 
When virtue deigns to assume the enchanted 
wand, the arts of Circe are revcised ;«inun stands 
froth the brute into his proper nature, and 
rises into refinement and bliss. t « 

• • 
A CONNUBIALSTORY. 

t 

2Vec minor est virtu *, ijuam yu.cA ?paitu tueri-, 
Can h inert ittic , hoc t lit art is ojjus. 

* ovm. 

“ The glory’s more to lerep than wiifthr prize, 
“ Chance may do one, in t’other merit lies. 

SirEdwardO.tlicson of an English Baronet, 
at the age of eighteen, ^succeeded J.o theftitle 
and fortune of hifc father : lie tluittafttercd into 
the fashionable world with cveiy advantage 
His estate was a clear iuiool. a yiqir, his eonsli- 
tntion excelletit, and his pcr&on hanUso,pie. A 
liberal education had alforded him a large 
■hare of knowledge, and his wliongun'ilei stand¬ 
ing had made if all his own. His principles, 
well turned by uatuic, had been'formed by the 
strictest rules of honour and virtue. Add to 
all these, the attractions of fine sweetest tem¬ 
per, great vivacity, ami a line address, and you 
have a sketch of Sir Edward's pieturE 

Nothing conhl hid (Hirer for happiness than 
such an outset. Great were the expectations 
of his friqnds. But I, who fcije.w hint best, 
could perceive, through all las excellences a 
weak pSrt, which made me fear Ipr him. Joined 
to a general social difertion, and an uncommon 
• tenderness of heart, he possessed a sensibility 
<?f female charms which carried him almost to 
enthusiasm. It was easy to foresee the roclf 
on which this haTii^ of mind, aided by the 
^gour of a *gen^il constitution, would inevi¬ 
tably hurry a yoyng man of ,hfs fank and 
fortune; and I«/dearly saw that, with a firm¬ 
ness tlAt no violence could shake, a judgment 
not to be deceived^ awl Chlorals w hich the 
world’s riches could not vitiaf?, my friend was 
doiynfd to be tbe dupe, the absolute slave of 
female dominion. • 

I met him in London, after his return from 
the tour of Europe. He came* back enriched 
with every valuable acquirement, and his solid 
understanding polished iuto genuine elegance. 


! But«tlic pleasure#of our interview wqp not a 

1 little abated on my finding that he had brought 
over with him-a lady,withwhoiujiehnd formed 
a connexion in Paiis and from whom 1 saw 
hut little prospect of liis ever being lel^ascd. 
Mademoiselle*Duval had every gift of nature 
and art that was necessary fortsuch a conquest. 

' Besides a considerable share of w ell-iuiprovcd 
good sense, she lud fcreut swcctnerfS of temper, 
und an unaffected desire to please. * To a vefy 
beautiful perfon was abided-ft perfect skill in 
all the arts of dceoiatiou. She had a tender- 
lies# of aspect and maimer very difficult to be 
jesisted, and a modest elegance of adchess, 
•which flattered his delicacy, and threw a veil 
over the very nature of vice. 

In her fetters I found him, nor could any 
influence of mine, nor indeed any human 
means, but her fiwu mercenary mind have ever 
wet him free. Some time after my return to 
the couatcy, I learned that her repeated infideli¬ 
ties liad al last broken his chain. I thought 
this a*good time to reinyiietrate, hut hi fore iny 
letter renelied him^liix unruly leading passion 
had resumed its way, anil thrown hign into the 
bondage of aeelebiatcd Italian Opera singer, 
more notorious for her addi’ess yian for her 
cliarnis, hut*whose great proficiency in artifice 
promised to be more dangerous than even the 
beauty of La Duval. 

Bat I must introduce my heroine to you. 
Eliza's family and fortune were good Her 
person extremely fine'/ and her face, though 
far from regular, the most attractive that I 
ever saw. Besides the most even and whitest 
teeth, and pouting lips, “ like the ruby inse- 
bud moist w ith morning dew,” about which 
ten thousand graces rewiled, she had a pair 
of the most charming blue eyes, full of the 
bewitching softness peculiar to that colour. 
Her spirits were excellent; her temper sweet; 
and, added to *very polite accomplishment, 
s\»e possessed a good understanding, and an 
affectionate heart.(Such n young woman could 
not fail of having admirers. Sim hadjmdeed-, 
before the age oft t.. enty, declined several offeis, 
which, rtirfhe language o‘f the world, were cx- 
tj-no rd in ar i 1 y ad van tageo us. 

She came with her family to pass a few of 
tW winter months in town, where it was my 
fortune frequently to cseort her to the theatre. 
One night, to my great surpiise, Sir Edward 
entered the box, just arrived from his country- 
seat. We met wildi mutual pleasure; hut I 
soon perceived his attention stealing from ine 
to another object. Eliza struck him; and I 
fancied l could see in her eves she was equally 
smitten. The next morning disclosed.liis in¬ 
tentions- I opposed tiem strongly, and pictured 
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communicate meaning even to the tinkers' 
ends. These maxima are ]fcirticnlarly recom¬ 
mended to the younger part of the sex. Wliilc 
. they labour loynu ieli the rui Inin am! the toilet, 
the mmd ougli^ not, surely, to ictuain unfur¬ 
nished. They slfbuId consider^ that all their 


future vine in life depends on the due appli¬ 
cation of their jmsnrt hunts; amt always 
remember, that ittuervn, w ho was the in- 
ventresi ot the shuttle, was also the goddess of 
wisdom. * 


ON ANdER. 


* Axfirn. is accompanied by the most ab-w 
*.urd, as well us the most injurious conse¬ 
quents s, of all the passions. Among fools it 
is contagious, and often seizes 0:1 ti whole : 
company infected hy a single patient. What 
iniheeditv 1 There is a beautiful and apt alle¬ 
gory in tin Veisi.m language, n h nh exhibits 
tins passion in a v cry contemptuous light 
—'“ A shallow puddle, and not the. Sea, is 
tmu'.shd by the falling of y. pebble.” 

• I atti iljute all the happiness of my life to the' 
instruction of this allegorical adage In tin 
very extensive fravels, I was often the object 
of tut get, fiom my ignorance of particular cus¬ 
toms in patticular countries. This anger of 
strangt is 1 studied to soothe, and not *> irri¬ 
tate; and I saw as much folly iuappropriating 
tins moral disorder, as 1 should in givtug my¬ 
self a head-ache because my companies had 
got one. 

“ I • 

J5( fore 1 began my travels, I was of a very 
irutuhk- disposition; hat, after a very short 
pc-iiod, I had found so much opposition to my 
will, and so much often re to my feelings, in the 
censure and curiosity of strange nations, that 
I at length acipiiml a temperance of toleration 
which taught me to pity, anil not to resent the 
passions of others; and wltea to on angry or 
illiberal observation 1 reply with complaint 
language, it is but marking my own superiority 
of moral temperament, and showing thjt*I am 
not to be infested with moral* as with physical 
coutagufh. A philosopher may^ latch the 
small-pox from a conversant; but if he catches 
his passions, he must be a foot. 

This invaluable maxim of avoiding rndtal 
contagion, by behaving politely to the vulgar* 
complaisantly to the angry, humbly to the 
proud, and wisely to the foolish, has conducted 
me over all the world, through the constant 
shock of customs, tempers, and opinions, 
without a single personal quarrel y and I have 


often met with European travellers, in tins 

V.istem part.-, of lift: world, who, in a few days* 

joui ney, had met w it li more disasters of quarrel 

;i m a single hour than I had done ill thirty 

! years travel * * 

| * % 

How otlen does the ignorance <flT this maxim, 
i in manning the temper, cause the misery of 
I human life 1 How many unhappy v ictipis of 
i the passion of uugir would he lelievcd by at¬ 
tending to the Persian adage! 

Mih.it valuable friendships are often dis¬ 
solved l>y»a reciprocal, or cipilagioiv anger, in 
the mteichange of a IVv unmeaning "Words! 
What fling a,yd sacred coiintxioim arc dissolved 
between respectJlilc masters ifml worthy ser¬ 
vants, hy a hasty expression ! What inter¬ 
ruption? to social intercom so, among neigh¬ 
bours, arc caused by the ^ontagiou of ill- 
humour! • 

I have always observed, in company, that a 
soft and southing reply, made to au angry ob¬ 
servation, h is carried in it such inllueiitial 
rcnroofjtliat the angry person has been abashed 
and consternated wit# ovcrtvhclniing^shame, 
while the complacent and mild conversant, 
became the idol of every 'nan’s esteem. 

The piaeticcof the foregoing maxim intro¬ 
duced me to tjjfie great secret of hiimtfn happi¬ 
ness, which was the independence of self on 
the viee and ignorance of its ofcn species, ft 
attacheil myself to yo nation, that I inii^ht 
' follow liberty, peace, security, and pleasure, 
wherever they appeared. And. I gave my ap¬ 
plause, my support, am? residence to Er.glaftd, 
because^it? laws preserved ,tnose blessings. 

The preceding dissertation is taken from 
one of the works Sf » well known traveller, who 
has visited all, ^Jurope, and several parts of 
Asia, Africa, and America. With some modi¬ 
fications, thi) maxims it contains appear 
worthy of attention. , 
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THE CESTUS; OR, GIRDLE OF VENL'S. 


—— Fas eat el ab hosle diari. 

• # ovm. 

{< Nor not’d we blush from even a foe te leSen. ’ 

* 

'J'Hr interests of socit ty have been eoy- 
shhia'ity injured V' fin lu'nidiciniis conduct of 
■nine of our inoi .il wnfeii They h ive hud down 
uutny general positions of sight mid w ron£, 
witncot any pieri-tb disci limitation of their 
boniid.iritc, and giren authoritative pjavcpts 
tm iiMiUuuconduct, withoufsri(licit utly attend* 
ing to,human uutnic. In attempting to le¬ 
nitive, the disease, iiisti ad of ti y^i g the lenient 
a.t> of i in-’, they Have tieqiiei.tly^niade slioil 
wtirk, .tiitl du-et ll> prc-rrihcd amputation 

In one -.uipoit .it nist.iiife, this ♦nor lias 
pa. tienim ly nj ptai.d The fair m \ai e foimed 
with a jniijie'• it_\ to dies;! and elegance, to 
gaiety, ten -.11 less, and love Th$i dis|iosition 
Is tin a- eh oat W i let if, aid i, givr nlji. m loftlu 
best pnrpci .eo 14 is the soiin-e ofafl tiuir fti- 
il inner, and of the ^highest j«*y« which man 
ran taste. T in* Ittllc excesses %f .t me ur,- 
douwtdly foifth s, but the aunt of i|t is a 
capital uup.-yli etion. Yet, e’thei tioin spleen, 
apathy, or aH'eetation, those giaveeen m,l ave 
hlhomed to destroy it m the gross, and have 
employed foi that pm pose all the solemnity of 
tcuining, and the smallness of ridicule. F.veiy 
instance of attention to jicr^innl attraetmns, 
and the "fciinute, but powerful articles of de¬ 
coration, huve been coma i ruled as unpardon¬ 
able Vjiutty and folly® The tender iiisinua- 
tions, and cvrpiisite blandishments of love, are, 
according to them, no better titan indelicacy 
•or immodesty. Nature, in short, is shown as 
entirely wrong, and her finest endowments are 
set at variance with virtue and goor^.sense. 

‘ These documents have bepn particularly in¬ 
jurious to the man ied stl.te. Women huve been 
led by them into f-jlc ideas of themselves, as 
well as of the olher f scx, and have been dis¬ 
couraged from tli£ use* of those eii^ugiug cpin- 
lities which sccoro. the willing faptp-e in his' 
chains, and fioitt,exerting those little tender¬ 
nesses without which no veal happiness can be 
found. It is much rfisiiV lV> despise than to 
practise, so that lessons liketl(ysc have flattered 
at <|nec their indolence aiyl their ambition. 
Desirous of being thought oliulc the common 
chaiacter of the sex, superior to trifles, levity, 
aud weakness, and relh.cd infh sentimental 
purity, they hare been too easily argued into ,s 


contempt of^fimsr powerful attractions vgliieli 
have still tiie most iKificult and essential part 
•of tin ir tusk to perfrjrm / 

Yet the f„cts of which they most,corn plain, 
should, one ^ mild imagine, show them theiv 
mistake. I mi an the liiuiy distances of supe¬ 
rior^ nay, unhoniided dominion possessed by 
those females who associate with our sex wit’i- 
*ut the sanction of dlie law. Hut from a par- 
'*tiahty too ratio.il, (hough they see and fed 
Ihccfleels, they cannot divine the cause Con- 
vmced that they themselves are light, they 
iool^fnr it in tip* dcpi.ivity of man’s disposi- 
< ion, mnl think lie is managed by ui ts w Inch 
he out of the province of modesty; that lie 
sees a pmitiar charms in vice, and is governed 
not so in tie Ii by the unman as the v union. 

Cotfld they lipt persoeally ohseive the cou- 
duet of these then formidable iiva!s,°they 
vionlil sunn lie umlcecmd Weie lh*’> to look 

t J 

behind the ciiitain, (lie, would see eveiy thing 
ellydid hv ,the most natural meieiis, without 
the aid of any magic, hut that winch the sex 
in general possesses. Tiny would hi astouish- 
j *u to* trod that all these mighty powers lie 
j within their own reach, and tlifit the whole 
j scent tonsils in the proper use of those ipia- 
i lilh s<-which they hail ttnow'ii aside as useless, 

J nr eolith iniicil as nnpi opor The natureof mao 
1 would he fairly laid open to theii view, and 
they would leui n to touch the springs by which 
he actuated. Their knowledge would be 
fouluted on expevipient,* and could, with a 
slight variation, be adapted to the amiable 
purposes of virtue* 

Net nes of ibis kind would show them woman 
in her natural %tatc of superiority; and an 
uitutzing one it is! Without strength, property, 
or dominion, they* are all laid at her feet. 
Weak) tender, and timid, she moves fleets and 
' armies with p nod. Independent of ail laws, 
she rules* *.ver the makers of those laws. • Her 
influence is al I ^self-centered, and she has only 
to call it judiciously into action. She stands 
tttc most einiucut instance in nature, of a 
gentle force setting a mighty body in motion. 
She_ is a combination of mechanic power* 
beyond any of Archimedes, and can move the 
world by a hair, vtithout stirring out of her 
bed-chamber. "• 

This is the universal prerogative of the sex, 
and only mofe conspicuous in one part of it, 
because necessity forces • into action those 
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him tq himself with frie ldiy-scverity; Uht hr 
pleaded so well, and so forcibly urged that 
t hotU his iof^-ination and lus happiness de¬ 
pended on Eliza, that 1 was obliged to submit 
I carried b's rtir usage, and at tlic same time 
honestly irdfibited bis character? The mother 
hesitated ; El'.r,? was rcfuTcd to for a decisive 
answer. Mitht'ue niosf^modest candour she 
declared that she s tv/ some strong marks of 
constancy m I he poi trait, on which she would 
venture to rely, »nd.wa<* willing to run the 
link. They weie in.ulied soon after, and jeut 
tq reside at his seat. 

A perverse turn in my own affairs, caused 
me, about this time to go abroad. The pain 
of a ten years’ absence was however a good 
deal lessened by the regular aceounts 1 re¬ 
ceived of my amiable friends'hfing completely 
happy. As soon as I returned to London, 
•hearing they were in the country, 1 set out 
thither immediately. * • 

I got there the second day about three, and 
was shown into a parlour, where I found my 
fair fiTend at w ork, her elih st girl la nding to 
h(V, and two sweet lit|lc boys playing on the 
carpet. Our first salutes v/cie scarcely over, 
when Sir Edward flew into the room, and luiag 
upon iiiy neck. Words were not necessary to 
tell me their mutual happiness. 1 have seldom 
felt more joy. Dinner was served, and, the 
fust burry of spirits subsiding, my attention | 
was attracted by Eliza., Ladies may luugb, and; 
perhaps not bcl leveling when 1 say, lliaf t'ntugb ! 
the dhy was o/remcly wet, and no prospect of 
any company, she came down veiy elegantly 
dressed. The whole had an unstudied air, yet | 
I could see that the minutest ai ticlc v.as care-' 
fully ndjustid ; I wns*p rliaulavly struck with 
the beautifu' decorntm s of her head, And, when 
she drew oti' her gloves, w itliti pair of diamond 
bracelets, which he had lately presented to 
her. Love had diffused an exquisite tenderness 
over her features; and an habitual wish iff 
pleasing, animated by sueei *s, had so point'd 
every charm, that though she had bee./fre¬ 
quently a igothcr, she w as a mu£h finer woman 
than wMien I last saw her. My splits wore 
raised; I shared sineuely in tlujir happiness i| 
The piano-porte succeeded our lea, and ll 
found her improved into a capital performer. 

The enraptured lpisbaud gazed like a lover; 
his enamoured regards ran over her various 
charms; her bright eyes beaming sensibility ; 
her lips breathing sweets, and emit ting the 
most melodious tones; her snow-white taper¬ 
ing fingers rapidly flying over the keys of the 
instrument, through all the complicated mazes 
of the most brilliant execution, and her tempt¬ 
ing bosom swellingwith expression. I am sixty- 
Xo. XX f. Vol. III. 


I five, yet f found it convenient to turn my at¬ 
tention for a while towards some ln c toi ii rl_ 
pictures which were neai me 1 ".hod tay 
worthy friends seemed to have Uen Atari i -,l 
but ten days instead of as iiKmy yearn. 1 
withdrew before simper 

A month's stay m this delightful ictr at 
gav<l me hourly occasions to admire her. 
•foiled to a steady uniformity of pm pose, s'.r, 
cyutrived to throw such an am ifu.g vaii»i\ in 
hei^ dress, her manner, tin- disposal of our 
hours, ami all her little sell ernes of ani'ise- 
liR'nt, that inconstancy itself would ljuve. 
doaled on her Uy ala ay 5 turning the bright 
side iff domestic life to her bus uml, sheav.iu!- 
ed dwelling on tlu: dark one. A chccifnl 
alacrity in her ece.noiiiy made it pi ir<>pti!il« 
only by the cllprts ; mol though they liv. d io- 
markahly v|rll, she had Nearly Jiqu ldutrd a 
debt of six thous.mil pome's, iurmredhy Ilia 
former luSiscrclions, hef-ue he could coueeivit 
it possible. Indeed 1 wondered nut at lr* 
being happy 11c possessed all that La Duval, 
or the Italufti singer rould give, and much 
!*nioi<^; lie laid afTeetuAi pure and nnalloy.il; 
wifti a woitliy heart besides, Rvbpli Keilher of 
them lijil to bestow. * 

The^inoruiflg rame aw ay, meeting her 
alone lit the garden, l could not avoid paying 
her some well-deserved eoinplmu nts on Her 
conduct. “ I know', my dear Sir," said Ahe, 

“ you were iuqiain for me, lnilj with vanity I 
say it, I found the tusk full ns easy as 1 had 
imagined. My husband has too many virtues 
to he lost. Ile toty. ^liking to my pcison ; all 
the rest ^depended upon myself. 1 nesolvcd 
that my appearing* should no’he impaired by 
iny o.m fault; my temper 1 could truAt to; 
aud l felt a lively nffectimi, which L hoped, 
would supply Rhe place of hetti r ahiJitii s, and* 
dictate as 1 proceeded, the means of making 
him happy. Tb please and he pleased are, in 
reality, the* mutual cause and effect of each 
other; so that mylaboiir is a round of plea-* 
syre. The business or*my toilet, being ha¬ 
bitual, is easy, nay, agreetdile I regard my 
glass as a friend who dr.ilji givi s ny new hinl'% 
for pleasing,the man I love. * To you, Sir, f 
w*ill own, that l love him, in*'he full extent of 
the word, with the ardour whifj* he dencrws ; 

*u ith the ardour wh^cli he requifs. Iiad lie 
met with only the col3 return of esteem, Sir 
*Edward would luAi been f.u from happy. 

“ Happiness likr. nuiic," continued slfc, 

: “would he mo A; geueial, would women but 
■ observe two maxims. One is, n. ver to at- 
! tempt an opposition to nature, hut gently to 
lead it right by fluttering the ruling propeusjiv, 
i The other, never to contemn small nutlet (..at 
1 Tt 
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trifle*, for fly them only call our purpose lie i IwieU single toueir is ton line to province a 
< /'i'eeteil Tliere" is no such thing asati.il’. j visible ellVct, yit, fiom their frequency, the 
jUmutenesses form the in 'gazine of female ! por 1 ait soon begin* to open ti^the view, and ( 
powi Cnniiuhiiil delight i;, accomplished ! shows hovvju(hc|vHifci> and happily the pencil 
soiiRwli.it liHe a dotted nn.iinhirc pit lure | was applit «1 ”* 


. AN ACCOUNT OF THOMAS WILLEMS MALKIN, 

• • n n 

A uiiin or i:\tiiAOiiUiNVKY attaixmi:nh, \viioi,/\tu.vi)IU) at iiacKM-V, 

im a.ui.uk at he agi:«of si\*vlaus and mite not. i ns. 


Till, hare ln.s.t'o:! oftVdc: ■ 111 of so you" j, tl 
persyu wi.uhl, i>: an onlir irv c a .e, lie det med 
Millicu ot, hut w e e.uuiol p.ftforer a riiuuu- 
stauc c w’le.i h Nina «y at tests tliUfnttenlion of 
tin inm.il.si, anil Ihe sy nip.ilhy of Hie pliii.rn- 
throp.st, w ilhont ob*civim> how suddenly and 


! Put the most -.0 *<f feature m his elnrae* 
i ter was astn o ,.ii m mt "e< t, nu.1 rapidity of 
j i oi^ireheiisidii o.i al> si hi.. Is, md pemhoit of 
'tflo-c towhithliis stiii'v, y.ere nuinediatrly 
jih.icf d, whirl, .ncn. -.mg with hi.-, growth,. 
| scepicd khely ill I'l.inhuod to lone, placed nunc 


u 'e.yprctei'iy the h.ight.’st piospeets vaii-.ii j \i ,thin his iea. !i th.l'i usually falls to the lot of 
v.hieh it. lie id on the p’s-rui ions tenure ot I h.inAnil, to ' r i ' p at I! e muled, in ti is mail.- 
hiiinaii h,e, lm.ii in !»ri-;ht and^n-onii t he , aide uiauncr, tfl< jo'ul and the hiillimt; for 
daw a of iat‘lh-( t, how wer eiicur.r^gi'ig tKv up-* j the pone, s of hi-, me -m. v i.< p! ,i ir^ s, it Vi tht.se 
pearanor, (Hi'eoi jroreal st.ihility Wi' h lesjsei t j ofh.snnihr t 1 am. lea ,g v at ion; md the 

to tlfe uii-'ui.inion fluid whose early late we i ejier.a ter of he. in' id may' ho 4'ompii/ed 111 
hu'T to I,intent, Hie extent ofl^s atlni'imcids ! ihiseiew hut 1 ..mpiehe..s,ir words, that lie 
in.iy' excite Tmrpuse, ami possibly yi some 1 , t nies. 1 ned «h i.-.trh li 1 ! iiiee seen done 
iDtt.ds doalit Vet we have well-autheiitieat- j 1 V.H u may not he 11 u.deiesimg to p.nlieu- 
rd accounts of jmeiuh oiolieieney ; .imhiiihc 1 l n i/e the pc. mi!, id his £11011 lift at w hieli the 
pre'eiit inataiiRe there are liian^ and ino-t 1 <■- | l.-u.hiig hail-, itfl < h i.utei lust presi uteil 
spectablc u din s ,e . to nth st, that amiable dis- tl.woM.t\cs to oh a i ■, at 100 lie v. is fundi, ir 

posit thus .i.ul Mipeiioi tale.its wise m\ei n dly th<> alphabet Ion.; h, f 11 e he cmild sp» ak, 

unhid m amove thstim'ui-rfy’d muiuus thin as (xhibdcd 0.1 10,1 itei s, i practice aer, je.di- 
111 thf* subject of thi.-. biographical sketch cions, because r cry 1 tieing to ehihl.rn, and 
His l*uo -. bilge* of the Ihighsh lan^u ige was I as e\pies.>ed in I'.'.o; s. to .-licli, fi uni seeing 
eoiivl and copioul; and Ins expussion, them constantly a!»<ill Win, he shewedau e.u ly 

whether in speaking or u riling, 1 email. \hje .is paitialily At the age of three yi am, on lus 

. well for feililily as lection. Jn the Lsh.i he hiitliday, he wiotc hi 1 , fu’nl Ut’.ertohi* mother; 

had proctcdcd so far as to lead yritli rase the and though u rout.inn d nothing l>nt sl»»it tx- 

Uiore popular parts of t’lceio’* works He had pn as 1011s of .iftei t;on, he soon ullciv. arils Ire- 

made some y \ogress m Pieneh; £ind was so to write in a style and 011 subjects to which 

^.thorough a profit lent iiipgeograpliy, as'not | childhood iu geu4a.1l is a total strnugcr , and 
only to he nblc, whenaqucstioned, to pnrticu- th 1*practice of writing his sentiments on all 
larize the situutiqp of the principal countings, subjects, he ptrsiaeaed m v. uh a coiitnunilly 
cities, rivers; &,<■ In^t to draw maps from rue- iurreafrijj^ expansion add iiu;naiviWut, hotli 

Snorv, witfi a c ruartness and aceuiaey yvliieh as to inat'er and ltiamui, y. liich we regret 

could scarcely be credited hr.( lry t Hiosc who that our lnni'ts will not allow us to authenti- 
arc in posses^ium of the specimens. Without Kaite fly spieiiueni. At the lime of which we 
any {fl’of.sslonal assistance, he had acquired aie speaking, (three yeais old,) he could not 

considerable e\ccut*on*lu\ltc art of drawing; only read and spell with unfading accuracy, 

and some of his copic* fr'o|% Raphael's headsf 1 hut knew the. Creek characters, and would 
though wanting the precision of the academy | have uttempted^the language, had not thu 
studeuts, evineeii a fellow-keeling with the I caution oflus parents, in this instance, dis- 
style and sentiment of the originals, which j couraged the foi-waidm ss of his iucliiiatiou. 
iH'emed likely,had hr®pursueik it, to have rank- | When lie was five, he had made considerable 
ed him with the more eminent professors of j advances in Latin, as well as in all the other 
the art. i studies, which he pursued r j successively for 
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nearly two years longer. His study of Latin, 
in particular, was far reinoi<?l from that me¬ 
chanical routine by which scholars of more 
advanced age %oo frequently proccid His 
comparison of,the idiom and construction 
with tTiose of,his 'ow n and tlufc^’rcnch lan¬ 
guage, his acuteness in tracing the etymology, 
and detecting the component parts of words, 
limiting them through Ruglish and Ficnch, 
nwj inquiring!; the forms they assumed in tircck 
and Italian, with which he was •acquainted, 
proved him to have pos^ssed a mind peculiar¬ 
ly calculate! for philological inquires, j^jor | 
washlns attention coiitined to words; lie inner : 
passed over any passage, lln’sty It* or subject of f 
which was obscure or ditlicult, without such | 
an explanation as satisfied Ins doubts • nor 
•lid lie ever siifi'ci errors of the press, even the 
trilling om s of punctuation, to* escape, wWi- 
out detect iug and correct ing them with a pencil | 
lie kept for the purpose. ISotwitlv tamling , 
those studious incim.itioiis, lie was a eluldfofi 
manly corporeal structure, of unusual liudyiess ! 
and aetnity lie was hy no means grave in 
his disposition, txcept in (lie'pnisuit of know¬ 
ledge, from Vhicli, howler, at to c sports were 
tm ctssful ill det njiing him; hut the l ane of 
all improvement, hoi In of mind and body, in* 
thdenee, and the habit of lounging, uoic to¬ 
tally excluded from the catalogue of his pha¬ 
lli res. 

But ns mere description, unassisted by anec¬ 
dote, seldom conveys a Iptlj and uccuiate idea i 
of character, it will not, we hope, lie tfmu^lit 
impcrtjuent to (neiiliou an obseiv.itmu or two, 
which may serve to illustrate the turn of his 
mind On bring tola by a lady that she would 
send for him the follow mg day, when lie should 
draw as much as he plfased,*he said, “ I wish 
to-morrow would come directly.” Afleiwshoit 
pause, he added, “ Where can to-morrow lie 
now 5 it must he soffawhere ; for every thing 
is in some place.” After a little further in¬ 
flection, he said, “ Perhaps to-morrow is i /* 
the sun” On meeting v illi the follow i eg 
aphorism*; “ Learning is not so ninth estc< itied 
by wise mei^, as it is (Jcspiscd fiy tool.,," he 
• kaiil, “"l think the poison who wiote*lViat sen¬ 
tence was himself very foolish; firwisi men 
esteem learning as much as possible, and fools 
cannot despise it more ” 

But the most singular instance in winch lie 
displayed teitihty of imagination, undid With 
the power of making every thing he met with 
in books and conversation nis own, was his 
invention of an imaginary country, called 
Allestone, of which he cousideied himself as 
king. It resembled Utopia, though he had 
never heard of tljat celebrated political ro¬ 


mance Of this couuti i lie wrote the history, 
and drew a most curious and ingenious map, 
giving names of his own invention to the prin¬ 
cipal cities, uvns, mountains, fkc.j ayd ?* 
learning was always the object of his loginst 
respect, he endow id it most litierally. with 
unners.ties, to winch h.^ appended professor* 
by name, vdh iiuiiA-rous sf;.l*iti s and regula¬ 
tions Moth would have ivfleetid no disgrace 
on grftit r foiiudi rs 

! Viy though iii the progress of Ids shortlife 
lie was continually employed ifl laying up store* 
of knowledge, appmently for pm poses which, 
the ciml famed, win* mver to be fulfilled, 
^sis last illness, whi'h lie suppotled with a 
ptjtien^c* and fortitude almost nm vimpled, 
amply elioerd that he knew how to :p- 
ply the tr< iisnrcs ,he had inquiied to* the 
solace and is Ik l»of his own ciiud, under cir- 
••tiinstaoees Af liial and suffeiiug* lie fre 
queiitly lien tided the tedious hours of a sick¬ 
bed with the i ccollect urns of what he had lead, 
seen, dr done, in the days of lie.ill li; and little 
|| points of intcre; t or mformation, which might 
have l^een supposed to Imvc made a transient 
impression, it(ie :.s imu*h n.inu.t to his iniiot 
as when they fust engaged Ris «llt cut 10^1— 
When a !»!iAu was .niali.dAu h:s slom.’i h, la*. 
ohseive<4> that, froe* the .,i juara^ee of it, he 
supposut it emrispoiide.i v. ilb what he liud 
seen enlleiWa cataplasm ; and one day, when ito 
was at the worst, liedesiicd to know the mean¬ 
ing of the plinnc, “ a still-boriiVliild,” w Inch 
lie had once seen in an iusniptiou on a ^nmb- 
| stone, though he sii.il the inscripl mu itself wa* 
too poor to be woif® remembering. He often 
talked of Ijie pciiod ofbis recoveiy, but* never 
with impatience, jnd l^e tmimpli of mind 
over body continued so complete to tbe*last, 
that h" looked i*ith mtiust aiul ]>l< asitre at 
Ills dis-ietid uifcp.s within In,If an 1 our of hi* * 
dissolution Without entciv.ig with mtneers- 
sai y minuteness Into the ii -.lure of bis disnnlt r, 
it will be interesting to parents n» general to 
be infonned, that il^afiordcd no lonfirn.ation • 
of,the oiinnii.'ii idea, tlijt early ex line. Kill of 
1 intellect is unfivouiahle to the continuance of 
, life. In consequence of tlr renin gallic fouu,* 
j of^bis bead, islucli had bt.n fnmli admired, 
|cgp. ci.diy hy a.H-strt, some doubts bad le i n 
*ug i< sted, to it .uli r it ib ‘-iialJlc to ha^e Hie 
{had as v.ell as the byily examined, l-'iom the, 
^isultof this invistigal on it aiqwned, that 
the hrni! was nuut*a!l\ large, and in the most 
perfect anil healthy Md.’, and tin re was quite 
than ordinary probability from the vigour of 
his constitution^ and lh“ well-propm tinned 
formation of his body, of iiarriving at man¬ 
hood, hut for one of those aecidmU in thu 
Tt j 
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■jstrm, t» which the old and young, the 
healthy and infirm, are equally exposed. 

His illness lasted from the first to the thirty- 
fnof July; a period which, uuder such, 
*cvcre*hutTci ings, none hut a naturally strong 
pat rent could Tiavc reached. On the morning 
of the thirty-first, his medical friends, Dr. 
J.istcrand Mr. T'uiilmiii, *iw him, and con¬ 
versed with him, a4 he w ith them, after *tlieir! 
usual manner; and though they hud given 1 
litth*or no encouragement for many days, they , 
did not, on their hist visit, (such was the col¬ 
lected state of his mind, and strength of his 
spirits) apprehend his dissolutioif^to be so 
near. Soon after eleven o’clock lie appeared 
much exhausted; hi* breathing beta*# very 
difficult; his voice, which through his illness 
hud blTii stiong and clear, began to falter— 
Still, however, be was firm and composed, 
without the (Slightest appearance* of dissatis¬ 
faction or alarm ; he talked at intervals with 
the most perfect consistency, with His accus¬ 
tomed powers, and usual kindness for those 
about him, till he could no longer utter a 
sound. In a few minutes after He bad ceased 


to articulate, and a little before twelve o’clock, 
he sunk without % struggle or a grown, ex¬ 
citing more admiration under circumstances 
from which human nature is aflpt to revolt, « 
than when in the full career of yiental and bo¬ 
dily improvement. * , 

Thus ends this short history of a child, 
whose mind, though his years were few, 
deemed to have armed at maturity. Hia 
powers of understanding, of memory, of ima¬ 
gination, wev$ all remaikable, and the reason¬ 
ableness of liia mind wds such, that he alwaya 
yielded his own to the wishes of his friends, as 
much from conviction as compliance. Kis 
^dispositions were as* generous and amiable as 
his talents were brilliant and univeisal; and 
there ran be little doubt, that in after-life, 
whether he had devoted the powers of his 
mi«tXto the fiui* arts, to belles-lettres, or to 
the severer studies, his success would have 
been pre-eminent, and would have placi d him 
in the estimation of the wise, whatever might 
be hig external condition, high in the cata¬ 
logue of worthy aud useful members of so¬ 
ciety. * 


FAMILIAR LECTURES ON USEFUL SCIENCES. 


ON MAGNETISM. 


A sip Nr. the varioufc powera applied by our 
wise Creator to effect his purposes, none ex¬ 
cite moie- astonishment than {host of Mag¬ 
netism^ w hich like all the others are known 
only by their effects—effects useful, peculiar, 
wonderful! 

The nutural magnet is % solid mineral sub¬ 
stance, of a dark grayish colour, and of a 
compact aud weighty nature. It is found ifi 
different sujls and |itnations, but chiefly in 
iron mines, and possesses the powers of attrae- 
•iion and directions The artificial iqagnet is ti 
piece of iron Otatecl, to which tlic properties 
of the‘natural magnet have been communi¬ 
cated. The name ntagrfet'ls supposed to have 
been derived from Magnesias the province in' 
wlpclt the effects of the Jpadstone were dis¬ 
covered. A true magnet, whither natural or 
artificial, has the following characteristics:— 
it attracts iron,-and points neflrly to the poles 
of the world; possesses both an attractive aud 


repulsive power within itself; and always In¬ 
clines or tends to a point below tlic horizon. 

The ancients were totally unacquainted 
with the nautical use now.fkade of the magnet, 
having only discovered one of its properties, 
t^pt called attraction. To Columbus we are 
indebted for a great part of its present exten¬ 
sive asefulness in navigation; for which be¬ 
nefit his mepiofy must be revered by all lovers 
of science and particularly by those persons 
yho are benefited by commercial advantages. 
The essential properties which cause the phe¬ 
nomena of the magnet have not been ascer¬ 
tained; yet those conjectures formed on the 
subject, which ascribe its properties and af¬ 
fections to a subtile effluvia, universally dis- 
seminafed through the earth and its atmos- 
phere, and produced from a central body of a 
spherical form, appear to be well founded in 
reason, and are also confirmed by experiment, 
j But the cause of its directive power, and the 
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variableness of its direction, appear to be rest on the middle of the horizontal bar, the 
almost inscrutable. * * ii end of each being elevated so as to form an 

The magnet has no particular form, or dis- ! ncute angle with it. The two oblique bars 
dinguished external marks, but appears like a should be separated, by drawing them cqn- 
Stone. Mcteqj'ologists have extracted iron , trai-y ways along the cross bar^ towards the 
from it, but iq suifh scanty proportion, as not natural magmis, keeping them at the same 
to pay the expeqee of fusion. Modern die- elevation all the way ^ when removing them 
niislry hag discovered that iron, in its oxyde from the cross-harp and bringing their north 
state, pervades all iiatuiyv hut the magnet and .South ends in eontact, then applying 
attracts it tyily in.its metallic form. thenwrgiiiu to it as before, and repeating this 

We will now proceed to cxuinigc the known fom^ or five times; after vthicli, performing 
properties aud lawf of*ma$uitism; in which the same operation with tliff other surface df 
useful science wc shall find much in tlu^ex- | the cross-bar, it will have acquired a permit- 
tretne subtilty of its nature to admire, much j nent magnetism and polarity. Small needles 
ijf its elaborate affections to amuse, and in it#^ for compass boxes do not require this pro¬ 
results every thing to excite our admiration, qess, fiift may be rendered magnetic by friction, 
astonishment and gratitude. merely passing them three or four times over 

We are already acquainted, by our former a magnet in ouc direction. * 

investigations, with five kinds »f uttractUfff— A compass needle while # .vcriving the mng- 

I'irst, gravitation, which enables all bodies ou netic virtue*is violently agitated;* but when it 


the surface of the earth to retain their situ¬ 
ations; and, combined with the ccutrittigal J 
force, causes all the plauetary bodies qf our j 
system to revolye rofind the sun at certain 
distances from that luminary and from each 


merely passing them three or four times over 
a magnet in ouc direction. * 

A compass needle whilo # .vceiving the mag¬ 
netic virtiu ,# is violently agitated;* but when it 
has fully jcquircd the property, the agitatiou 
causes. A magnet loses nothing of its own 
strength by a communiration of its property 
to other bodys, but gains some addition to its 
jiowjr by the performance. A north or south 
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other: secondly, cohesive attraction, which j pole of agiragnet, wlitn apj>lied # to a bar or 
keeps the parts of bodies together, aud unites needle, produces the contrary palarify; Jliere- 
them in close compact: thirdly, cheniiAnl [ fore twA magnetic bais sliquld not have the 


them in close compact: thirdly, chemical J fore twA magnetic bais sTiquld not have the 
attraction, called affinity, which causes certain | poles <Sf the samcvlescription placed together, 
bodies to distinguish each other in preference j for that position will diminish tlieii indivi- 
to other substances introduced into a com- , dual power. 

pounded mass, and to unite together: fourthly, j Each point of a magnet may be considered 
capillary attraction, which causes fluids to 1 as the pole oft a smaller one, feuding to pro¬ 
vise In very small tubes (this may be‘con- 1 duee ou the points of the magnet a fotyc con¬ 
nected with oohesive attraction, being only a ; trary to its owm The degree of this effort 
different effect perceived of the same cause): | will be greater ft pi-opoi tion to thcjbrce of 
fifthly, we have magnctical attraction; the i the poii>*, and its nearness to the poles on 
affections of which the expeiimcnts we shall ! which it acts; h Juce, r, narrow and long bar 


Jjave the pleasure of^exhibttmg will explain. 

The tendency of the nqedle to the north 
and south, is called its direction. Its varial ion 
from due north and‘south, i^ called its decli¬ 
nation; and its dip below the horizon, its 
inclination. 


of steel is more powerful than a shdlt and 
Inoad one. * 

Whatever Any be in reality the cause whieft 
produces magnetism, we sec that its* nature 
is very subtile and rctive; by its passing 
tlyough sfihstances of the mos» compact na- , 
tuie, and by its virtmynnaiuing unaltered. • 


EXPERIMENT OF COMMUNICATING THE j, 

* MAGNETIC VIRTUE* , ! EXPERIMENT ON MACNBTIC ^ATTRACTION. 

The magnetic virtue may be eoihnmnicated This fart may be provYd Ivy placing a m.ig- 
to a bar of iron or steel, by placing two nd- *iet on one*pieec of cork, and a piece of steel 

t ural magnets, iu a straight line, the noihh j mi another, and floating thcinyn water; when, 

end of the one opposite to the south end of j both being uucoiifiued, they will appioaeli 
the other; aud atf such a distance, that the each other: ami <*i ljoldjug the pi ee o( stud 
two ends of the bar to be touched may rest, iu the hand, lh<jmagnet will app.vrh to it 
■eparately upon theln: the end designed to with the same velocity as they apmoaehtd to 


separately upon them: ttyc end drsi^nttl to 
point north resting on the south pole of the 
bar, and tice versa . Two other steel bais must 
be placed in such a manner, that the noith 
end of one and the south end of the other may 


each other wln»i Wbtli we.e at liberty » 

It appears from the foregoing exp.vi.iwnf, 
that the iron being placed near the puie of a 
magnet becomes possessed of a contrary 
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])uw« r. Thtir mutual attraction may also be || the same decree, and thus it is that the mug- 
explained by the laws of action and re-action, jl net supports a giAter weight by the ootnmu- 
wliich uie always e<iual and opposite to each !j ideation That this is the true cause of ns 
e tl,cr. j inn cased power of attraction ki evident by , 

NedV'r magnetic ulti'action nor repulsion j: placing the south pole of aiyother magnet 
is alU-i led by Ini intervening body; but heat* ; below the piece- of iron; wliefi the same l licet 
weakens the power of magn< tism, and some- j| lakes place. /lhesenting tiie north pole of a 
times distroys it- yet* its,propel ty may be !| magnet to the-lirst •piece of iron pioduces a 
restoml, tliough not its power in the tame jj't outrai y effect; for,j,t diminishes the power 
degree as befoie. Way not this eiiriimst{|iicc . of the Inst magnet. f 

arise from some of the effluvia having go.p- 


off i|l co.isi quenccaof in at > lion « lien red lint ; 
is not attracted by the magnet-, perhaps its 
whole affinity with that power lias etaporatefi 
Philosophers huvt- in vain endeavoured to ; 
estimate the force with which the iiwglictic ; 
attraction acts at different distances; but as 1 
that hwv bus not yet been fully aseei tinned, all 
that wc can infer ft om their observations aud 
experiments ij—thaf tile magin tic* power ex¬ 
tends fuithrr at one time thaw at another, and \ 
therefore its sphere of action is variable. j 

A magnet canuot buppoit even its own' 
weight of metal, but its power may he much, 
increased by means of mining, winch is thus ( 
performed: * • * i 

i . , • « 

• TO*ARM .4. M4GXET. 

r * 

Cut the mogpet into a pan^iclofiipcdoi, and 
let its two poles lie parallel planes • plute this t 
magtiet in an nnnour of soli iron^ which, 1 
having u cross piece, with a hook attached, 
will support gret*.. weights su-peiplcd fiom it. | 
The advantage gamed by arming is ieiy con- j 
•idcruble, a magnet that will of itself support | 
four or live ounces, w dl v h^ armed sustain j 
twenty tftues that weight, i magnet and its 
armour may be Enclosed ill jiuy iuaterial ex¬ 
cept ingcrou 

The power of a magnet may; also be aug¬ 
mented wiPuout arming, by svuply intro¬ 
ducing another piece of iron below that it at 
first supports; as is evident on piescnttng to 
it u piece of nun heavier than it cay sustain, j 
hi pi aftci wards holding undeitit another piee'e , 
at a small distance fronidhc former, when the 
magnet will siippoifc what before it could not 
lify. '1 be caijsV ol tbif is ns»igiu-d by Cavallo 
to tliC last iiieee liReoining magnetic, and so 
increasing the attraction of the tii»t piece, and ["j 
in the followiiiglnaiiiier. The end uf a piece 
Of iron wfiieh is presented near the noilli pule 
Of a iiiag net be comes fios£ct>^rd of the south, 
while the other extremity posJlf.ses the north 
politicly. Again, tile seooud»picce being belli 
near to the uoi-lli pole of the lirst'piere of iron, 
acquires a south polarity. This must in¬ 
crease the north power of the firsl piece, when 
its south power must also be augmented in 


EXPERIMENT* OX ^HE .INCREASING POWER 
Of A MAGNET. 

Suspend a magnet by a hook fiom sorae 
lived point, and attarli as much iron to it as it 
j^will support together, with a scale, which 
must also be affixed : and you will tind that 
every dav you may put additional weight ill 
the •fair, and Jbo uiagiict will support if; 
which shews that its power is constantly in¬ 
creasing 

It is supposed that the iron, becoming mag¬ 
netic-, increases the powei of the magnet m 
the mu'lluei before deseiibed When the iron 
is removed from themagnet, the power of the 
latter is rendered weaker than it was before 
I he experiment was made .This illustrates 
tliejbeoiy ofc.'Kpiiiu*, that the magnetic Huid 
is unequally distributed in a magnet w Inch bar* 
a lived polarity, one pole being overchaigcd, 
wbile the other is undercharged with it: and 
that there is always a strong attraction be¬ 
tween these contrary pnji s, in consequence of 
dins uiu-qfiai disti ihut ion of power; Imtwli u 
a piece of iron is presented to either, that., by 
its becoming possessed of a contrary polarity 
to that ot the magnet, the power of each tud 
oil the other is weakened by the coinmiiiiica- 
1 ion, and theicby ps individual power in¬ 
creased; ftir tbere is in every magnet a strong 
attraction bctwceiP its poles; but when 
another substance, or a magnet, is presented 
to either, the effett is stronger by being drawn 
fro^j the contrary )>o!c. Hence w-e may sup* 
pose, that a lnagBet heroines routiimidly 
vveakei*when lett alone, so that it is necessary 
cither to ylucq it In annouj-, or leave piece of 
steel or in*; on its poles ; because at these 
peynts tin- powci's are at the greatest distance 
fiom i nth other’s effects. 

ft is not more extraordinary than tiue, that 
Flic magnetic power may lie Required without 
the application of a magnet, and by fncliou 
fie made to coinniuidealc-dlial pow er to iron 
or steel Robbing* one piece of iion on 
another will produce evidences of the mag¬ 
netic viitue; a d eveu a certain position of 
either, long continued, w ill vender that effect 
permanent- The famous philosopher of our 
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country, T)r (Jilocif, i:i tho*ii\tiTnth rcnfnry, ok Tin »i cm nation ok the m:gum:. 
observed that the surah oars of a whitlow which J The no, tit po'e of (he magnet, ill every part 
wire placed qbl.ipiely to till* hoiuoii, and i of the world, poods iieaily nei tli, yet it very 
nearly noitli and south, by rem lining in tliat ,i seldom show.* tlu* ihrci Iino exactly. Hone* 
<.il<:.ifeon for iiijfliy vies been me magnet ie. 1 the mar 1 ", tie no rithnii seldom toinridra with 
The ro'nvil^ *tknx coi.miii.iioa'eityi .y l>o ti.*■■! i tIn* obsiivxd meiidi.m of any place on our 
t lit- c.ii th and it* atmnsphric •, for ;ill the of- glidr*, l>nt gonoial!^ vafies citlior to the cast or 
f ,, (t>, «if magnetism ounce that the power is *j "Tst , 'l h:s vuri dion is not on dorm at ilif- 
ilr. n ed those sources, though the peon- • feicigt places, no. d, cs it .1!nays agree oven in 

1 tilt directive p<iwer cannot lie ti.iccd lit its ! tlie same pl:i(c , ut Loudon, fm instancy, in 
prnnvy iiiitnru! n e particles of 1.0:1 , t honour 1040 it was i l*- 1 vua^ but now it is 2 . 4 ** 

lie,n ; imivoi r*:illv fiifrosed iIiiolil.Ii ail aniinat-d 1 I'i-I 'I n 1 ■> variation is always riekoneil from 
ii j'.ire, ,.s well i s m all siili.slaiH.cs 01 the earth, ! 1 1 A- north, teill’ier last or west The directive 
iii.il not .| nia-.'ii't liavo finuc edict on <ln>[» power 01 magnetism, thotigh generally exhi- 
rfnruul (>0'.ioiuv> As this mm -isal iliii a- bite ldm a touched needle, is also evident in 
s,.m of .ron filly jiis!i(,< s the aha fh :t t! e sia'ill bars of ste.-| or iion freely suspended; 
iii'iyoetie lluiil is one of the i It mi nts ef the *j as may he seen by line pieces of cilhei fuatiug 
* : li aid i.s al liosjih. ie, mjjv we nolo.i'so il on the sui i.uc of water; blit to exhibit tlli* 
e.i. cf'i the !'!',!"• :e!i" <dle.ua to lie et|iia!l> ‘ piopei ty , tljej must 1 enia.lt soine^hours, wben 
•:.s < . inni..: liiio.'gil the Jobe, in such bodies they w ill point 111 ar'.y, if not exactly, north 
a. do not . x'oi'i.i ..iiy evnU ices i l'ils i .levee ■ and se d 1? 

a.n! tint ■;> v. .ole ii’i,-!-, u.,u',t hum ihal The d i a tive proprtyof the magnet, ac- 
<4 .ili!). 111.11 li.ii.,; ,U stroy ul ■* ' | eoi d.m* to !>r Malhy’s hypothesis, is sup- 

, ‘posed to ante tini.i the current of tSicniaw- 

1 \r::ni hi vr o\ Tin. tni(i\ or Till. roi.Li Via tit» thud assume li-..si a co,.tml magnetic 
os 1 it .1 o 1 urn. ; t,n*'.o, v '.ft h pa-tuna, tlno> 1;jli tpft- Aarth and 

r f !'. •!. !]n.“i lie,in.' a ties to shep the at t wn j ds a' nosphere, causes li^ht bodies to "move 
*>■ l*.» . 1.1< .l.,i i < nl tvi 1 ,'t li othi r , for Iwitoi!. 9 * 

0.1 ,t oith po of a macm.I to j To account far the direction of the magnet 

the .0 .th ....ie <i iieida , ills allutic.i; j bring \ so mbit 1 , and this vai iation not regular 
but if ,.e p c el.t ti- hi. me f..le of the iiiA",,ii t j : - 1 t 1 "’ ««“*<■ l>' ai “, »* aH uniform decree at 

LitT i..'ilh p»U‘ of the needle, it is then le- 'the same time at different places, various 
|.i i',.1 ■ .tl! (..| . Jtol.i tT.e magnet. tltiew‘«Kt« ei j hypothesis have been formed, and some truly 
film ;» Oil a p. r :c 01 ^lass, and |nit ill" voitli . eui ions mid iuteresfiu^ experiments lia?e been 
pole o' a m.14 n t under it, they will then rise j made <0 lllmtialt* them, of which number the 
OU tht hut oa ho'.diii;; the eeilh j.ole (following appeal!?'the most iiiBeiiTjAib ami 

of .'MM.'.e. lii.inuel ooefilv o’.'i t lu iilinffs, ’ sat isiaetoi y. 

Dos 0 ,|| ii.nnedi.it. ty la,; Jhp ti.e mutli. j >leS'is de la Ifire, senior and junior,ifnrni- 
pole ofHiio mac,it t and tiie south poje of an- 0,1 !l s>«»hc nut o,i'arciy hirge magnet, and by 
oilier in steel lilmus, ri„l -hi ins; the ends of siisponiliiitr i*» found its poles; >tliey ne\S 
tin' bais towaid rat b oilier; then the tilings tr.u c.l out its upntni ml and im-ridioualcircles, 
will unite. Hut d'[> th" two do.th poles and TIi-g'nhc was iilinut a font in diameter, aud 
biiiit; them in eor.t ji t, and the tilings v *il v.t egiad ore bundled pounds. Placing it due 
lecede from each other. • noftli and south, A.id iu a position that aiij 

Two jiiaguels place l in a straight lin*' al a '.were.I tor the latitude ?>f the place ofobserva- 
si’J.lM ihst^j,fmni each othe.,' tl’4‘ south pole fioii, tiiey peieeived its ileelension east and 
ot'ouo opp >sed to the 1101 til pole of the other, we-t, in regald to situations of jilaeen on it, 
wit!) a pane of glass ov, r tiieiu ;, on spi inkling Fiom these, remarks they .Merced that tlie 


steel tilings, and tapping the glass to produce riiagncUt iHu.d is diflused through tlie whole 
a little motion in the iiliugs, they will anautro caith, and obeys the universal 1 laws of mag- 
tliem»i'Ives in. the direction of the magnetic in twin; yet they ilo not explain the causes 
fluid; those lying between the two polvs, and of the different v^tattoni ot it «t the same 
near the axis, being disposed in straight lines, place. The regular declination observed "bn 
going from the north pole of one magnet to the, magnetic globg, was owing to the cqna^ty 
t he south pole of the othgr. Heveisi ilie order of coat- xturc in its parts, and the varying mtig- 
of the magnets, by placing the two poles of the netic force at different places on its surface, 
sirac name opposite, and the tilings wdlj But as the contexture of the earth is very irre- 
l>e arranged in curves receding from each; pilar, perhaps that circumstance, united with 
otliu. ) J the numerous piotesses carrying on withiu it. 



LA DELLS ASSEMttLtE; 


is tin caiibc o f tlit’ variation. Perceiving that | racfcristic of thi%curiou» phenomenon, is un- 
f|,e u "iil'ii 1 vaiiidimi on the magnetic globe j known. It maybe seen, by placing an un¬ 
loose from its uniform contexture, we may in- I, touched needle on a pivot, and presenting a 
fer tl«Lt the inconstancy of the vai lation of the magnet to it, when it will incline towards a 
needle oil the globe of our earth arises from I 1 point below our horizon. iTo*countcr^ct this 
the inequality of its parts. No perfectly sa- |l et'ect, the rnfcfhaoist who constructs compases, 
tislartmj hypothesis tuning yclbo.cn formed ;i tiles off pari of the inclining‘end, and by that 
respecting tlie variation ot*the needle llyt can « means balances the needle on the pivot. The 
be authenticated by facts, it is impossible inclination of the needle is as variable as its 
to fardel what tins iiiegiihinty will be at a declination. It also varies at different piflIs 
fiituie time a! ayy particular place, or rttfier of tlie earth* at t|ie sijinCj.timc. The idea ot 
circmustanees depending on that knowledge, the inclination haring reference to latitude 
though derived from the experience of a lomg onl^ is a mistake, it being as irregular in tjiat 

continued series ot*observations. Respect as the dedication; for at Paris in 1800 

The ingenious Mr Canton discovergdLa new/ 1 it was 72 * 25* north, and at Siena 19° south, 
variation of the magiictPc needle, which lit No doubt these variations depend on the same 
connpuiiieated to the Itoynl Society. Observ- 1 cuuscb as those of the direction of the needle, 
iug the direction of u ton died needle for a t#1 * 

whole day, he peleP.ive.l that it wq.s never per- THEORY OF MAGNETISM, 

fcetly at lost; that its western declination The whole that can be inferred of the nature 
from the pole was greatest in the mdbiing, and 0 f Hie phenomena of the magnet, is hricfly 
h'us! at night; about noon in a medium of its thisthat it attracts bodies in the earth; and 
diurnal variation. lie offers the following that ft has a directive power which is variable, 
rational solution of these phcnoiftenn, founded arising perhaps from the unequal diffuSion of 
on the known fact, tlo< a magnet ii'hen hfateil* the magnetic power iu .the earth and at in os- 

I ... _ — ,jk ' . I 1 i - i I 1* _ I II #1 n(i> ■ , _ -- 


lost *b porn^thhitr *f its natural foi cc. He sfip- 
poses* I he direction vf the needle to Ip* occa¬ 
sioned by the attrtiction of ^Jie Aiagnety; fluid, 
anil that the attraction is strongest wIkyc the 
heiR is weakest; therefore that the needle at 


pherc, depending on the different constitu¬ 
tional circiwmstanccs of each of tlfem, together 
with the effects of heat and cold on that power. 
Its attraction is evident on bodies on the earth; 
and we know that the earth contains bodies 


sun-rise with us is not so forcibly impelled of this attractive nature, for from the earth 
towards the east, because the ignignctic force they arc procured; an<^ we must suppose its 
is lessened by the sun’s influence; conse- dircetioit depends on the inequality of attrac- 
quentlf the needle points rather more westerly tion in the earth. The variation in thft di¬ 
et tli.it Lime. W hen the.sui^ifl on our rneri- I rcction may also depend ou the parts which 
dian, tlf^ variation is not changed, tlie action ! contain the attractive power being more or less 
of tin-sun on <at-li side of u.^britig then equal; !■ heated. These natural and hidden causes being 


toward evening the needle points more east¬ 
erly, because it miturally poiyls to the part 
within its tange. the least hcatcdiby the sun. 


EXPF.RI51F.NT. 


This effect^ may be understood by heating a 
• ^giagnet, and plnciug it on otu? side of a needle, 
and another magnet i*. its natural state on 
the other siile, the needle will decline I 

from the heared one^ Mr. Canton perceived, 
from repeated e*pcriuicnts, that Jthe diurnal 
variation of the needle was about 2® minutes 
of a degree, froh* sun-rise to sun-set. 

OF TI1K DIP OF TIIC MAt^iETIC NF.FDI.E 
The needle has a dip, ok inclination; the 
eau^c of which, like every <^bcr peculiar clia- 


incalculable by us, ,we nlver must expect to 
arrive at a perfect kuowledge or estimation of 
them. * 

The magnetic fluid may lie either formed 
of two kinds of elements united by afliuity; 
thfse elements having a greater tendency to 
each other than td themselves : or the pheno¬ 
menaperceived of attraction and repulsion, in 
the fornyr esse “may be produced by the endea¬ 
vour of thfdisturbed effluvium to place itself in 
uquilibrium, and in the latter form its natural 
repulsion to itself. The directive power of 
• he needle, and the mode of constructing com¬ 
passes, are so well known, that it would he 
superfluous to introduce them here. 
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CULINAItt* RESEARCHES. 

[Continuedfrom Page 207 ] 


0 • > 

THE ^USELESS TO.tST.\ | 

Mn.Tl-, was 011c ofthemost celebrated 

epicures of Ins time. dicing very rich he 
needed nothing but a good appetite to satisfy 
it to llie fullest extent; and l^s house M as 
always well storcd*w ifli < #ery delicacy ahieli 
money could procure He would devour a 
pigeon-pye with the same ease as if it weie a 
twopenny cheese-cake, sw:ltlow truffle* like so* 
many eheiriis, ami cat a fricasseed ehiekeu for 
liis luncheon. Hut his wife, who doubtless 
feared widowhood, incessantly contradicted 
him and thwarted him in all his task*,* so 
iinnh se, that in order b> 1 ujoy himself at Ins 
ease lie. was obliged to shut himself up, and not 
allow her admittance, in older that fie might, 
u itluiot auy obstacle, yiibl himself up to the 
de'mhts ot rpicuiinii At length, however, 
he fell ill; and tli" i»'inedy*presu ibed by the 
taenlty was a strong dyne of medicine, ami a 
strict legimen T'hi. was for our epicure the 
most unwelcome ouhr in the world, and tie 
would eeilainlv have vciy ill complied with it, 
had it iii'tsbei 11 foi the vigilance of Mis 1(- ■ — , 
w ho took possession of all his keys, and as¬ 
suming ihe station of hm nurse, made him act 
1 oiuplctcly arcoiding.to her wishes, as is 
always the case with those who are coiflined 
to thnr hods.. The medicines were of service-, 

Mr. 11-was mmh iclievcd, and judged to 

he m a stale of convah scencc. At lehgtli he 
vi as peeiuilted to eat; and the physician, well 
aw me of his weak side, ssi upulously o.dcred 
ihe exact quantity of food he should take, 
which consisted tor the firsf time of a soft egg, 

and one round of 4o»*t Mr It . would 

rather that the (;gg should have been laid by 
an ostrich than a fou 1 , but he consoled hineyll 
in thinking of the toast; hfe caused the largest 
loaf tliM could lie procured to bcbougiil, so 
that wlugf made it vyis more tliar* a yprd long, 
and weighed nearly a pound. Wrs. II— 
would have mteifered but without success, !, s 
he only followed the physician's ordinance. 
The egg was ushcicd in with great solemnity, 
and placed on tlnj sick man’s bed, who pro- ’ 
posed himself a great enjoyment; but, fatal 
misfortune, he sipped tlie^vlute with so much j 
avidity that he swallowed the yolk! O dire 1 
calamity; deplorable pracipitation, which ren¬ 
dered the dflicious toast completely useless ; 
and Mrs. R gravely caused it to be taken 
away with the egg-shell. .The despair into 
«Vo. XXf '. Vo* III. • 


which this occurrence plunged Mr R — - 
very neiu ly made I 11411 lfavo a relapse, and lia 
only recovered his good iimnour at tlic nest 
indigestion. 

’* V 

A FLAN IOR THE IMPROVEMENT OV Tltli 
CULINARY A11T. 

ft would be highly beneficial to the culinary 
art, that all the new disoortldes and inventions 
Vvliich*t;*ke place during the period of each 
year, should be carefully recorded for the 
increase of our present enjoyment, and for the 
advantage of fi^tuiV generations. A periodi¬ 
cal work of llii.s nature, which, to avoid the 
frequent ex pence of stamp duties fwliich often 
paralucs thought even in its both) need only 
appear once a mouth, would be of infinite 
utility. All that the genius of good living 
each day delights to invent, would he faithfully 
recoiled; the progress>»f each ingenious artist 
would be made known, and 4hrjr*roisUnt ef¬ 
forts to Reserve public approbation; addl'd to 
which ^ long J lis^of all kind of provisions 
would be given, and the whole to conclude 
w ith an account of nil the celebrated indijys- 
tious that have tuken place, with their causes 
and effects. r J’his work might* also become a 
channel of correspondeuee between the epi¬ 
cures of every country. It would establish a 
medium of comruiiycation between all laige 
eil ics for every tiling relating to cookeUf; each 
town already celebrated by its* alimentary pro¬ 
ductions, or that wished to acquire a^naiiic, 
would exert allots abilities to merit a place in 
th proposed publication • . 

This monthly course of emulation, in which 
each town wodd seek to cut a figure, fiy sjvn- 
ing no pains to outdo their rivals, would very 
speedily bring about a visible amelioration in 4 
all the pi eduction* oS the culinary system; 
poultry would be more ,carefully fattened, 
pastry kneaded more sctejif ideally, game more 
skilfully selected, and not -•whether old or 
young, t-.rider or tough, ii iliscriiiimutely put 
to the spit ; pickles and pnwfcives would lie 
more lautiously prepared; 111 short, the glory 
of each town and ‘jSju’ntr^' would he iuteicstid 
that nothing bey/ath the standard of medio¬ 
crity should reach^ the capital; foi this perio¬ 
dical, work would exercise on these productions 
a criticism as severe, though far moreini ini ti¬ 
al than the Reviews is on * very publication, and 
Newspapers on our most favourite comedian* 

L T u 



T.A BfcLLE AS 8 EMKLEE; 


IFW 


Aii u'uli ■ tal ,1115 on t hr atmve piau wuiiid in¬ 
sure success, for every town and city would 
t.ikc an i..tcustiii its support, ami every tin¬ 
horn epicuie in ’lid joyful 1 )' contribute t>ou.‘ 
thiugtto -tii impr-ivniicnt Hut acfhisulciabh 
stun would bi* 1«. cj 11 trod to c luhhsh a work of I 
this liiad, us it would need a very exti nsive 
corr -gpondenee, and nmnejou'- tiavcf.e.s must 
lie kept it a hi", 11 •nlarv, 111 order to main dis¬ 
coveries, and these must be men scieutijeidiy 
acquainted with the art It ip tun that tjiis 
advance would st*on he lepuid with interest 
as many relebiat'd provincial epicures, ani¬ 
mated with the 7 p;i 1 of fitrtlici iii>**so gloviAis 
a cause, stimulates with the hope ot' being 


i iiiailr frniiouiuhlc mention of in this work, 

! woo*' 1 tot delay lit offering themselves as gra- 
Ij fuitoiis travel!'rs. Subset mors would come. 

1,1 eiowds, and the Editor’s tal 4 e would daily' 
I’ be CO'. i'd with exquisite daiqties which, as 
piegrnts, would i.ho.vcr upofi them fiouftvery 
j quarter Y\^ do mu applaud^nu'Sclves a little 
! lot h 0 ins conceived' tins plan, and hope that 
! son-e of our readers ,yj-ill put it in execution ; 

, hut while waiting m the hope of # otir v, isljes 
j being realize^, we v, ill in our next give an 
l account of a few discoveries that have been 
! Inti^v made on the Continent, and which our 
! ci.mspoudeuts have kindly forwuidcd to us* 


• , POETffr, 

ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


ON THE APPROACH OF *1 VINTER. 

Stay, sylvan friend,*with plenty Jilcsf* 

W t o st 1 oil Ft fiic niggard’s icy breast, 

And a - alone, at «*»r’y morn, « 

You biiisli the thick* f, taper the Inwp, 

I.ist to what sings Amintoi * 

To thre the (riendiy hint is sent, • 

Where move than meets the eai is meant; 
The while, w ith dog and gun,•you main, 
Thipk on yum townsman, <hr fmm home, 
Deny’d the s.t, 1 fs m' w intei 

tYhrifc'-..niter chirks beg if to crow, 

And azure decks the. mountain si in*; 

VVh^-n finest tie,s 1# ar s’fkly hu, s. 

And agues wait on evening dews, 

^.ay up health, nor st'int her : 

Prrjjare tin- ham, the rieck, the chine. 

Nor spare the produce of thn vine ; 

Fill, till thv stoics with brightest coal, 

And something for the CAristmas howl, * 
To cheer tliycTi u nd in winter 

* 

The r wiper's mctui ami harvest past, 

"Rude b!o^s the e fiinocti d blast, 

Ah! now, my rural friend, hewar e, 

This season clafms thy utmost cai^ 1 ; 

Henlfttb’nis tlice store, nor stint her . 

Survey thy cot, cegui,*<lv mof, 

Soon make it rain and lei\pcst proof; 

So when tlie sable cl >nd la! .s tow, 

Fhy heait shall y ii id thc*pUlu-‘i,ig glow, 
That sooths the rage of winter 

Re-fnrbish up thy warm surftwit, 

The buckskin glove and friendly bout; 


And let the hat tint shields thy head,* 
Aiouud ils ample c i;u'; spend , • ' 

't ins do t(,r heidrb, mu stmt liu ; 

•Abuse t!i* list, be this \unr caie, 
l s<> ( incise and mormag ur; 

Au-i this y- it'll find of such avail, - 
It hilt e *y tops look tin i and pale. 

You’ll wear tlie rose in winter. 

_ i___ 

* THE riLRERT.' 

N.iv gather not that bluett, Nicholas, 

'1 hcic is a maggot tlieic, it is ins house, 

.His easlli—oh eonjniit tl*. huigiary' 

Strip hnq md naked, ’lis Ills ilothes, Ins shelly 
i’-is hones, H e vei^" .nmoiir ot his life, 

And ll.iiu slialt do no lnvydei, Nicholas! 

It wire an e.is, thing to 11.uk that nut, 

with thy erai kei s or thy double t«eth—- > 
So easily -ill things may be distroyed 1 
Kut Tis n d 1.1 the pow. r of moi lai man 
To mend tluj, fiketure of a (ddi.vt slie^l. 

There wei^t.io great men once amused Ahem 
1 t selves , 

With watching maggots run their wriggling 
race, 

i And wage 1 iug on tluir speed ; hut Nick, to us 
It were 110 sport to see lb. pampered worm 
Roll out and then draw in li.s folds of fat, 

1 ike to some biirhei’s lenth- ru powder bag 
l M heicvrith In to liners, liovfs, or cauliflowers 
j Spiuce Re.m, or t ,<dy fair, or I)oct 6 r giave. 

Enough of dangers and of enemies 
I Hath nature’s wisdom for the worm ordained; 

( 
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:i vase not thou the i iu in behim the incise, j Arcndia displays hut « region of dreams : 


Gnawing with nibbling tooth the shells de¬ 
fence, , 

•May fioni 1 ns Native tenement eject; 

Him mas the rtut-hutch, piercing with strong 
hill, • • 

Vnwittingly dosltoy, or to his hoiml 
The squirrel hear, ut leisure to lie cluck’d. 

Ulan ak i hath lu< dcngrrtmnd h.y foes 
Awtlns ))Oo%magc,)t hath, ai.d wh< n 1 muse . 
Upon the aches, anxieties, and fans, 

1 he maggot knows not—Xft-liolas, uiethinks 
It acre a happy metamorphosis • 

To*he enkcrnelled thus -. never to hear 
Iif wais, and of invasions, 4 nd of plots, 8 

Kings, j.ieohines, and tax-commissioners ; 

To f< <-| in, motion hot the wind that shook 
'i he lille. rt-tree, and rock’d me to my rest; 

Amt m the middle of such cxipfiMtc food ** 

To hie luxurious 1 the perfection this 
Of comfort * it werc.to unite at once , 

Hermit ictirement, alilt imanic bliss, * 
And stoic independence of mankind. . 


\Thut are visions like these to the liist kiss 
of love 1 

Oh! cease to affirm, that man, since hisimth. 
From Adam, till now, has witli^v rctchcdness 
si rote; 

Some portion ot l’aradi*' still is on earth, 
a Au^l I'.den r< vive* in the fn<t kiss uf love. 

V, ht'd age chdis the blood, wlpoi our pleasures 
. «‘e post, , 

Fov years fleet away with Abe wings of the 
dove,— 

TIte dearest remembrance will still be the last. 
Our sweetest memorial, the first kiss of love. 


SONG. 

• 

Dfar. Cliloc, 1st not pi Me devour 
That littlit, vain, afll*eto<fheart j 

Because l^aid the fairest flower 

Ne’er breathed tile sweets thy lips imparl 

Nor spoil that face with airs so silly, 

Nor point Uiose lovely eyes with scorn ; 

,Be( i'#se I sivyio the rose and lily 

JJie’cr gu*c such beauties loathe piojn 

Veil tliy ii ait like—so hk^- the flower, • 

Its w^u-uiugflule^should fill w itli sorrow ; 

The blooming plaything of an liJur, 

But pluck’ll, and torn, and dead to-moiTfjw- 


TIiTli FIRST I»ISS OF LOVE. j JJie’er gu*c sncli beauties UMlie piojn 

liY GEORGE Aionuov, LORD BYRON. ^ Vc si th^u ait like — so hk^ the flower, • 

^ Aw A Y v. ith your fief ion of flimsy romance, I Its warning A liters !nm!d fill w ills sorrow ; 
Thoaejjpsues of falsehood which folly has The Mooning plaything of an hJur, 

wove . * But pluck’ll, and torn, and dead to-morrow. 

Give me the mild beam of the soul-breuking _ 

glance, a 

Or the rapture which dwells on tllfe lirsfcktss WOMAN. 

^ of love, _ • j TllF. pride of the hero—the theme of the hard, 

Ve ihymirs whose bosoms with fantasy glow, \ A' hom valour aiuNeetiius rival to guard ; 
Whose past oral passions arc made for the t The sootjier of giift, Ot pleasure the ®Wt, 

j> ,. 0V)> . ] Be lining the pass^ms tlyt rag* in his In-cast; 

From what blest inspiration your Sonnets* 1 , Mm!! not Man, w hom these vittues w-rra giv n 
would flow, a • |i toilless,. 

Could von ever have tasted the first kks of 'Vomm.i thy charms and perfection* 

• love. • || confess 1 , 

. «• * ji When the Deifcy hade his new planet descend. 

If Apollo should fc’er his assistan-c refuse, |i ^„,j deign*! in the system theorb/ocommend, 
O. the Nine be dispos’d ftfiiu jour se. viccTo ]tl .? llrflialll \ M \ ftcation’s vast frame, 

_ , ‘•° 1 vc * , , # And Man, his own iirthge, there destin'd to 

Invoke tlvun no more, hid adieu to the muse, .. 

Aiu} tr^llie rficci df the first kits of*love. |'„ 

«• j; He saw the sole void in tje tniglfta design, # 

I hate you, “ye co ld con-position) of art, , A ntl Woinay perfected'—pi otlaiudd all divine, 

Though prudes may condemn me, and bigots , f| eucc y^soplusts, who vain would Omnisci- 

rrprove, j cure controul, •' 

I court the effusions that spring from the j< ^ u ,i ; n -Woman's bright foim deny ifwells 

l'ljrut, I soul; / * * 

Which throbs with delimit to the first kiss * By prejudice blinded, fair science ye veil, 

of l»ve. 11 From miuds tiy %ould soar- where ye cojild 

Your shepherds, your flocks—those fantastical ) not prevail: 

timings, ' ]i Then assume that no sense the fair statues 

Pcrtiaps may amuse, yet they never can 1 possess, 

And weakly assign them to folly and dress. 

U u j 




JWQ 


i a nr.T.i.E AV<rMm,tn| 


Jlnt oft, like a meteor, the spirit Imists bright, 
Sheds a radiance that dazzles w lth aw e and 
delight; 

Freed from trammels of ignorance, Woman 

* asrends. 

And the sngelo her lesson delighted attends. 

Iu the contest of wit—a sweet victor she shines. 1 

' • f 

And fioni enston^, not weakness, stern learning J 
resigns. • \ 

In Greece, when refinement first smil’d *ipon 
• Man, • 

'When Art her nr* model and .statue began ; 
When Credulity gave ciich perfection a form, j 
AnjJ bade them the fanes of her worship adofli. 
What symbols chose sages, whom still wc ad- , ^ 

mire, , • * / 

What emblems for virtues they wrote to in. 

* spire•“ , 

Thy form, lovely Woman, tanbodied each 1 

thought, * • ! 

And seulptois ador’d the fair maible they j 
wi ought. * i 

].\’n now, when religion lias beam'd on the j 
mind, t 

And no longer we wm ship tlic Tail -ones cn. ! 

sin in’d, • • * *| 

W hat hedrt hyt yields homage to honour and | 
truth, • , _ | 

As they charm in the per^pn tif beayty and 
youth. ' 

Tlict breast so repellent to reason’s cpntroul, 

In the test of her converse to murk'nut a soul; 
To him be the ft’gions of dullness assign’d, 

Not thou, lovely Woman, but lie wants u mind 


Long, mighty Love, lieie smiling reign, 
'Where Freedom’s banners « ave. 

Thy chaste delights shall ever claim 
The valour of th: brave. * 

While tyrants iron sceptres sway, 

While abject vassals groan, • 1 
Long maf thy pow’r, ’mid Time’s decay, 
beam on our happier Ihioue. 


# TO I.OvA 

IVii^i.e all to sing tfiee, gentle passion, 
Fnrli Muse's aid implore, 

Since them art now, 'tis said, yi fashion, 

lleceive one Laurent more. 

« 

Spirit of life! thy boundless away 
Facets ttye warrior’s plume, , 

When tlmnd’ring vollies dim the day, * 
And threat bis instant doom. 

* 

Cold though thcscourtier's bosom be, 

, Distrustful of eweh friend, 

It glows, auspicious Love! to thee— 

To thee liis bfows unbend. • * ' 

The plodding cit whose vigils still 
At int'rest’s shryie gre.paid, 

Through his dense soul fi.Is passion thrill, 
To sooth the toils of trade. 

The Poet—wild enthusiast—tunes 
Thy harp’s sweet chords alone: 

The player Romeo assumes 1 
And feels his flame at home.. 


ftOMibT. . 

Cofn is the senseless limit that never stjorr 
With the wild tiipuilts of a real flame, 
Rugged the breast that beauty cannot tame, 
Nor youth’s enlivening gnees tench to love 
The pathless vale, the long forsaken grove, 
'k\je rocky cave that biars the fair oil' 1 ’* 
name. 

With ivy mantled o’er For empty fame 
Lct.him amidst the rabble toil, or rove 
In seal cli of plumb r the to W estern eliine. 
Give Inc to waste the boms in amorous play 
With Delia, hoop Icons maid, and l.u Id t!u* 
I li V me, 

Piaisiug hei flowing flair, her snowy aims. 
And all the prodigality of thumps, 

Foiiu’d to enslave my lieait, and giacc my lav ! 


DDL TO NOLl lTDi:. 

% 

•Ha il 1 ., pensive virgin 1 evei luiil! 

Oft haye 1 met thee in the vale. 

And oft inscribed a song to tliee. 

When musing near yon aged tree - 
Nor serious, silent Solitude, 

Diil’st thou deppisc numbers rude 
Remote from man, in shady dell, 

Tlmu hemst Inc loud funereal bell. 

Or from the thronged city far, 

At evening counts each littlo star; 

Or by the pale moon’s silver light, 

O’er hill and forest takes thy flight. 

Sweet nun, who haunts the lonely bate, 
Teach pie ilnit life is s^ort and vain, 
Tliabgrandeur, pageantry, and pow.’r, 
Will vanish all at death's dri— 1 hour ; 
That beauty's roses soon decay, 

Like odoriferous flow’.i\s in May ; 

Tcacli me to weep for othcis woe, 

O cause tlic tender tear to flow! 

Fair woodlnnc^nymph! when all is still* 
Thou climb’st the high ailjucent hill. 

And oft by Thames’s rushy side, 
Deliglit’st to hear the smooth waves glide: 
Sister of Peace and Piety, 

Sweet nun, I long to visit thee. 
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THE CALENDAR * 


JANUARIES. 


The fyisl six \m»s of marines byrth aftfl &ege, 
May well b? cumparol to Janvucrc 
For i^i this nuAitli is no strength nor courage 
More tham in a cliyldc of the aegc of bix 
yere, • w 

TEBRUA&ll'S. 

The oflicr six ycres is like February 
• In the e^le thereof bcguyueth the sprynge. 
That tyine children is most apt and redv 
To reccy vcY-hatyseinonf, nurture, and lorn- 

3WART1U*. 

•Uarelie hctokenclh the six yores followyngc «, 
Arayiug the ertlie with pleasant verdure I 
That season youth thought for nothynge, 

, And wolhout thought dooth his sporte and 
pleasure. * 

A PRIMS. 

The next six yere mnketh fonre and,twenty 
And figured is to joly April! * 

That tjme. of pleasures man hath mos^ plenty 
Fgcsi In: and lonyitig lus lustcs to fnlfyll 

• MAI PS. . 

As in the month of it! aye all thing in mvgth 
So at tlyrty Acres man is in chyef lykuig 
Pleasant ami lusty to every uianftes sygtli* 

In lieaute and strength to women pleasying 
** JUNIUS. # 

In June all tliyng fulleth to rypenesse 
And so dooth man at thirty-six yere old 
And studyelh for tonequire rye lies je 

And taketh a wife to keepe his TiousAolde. 
y • . JUMUS. • 

Ai forty yere of aege or clles never 
Is ony man endowed with wysdome 
For than .forth his myglit fayletli ever 

As in July dot^evcry*l»lossoine. * 

AUGUSTUS. • 

The goddess of the erthe is gad red evermore 
In August so aP forty eighl yere 
Man ougf!Tto|gathcr some goode.s in store 
To sustcyiie aege that than draweth ut#e. 

# » SEPTEMBER # 

Lete no man tljprike for to gather plenty • 
i f lifty four Jere lie have^u^il 

* From a Sarnm black-letter Missal, w4iiclj 
appears to have been printed in the reign of 
' Henry II I send you these quaint liues, which 
are subjoined *to the calendar. As books of 
that early date are now become rare, perhaps 
these verses will be eAeeined a curiosity by 
general readers, H. 


No moie than yf his ha me were empty 
In Scplembrc when ah his come is gone. 
orroitF.it. 

By Oclohro hetnkeneth sixty yere 

That age liastidv doolli man a.isayle • 

Yf he hnve outgli than it dooth #ppcrc 
To lyve quyetly after lus travaylo. 

Not iwniER. 

Waijman is n( sixty six yei«*olde 

Which lyUcncd is »o barcynu Novcmbre 
lie naxetli unneldy sckely and eold 

Than Ills soule lieltli is time to reiuejnfke. 
m.rDiiuu. 

■flie yere by Decembre taketh bis ende 

Ami so dooth man of threescore aud IwPlve 
Natarf with aege wyll him on message seude 
Tho’ tyine is coifte that ho must go byuisUve 


THlh OLD MAN')? COMFORTS, 
how nr cAivrii tiiem. 

You are. ohl, Father William, the young man 
cried, 

The few locks that are left you are grey; 

Y<?u are hale, Fatl#i \\ llliam, a iicurty old 
* mail, • t • • 

No*v tell me the venssn I pray. * 

• • 

In the days of any youth, lather William re- 
* plied, 

I remember'd that youth would fly fasP, 

! A ud abus'd not my health and inv vigour at first. 
That I iftrcr might need flieni at last. 

You are old, Father William, the vowing man 
ci ieil, - 

And plcasuriX\?i(h yontli pxsxgyyiy, 

And yt’t you lament .not tliej.1 ays thit arc gone, 

| Now tell nie*tlie rdUon 1 pray. ^ 
i In the days,of my youth, Father William re- 
plied, • . 

l remember’d that youth could not last; 

1 thought of the future, whatever 1 did, 

TliutJI never might grieve for the past. 

You arc old, l'Kther William, the young jnS* 
cried, • 

And life must be hastening away ; 

You are cheerful, an<l love fo converse ^po* 
dfath! * 

No% tell me the reason I pray. 

I am cheerful, young min. Father William 
replied,. , 

Let the cat/e thy attention engage 
In the days If my youth I remember’d myLiod I 
j And he lyrtfruot forgotten my age. t 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR DECEMBER. 

* 


COVENT-GAUDEN. I at the tlirati/, viz.—“The Orerture and Net* 

Os Tuesday^ November 171 b, was |v, o- JUmx composed by Mr. Shield ;" and even if 
duced at this theatre for the lit ft tune, .Knew 'Several of the melodins could Hot be trailed to 
Opera, from the pen ol' Mr. Dibdin, entitled , former tunes, the manner in Tthic^ they hews 
Two Races under a Hoad. , been adapted #0 the new words wuo’d she v 

The public havedicen so much indebted to 5 that Mr. Shield caifnot*have enguiiiliy co-u- 
this gentleman for a pleasant laugh at the, posejj them. In several of the songs the metre 
theatre, that it would be but justice to pardoh ; of the poetry does imf naturally cou-espoi/il 
him greater errors Ulan ho is called to plead j y’.th (hat of the musfc, and the aukward pro^ 
guilty to in the present piece. « 1 /r.uneiation of many words which arises fiom it 

It is perhaps not the beet of his dramas, hut j| cannot please a disc erning hearer, 
it most certainly i*j not lb" wmst It lies the | Ilowevei, in other points of consideration, 
racincss of its parent sod, the snyick of its ori- j this fl^n-ia is of «i very resp-( table kind. l-'or 
ginal gr«wth, r in as Strong u manner as any of ij sueb well composed, and equally well executed 
the other productions ot this gentleman; hut |j sestet.-., ehoiusses, trios, and duets, are not 
it has not (we will lie bold enough to > 11 ' that |, geuerfillv In he met with in English Operas j 
exaggerated caricature, .uid pleasing eeceutri- j and almost every rung, from chose in the iia- 
eity which, with all their potesque violations ij , „n stjle, to the piett y ones in the style ,of a 
of nature, never failed to please us'beUcr th. 11 1 Vauxhnll song, witlfthe too J.'ih if ok- is good 
the studied attempts at«seriousness ^aud «fra- i'ln ,dl its kind. Mis Dickons shews! in this 
liiatic skills wAijeli^iave of late been frcqucift j piece Hint she is not only a ury respectable 
with tbT* writers ot thn school. « sni-ji r, hut aiko a very elegant ainf judicious 

W l»y will Mr.Dibhm 11 hiiqi^ish Vis old jiahit j aetiei h ; but if she could bein' the effect of her 
of punning? It was extrem-!y a mnmgj and ,L 0O( | .^,,1 powerful voice at a distT... ~ 
maddens laugh heartily. He has not tip- puce i wcmld find that she has 110 occasion to aim set. 
or dignity to be serious, and he tails wlieu he I loudness, which sometimes takes away the 
ceases to be comioal. r j higher finish of a pas's aye, or oversti ains a 

The plot of this piee - e is nuthing worth men- j note—tvitli flee most natural flow of her voice 
tiouiog. It is a female disguise, which coin- | s j, e hniepowcr enough. • > 

meiicss with a si raw bonnet aufl n stufl gown, j Mr. 1 ncledon has not so many opportunities 
and is seTfAo rights again b,i lie assumption j of shewing his abilities to advantage in this 
of a silk and lnusltn one. ■ Ttys is scarcely an j Opera as Mrs. Dickons, but ui the song, “ The 
incident, much leas a plot; but this is all the ! Ha-t ot' war may luvtKi, />/ouV with the finale 
plot which is shewn in the aetuiu, afte-r it, and in other^ihflicult piecys, he niain- 

There was mo chsijcter, properly so called, tains lus usual respectability, 
in which a general humour was exhibit 'd in Mr Bellamy has a beautiful ballad which 
action. Liston was, as inual, » simpleton ; he sung delightfully, and was v ci&h-dcd with 

Fawcett a droll t and Simmons a foolish to«n an t%corc and great applause.’ ‘The good ef- - 

* Arts how ever, of thiS song an* several others, 

The great excellence df this Opera is its |WO uld hVe been much nuggihed if the ‘band 
music, which is princ«pal!y the composition of 1 had been 1 <jns jfree in t licit alcouipmrfiiieitts. 
Shield,. His part of it 14 at ouce scie- Uhc and j \V C „ crt . diaflfp pointed that Mr Shield had‘not 
simple, tender without weakness, an*I suiiplc | made move use of this pe 1 former’s powers, as 
without monotony. • * * ji*hc possesses an extensive and melodious voice, 

The fine solos the bassoon, flute, and « u h a full evep time, which encblcs him to 
harp, werc’ably executed by the ojch. str.i, and 1 g f ve a new character to our .bass songs, by 
the accompaniments on* th! lirpsivhord ai d *; ailing to the strength and expression of the 
organ were performed, tor the must ;>ait, with jj English school, the taste and elegance of the 
judgment and prmsum; but ^.e^were disr.p- j| Italian. 

pointed in not finding the whole of the music j| Mrs C. Kemble performed as well rf* her 
th be new, and originally computed tor the ;| part would admit; and Miss Boltou sung w ith 
Opera. This may tie concluded (tom an am- sweetness and taste. * 
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DRURY-LANE. 


• W 

A how tragedy, entitled Faulketicr was I tiagedy. 


happy to see her ally wucu but in thia 


brought ioruard at this thratre on Wednesday, j It seems Unit this woilhy matron had a son 
December Hi A. The following are the pi in- j Kv al1 E' PJe-h gentleman of the mine of Fnuik- 
£ij> a l a | ercr, pim .mis to k. i i.ecoiuiii.'the mistrck. of 

DRAMATIS Pr.RSO\»E. | ('oo't'S, !Uld wit,' oi Count Orsmi.—'l his son 

r.inllrcner. *.Mr. F.l.lAoN, I t frwm v hom s1 "* i ilis hersc,t ‘ ua “ 

Count Orsim .... Mr Powm. j " hc •" t!,l ‘ •f lMrjrU ‘ r V‘ * *»«nrfictresS; 

s/nley .. .. Ml* II SiODONS. > and tfie piece is set in motion by the anxiety 

■ YtSVncdeUo.Mr Palmer. \ yf to discover his.mother, and the 

.J CoitfCSfroraini.. .Mrs 1 >o*fm,. I • ^ 1,l09 ' i to h«T»elf» 

.^^•f^ettaS*^.. *MiJ H. Sionoxs. Afl, r « v|,r tl "‘ oU1 of 

J q 1 and a course of much common-place plot! mg' 

Tl» is Jjiu.y i-> ascribed4p.Mr Godwin; hut, || /•i*vWi”itr i*seized in his mother'sbed-chamber, 
ijo are persuaded, w itliou* reason. Air God^, and taken to trial tor fh<‘ murder of lien'.uc! to, 
win is a gentleman of an eccentric but vigorous |\i fed*'.# who seems, introduced tor little jmr- 
iiiiiid ; aw^lcr perhaps not verv eon vei suit jj po-,,c, but w ho, us being the first of Menu dis- 
\fuse of fidgedy, hut who has neve; ! patched out of tl.f way, is to lie ranked fin the 
he n ..iisperted of failing m his lntiiime^h ith 1 most pie;,sing •li.nnrlci in the play. 

Cuniuio i Sense If Mr. Godwin, ho.nver, be Fnut l >i'nci*i\i ti a d in a manr.ei aniorc jpidicn- 
the julIh.i' of the present piece, he must he an Ions tli.i^ solemn—in n scene in which the 
alien t i ilie so.’tci»’ of both,—au outcast both majesty of junto e is sullied by rilmldry mid 
«>t Pm b y ami Pros",—a wanderer on the wide nonsense—Mi- i- iicc,u,lted of e® use. Now 


majesty of justne is sullied by rilmldry mid 
nonsense—Mi- i- iicc,u,lted of rouse. Now 
was!, s of folly,—not indeed w it limit h home, — . uli is Ins mother, an.I <i,> coveis L >rae If ni'ich 

• or !e* found one al that Welcome Hospital of ^ in y it * s une in inner in which lln in.'iie'g 
hods,—that long established e.-H-inosy nary f v dc, in yft“ (n’t , ti^elopcs the mysteiyof 
P.o.ii 1 of Dutl'it js,—’yclept Lrury-Lane. j his Li. lb to le i son l'o,u. * • * # 

In the iidifie of w onder, w hut do title utanagRrs , A'hilfcL I'cuUr-ur i. ,i, Sn^agony uf filial af- 
sneui by' this rank fraud upon the public , fe. tu.#, an 1 the yhiliness and d*i< a. a,e has- 
name in their Inc. ad tidic of d< nm:;*lo un rqnjl ei isn. Air. S uni.-./ v Li*.. in, 
fools,—mi worn out stump of ainhoislup,— | in an cruel postuie, a;ul an easy tone, f ins 
—no t icker jf tcrce paiitoimm.c. p.osc,—no j gentleman has not much In say fin hirnsiif; 
inis i ,c)ie eoinpilei of phi i limits far old music, he mentions Jam ver, wdh nftich r.o.’Ci ala«ce, 
a hircencr without the meiit of thufljr.iv^theft J a ti dling ci.eu.iistdncc—“ toat he has # cut tlie 
w lucji com pi psates for its displace in it* dex-| throat of Orwni, and that his relict may now 
Jciil} ,—have they none of these (or have tlu'i | again tike to herVieds ” 

..laves lebellcd against them) that they should j One ^onl umrvf^-i l.e language oTVhis play 


-itliuipc to sulk down a popular and splendid 
name, by so heavy^eha.ge as m..king hail the 
Yutimr of this Trlgedy. have no patience 
w itn tins trick. L 

The princij** f^irnnle in the tragedy is 
slrnorlla, C^HWks of Oismi * a lady to whom 
England had tlR^ouour of gming birth, Hid 


he mentions Hina ver, wdh nftich r.o.’Ci’ala«cc, 
a tutliiig ei.cunistdnec—'“ toat he has # cut tlie 
throat of Orsirn. and that his relict may now 
again t ike to herVirds ” 

One ^onl iiioisHo-1 i,«- language oTVhis play 
is the iiul!"st jtRos;- ever remember iu a 
jiiece styling itself tiagedy • 


,THE STAGE. 

Thf» knowledge of hiima* nature ha» t 


Jt.dy a husband. Ill appeals, by her own con- been retarded byAlie ddlieuUy of making jnat 
fessioui that bheBmHjecn guilty of soif!e gai- ,evpeti meats —The m Aerials of this study are 
tan tins i§ hu- yoijn^that she h%d styme share commonly g thered fronw. reflection on our 

jn tlitf Ti ivatc^tory of Charles I niouai eh ovvn fccl i ’ , ^ s > or from ob«ci vatid^s on the ci*i- 

whoseem^f^Tave possessed as many mistresses duct of others. La th of these methods is ex- 
as J^ing Priam, and who, from his fame in posed t^dillitulty, mid coiAcquenlly toerror. 
»^et amours, has the honour of being im- Natural philosophers posScss gre^t advan- 
puted father to mpst of the illustrious families* t-iges ovei moralists aiid^metapliysiciaus, in so 
of European bastards. ( far ns the subjecy ot their inquiries lieloug to 

The Countess, lmvever.eeeins fairly entitled the senses, ur<J external, nial< rial, and often 
to havj her portrait suspended in the “ G illei y permanent, l^eiwc they can retain them in 

of Beauties at II UBiptoii-Court,” and to rank the r presence till tiny hare examined their 

with Pollv Hoi An, Nell Gwyuue, and the i; motion, parts, or composition . they cun have 
^luclKBSjsf Portsmouth. We should have |, recourse to them for a reuCwal of their im- 
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pressions when they grow languid or obscure, 1 
or when they foil their minds vigorous, and j 
disposed to philosophize. lint passions are ‘ 
excite^ji independent of our volition, and arise j 
or subside without our desire or concurrence | 
Compassion is inter awakened but by the vuw- 
of pain or of sorrow* Koenlmout is no\ it i 
kindled but by ustu.il ouflcting, or by tbe view ^ 
of injustice. • ^ 

Will anger, j<*>lousy, and rev euge, intend ! 
tbe Summons of tin- di-p.issionutc nag<‘, ^Ifut 
\hc. may exammc*tbeii conduct and dismiss j 
,heiu> Will pi ivie and ambition obey the vojee 
of fclie liiuuhlc hvunit, anil assist liiin in ex- ; 
plaining the prim iplcs of human nature 1 Or, 
by what powei ful spell can the abstracted plu^ 
losopbnr, whose passions are all ebastmed and j 
subn&ed, whose litai t never throbs witli desire, ; 
prevail ,vith the tender afl’citiutis to appear at 
hia uqkiu<ll/> command, and sulAnit the de- 1 
licacy of their features to the rigouj of stiirt 1 
iuquiry. The philosophei, accustomed to 1 
moderate Ins pinions, lalher than indulge 
them, is of all men least aide to provoke tin ir 
violence; and, in order to succeed in lyi-ire-, 
•cardies. Ik must recall emotions' £-lt by Ijim 
at siuni: tonnef pi rinil ; or lie must seize tlun . 
impression, and ipa'ik their operation at the ' 
very moment.they are aeeMentally tsoiled — 
Thus, with other obvious disadvantages, he! 
wih often lose the opportunity of«a happy 
mood, unable, to avail Imusclf of those ani- 1 

l . . 1 

mating returns ot vivacity and attention cs- | 
scutia^to genius, but indi pendent of the will, j 
Observations made, while the mind is in- 
flamed k arc difficult in tltcJFxecutioii, incom¬ 
plete, iftid erroneous. P.a™ r passions admit 
no partners, and emigre no*iv;ds in their au¬ 
thority. The moment irHeetion, or any fo¬ 
reign or opposing pi mciple, begins tp operate, 
They arc either exceedingly exasperated, agi¬ 
tating «the mind, and leaving it no leisure for 
•peculation; oi, if they nre unable to niain- 
t tain their atcendant, they heeoidU cool pud 
indistinct, their as pc ct grows dim, and obser¬ 
vations liinde during their decline are impegr 
feci. The p.issioi/h are swift and evanescent; 
He cannot erre^t tllfeir celerity, nor suspend 
them in the mind during pleasure. You.arp 
moved by a strong affection: sfcizc rtie oppor- 
tunity^lct noue'of its motions escape you, and 
observe every vntiujent^ it-exritcs. Yon can¬ 
not. While the passion pi\vnils you hare no 
leisure for speculation; and ke assured it has 
•u^Tered abatement, if you* hive time to phi¬ 
losophize. 


Bft you procee^t by recollection. Still, how¬ 
ever, your observations are limited, and your 
theory partial. To\ be acquainted with the 
nature of any passion, wc mus Allow by what 
combination of feelings it is excited, to, w hat 
U mp-riiim nt ct is alln d; in whet propoi tion 
it g.-ithcio force and siviftnes*-, what propeu- 
siti-«, and wliat associations of thought either 
retard or accelevutedts impetuosity; alkd liowr 
if may be opposed, weakened, oj-*supprVJ«ni. 
But, ifthesiCeirouinstances escaiM'dhc ii't;* 
vigilant and abstracted at*i;»nim, v^l.ei.'n- 
mii«: is actually agitated, now can thqy be re- 
eolleeled when tlie.pi*'slim is cntirely.'quiet&l ? 
*\foi cover, every jfassion is compounded of 
inferior and subordinate fechugs,, ssential to 
; its existence, in then own natuW- nicely and 
minutely v aided, but whose dittereqt sn.iuvs 
inn*gradations«are diilieult to be discerned — 
To those we must be acutely atlentii c, to 
mark hoy they arc rombined, blended, or op-' 
post’d; how they arc suddenly extinguished,, 
iu a i-joment renewed, and again extinguished. 
But these fleet volatile feelings, perceived only 
when the mind is affected, elude the. mint 
dexterous and active Armory. Add to this, 
that an object suggested by* niejiiury is cicr 
fiiVntcr and* less distinct than an aitual per¬ 
ception, especially if the object to he renewed- 
is ofji spii tlual nature, a thouglit^s-a ‘jja.Sit^ 
or iuteinal sensation 

J’ven allowing the possibility of accurate 
observation, oui theories will continue partial 
and inadequate. We have only one view of 
the shbjcct, and know not what Aspects it may 
assume, or what powei s it may possess in the 
constitution of another. No principle has 
been more variously treated, nor has given 
'rise to a greater mhnber itj' systems, than that 
by which we lira plenum in", ted moral agents, 
and determine the merit or ’merit of human 
actions. But this can tfCaiW proceed from 
unv other cause than the di^-irofy of our l'eel- 
iiSgs, and the necessity w#'.<n’i? under of mea¬ 
suring the dispositions of Fthers by our own. 
f’lvcn this moyil though a'compc- 

tent jud^e «f the virtue «arw’ propriety of liu • 
man actioife, is apt to mislcnV.’iH in our in- 

, , , ' "tw 

I fpnries eoneefning tlie structure and dispo- 
j aitimis of the mind. Desirous of avoidii’V.tbe 
j rebuke of this severe and vigilant censor, v, 
j are ready to extenuate cv-vy blameablc qua. 
ii lity, and magnify what we approve. 

[To be<eonlin< ed ] 
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F A S HUM O N 3* 

J<01' J AN UA'RY, 1808. 


EXPLANATION OF’yilfc I’RftWS OF FASHION 


No. —A .Mohmnc Diu*' 

A i on ml cumin ic gow.i, a walking length, 
. with shot l full i.lrnc, anil puckered cuff, but¬ 
toned or lured down the Inick, And yiadc 
high round the ne< k, with a full f j ill of luCe. 
A nil III at y s-tuck, edged round the rlitif with 
the sifine. A figured Chinese srarf, tlu - colour 
Amri k aiguieen, twisted round the figure ill 
the style of antique dmjieiy Melon bonnet 
the smile eiAour* strijied, and tiiiymed to cpr- 
r«s[>oud with the scm f Hair in iiregnlar 
r uls on the forehead F..uimgs of gold or 
'toj.ffir Long Yoik tun, or Lnueiiek gloves, 
above the elbow Nlippcis of yellow .Morocco. 
This diess, 'divested of the hoiuicl, is consi- 
dci id gciltccl luglife tor any |ft-uod of thy day 

JVo. J —A M*orm\g Walk’vu, or f "ar- 
" image Habiliment 

A simply breakfast robe of Indian muslin, or 
cumin le; with plain higji collai, and long 
sleeve Plain chemisette fiotll, buttoned down 
the hosoiu. yl Calypso wrap of niorone velvet, 
or kerseymere., trinyned entirely round with 
W.hite ei mijp-, or Swausdow^ Spanish hang¬ 
ing-sleeve, suspAideil from the back, amf fail¬ 
ing over the left aliuuhleio terminating in a 
round point below the elbow This ornament 
is lined fjiroughont wineskin Ithe same as the 
iriitiHiing A mountain hat ot wtii^p imperial 


fined with a baud, and curled over the left, 


■ jvo 3 —A Ball "Dress i\ thf. Parisian 
• Style. 

\ Ncapolitaif robe and pet ticoat, of w hite, or 
coloured sati;A made quite plain. Armorial 
\ebt of wllisr satin, beaded in gold stripes. A 
tesfus u-la-Cleojmtruj copposed ot wrought 


gold and anulbvsft. Hanging sleeve, gathered 
m liont of tie ami, with btiOoeheswiDhe same, 
i The hair confined from the rodts, uV, ends 
th»v mg n# irregular curls, leaving the forehead 
and temples exposed An Indian casque ot 
tissue, w it li amethyst ornaments. A long veil 
of gossamer ftause, lounded at the end, and 
einlwnidereij in u del “«‘ u border of silver, or 
silk, flowing from the centre of»tly crown, 
over thei iglit shoulder, ayd fornliiig n dAipery 
in front of tl« figure by the attitude of the 
left luJnd. Pear ear-rings of amethyst or pearl. 
Necklace of pearl, with amethyst star in the 
centic. White satin slippers, edged with silver 
hill ding, and white kid gloves i^iove the elbow. 

t.ENERAL OBSERVATION!? 

OY TIIE MOST ELEGANT A SU 

SFf.ECr FJSIIIOXS FOR plK Stl/lSOX. 

The multipfieiiV aid variety, beauty and 
! elegauee, which dnlinguish the coSfume"?? 
our British fiyr, wasVievcr more appropriate 
and becoming than at! he piesent period The 
most happy ^ssembl.fce of tin* ancient and 
modern is apparent irlalmost every article of 
fashionable decoration! Taste al^d judgment 
arc in faison with ca<Ji other, and have se* 
Tec ted /nd comlww.d whatever has appeared 
most vJii’ltUy of perpetuity. TJie cold wea¬ 
ther hi* iinprllcd theado^tiiA of%ueh articles 
«,f attiilkas ary calculated t^ dispense warmth 
! and nourishment. In the theatres, and even 
I in the drawing-room, the votaries of.fashion 
can no longer boast, thtfir wonted display— 
their courage yields to necessity;—and the 
seal f, mantle, Indian shawj, and French cloak, 
now shelters tlicir tiiiherto exposed shoulders. 
J'hc endless variety which is exhibited in this 
and every oth#r article of fashionable attire, 
will oblige us to a more careful selection of 
such, as rank tke first iff taste and elegance. 
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tA BELLE ASSEMBLE]:; 


We ■ilial), witli our accustomed attention and 
fidelity, endeavour at a delineation which shall 
be found worthy the consideration of our fair 
corrcspdndents In the articles of mantles und 
pelisses there h much novelty and elegance ; 
and they arc constructed in the most faiA iful 
forms. The simple cardinal ( und hood are now 
confined to those females who have passed their 
meridian. Those yrorn by the more youtljful 
fair, a»e usually formed of light green, purple, 
41- inorone kcrsrymqrc, variously constructed ; 
those termed the Zealand luuutle, the Calypso 
wrap, and the Spanish mantle and spanner, an 
tli^, most novel, and tank very high on the list 

t'f fashionable articlL-s: these mantles are/iirm- 

0 

cd with high full collars, aud deep pointed 
capes, comewliat in the style of the ancient 
hanging-sleeve; and are cut in a, fanciful and 
varied nifi’*.7r ( iu the*skirt, so as tq wrap in a 
graceful unstudied style about tlie figure. They 
are. often trimmed with skin ; but a hfrge silk 
cord, the colour of the mantle, placed at a little 
distance from the edge, and the points orna- 
• lncnted with tassels to correspond, is consider¬ 
ed more chastely clegnnl.* Indeed wntliink^ur 
is better asLocSaJed'aith velvet, satin' or sais: 

' net Teller c is not a .sufficient degree of con¬ 
trast between these'trimmings a fid or 

kerseymere—an A the silk cords, or Trnf&lgar 
tiinuvings, are a bright relief, und have <} more 
light efl’ect Fancy furs, and coats of darl^ 
morone, are beethne so general, g 5 to be ad¬ 
mitted no place in an elegant selection In t lu¬ 
sty 1c of dress gowns, we have a ciowd of 111- 
fo» mat ion ; at the head of jvhicli may be pro- 
peily pluewdVobeSi of snpcifiiie cloih, e|nbroi- 
dered round the fioUum,‘i/i |he bosom, aud 
v-s, C* wreaths of lesl-es, composed of 
shaded velvet. VVe have J en them of buff, 
vi’.h leaves oV shaded pur/.e velvit, each leaf 
veined to nature For ff.l dress, these bor¬ 
ders are often of gold or f ilvcr, rtnbossed, or 
in spangles ; ar d a 1 idieiJ fancifully Tunned 
of the same material as til ■ robe, and bordered 
up the seams to correspond, is a general and 
fashionable appeudnsj.;. FKTlltif cloaks tr ca- 
jiuct ins, tint sqVue js IJu: dress, are frequl ntly 
thrown over the shoulders; and rclkiqy shed 
as ueeaMon may require. The comfou and 
utility, as well utfiYaste and richness, of these 
eh gaut garbs, will ensure them a ready adop¬ 
tion anudst the females of‘rank and fashion 
The Polish vest, formed of the above-men¬ 
tioned material, and trimmed,with skin, worn 
with a short train-petticoat of silver muslin, 
or tissue, with correspondent turlian n-ta-CIn- 
nese, is a style of costume particularly attrac¬ 
tive and becoming. -Tins vest is not more than 
a yard iu length fioin tin; top of ♦he back. It 


approaches only to the shoulder in fiont, front 
whence it flows loose like the Tui vish robe, 
and discovers a Ivaist of the s^me 1 tver tissue 
as composes the petticoat, fasten# 1 at tlie bot¬ 
tom with a silver cord and tassel' Slippers of 
pale orange velvet, with silver rosettes, were 
worn with this uncommonly elegant habit- - 
-orange beiug the coloy- of which the vest was 
composed Zealand rolics are another article 
which exhibits much novel rme. These are 
composed of black crape, 1 "muslin, or Paris net, 
tamboured in large spots of <ogwhcot t crimson, 
or orange. The robe flows open on the lef, 
side the figure, and .he, front breadth being 
rounded, discovers a petticoat of plain white 
satin, and meeting the other side of the r ’ 
’which flows ,in a square train, is t laspcd ftoin 
the wflSt to the kir.-e with silver or topa’. studs. 
The waist and slcive of this di ess are usually 
worn plain^ and over a satin under-waist. No 1 
trimming but Trafalgar, or a border of netting 
of floss silk. The colour of the spots can be 
advantageously associated with this animated 
and singularly attractive costume. Although 
white dresses are less general ihis winur than 
we remember them for many years, yet are 
theymot wholly exploded In the moYiiiiig ha¬ 
bit, they admit of no favourable substitute; 
and amidst the diversity of coloured rqji':*," 
which present themselves at dinner and even¬ 
ing parties, we still observe the 1 iig.v hue, ven¬ 
turing, like the modest snow-drop, amidst its 
more splendid companions, and attracting by 
lls own-native purity. Gold andsi'ver bioc ide 
ribbands are used to ornament tin >e spot Its? 
garbs ; and a most delicate article in gossamer 
gauze is formed in draperies over wliUc or co¬ 
loured satin slips. Bo’.h in England aud Paris, 
tlie hair is variously {'isporsed, in the antique 
style, ornamented with coronets, diadems, ti¬ 
aras of flowers, and ymdcnui of gold laurel, and 
constitute the most fashionable fullVress. I11 
the 1 lorning habit, the net handkerchief, tlie, 
peasants’ hood, and Yhe quartered cap of lace, 

^ over wlfite or coloured sjjtin, are more appro¬ 
priate, uivi bespeaks that .proper disk'action 
which maiiifctts a correct taste Bonnets and 
hat', are consideiW'lWOCT TTUliionablc coihp ii.sn l 
of pnited kerseymere and velvet, of contrasted 
shades.. They are generally formed to fit the 
Head, and constructed high a-nd full in front. 
V w " oodmau’s hat of Georgian cloth, the co¬ 
lour of the coat or muntle, and trimmed with 
fur, is both a seasonable and unique appen¬ 
dage to the out-door costume. French pokes 
of grey velvet, and fluted sating constructed 
so as to shade one side of the fa^c, exposing 
the adverse ear, and confined undei-The chin 
w ith velvet cut in the form of a handkerchief. 
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is considered bn article of great style and ele¬ 
gance. Fane Vjpts, of tlio Spanish or turban 
, composty of silver embossed satin in 


l 


:orm. 


tissue, with AnTola featlieis of an orange co¬ 
lour, are often? s\>n, both in puJLc theatres 
and in evening parties. The Argus feather also 
spmigimes ornaments the hair ; and placed in 
tlu form of a band, has a’tiuique and attrac- 
tive’effect There arc some few articles in the 
style of trinkets, frym tMir peculiar 

novelty and fashion, aie worthy of notice 

’1 lie most striking of these i» u bandeau of Jtl- 
) 

> er filagree, in form of a snake, the head of 
which is richly embossed, and the oyescop»- 

Tliki 


poS^d" of rubies, brilliants, oi emeralds 
cle'gaB^H'naiiieiit is passed round |he forehead, 
routining the hair, which othirwisfr falls ,in 
dishevelled curl.. Sometimes if bind-, an half 
handkerchief on the head, and gives, thus dis¬ 
posed, an efi'ce t at blue original and attractive j 
Bracelets aie worn of the same inatei inland i 
const ruction—undue here take occasion tore- ; 
marl^Ahat this ornament isjiot now confined i 
to bnc design only, hut frequently we see rows j 
of pearl, bands'of gold, hair, ike ornamenting! 
the wrist upv,arils’, in the line Indian style i 
Shells imitated to natiue, an* seen suspended j 
from rich gold chains, and In nodus of the j 
same^vnamcnl the bosom of dresses Seals | 
innumerable, and of vai sous composition, arc 
suspended fi om the watch by chains of gold | 
filagree, Lc and arc uslally seim in full dgess, 
on the outside of the lobe Some ladies wear 
tlie watch in sight with the morning habit; 
'lint this wo cimsu'oi uuappropnnto anil incot i- f 
sistent with tins style of costume. 

The lnost’fashion.iblc colouts for the season 
arc, A meric an giecn, inorouc, orange, juirple, 
coquillcut, and light brown. * 


LETTER ON DltK.SS, 

INTRODUCTORY AN D pFSCRIPTI VT, l RO 
FI, 17.A TO Jl.lflA. 

I am exceedingly pie; ad, iVar Julia, that 
you were peifcctly satisli d with* my*cxccu- 
' tiuu of your commissions ; andjlyt*lTie several J 
«'‘‘*artic , '"y»t adornineut, which accompanied iny* 
last auilrcss, were so well adapted to your taste* 
and figure • * 

Is not this, dean* girl, a convincing proof 
how perfectly you live in my memory > since 
* l can so well appropriate cofours to your com¬ 
plexion^ style to your countenance, and dra- 
pen/ to your for.ni But not in these external 
instances alone .s Julia’s image impressed on 
her friend / Tlfe sweet openness of her dispo¬ 
sition, the accomplishments of her mind, and 
the endowments of her heart, proved by expe- 


j rimer, and endeared by c:uly love, have fixed 
! an impression which time c.in never efface, nor 
absence lti-iLr less lively. Remember, t^ere- 
| foie, dear frieud, tiiat 1 cousule^ myself en¬ 
gaged tqyou by the sacred claims of affection, 
in any way that 1 can he serviceable to you. 
4>n this principle I shall consider myself qiost 
jlleaviittk employed in selecting your Ondal 
'pamplitrnuha •, doi' os I read of your hero’s re- 
| turfl to England with added laurels, 1 conclude 
it will not be 1 long eic they are blended with 
the ipvts q/'lo^e, and olicied a willing saaifice at 
^ the altar of Hymen 1 —Be sjirc let me hear in 
due tiuye when this prodigiuu$ event is likely 
to take place'—1 lovtdcaily to choose wedding 
c[f>:/ir\ There is a sort of pleasant association 
in the mind, when i*ng.igi-ii in this employ, oc¬ 
casioned po;.ofbl^ by the ( iiljvciiiiig^ppe that 
our tuin may* come next ’ Ah 1 lfcuvaal indy 
knops whip my turn will come 1 for, as I told 
you in my la.,1—1 am my nice—and good 
men, you know, were ever a rare commodity! 
Nwr have 1 ser*i one to please me better than 


ICjfljMi, 
■lint rc- 


Sour-i’j John—who, tlioygh very fashionable, 
and,quite atnunof the world, yet juices that 
rare assemblage of sensibility, principle,*mid 
woith. lint t|*e sentiment we feci for each 
other Aierely Platonic, Juba; 1/e loves me in 
a brothei—nothing more. Indeed, what m^ie 
would he ’heard of l>j my undo and an til?— 
Juhft is heir to a large fortune and ancient 
hiiiglUhood—and poor me 1 to what am l hen * 
but the ancient vii tues of my dear and‘vein- 
i.ited family I am proud of tlie inheritance, 
Julia, and will never disgrace it Pliy'y pie- 
teuds to Audi astrol* s*jpal kno> ledge, and as 
sures me, it is utdaimjl tdal she is to be 
related tome Dear, ilcnerous girl 
nieiiibtr, Julia, not a lord of this uquseu.se to, 
a living soul, 1 besccdjlyoii; for, on 
John has said jiothin Jwy put tu-uhir tome, 
and for myself—I do ipt even think of l,a ,< 
and*tlicrefore n list tie vily far f. om ^natumonf 
the !:dtdy (as I argu.) ijqu.ring the indispcn- 
sable ac ompanimeut of the f mnn J scud 

you by 'Ifni packet a long hit vu tin ofil .sole 
je<,t of iLihiouable intellig&n£; uftd shall <\m- 
I elude Ihucpistjc with a fr,t jmire clyiic ii, :s- 
! neations, selected liom the .; . j^l inaga/.j.ir of 
L taste. We drove yesterday to ..II the celdbr.it.;.! 

I haunts of fashionable* display, and weredaz- 
j*zled with the brilliant exhibitions of female 
decoiatiou which were otiered to our view 
Amidst the diversity, wc were much attract*! 
by the nowg)ty, elegance, and convenience, of 
a mantle, and pelisse, ou an entirely new con¬ 
struction. The first of these is termed, the 
Emigre mantle, < or IJiazilian cloak. It is 
’ formed of purpjft velvet Embossed on a topaz 
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( »tin ground, and buttons down the front, 
where it is not more than three-quartet s of u 
yard in length, from the throat; hut i« 
gradually sloped to a round point on the left 
side of the h£urc, and reaches at this termina¬ 
tion neatly to the bottom of the petticoat It 
is constructed with a liygh puckered ,cnliaiy 
and two deep printed capes, which fall over- 
each shoulder. .The whole i« ti^minafrV wi'h , 
* rfrb and deep fringe, shaded to -nit wit^ii'hr 
colours of the pi^.issr 1 need no! obscivc that 
|his mantle is propel ly <i <ifined to females ut 
rank and a (line nee, l>ot h i', om its- sufgulai if \*suul 
expenee 'l lie pc}n.*r I - eompo-ed of supei ^ 
line ina/aiilie clfith, wit\/i a Spanish * <-t and 
spenseri a high eoll.u, and pointed e-ipe-, 
sittilig full round the l|iciv The '.hole 
ti imined with rich silk Ti af.iVg.if’of (he same 
colons"-'tV,hat constitutes the i«ig'‘iiu ,i\ and 
comC' lienee of this elegant garb i^s, that the 
coat mid spenser being ir 1 1" separate, they 
may be u m n apart; and by a little judicious 
mriaiigenuiit, appear as thiee drftinc' arl,eliv 
W e are engage d nest week to a splendid ImH 
anil supper, which will he g.v on *l^y the Mar 
cluope.s?(if l;——- Maiy has leeeiv.d a r-til- 

hlaticlii lor the in ration, and intend* mnstii- 
iag a strong party of Ai.Vettud hum y ler at- 
ttilO fur the evening will consist of a linnul 
ctitle of white iindn st crape, mini o» or white 
satin; the th.ipcry, &c ornamented wiUi n 
houler of the siai let geranium*' m r«iis» d vel¬ 
vet. ,Hcr hair will In* confined i.i the i.nli.fhr 
a'i/t-C, and decot ated iu front wdli a hi, a of the 
same flood's designed So nature. Her rai¬ 
lings, Hiacelcts, and armlets of brilliants ; and 
slippers of paii: gr<$if flitfri, with silver m- 
*t,i Urjb* My dress is corf posed of pale grem 
gauze over white ilm. rit is fbruud m a siin- 
“ple round gown, ulei wag uitfiiu onr-rightli 
the bottom of the pettfmal, vihere it is cut in 
tire deep v aiuh-h 1 s ; tijHnineil vfith si v cr bra.il- 
mg or fringf, mid eai rpn^it termtiufcd lytli 


corrcsjHindent tassels. I wear mv hair in a 
laigetv'istcd braid at the bark tf my head, 
and in simple'em is in front, Melded on the. 
forehead with a coronet of pen/, which com¬ 
pose. also many other oriti.nit/ids. IVf have 
each a Frencfi opera fan, of v/fiv t d anibei, un- 
| commonly elegant—ra picscnt fiom my aunt 

At Lady 1 .-\ yoncoi t last evening, v as 

! the Countess I'-, whose illustrious inpK 

;| m.ige 1 formally named tit ynti She ajipeared 
!j to great adve.nl.i^e nr^a» Byzantian robe of 
I "lute gossnuni s tin, with a petticoat of silver 
| tissue She woie innaiiients of b!inded cil.e- 
j®i aids and pem 1 , and her hail vias folded round 
' In f lit ad m l lie Ilastei n style, vv lule (lie epds 
4 ■ ?l in incgular glossy img'els on «nr ( i > ‘' '41 
1 v 1' !c ;o d ( ti< 11> fm mini should} rs. I believe 
! I h 4 ,e Irtime.liild you, that 1 Indian sluiwt 
I di es 1 s ;l | c (-on- uleted v 1 1 v fadiiotinhh' and at- 
ti active |..||'),s Tiny me jjorn.cd m simple' 
■ oiifid dti-ses, with slant trains, tun dried 
imind llie bottom, bosom, end sleeves, with 
mi respondent tt i.iimings Some me win n vv ith 
a long sleive of life same, wlueli n> < irtftied 
on the arm and vvnsl villi the trelik luaeeht. 
Otlie> ,1 house .1 .slim I sli i vig o f vv lute satin, 
eiili, 1 in the Spanish slash, fioiV, or Inshop 
bum y’hc links of dii,sses me cut lower than 
ever, but are ticquenlty shaded with ^Inoiid 
point lace, placed flat from shoulder to shoulder. 
The waist is visibly increased in length. You 
must wear no other tfyan white kid gloves in 
evening pai ties Not ev en t he light l.uuei irk, 
01 p-Je ran, are now admitted yi this st.vle of 
cost nine 

And now, dear Julia, fait 1 t lice well 1 —1 shall 
hope soon to hc.iv of the progress, aipl fv heitat e 
•you oil the happy issue of i/oui line, although 
1 can not* entertau^ you with :inv account of 
mij mi it Keep, therefore, 110 cii/u instance on 
that,or any otlier^uhjeehwhich eouceius you, 
fioin your e\cr faithful and affectionate 
*> * - * &L1ZA k 

















ON account of an accident which occurred in the printing of two of the Cartoons, 
vis. the “ Charge to Peter" and the “Sacrifice to Paul and Barnabas," we a%e pre¬ 
vented from including them in the Supplement, according Jo our promise.—Our Sub¬ 
scribers, however, tXay rest as’svred, that they will be presented gratis in the next Nu»i- 
lertofthc Magazine ; which will likewise contain an outline of the “ Oeatk of General 
] Wolfe;" all being in edition lo tfy usual decorations. 



EXPL4NATION PF THE PRINTS. 


XU- THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL, 

NOW IN imiPTON-CbUBT. 


• No. r. 

THE DEAT^OJ-' £NAMAS. 

Arls of the Apostles, Chap. V. Veises .1,4, 
"tlbil Peter said, Atlanta*, why hath Sat%n 
til'rd thy heart to lye to the ifohj (ilrnst, and to 
hup Jtaek part of the price of the land -.— While it 
teas it not thine? And after it tea* salt}, 
tea* it not in thine own jwlveiI Thy Jut*l thou 
conceived this thing in thy heart ? Thou hast Rot 
lied unto men, but unto God. 

. “And Ananias hearing there word*, fell down, and 
gate up the ghost.—And great far caiHt onfall 
these that heard these things." 


• Tiie moment of time*which Raphael 
lias chosen in this Composition, is that in 
which the .apojtle Peter, by the divine 
inspiration of the holy ghost, detects -the 
fraud of Ananias, and upbraids him in 
the above language of scripture.—Struck 
with the consciousness of his guilt, lie re¬ 
plies not.—Smitten by the immediate baud 
of death, liis fall is sudden and terrible.— 
The figures, on each side of him, arc evi¬ 
dently impressed with a consciousness that 
the judgment of heaven has overtaken him. 
—The characters which form the other 
groups, as yet ignorant ofthis awful event, 
are employed in presenting their fifstalins 
and oftei ings, their goods and their money, 
to the fathers of the primititechnrch.—On 
one side, the apcAtles arc receiving the cbn- 
tiilnitions of the pious*, otf the other, they 
are distributing them amongst the poor; 
whilst Peter, and his bretfiren’in theqentre, 
appear fiom their thought Tf\ action, 
^inore iipfhediatcly connected with the aw-, 
fill scene before them. f 

In this composition Raphael has. em¬ 
ployed no more figures than were necessary 
to bring home the subject with its due clia- 
' ractcr and force, and to shew the state of 
the clinch at the first dawn of chi istianitv. 

' r 'he composition is divided into three 
leading groups—The centie is-composed of 
the apostles, amongst whom the piiucipal 


figure*is Pete*—ITe stands erect and firm, 
withe full confidence in his divine oflmey 
and the power to punish gu*lt in Him who 
seuk him—Jlis mantle is thrown around 
him with surprising simplicity and dignity. 
*—He stitches forth his hand, and points 
with his finger towa*riis the falling Ananias, 
denouncing the tcuihlc judgment of God, 
and the awful example which was required 
in this early, state of the ihurcl^to^repcl 
every approach of coiruption and fraud.— 
A lei lid of divine austerity pervades the 


group around him; and, in the whole 
works of Rapljpel, there is uothing, perhaps, 
yhic^morc evidently marks the sublimity 
of his genius than the comjiositjpr^of this 
single group. The accuracy tvitl^ wkicii 
he has conceived the several characters; 
the propriety witft which lie figs brougiit 
them forward in their due stations a B d 
resneclive dignities; the expression which 
he nas given them, at once so majestically 
severe, so serenely firm; and, above all, 
the noble simplicity with which the whole 
is crowned, aie points of excellence which 
the pencil of Raphael has never* Carried 
farther. * *, * 

In the dispositioiiKif this group, sdc- : 
the unaspiring* the \icorrupt, the simple, 
and unpatroni/edstatvofthe early church',* 
a few rails, and a common scaffold fiewiy 
put together,separate the C'hiistian fathers 
from the surrounding groups. foni this t 
simple Ylatform they* are delivering the 
w’oid of truth, and dispensing the punish ¬ 
ment of heaven upon th«j gjiilt^—So corj 
rctt, so\ triple, so deeply founded in nature 
and true* weifc the taste altd judgment of 
j Raphael. * ** 

’ r i’he composition of t^iis group, together 
•with the falling Ananias, who is so finely 
connected with the figures in the centre 
by the action of Pf ter, forms what Raphael 
intended should be the climax of this 
subject, and that which should distinguish 


it from all otheis. 
A 8 





DESCRIPTION OP THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL- 


No. II. 

PAUL PREACHING AT ATHENS. 

Vide—xdcts of the Aposiles t Chap. 17. 

The moment of time which Raphael 
has chosen in this composition, is that in 
which Paul rises in the* midst of Mount i 
Mars.—-He is surrounded by the different 1 
sects of Philosdphers which then divided : 
t Athens, and all jthe heads of the various j 
schools in which science and wisdom ] 
were taught in that illustriousseatof leaxev ' 
ing.—We here see the Epicurean, and the I 
*Stoic Philosopher; the Peripatetic, eifd the j' 
disciple of Epictetus ; the Cynic, and the J 
Areopagite. - € *j 

When wj consider what m«s# have been ' 
the fyoWiigsi of Paul at this moment; what | 
must have been the energies of fcis mipd j 
in order to meet the situation in which lie , 
■was thrown, when he beholds himself in | 
the most cultivated city of<the ancient j 
woild, and in the mid(t of the njost polish- * 
cd people ,'• -a people justly proifd of their 
prc-elhiKencc in every branch of gliiloso- ! 
]»hyand Art-^ v/hen we fonflder ^jjiat he ! 
was promulgating, for the first time, thf 
obscure and unknown doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity, of which it was one of its principal | 
triumphs that it set at noflght all the 
efforts«of human learning, and placed the 
virtues of the man against every talent of 
the scholar; when we* consider that this 
_ chosen Apostle of thf G|ntiles 'Ais now 
j£ 5 lt e i' 4 i<r, f°r the fir A time, upon the great 
objects "of his mission, aliat confounding 
idolatry and crushing Jpaganism wherever 
he went; when we consider likewise, that 
he was attacking it in its chosen citadel and 
m school, wha-e it reigned pi all its triumph 
®f pomp anti magnificence, surrounded and 
defended by philosophy and science, and 
supported aqd decorated with all the splen¬ 
dour and gkory that could be dcrivjd from 
tlie art and genius of man,— w'he/ we re» 
fleet, we say, ypon this glorious, bift no less 
trying •situation, in which Paul was cist, 
to combat with all ‘human learning in de¬ 
fence of its own prejudice and in aid of its 
oyirn power, we are naturally led to ask what 


must have b een his feelings, what the ener¬ 
gies of liis mind at this moment >—There 
is a sufficient answer to the question in the 
figure which Raphael has giv^ us of Paul ‘ 
in the present composition.-V\Ve seq him 
placed firmly and immovably* upon both 
feet, like a column under that new fabric 
he was about to raise.—Both arms are lifted 
up; his action is ail once simple and full, 
of almost colossal strcngtfjjjiis countenance 
is firm, steadfast, diuNrcplete with expres¬ 
sion'. and each attitude and motion cany 
the stamp and reflect the qualities of that 
flivine faith which he was now promulgat¬ 
ing 111 all its first pureness and simplicity 
—This figure, as a work of ait, lc-wsTts 
nothing to wish or expect beyond it. 

Let us nowXiirn to the c haiacters of his 
audience.—How wonderful has been the 
variety mid discrimination ofUaphael in 
this paitofhis composition.— Tiic leading 
figurfc in this group is that of the Philoso¬ 
pher who stands-forward in the centre of 
the Picture.—Not his countenance and 
action only, blit even his drapery bespeaks 
hit character and his feelings—He is evi- 
dcntlytnccupicd'in full thought, in tianquil 
reasoning and the contemplation of^ob- 
jects now first starting upon bis mind.— 
The serene and thinking mind is well 
marked by tht grand* flow and broad folds 
of the drapery, and the placidity of his 
aspect denotes the soul of the* Philosopher 
‘—This figure is finely contrasted with the 
group disputing amongst themsejves—The 
•turbulence of covtioversy is well shewn in 
the confnscd fol<\s of the drapery; and the 
scoffers and the heaiers arc characterized 
with equal skill and* choice—The half 
yielding convert, leaning qn hA crutch, is 
lAbly expressive of £ wavering faith, and 
the countenances of Damans and Diony¬ 
sius leave us no dqabt of their conviction. 
It is by* ifatsouing upo& these piihciples of 
science wl*iJh goverqfd the choic^of Ra¬ 
phael in this composition, that we are led 
fo a conviction, that as a woi k of art, in the 
higlfer qualities of design, expression, and 
composition, it has never been excelled by 
the pencil of man. 
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^ no. nj. 

V THE 

MlRACl^OUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 

Saint Luki ,Chap. V. Verses 3, 4, 5, C, 7, 8, 9, 

* . * u>,u. # 

“ And he u\nt into one of the ships, which was 
Simon's, and prayed, him, that he wmid thrust uyf 
a little from the lurid, amLhe sat down, arid taught, 
stke people out of the slap. 

“ Now when Itt^ud left speaking, he said unto 
Simon, Launch oift rtfo tie deep, and let down 
your nets for a draught. , 

’ “ And Simon answering, said unto him, Master, 
we hare toiled all the ni*kt, and hare taken 
. thing, net erthekss, at thy word, l will let doign the 
~Wrf« 

“ And whtgi they had thus done,•liter/ enclosed 
'a great multitude off sites, und their net lift ike. 

“ And they beckoned unto their partners, which 
were in the olhemship, that they should come and 
help them ; and they came und filed both the ships, 
<p that they began to sink. , 

“ When Simon Peter saw it, he fell down at 
a Jesus' Antes, saying, liepurt from me, for I am p 
sinful mhn, O Lord! 

“ For he tea* astonished, and all that were icith 
him, at the draught of fshes {black thej had 
taken. • 

“ And so was also James and John, the sons of 
Zebedte, which were partners icith Simon. And 
Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not, from henceforth 
thou shall catch men . 1 , 

“ And when they had brought their ships to 
lurid , they frrsook all, and followed him. 1 * 

Tiie sublimity of thfs scene, and the 
wonderful accuracy with which Raphael 
has represented it in all its respective fea¬ 
tures, will be better conceived by a due 
attention to the verses, which we have ex¬ 
tracted rrom the Holy Testament. * 

The boat in which our Saviour ispla'ced, 
is ii\ the act of sinking from the immense 
quantity of fish on board, and whilst Peter , 1 
in evident terror; falls upon ijv knees, and 
beg* Jesus “ to depart frogf him as a sin¬ 
ful man,” our Lord answers him, in the 
memorable words, “ Fear not; from hence¬ 
forth thou shalt catch men." 

The address of Peter and the answer of 
our Saviour constitute the main and leading 


action of the present composition. They 
[ aicconnected with those in the other boat 
by the raised hand of Jam^ who points 
towards it, as if asking permissinn ( (o assist 
them in hauling their net;, and the Part¬ 
ners, in the adjoining boat, fall into the 
principal grouj) by tbe disposition of their 
bodies and.faces, which aie turned towards 
Sjjnon Peter andour Logd. 

, In projftiety, therefore, this composition 
can be said tofoim but one single group. • 
The figure of I’cter is most divinely 
*charact*nstivof his feelings at the moment; 
his countenance is equally divided betwixt 
bop^and tenon; and flis attitude of sify-* 
plication is impi csscd with an equal warmth 
of giatitudc afld reluctant awe at the pre¬ 
sence of our Saviour.—Thc^attitudc of 
Jesus is calm and dignified ;• theta is that 
grace Jnd divinity in his aspect which are 
peculiar to the ( hi ist of Raphael. His ac¬ 
tion is beautifully contiasted with the 
impetuous tenor of Peter; and the sober* 
and single flow oPhii drapery is in strict 
'unison with his otheaqiftdiliies . 1 # 

In* the Jiack grouhd.is a beautiful and 
expensive landscape, in wiiich the archi¬ 
tecture introduced, is strictly that of the 
age ;?nd country.—In the fore ground are 
Some birdjj that haunt th$ sea, for the in¬ 
troduction ofwhich Raphael lias been con¬ 
demned by superficial judges. There are 
likewise shells, and sea-weeds, scattered 
upoiyhc shore. ’ » 

It was the .grea l praise 1 of Raphael that 
he always prescred the feature* 
nature, and neviV, by pursuing the ideal 
too far, suffered is repiesenlatiom to*be 
carried out of tKe ordinary boinids and 
occurrences of life.—His delineation of the 
.scene before jhim was thd| required to 
possess every neqessary appearance and 
local image of the Lake ofTiberias at the 
period in which this miracle was wrought 
—V^heje the reality* was A dignified of- 
whatause was fancy ? It is by preserving 
these gcneral'ipcidents of'local scenery, and 
the characteristics of our common creation, 
that the sublime 1 is rendered just and ac¬ 
curate, and the beautiful touching. 
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No. IV. 

PETER AND JOHN. 

Acts of thcAp«fetlrs,Chap. 3 , Verses l, 2, 3 , 4 , 

• 5 , 6 . 

“ Now Peter aifrt John went up together into the 
Tangle of the hour of prayer. 

“ And a certain man, lame Qom hii mother's 
womb, was carried, whom they daily laid at tie 
gate 0^the Temple, wiir’> is eaUed Beautiful, fc> 
ash uhn^qf them who entered into the Temple. i 
*“ Who seeing- Peter that John about to go into 
the Temple, asked an aims. 

“ And Peter fwt, mug his eyes’upon llim, with ' 
John, said, fjioh on us. * 

m And he l are huif unto thpn, expecting to 
reren e something qf them,. 

“ Tht if Pita said, Silva and gqjd have 7 none ; 
hit such us l have / rue thus — In tit to name of 

Jesus Christdfrffgzuwth* use up and icaik." 

• 

The above scriptuial account which is 
given of the milacle wrought b\ Peter and 
John in the Temple, has been loRowed in 
all its leading circuinstawcesby Raphael ifi 
this Cai^odfi.* * 

The incident of tinfc is that in which 
Peter takes the ciipple by tht right hl^id, 
and lifts him up.—Neverhas the pencil ex- 
piesseff a moie just or divine feeling than 
that which at this moment is painted in' 
the countenance of the cripple; ftic miser- 
aide impotence and wretchedness of his 
situation are finely iciideied in his figure; 
but, as if ^conscious of the power of 
Peter to heal liinFin tha-nai^e of Jtaus, 
L ^jl^in^ancc is suddenly animated with 
hope, and he seems picpaaing ty leap for¬ 
ward in his ifuthe strength, and»to praise 
the wonde*ful act of God—Thc calm sccu- 
lity and divine confidence with'whieh the 
Ayostleswoik This miracle ye no less ad* , 
mil ably displaced. ^ 

'{’he naked boys in this scene aic a fur¬ 
ther pioof of Raphaels gieat judgment in 
composition.— 1 •in*? of them is in suctaan 
atntude as finely yprics the tuyis*oBthe 
other figures; 9{id there is, moreover, 
anothci kind of conti ast whiA is produced 
l-> their being naked.—This has been ob¬ 
jected (o Raphael hy -those who pursue 
re.won ;ind piopiiety too fa5 in some re- 
but not fa 1 enough mothers.—Not- 
wnbstanding* it- apuaient singulaiity, the 
el feet piodui c d 1- ir.'.u \ellous—(To the them 
in imagination, diC'S them as you will, 


the picAire suffers by it; and would have ' 
suffered if Raphael himself had done it. ! 

It is for the sake of This contry^ whiefi 
is of great consequence in Historical Paint¬ 
ing, that Raphael, in this Cartoon, hits 
placed his figures at one end qf tile Tem¬ 
ple near the coi uer, ydiere we could not 
si/ppose the Beautify! Gate to be—But 
this varies the sides of the Picture, and at , 
the same time $ives him aiyflftportunity to 
enlaige his buildings* with 5 fine Portico, 
aiidto^ru m altogether one of the noblest 
pieces of aichitcctuie that can be con- r 
coi veil % * * 


.. ’ No. V 

ELY MAS, THE SORCERER. 

Ads of the ^postles, Chap, in, J'erses 6, 7, 8, 

• 9,10,11,12. 

11 And alien they had gave through the isle unto, 
Paphos, they found a certain Sorceier, a falsepgl- 
pht't, n Jew, whose mime was liar-jews: 

“ Which wus with the deputy qf the country, 
Sergius Paulas, a prudent man ; tthu called far 
liarnatas and Suul, and desired to hem the ivoid of 
God. * 

* “ But Ely nuts the soicerer (for so w his name by? 
interpretation) luithslood them, seeking to turn 
away the deputy from the fait f[. 

“ Then Saul, (who also if called Paul, J filed 
with the floly Ghost, set his eyes on him, 

“ And said, O full of all subtilty, chid all mes- 
chi'f, thou child of the devil , thou enemy of all 
righteousness .' will tfiou not cease to pervert the 
right ways of the L01 d I * 

“ And now, behold, the hand of the Lord is upon 
thee, and thou shall be bltnd, not seeing the sun for 
a season. And immediately there felt on him a 
mist and a daikuess-, ithd he went about seeking 
some to hsad him by the hand. % % 

“ 'Aten the deputy, wljcn he saw what was done, 1 
believed, being astonished at the doctiitie of the 
AoidP • 



*» 'Hie great object o^admii alien in' the 
present Cartoon is the figure of the Sor- 
cejer, Eltnnas. It is the figure of a man 
struck by the immediate Vengeance of 
Heaven through the qieans of Paul, with an 
instantaneous and incurable blindness; 
and in the study and represcntatior\pf 
this character, Raphael has had recourse? 
to that deep knowledge of the principles 
and passions of human nature, which" forms 
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he basis of the ideal ai Art, ami* which 
fhilst it combines the accuracy of repre¬ 
sentation jA'ith the truth of conception, ex¬ 
pands the ynost common and vulgar object 
to’the dignity,of an Epic character. 

Elymas is*herc siti-gencris ; he stands at 
the head of his clapi; lie rcpiesents all 
blind men that went.beforc him, and swl 
.blind men that will come after him. 

The gcnerirl .nature, and most minute 
pecularities of the*blind man, are all em¬ 
bodied in this single character !•—Not only 
*his eyes; Gut his head, and the elcvatimy of 
his countenance; his outstretched Jjand^; 
•'his cautious step; his feet; the general 
-position of his body,—in a word, every* 
.part about him is the member of a*bhnd 
man alone! 

The character ofSt. Paul, in this Cartoon 
is finely distinguished from that of tin* same 
apostle in the Cartoon which ipresents 
him preaching at Athens. 

( Paul is not here tile orator, but thy 
avenger of God; be points with a consci¬ 
ousness of superiority, and a divine, but 
calm austerity, towaids the Sorccicr, whose 
impiety he had been compelled th punish. 
-♦There is nothing of undue passion or 
exultation in this character. 

The terror of Sergius Paulus, and the 
astonishment of the surroi/nding group, arc 
impressed with equal force by the.divine 
pencil of this illustrious Master.—In tiuth, 
with the exception of the figure of Ana¬ 
nias, there is no.character’ in all the works 
of Raphael, so distinctly and sublimely 
rendered in all its pacts, as thfi figure of 
the Sorcerer Elymas. 


, Np. VI. • 

, THE 

SACRIFICE TO fAlft AND JBARN ABAS. 

Acts of the Apostlcs^hnp. XII*. Verses 11 , 12, 
13 , 14 . 

<l And when the people saw what Paul had 

• # . 

dons, they lifted up their voices, saying, in the 
speech of Lycaonia, the gods arc come down to vt 
in the likeness of men. • 

“ And they called Barnabas, Jupiter, and Paul, 
Merofnus, because he was the chie f speaker, 
s’*'Then thepuest of Jupiter, which was before 
their city ? brought oxen and garlands unto the 
gates, and would have done sacrifice with the 
people, , 


“ Which ic 1 .< n /.'ii apostles, Barnabas and Paul, 
heard of, they tent I hi n limit hs, and rail among 
the people, dying n it, i 

“ And saying. Sirs, why do ye tbriv tilings * 
we also aie all min of like pa.-sty'is mthyou, amt 
preach unto you that ye should turn J'tom tln.se 
vanities unto the lit ing Gml." 

t This Cartoon is a continuation of the 
;miraculous scene which Paul and Ujrnahas 
Imd been acting in the temple, ii/. tlflr 
healing of the cripple. 

' The (ieople^if Lystra, struck w ith won¬ 
der, at the divine cuic which had been 
wro tfght before* them, and in the mum- , 
diatcplnemy and unmeaning emtlnisiaMii 
of Paganism, wxclnim, that the “ Gmls had 
conic do^n*among thptn,” a*-'d pu p.uc to 
make instant saciifice.s to * their •present 
divinities ’ The ox, decorated with gai- 
lands, is Jed up to the altar; and, at this mo¬ 
ment, Paul and Barnabas intcipo,e, de¬ 
claring who they weie, and what was the. 
oltjcct of their m «sion, teirified least the 
}iure aitd sacred dot ti iiA's qf*t ‘Di nj should 
lie oontaminated by tJic abshulilics of 
Pagr^i ism, * anil eager flint, their mivaclcs 
should he lefcricd to that Power alone 
from whom they had leccivcd authority to 
work them, t 

In this t?artoon, the characteristic* chief¬ 
ly to be aduiiud arc the wild and baiba- 
rous impulse of the men of Lystra, and tlie 
figure of the cripple in the l'mjit group, 
\vliosfc*ganncnts is lifted up, in a suspicious 
manner, byal’agairiof waveiiir^iu'Jg. 
order to asqertai | whether lie veie really 
the person whom the apostles liiul previous¬ 
ly healed. • 

This figure serves in an admirable man¬ 
ner, to»conncgt the story rff the former 
! Cart^pn with tliat c^f the present. 
i| The figure of the man who is about to 
fell the victim is concern d with astonsnjng 
^ramieur; in his countedanct is expicssed 
all (h\furyi<f a false zeal; and in his body, 
and tnc action of his arms, a steady and 
resolute vigour, which serve*, at* once to 
! mark the passions'of liis mind, and to dis- 
| play his prodigious strength, 
i The distribution and the classing of the 
figures in this Cartoon, are no iessadmir- 
1 able. It is Christianity first brought into 
contact with the wild fury and unthinking 
, zeal of Paganism. At Athens, the attempt 
i is made umoygst philosophers; at Lystra, it 
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is made ampng the multitude j the former 
1 eject it with the cold contempt and sullen 
arrogance »t the stoical school; the latter 
awakened to its prodigious miracles and 
stupendous truths, are converts in the yery 
moment in which they pioceed to make 
their sacrifice; they arc Jtbout to become 
the disciples of Jesus, in the very moment 
in whifh they are‘preparing therr rites foi 
Jupiter. History tjierefoie tells us a tiuth, 
founded not fess upon fact and expci fence, 
than upon the reasonableness and* general 
course of the human passions. The philo¬ 
sophers of Athens'remained Pagansq \he 
Pagans of Lystra became Christians. 


No. VII. • 

THE CHARGE TO PETER. 

• Saint John, t hap. XIII. Verses 15,*l6, 1?, IS. 

“ S'o, that wften they /imf dined , Jcrite saith tc k 
Simon fyter^ Sinton, son of Joint'-, latest thou me 
more than tinse ! he stfilli un’o Urn, r Yeo, i.nrd : 
thou hnoiccst that / lore thee! lie sunthyunto 
him, Feed my lambs. 

“ Ife saith to him ag-ain the seiond time, Simon, 
son of Jonas, lotted thou me ’ He sa-th nnt$ 
him, Yea, Lord ; thou Invwiu that I hue thee, lie 
said unto him, Feed my sheen. 

“ //c said to him the th'id time, 01011, son of 
Jonas, Invest iliou me! Peh r teas or'ui td her nose 
he said unto him the, third time, Lat est tktii me 1 
A'id he said unto him, C,o id, *i/.ou hoicest nil 
^tJItn^s ; tfibt..rawest that I loi c thie. Jesus saith 
unto him, Fccg my sheep. ( * „ 


1 , Ii» this Cartoon, that whif h is chiefly to^ 
behdmired isthefiguie yf our Saviour,*It is 
no longer the earthly, the human Chiist i 


J It is Christ 1 isen Tfrom the dead, and hr/- 
1 come the " first fiuitsof them that sleep/ 
The Christ, in the Cartofln of The 
“ Miraculons Draught of Fisfhes,’, is a 
different charter from wftat he appears 
I at present. This figure cannot be de« 

I scribed3 it can onl/be felt. Suffice it to 
j say, there is nothing corporeal, nothing of 
: the giossness of the lunnari^ form inouF 
| Saviour; it i? an ungjdiq naturfc, with a 
| most divine and exalted beauty, and ade- 
I licacf which does not irnpaii the grandeur 
! ofrthe figure, whilst it softens down every 
i turn tif tlie members, and chastens thy * 
j flow of the transparent drapery. m s» 
j* The uexUstriking beaut) in this Cartoon 
is a gl(flip of the»disciples- They seem, as* 
it were, all gathered together in the mo¬ 
ment, without ceremony 0# preparation ; 
they aTe inartificially huddled and grouped 
with that impulsive eagerness and curiosity 
which they natmaHj’felt to hear the iast 
•ommands of tlveir dis ine master. . 

There is nothing in composition more 
perfect thau this group, ft never was 
excelled/o 1 simplicity, nature, and effect. 
Every character F distinct 3 each disciple 
is shadowed out by his peculiar traits, 

1 and, in his business aiuj attention, he is 
marked wuh the yiostwonderful accuracy. 
The hick-ground, and general scenery in 
which the subject of this Cartoon is cast; is 
in.exact correspondence witli the genius 
and predominating taste of Raphael. It 
is’nalure, quiet, local, and exhibiting the 
same appearances, astothegeneralsccnery, 
which site might \>e conceived to have 
exhibited at the very sjvrt in which this 
incident took place. j , 

Tftcre is no struggle for sublime or arti-, 
ficial landscape: ttfe story wanted no set¬ 
ting off j no reji^f ofjhis kind. 
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&UPPLE'MENT 

, TO THE THIRD VOLUME OF 

Bell'S 

COURT 1 AND .FASHIONABLE 

. MAGAZINE, 

CONTAINING A CfflTiCAL RCVIE^ OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED WORKS OF 

LITERATURE FOR THE LAST SIX MONTllS. 

• • • 


. * HISTORY, TRAVELS, AND BIOGRAPHY. ' 

* MM 


A DESCRIPTION OF CEYLON. 

Article I. —A Destription of Ceylon ; containing an Accent of the Country, Inhabitants, 
» and natural productions, •with narratives a %our round the Island in 1800 , the Cam¬ 
paign in Candy in 1808 , and a Journey to Ramissi+am in 180 -f. James 

Cordm cp. A* M. late Chaplain to the jSarrison of \Columbo* In Two Vols. 4to* with 
Twenty-five Plates. Longman ajid Co. 1807,* * * * 


Tins woik Is very properly and 
handsomely dedicated to the Honourable 
Fiedeiick North, lite Gcsvemor of the 
BiilLh settlements in the island of Ceylon. 

Tl*ic first volume (44"» pages) contains a 
sketch of the island, a plan of Columbo? 
three plates of-the costume ef the country, 
a talipot tice, a banyan Jree, a branch and 
flower of the cinnamon tgee, Cingalese and 
Malabar alj^iabcts, view of an elephant 
snare, and eleven plates ofwic ws of temples, 
forts, a»d«strikfng scenes in the island, all 
(except the map, pl%n, and dresses,) «c- 
trcmclj well engraven in mezzotinto, from 
the elei^ant drawings ot tho author, made 
on the spot. • • _ 

The second volunje (86o p^ges) contains 
lotJTengraviugs in mezzotinto, being views 
of a pagoda, of a temple, of the Governor's 
house, and of a cpiious hanging bridgt. 

Near half this volume consists of the his-, 
tory of the Candian warfare ; extracts from 
the medical reports of the tioops serving in 
Veylon in April 1803; the embassy from 
■Columbo to the Court of Candy in 1800; 
and Knox's account of the King and go¬ 
vernment of Candy in 1081. 

S upplemcn tr— HI- 


At Ae end is a useful Glossary if a 
hufidretK%)inicaI terms. « 

We have attentively perused this work, 
and with great pleasuie acknowledge we 
have never met wtfti any book of travels 
with which we have been morw gratified. 
It abounds in cwriovs^infoPmation upon a 
variety of subjects in a country cgi which 
no traveller hae written since the year 1681 j 
and the most perfect reliance may»be placed* 
on the truth of the whole narrative f which 
circumstance^tamps an inestimable value 
on (the whole wAk. * 

It lid! been said th^t the business of re¬ 
viewing critics may be divided into three 
branches; these are, information, correc¬ 
tion, and addition. Tins performance i%- 
•Juires no. correction, being written in a 
pure ana elegant style, free from repetitions, 
blunders, deficiencies, # and grammatical 
errors. Additions fo such #n unique mo¬ 
dern book of travels cannotlie made here; 
so that we have nothing left but to select 
such passages as may afford leligbt as v/rfll 
as instruction^ these extractishallfbe more 
copious than what we thin* necessary to 
make from the numberle# travels in 
B 
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Europe. TIu* unconnected quotations will, | 
as we flatter mii selves, excite the curiosity 
of our rcadr*s, and interest them so as to 
induce them to peruse the whole work. 

'I'lic author*m his Picface says, “The 
manner of ensnaring and taming the wild 
elephants, the mode of divifkg for the pearl- 
oysters, the stripping of the cinuamon-ba* k, 
aml'thc process oT collecting nrtuial sa^t, f 
«ftc all described from actual obscivaticfn 
and authentic documents.” lie resicTed in 
Ceylon from 1791) to 1 SO 1. • • • 

This island, shaped! like a pear, is situate 
, between six and ten degrees of nort IP lati¬ 
tude, ami is two hunched and eighty miles 
in length, and one hundred and fifty in 
breadth. Our countryman, Sfr 5. Maun- 
dc\ ile,.visited«this country in the flat tecnih 
century. • , 

“ After llir Portuguese reached the shores 
of ( rylon in 1505, tlu'y innintahud a superio- 
. r»* v iu the island for one hundred autffifl y-tliree 
>e.irx, during which tiinO they werej engaged 
m emisLink s^euggWs with the natives, and 
latteiTy with the Dutrli^ who succeeded,>n ex¬ 
pelling them in the fear l(r»8. # The dominion 
ot the States-Geucral continued, with Tittle 
mtcirjiption, until the year iyy5 and,i7<)6, 
w lien the coasts of Ceylon were liuallv tak'cp 
possession of by fie British arms. 

“ The terntorv which now belongs to Great 
Hritaiii fifrnis a licit ionnd the island, extend- ■ 
ing, in some places, not jnore than six, in I 
otlwis tliiftw, and on the northern s.dc even 
•sixty miles into Mie int<«-ior country.* 'The 
inland provinces, cut oA from all comniunica- 
tion with tffe srti, and occupying the greater ! 
pgrt of the jsland, are still returned hy the j 
King of Cjmdy, whose capital is situate iu the j 
centre of Ills dominions j 

“ Almost tip- whole eircuiuforencp of the ! 
eiypst is lined with a sand., heaTli, and ajnoad 
border of cocoa-nut tie#s, heliind which are 
san double and treble ranges oi lofty uionn- 
tjiii| covered with wtxjd, The northern parts 
of the island ufc flat, and fi cqncntly, indented* 
w itli shallow inlets of the sea.” * 

“ The jn terror, »or Candian territories, con¬ 
tain many hundreds of liiountiiins, some of 
which, as well as flic extensive plains between 
them, are highly cjdtivuted 
“ Access to thlcouuti y ij difficult on ac¬ 
count of its nntiJal burners, and the greater 
pait of it ccMitimJ.s still tn be very impc rlectly 
known. The infaluhrity of the climate, ami 
Uw almost constant hostilities of the Portn- 
gn< e. Dutch, i nd English with the natives, 


i have, in a great measure, prevented the re¬ 
searches of travellers. Excepting the hues of 
three or four different rugged paths to Candy, 

; our arijuaiiitance with the nature of the inluud 
clistiiet is extremely limited. f , 
i “ The highest mountain in»tlic island is 
Adam’s Peak, lying sfxiy miles from Columlio; 
ro European subject of Great Britain has ever 
! visited it. 

| “ The hpat of the climate is not so intense as 

I might be expected in a iiitnation so near the 
equator In gen* ral, it.is more temperate and 
nniforin than in any part of the neighbouring 
liefiiusula. No climate in the world is more 

t 

salulpTous than that of Columho; aiul a per, 
son who remains within doors while the sun is 
powerful, neper wislu-s to experience one more 
tempdl'fte. Tlie iyr is at all times pure and* 
healthy, and its temperature uncommonly uni¬ 
form Fahrenheit's thcrinoincjer usually ttuc- 
tuutes 411 the shade about the point of 80°. It 
seldom ranges-inore than five degrees in a day, 
and only thirteen through the whole year, 8tj' J 
being the highest aiuh7J° tlie lowest point at 
which it lias been seen any season. * In the 
mouth of May t804, at Madras, the thenno- 
metiv was at toy®. 

“ The, days and nights arc nearly equal 
throughout the year; the atmosphere is almost 
always serene; the moonlight is clearer than 
ill fliiglaiid, and the siui may he seen to rise 
and eel almost every d;vy iu liis brightest 
lustre. * 

“ Proriftus stones arc plentiful and fognd 
of upwards of twenty different soils, hut the 
greater pait of them are of an inferior quality. 
There is no real’diamond in the islapd. The 
gisns of greatest vaUie are the oat’s-eye and 
the emerald. A perfect eat’s-eyc of the si/.e of 
a hazd nut is worth one hnndiqd and fifty 
pounds sterling lfc is a pseudm-opal, a white 
ray mys across its diameter on one s'de, and, 
moving from pne end to the ottuw, meets the 
ey e iu w liich ever wat it *s turned. * 

( “ Strictly speaking, there are no roads in 

fey Ion; mid wheel eaniages can only ’*0 used 
in the neigliivuirliood of the larger European 
settlements, which nre all situated on tjf 
sen, coast A person travels here in a wild 
and woody region destitute of roads, and lus 
jwurney may he eompared to an excursion in a 
■ljjrge garden or park where there arc do arti¬ 
ficial walks. i 

“ The revenue of Ceylon, although much 
greater than under the Dutch administration, 
is not sufficient todefinv the expence of the 
various establishments placed them by the 
. British government The annual income does 
not at pre-ent exceed £ 2j6,fiuo, While the 
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common expenditure of the island amounts 
to £. 3 :jn,ouo, occasioning a yearly charge oil 
his Majchtyjp tieasury of £' to:;,400. In this 
state of the revenue the produce of every 
sounpe is included, allowing £*.40,000 sterling 
as the avertige^ £uin by pearl ishcrics. The 
East India Company pay ^ £ 60,000 yearly for 
cinnamon ) 

“ The English circle tit Columho consists 
Aout one hundred gentlemen, and only twenty 
ladies-, but the other F^iropeA settlements 
can muster thiee hundred respectable persons, 
and near'y an equal number of ho.h sexvM 
> “Two weekly clubs are. established at C # -; 
•bimbo. At one of these Ihe principal ay»nsc-*j 
merit is cards. It is held about four i#iles 
from the fort, nml consists of twelve nieniliors, jj 
\ho give duwers in rotation, and g(^141-allv 
invite twelve strangers. Th% other club is for 
the purpose of playing at quoits, the cocoa- 
nut trees afl'ordufg a pleasant shade ad all hours 
• of the dav * 

•“ The lent of the most magnificent mansion 
rh Columho anumuts nu^ to .£* :>oo per an- 1 
* 1 am; a good family house may he procured for 
t". loo An utiinanird man must keep a 
palanquin,and*a one-horse chaise Ten pa¬ 
lanquin liiarers, the roininon set at Maifnis, 
cost there above t' luo per aiiiuun, Slid one- 
tlifcd more at Columho,where the maintenance 
of a horse < osts £' ,io, double the’sum neces¬ 
sary to keep one at the former settlement No 
bachelor can keep house eifiufostably jit Co- 
lumho for less than t‘ non a year. 

“fan the f'tli July, l:in>, when the-Hon 
Frederick N01 th was preparing to leave hfs 
goveriiiiiciit, the civil, judietid, and military 
officers resident at Columho picsented his 
Excellency with a piece of plate of the value 
of one thousand guineas, and an address which 
concludes : ' \JY lqjg leave to offer to your 
Excellency the respectful* expression of our 
gratitude aiul •■steein, our grateful aetmow- 
liOlgiueiits for the uittforgi kindness w i- If.ive 
enjoyed under your government, und our-iin- 


jeet to the British government The CantUnns 
urc entirely shut up in the heart of the country, 
and have never been subdued by any foreign 
power. s 

“ There is a tribe of wild people who inha¬ 
bit the mountains, they arc not many thou¬ 
sands in number.” 


feigned .and fervent w fifties ffijr 


yoiy 


health and happiness.' ^ 

“ The great body the inlyifiitant« of Cey- 
• k^Hs divided into three classes, Cmgahse, 
Candians, and Mal.ihars The first and seeotid 
are descended from the aborigines of the Nland •„ 
the Jliird consists of the offspring of colonies 
which have emigrated fropi the Indian penin¬ 
sula Each class contains about five hundred 
thousand persons, making the whole popul-i- 
•tion oue million and a half 'Hie Cingalese 
occupy tip- coasts of the southern half of the 
island, those of the northern half are peopled j 
with .'Malabars. Both these classes are sub- ! 


\\'c must refer to the fourth chapter of 
thc^woik for further paitutulurs. 

t • • 

• Tlie Cingalese of bo^i sexes have uni-* 

formIy*l)!ack eyes, and long smooth black hair, 
wjiich thuy always wear turned up, and fast¬ 
ened on the crown of the head with a tortolue- 
slielh ^pmh, or other instrument M*ny #f 
the higher classes uf people who arc not ex¬ 
posed to the rays of the sun, have complexions 
so extremely £ai», that the ladies seem lighter 
than the brunettes of England. In all rank®, 
the palms of the hands and th? soles «>f tha 
fuyt are White. 

“ The dr*-as of tlie common people is no¬ 
thing 11101 e than a piece of calico, or muslin, 
wrapped louiul the waist They wear no ear- 
•I rin*rs ; theif eats arc i\#t pierced. 

• “ The Hi ess of tlie women i° tlri" highest sta¬ 
tions ij of the same fori# of that of 4 lu*pooier 
sort, Imt tlii 4 r clothes ure 4 iiicr, and a greater 
quantity is worn. 

* “ TJje garment which the ladies use instead 

of a petticoat, i>, otten of eolouved silk, or satin, 
o-Jer whmh^s thrown white i«usliii embroider¬ 
ed with flowers, and spangled with gold The 
shift, which is always the upper cohering, is 
trimmed round the bottom with lace, and de- 
corated at the sleeves with 1 ufties«*»f,the same 
materiifls fau^lie hj-ud a refold and tortoise¬ 
shell combs, and pms fet with clusterypre- 
eious stones. They have neat earrings of a 
similar description, and slippers, of red aiyl 
white leather By their side is htinjg a small 
box of gold of silver, in which are deposited 
the necessary refreshments of bejel-leaf, areca- 
ntit, and ehiin.uif, a fine species of lime rna^fi 
of eulvtued shells. Tihese three articles are 
fii! ine [jVutcii together, and are a # luxury of which nil 
1 auks pat take. A slice of the areca nut and a 
pinch of e^iunarn, are rmleu upTn a betel-leaf, 
pur into the •mouth, and chewed ; fiom the 
niasticcSion of the throe togntjier, thr # su!ivu is 
rendcicd of an ugly rrd, which is nof the ease 
when tlie nut and liaf are often without tlie 
lime, the teeth and lips Icq wire a reddish 
tinge, as if coloured with Fciivian hark, which 


has a disgusting appearance 
but is esteemed ornament 
The nut comxts the bitter 
and the lime prevents it fr 
stomach; united together thej| possess an ex 


.0 an European, 
by Air Asiatic, 
ss Jr the leaf, 
ni hurting the 
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tremely wholesome, nutritious, and enlivening their employment is more 6f a civil than a 
quality. The teeth of children and of grown military nature. 

Cingalese, who do not follow the custom of “ All the men in office wear swords of a 
chewing these articles, are of the most beauti- moderate size, antiquated, and not formidable 
fill whiteness and most perfect regularity. in appearance. The hilt and scabbard are 

“ The menf in general, labour but dittle, made of silverf The formcr'iniitsftes the head 
where rice is not cultivated; and all the of a tiger, the ldtt«r is curiously embossed, 
drudgery of life falls upouathe women. The »and turned round af the point The sashes 
possessor of a garden, which contains tifelvc ’are either of rich goiu or silver lacc, to which 
ro«na-mit, and tiro jack-trees ^(the largest is attached a brilliant star, or cluster of varioifs 
.species of bread-fi nit), finds no call for city gnus. The design a^d workmanship exhibited 
exertion. He reclines all day in the open air, in these decorations are distinguished badges 
literally doing nothing; feels no wisl^for actije of tli* particular rank if the wearer, 
employment, and n^ver cpmplaius of the lan, Subservient to the modclears, to maintain 

gjfor of existence.. What has been ascribed dim ppace of the country, arc men who may be 
to Indians in general is ifot inapplicable to railed secretaries, lieutenants, corporals, and 
these people. They say it is better to stand private soldiers. In the district of Cal urn bo 
than to walk; better to sit than to stand; along |ie roistered, for the pubhc service, 1 14 
better to lie down than to sit; (TetPer to s,leep sergeants, 2J4 ciAporals, and 2813 families of 
than tp be awake; and death is; belft of all. If privates. All these wear swords, but the scab- 
the owner of the garden wauls any article pf ban's of kite lower oiilers aic made of wood 
luxury whieh his own ground does not pro- instciRl of silver, and their belts ot somewhat 
dure, his wife curries a portion o£ the fruits to leso l'lftli materials. 

market, and there barters them fyr whatever “ A modclcar sometimes gives a breakfast, 
commodity is required*^ The only furniture sometimes a dinner to a select party of he, 
in their Uou^s is a few coarpe mats**rolled ivp British friends, and olten a ball and supper to 
in a cO^nef, wfitrli arc^pread upon the earthen all the European gentry of Celuinho. In ex- 
floor when the inhabitants inlqpd t%sleep; pences of this nature he is never backwaid 
tables, chairs, litds, atul all thfise at tides which SpaciouS bungalo»> are often erected for the 
arc considered as necessary in Europe, are here' use only of a single eveuing, the pillai s or a- 
totahy unknown. Thu ideas of the cojipnon ineuted viitli cocoa-nut leaves, the roof spread 
people seem not jo extend beyond ti” .iieidetits with white nuislin, embellished with beautiful 
fif tbe passing hour; alike unmindful of the ipcss, and Hung'with a profusion of brilliant 
pust an<kear,,less of the future, their life runs lamps, the uiaimfnctipe of European gloss- 
on in ail easy apathy, but little elevated above houses’. Sometimes wooden platforms, eight 
mere aninn^Lexistence A state of inaction is inches high, enclosed with rails, are provided 
the consequence yf an indulgent Cliimfle ; and for the purpose of dancing, and sometimes 
where nature has beeiW'so liberal in her pro- well beaten turf forms t|ie only ground for this 
Unctions, she lias let! scarcely any incentive to favourite amusement. 

industry. But notwitlistamling'iiiis prevailing “ On these festive occasions, the poor la- 
ftulolenee, the botanical knowledge of the homers whose pi events and mgeuuity have 
Cingalese is so great as to be a matter of sur- formed the grouud-Vurk of the entertainment, 
prise in their uncultivated sjule. The most are list forgotten A shed is erected, anil a 
illiterate peasant can not mty tell the names rclfcshment'provided fu-them in an o|>sri..e 
but the qualities of the^niinutest plaiit&liat is corner of the garden, which solicits licit the 
to be found w ithin the precincts of the di 4 lict« f .y*. 0 f public observation. A long tajile runs 
whirl) lie inhabits- down tlie middle of (lie apartment, witti 

40 The son*'in i fSmily who possesses tlig benches on each side, iya.nta.in leaves, raised 
greatest natural tajents, is couriered as the af the edges, form one continued dish, o?T5r- 
representative of, his father, invested frith the ddr, along the hoard, filled with hot rice pro- 
aulhority of the first-born, hud looked up to ji’erly ‘seasoned. A few lamps made of clay, 
by all his brethren with woluutary deference throw a glimmering light through the daik- 
and sul.mission i *liess of the hull. Neither plate nor spoon is 

‘ The Ciugalwjr arg governed throqgh the used, but every man eats with his right hand 
medium of thpir own chiefs,*who act under the in the same manner as the elephant feeds him- 
orders of the Euclish servants of his Majesty, self with ins prolwsis. About one liuudred 
Tlie. highlit clwss of native magistrates is naked and contented inhabitants of the pro- 
known by the uJlne of Modclears, who, to mark vincc sit down to this plain but plentiful re- 
tbeir rank, maybe styledcuptains, although past, which it is probable thty enjoy will* 
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higher relish than that which their superiors 
experience at a table crowded with the rich 
pmditetioug of all the corners of the globe I'.i 
genet al, the poor Cingalese use no other seats 
or fcrbles than the bountiful earth. After 
supper, tilt- satift 1 open pavihoa becomes then 
bedchamber, and ly mg di^vif promiscuously on 
the tloor, they enjoy a street and undisturbed 
repose. • # • 

• “ In December, 1803, while I.ovd Viscount. 
Valentia was visiting (i«^verno»Noith, at Co- 
lumho, a nmneiTms "company of the British 
inhabitants enti itaineit him one evening with 
file sight of an exhibition called by the natives 
. a Cingalese play, although, from the rude un, 
tme of the performance, it can bunVs lie 


i “ ’I'he exhibition concluded w ith love scenes 
| between men and women, which appeared, tp 
j an Knglisli eye, as bordering upon indecency, 
j “ '1 he Cingalese who profess flic religion of 
j Mahomet, appear to be a mixed race, llie priu- 
! cipai of whose progenitois had thiugratcd front 
the peninsula of India. Tin y aie a much 
more active and industrious body of people 
thifli either the Christians or followers of 
BtOldha. ^inoug them nr6 found merchants, 
tnpncy-rhangers, jewellers, carpenteis, taylors, 

, and aU the useful tribes of*merhunics. In Cut¬ 
ting precious stones, and making rings and 
! otliei oriiaineiitsf of gold, they arc particularly 
I no.i^-handed and itigeniou^. One of their ^a- 
. vonriR’ ornament* is a ring set completely t 


lankci^ among the productions of the drama- j' round with samples of all the stones wljich the 
tic art. '1 lie stage was u ereeu lawn , and this* 1 island produe.es .* 

open theatre was lighted with lamps sTippoit- “ The dK'flpntion of washing is performed 
ed on posts, and flambeaux held by men. | only by iiiAi, on tlie banks of wavers of lakes, 
“ Hie entertainment cuuuue.nctgjl with the by duping the garments in the water and 
feats of a set of active tumldri s, w hoso*naked ; sti iking them against a flat stone. No soap is 


bpdies were puinted all over witliV lute grosses 
Tliej walked on their hands, and tluew them- ‘ 
selves lound, over liead*aml heels, three oi^ 
tour times successively uithout a pause. Two 
boys embracing oue another, with head oppos¬ 
ed to feet, tumbled iuuud like a* wheel 'The 
young peifomurs, singly, twisted thVir bodies 
wgtli a tjuiekness and llexibility which it would 
be ilillieult to mutate in a less relaxing climate ! 
Two men, raised up on stilts, walked in among . 
them. Pieces of bitaboo wege ticjl round their : 
legs, reaching only a little above the kifee, and ' 
ekwiting tlurm three feet from the ground. : 
They moved slow lv, without iniieli ease, and 
bad nothing to support them but the equipoise 
ol their wi bodies ” 

After this there were ftieii dancers, gioufis 
of masks, &x- • s 

“ An excHlent imitation of a wild bear next 
sprung upon file scene of* action. The head 
and tall tlcrc jyifcct, ami the character was 
Utell supported ; but«hke # all tbc^ithcrs, if re¬ 
mained too long in view ; and as the spectators 
weai ied the effect dimiufedicit • 

“ But the pietticwt piutot tliiw^tertaiinin ut 
was a cucolar ilaurt^by twelvjj children, about 
rfii'yem s of age They danced opposite to due 
another, two and two, all courtesied at Am; 
June, down to the ground, shook t 1 . n * wliolf 
bodies with the if bauds fixed in their sides, 
and kept time to the uiu.sk: with two little claC 
teriug sticks in each hand ^likc castaniets). Go¬ 
ing sw iftly round, being neatly dussed, of one 


used ; and the sun rapidly performs the opera¬ 
tion of tliegnost elleclual bleaching ’’ 

*V e must refer teethe work for an account 
the fcnguage, and ^inll mentiou 
fromjt.—- • • 

“ '|flie gr *atc»p.nt of t’ne men can read and 
write; but thee accomplishments are not 
coiimAinieattd to the women. All thiAr in- 
und their knowledge ex 


sk.irlWi, received, u 
prt ssed uytvoul of moi 


nth ’’ * 

Near Colombo two white chiltlilm, born 
of black parent", yvere to lie seen — 

“ TJfey Iglong to that class the human 
species denomiBatcd^ybiio* Their whiteness * 
is pale and livid, their hair, cye-bng. sRirfd eye- 
la: hrs are pe%ft< i ly while, and of a ve.ry line, 
soft texture* The iiis of the eye A of a beauti¬ 
ful blue, and the white extremely phre : their 
eyef aie vent weak and generally closed. They 
cannot s* 1 in M^ght sun shine • Their consti¬ 
tution is languid, and they neveV stir from the 
door (Tf the lmt in whfbh they w< re born, unless 
when carried m tin it-mother's arms. The 
father and mother aiefcoth C^galcse oh the 
[floorer sott, apparently lualthy, aud have a 
sou younger "than either iA* the Albinos, per- 
feetly black, undoes stout antProbust ( «s any of 
his countrymen.'’ „ 

* I 

The Albinos of Enqlar|l which we have 
id lualthv coni- 


sccn, were all of a fail 
plexioti; the iris of tlulr eyes red ,like 
• size, and perfect in the performance, this blood; ill ihc whiteness If thejr hail', the 
youthful dam e produced a very pleasing ell'ect, feebleness <i i lilt ir sight, tBpir kjiquiil con- 
and brought to remembrance the pictures of stitution and other pai t ieuJIis they appear- 
the fleeting hours. j ed to resemble those whtdfhavcjust been 
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described. Now follow a few pages of 1 made fn the dap of the ear to extend to an 
judicious extracts ftom the*>ld history writ- extraordinary sire, so that a man's hand may 
ten by captain Kobcrt Knox, In Hi HI, and P as,s through it, the lower parts b*ing stretch- 
which/'xhiliita faithful picture of Candy , e 1 til1 th,! y twv!ch thc shoulder. The earrings 
in its present state. These arc contained i mea,urc el ‘:ven inches in circumference,.and 

at intervals in about twentv-fivc paArs in j! in ettch thereVs often SPt S V n $ e P rrciottB 
Ibis volume, and to then) we refer, antl ! stone, most comntb^y a ruby. Persons of the 
. » , . . (higher ranks occasionally wear white sleeved 

ikhall continue our quotations fiom thc,on" j , w *j stcoat9i with 9lim „ gold buttons. Tbr 

nia woi , Kcc .n S sue parts o ^ le j ower orders are often destitute of turbans. * 
description* as we deem most iT.tcrestu^ , f The tbe won}m consists of a single 

* The Candians having been originally one piece of muslin, folded round the waist, hang- 
people with the Cingalese, do # not differ frojn ! mg dbwn instead of a* petticoat, and thrown 
them more than thq inhabitants of the moun- i <>$er one shoulder to conceal the breasts, 
hjin* of any other (country differ fnm^ those! •fhes^ ladies who put it on with taste, bare* 
of the plains or sea-coasts. "Their manners arc ! one* leg nearly up to the knee, as well as one 
less polished, and the constant wearing of their ! t shoulder bare, nhd let the garment fall upon 
beards adds to the naturu’'ferocity of tlieir j] the qtjjer dowu to the auk'e , The fashiop 


appearance. Their t drrss shall be dr scribed 
hereafter ; it*is evident tljat no part of their 
attire is borrowed from that of Europeans. 
Indian costume has been copied in England j 
but the fashion of India never changes The 


is graceful and incoming. Nothing is worn 
on the head*, the hair is neatly combed, an¬ 
ointed with oil, and turned ifp before and be¬ 
hind.* Small earrings are worn in the higher 
ns weB ns lower pmts of the ear; hut few of 


dress of the inhabitant^ there is the sjme at the women have the apertun s extended Jo so 
this day as it was us f far back as history « great a size as the men The higher classes* 
teaches. * t r « • wear a profusion of gold bracelets, necklaces, 

Tlfe Gnndians arc confined to the eqntrc of 1 and rings on % tlieir ankles, t.uA, aqd lingers; 
the island; ami ms part of the* tcmtmyis 'some wear similar ornaments on the nose, 
less than six liiftex distant from the seii-sbore. Cliildreit are not clothtil till they are five or 
“In February lrtoii, an ambassador from* , six years old; and the boys are left longer 
Candy, attended by two other noblcs^ef the ! naked than the girls But the latter have a 
court, ai rived a| Col umbo. They-'.ere cifti- 1 mbdesty-piece of silver, of the shape of a fig- 
ducted to the (ioviTiiinent-luiuse from tlieir l leaf, fjistcnwl nAiud thf 1 waist with a silver 
lodging,*™ three Dutch carriages hoi rowed for I rord; and the former are decorated with a 
thc occasion. They insisted that the chariot I lingam, resembling a child's whistle, with*two 
doors shopld be kept open, that they might not i ltd Ik 

appear like prisoners iq a j^aei*’ of louliue- j “ A considerable number of this rare profess 
BienJ; ^ind it was witfi much difficulty they the Mahometan religion, and <>.rc gencially dis- 
werv persuuded to allow the coachman to sit tiuguished by the name of Moors, or Lulihies 
qu the hoxeg ia a more elevated stitu at ion than One street in the extensive v illage beyond the 
thcuisclvps. The ambassador delivered a long 1 outer-town of Colombo is^entir^ly'inbabited by 
message from his Sovereign to Jlio Governor, this class of people They are pedlary jeweller*, 
standing in pn erect postujj*, without auy taihirs, fishermen and sailors * Many of them 
Sftion, and singing in a monotonous toqe, like speak Cingalese ami Portuguese, as well f us 
a schoolboy repi ating 8 task in a language Malabar. Their women are seaiedy gver al- 
wltirli he does not upiderstaud. * lowed tojie sce'u"by sfrangrr.s ; even wjifen they 

‘tThe Mal^lars, w£o occupy one half of the j arR exhihit«^t a marriagf ceremony, they are 
■ oast, and form one half of the subjects of tlif | stationed in a« inner ohamber, and c^cly^ 


British govvrnmcnf in Ceylon, TtiH’er { greatly 
from the Cmgal&e. Theyaie stouter, more 
active and enterprising, but less innocent and 
more fraudulent* Tlieir clothing is entirely 
composed of white calico and muslin. The 
d«esv of the lneijV a piece of either of these 
khiti.s of cloth wrapped round the loins, and 
Teaching ipwii fo the anklis, a light turban 
twd loosely vouf.l the head, aud^argo bundles 
*»f earrings. /'hey encourage the aperture 


veiled. When a ninn has occasion to transport 
his wife from one place to another, if he can¬ 
not afto'i *. the expense of a palanquin, lie places 
Jut cross-legged upon a bullock, so completely 
covered from head to foot with a white sheet, 
that not a particle of her skin ran lie discern¬ 
ed, nor can she k( ! c which way she is'going; 
'the husband walks by her side.” # 

i 

| In 1800, thc author ‘set out oh his tour 
i round the island. From thc account of it, 
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wc shall give the following detached parti -1 
culars, premising that.our limits will not j 
' allow us to enlarge on them ar much as we j 
wishj and as the work merits. | 

A stupendous mountain of stone is de- j 
scribed as being one cnti|e tock of a smooth 1 
surface, rising in form i>f a cube, on twoi 

sides completely pcrpdVfllicular. 1 

• 

“ We ascended its highest summit on the 
most gently rising aside, b$ a winding flight of; 
stairs, formed of five hundred and forty-five 
stfps of hewn stones. These steps must nave 
• been a work of p.itdigious^labour, and are suM 
to.have been constructed fifteen hundred years' 
agoi long before any European conquerors ap¬ 
peared Ih the island '’—For the particulars of 
the prospect, the book is referred to. • • 

Hanging birds’ nests are next described; 
*’aml many picturesque*descriptions of the 
country are given. We are then presented 
with a very particular account of a« ele¬ 
phant hunt (in 31 page§), which will not 
admit of # bcing mutilated by extracts, and 
which is accompanied by a pleasant and 
accurate view of an elephant sivtre. , 

In the third volume of the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, published in 17SO, is a long and 
vefy particular account of the method of 
catching wild elephants, by John Corsg, 
Esq. In the first past of tlys Philosophical 
Transactions for 1709, is anotfier fftper, 
which contains much curious information 
on the manners, habits, and natural history 
of the elephants, by the sayie gentleman. 
Our author says: 

“ The elephants of Ceylon are friyn ten to 
eleven feet, in height, and are divided into three 
classes. The fii$t of 0 thpse is distinguished by 
long tusks ^standing upwards, and Insides being 
the most elegantin appearance, is likewise ^e- 
mdtkable for a superiot*dcipree of intelligence 
The second is provided with shorter tusks, 
descending perpcndiculafly; *ahd thg third, 
the most numerous* is entircly%kstitute of 
those appendages. • • . 

“ Of the seventy elephants at first captured, 
only four had long tusks. 

“ The udder of Jhe female is placed Between i 
the fore-legs, and consists of two dugs hang- , 
ing down, one on each sido» of the breast, like 
inverted cones. The milk has the flavour of a 
filbert. ‘ A foot of one of the elephants was 
roasted and appeared at the governor's table. 
When salted and kept in vinegar for a month 
■ it becomes, tender, scarcely distinguishable 
from hung beef. 
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“ Each palanquin is generally attended by 
thirteen bearers. Only four carry at a time ; 
they are relieved every quarter of an horn 1 , and 
shift the pole from the shoulder of one to that 
of another without stopping. TJbe thirteenth 
man acts as cook to the set, and carries as his 
burden, all the culmary matters." 

At a ball at Juffnapatam, given by an 
English officer to the principal European 
i/lhftbitants, twenty young' ladies made their* 
appearance, who were born in Ceylon of 
Itytc h parents. # 

On many parts of the. coast arc quanti¬ 
ties al^sand of a strong Shining black, re- 
scmbling filings of steel. It does not seem 
to be applied tij any other pnrposd than 
thrown on» paper after writing on it with 
ink. • * . 

The fyst volume conchulcs with an ex¬ 
cellent description of the cocoa tree: the 
other palms, the two bread-fruit trees, the 
banyan, talipot, the cotton-tree, the tama¬ 
rind, the cashew, aiul^Jtlicr trees and shrubs 
are also w%ll described. 'Jhe :y»‘3k bamboo 
reed slyaots up in stocks of a considerable 
numbgr frotfi tje same “bottom; and the 
e.ines” which are, nearly as thick as a mans 
thigh, grow to the height of from fifty to 
eisj|itj^£t. The lea\ cs are small, narrow, 
and poinTOl, and spring fftnn the knots. 
The whole is tapering, and waves gracefully 
in the wind. The pith of the young shoot# 
makes a good pickle. ’ 

A very [mrti^ular account of the cin¬ 
namon is given at larffr, fiom uhiclyt -ap¬ 
peal* that the quantity of ciimdhtun sent 
yearly to England amounts to fuiy thousand 
hales, each of ninety-two pouuds,weight, 
for which thy East India Company pay to 
government th^ stipulated price of sixty 
(Mmsayd pounds sterling, and carry it hoinw* 
at theif own expence? 

The second volume begins with the ac¬ 
count of an excursiond>y«ca*jnd land.wto 
tRe islandhf Rainisscram, about three and 
twenty aniles from tho north-west coast of 
Ceylon, and five*or six mile’s from/lie op¬ 
posite coast of Coromandel* 

“ This islitud is entirely -ledicntrd to the 
purposes of religiyn, and a Turds a genuine 
display of Indian hospitality* no plaughaie 
allowed to break the soil; «d i» animal, 
either wild or Amo, is permittld togbe killed 
on it. Black cattle abound lute, and appear 
in groups lying in the qjrtets. | They furnish 
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the inhabitants with the greatest luxury of 
their food, which is confined entirely to milk, I 
and the productions of the vegetable woiId." 

A giand tcinj Ie is thus described .— 

** Two humfred Brahmins are attache!! to 

tins temple, and supported m indolence and 

luxuiy l>y its endowments. , 

At every cornea of the walls of the te.myjr, 

and in*every street in the town'stand littli;, 

* « 
pagodas, dcdicnted 4 o particular deities. 

tl We travelled fiom the great Pagoda to 
Pombon, on the opposite suh^of tlu'island, ti 

distance of eight milfa. The toad is paved all 

* * • 1 
the way with smooth stonas, each six fret in 

length, and four feet broad, and the greatest 
part ot* it is nobly shaded by**he most beauti¬ 
ful and majestic trees which lndiaaprodures 
AH the large tyes m'this superb #vcuue art.- 
surrounded with smooth tdrracis of inasonn, 
raised several feet from the ground, mi which 
travellers rest in eomfoit, completely shcltcied 

ftoiu the rays of the. 81111.'’ 

• • 

This volume contains the j (^unties oof 
three IsHgush gentle,m-l’i ahmf! 

the coast rtf < Vvlon, *11 the first of which is 
ah account of.tlu* initmal f salf pan^. and j 
the manner of collectin' the --all. * I 

A ♦Jat ■rative of the rampaign in dfSO.'j; j 
or, Candnin Warfdic. n*’ ' 

A medical repoit of the troops. 

Emin* sy to C.uuly in isoo. 

And Knox s account of the King and 
government of Cand>. 

<[ In Ranihserafn seveml Bfuhiiiins waited 
Cm ustjotr :£ti moon, accompanied by fire well- 
dressed dancing-girls, who entertained ns with 
t jjeir exhibitions for upwards of an*ioor They 
tli uiselvefl appeared to feel ns much amuse¬ 
ment in the performance as the assembly which 
crowded ronni\them. The giijfi, 111 tjie course 
0*1*dancing, displayed their hands and arm s iti 
singular and various- poS.turns, and theii per¬ 
sons in every graceful attitude Soinetums 
thej^ approached receded, saluted one 

another, kneeled ia a liue, joined hards, amis 
went round in a circle, singing *aml keeping 
every joint iu motion. Tivu < of the gn Is ap¬ 
peared to*be about sixteen years of age, and 
three of them neatly thirty* They were neatly 
dressed after the Malabar fashion; and no part 
of their persons JVus uncovered except their 
arms, feet, and a/klcs, and a few inches in the 
middle of the ba«t. Beneath the flowing gur- 
tnent whief* forum the principal piece of dress, 
they wore abort j aids firmly girded under their 
breasts, aud au| longer than necessary for the 


, purpose of covering them. 1 11 the dance they 
occasionally held out, in one hand, the cud of 
t he mantle, presented 'it to one another, threw 
it carelessly over the shoulder, and folded it 
loosely round the waist. Tly greater part of 
them had broad gold rings roupd their necks, 
their ears coveted wfiji jewels, a stud set with 
fpieeious stones in the left nostril, loads of 
lings about the ankfes and wrists, and bril¬ 
liant rings on the lingers and toes. Fifteen 
of these girls fielong ‘to the .temple, and they 
give what money they Receive towards its sup¬ 
port L They are prohibited from marrying., 
Lnet arc not bound down to a life of virginity. 
tVhen they hear children, the daughters are 
brought up to follow the piofession and em- 
(ployinents of their mothers, and the s.nis are 
educate I as musicians for the 'service of t he 
pagoda, or temple. 

The jugglers, in slight of hand, excel those 
of Fiii-ope* Many of their exiiihiiions requite 
such flexibility of body, and such perfect com¬ 
mand dVer every joint, that they could not lie 
imitated in a cold climate. A man sits on the 
‘ground, with no other clothing Irtit q piece of 
of muslin round his waist, twills a large iron 
ring on each great tip-, bends baokwerds, keeps 
four hoi Ip w brass balls in a circular motion in 
the air, and makes them pass in their course 
between his legs, which me, likewise constantly 
moving one over the other; at the same time 
he*threads a quantity ot small heads in his 
mouthy without any asdst<pirc from his hands. 
The vaj’ious tricks with cups aud balls lie ex¬ 
hibits with admirable dextenty* while his 
arms are pi-rfei l*y naked lie shows a snake, 

11 foot in length, coded under one of the 
Clips, and then draws the animal old of his 
month, without a possibility of the de¬ 
ception being detected. He puts a piece 
of iron twenty-one inches perpendicularly 
down his throat. The iion has blunt edges, 
and has somewliut the form »f u l&pit, but 
rounded at the popit ‘ Before coimnencirg 
the operation, he. moistens it with his lips, 
and erects his iru/otli fn a line with his throat. 
After the pip-c* of iron is'down, lie places a 
hoii/ontal br.isg wheel <»n the point of the 
handle; on the wheel are lixed rockets* 10 
to'which he sets tire, and it whiiU round with 
great I’upidity La the midst of the flames and 
noise, he all the tune holding the handle of 
tin- spit steadily in Ins hand. Having been 
trained to this upri atmii from his infancy, his 
throat is rendered callous. Sometimes he 
appeai-s us if he telt uneasiness while the steel 
j is in lus body, but he never acknowledges it, 

| although he is very thankful for a glass of 
| brandy w hen lie draws out the instrument. In 
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this performance there is flo deception* the 
fact is incontcstihly proved, and has heen 

• seen hy aliaost every Englishman who has 
visited India The instrument has no other 
hatnUi! but a piece of its own solid substance, 
tapering to,a p^iut. Its shape*is thus parti¬ 
cularly mentioned, became,* from its having 
been called a sword, the circumstance is not' 
generally credited. * * 

“ Among these feats, those of a female 
of forty years of ^ige^mglit to*be mention¬ 
ed. The instrument on which she display¬ 
ed' flier agility was a pole forty feet High, 

• erected like the mast of a ship, with a cros%- 

ard near to the top of *t, fioin one' eild of' 
which a wooden anchor was suspended. This 
woman,* in the character of a sailor, sprang 
up to the yard on a single rope t?y inputs of 
her hands and toes. There she lay carelessly 
down in a sleeping posture. *fhe then ascended 
to the top of thc*inast, laid her stonf.icli on it, 
‘and personified a weathercock, turning round 
horizontally. She descended to the aaijior, 
and suspended herself freyn it alternately by 
her chin, her toes, and her heels, keeping 
her hands entiiely disengaged She, lastly, 
hung by tlac feel on the yard, dropped down, 
and lighted in the same position on the stock 
of the anchor.” * 

Trout the very curious and authentic ac¬ 
count of the pearl fishery on the north wc„st 
coast of Ceylon, w<* shall Jake a few par¬ 
ticular which we invite future considers 
of f>i( tionames to quote, rather thaif copy 
former errors. • 

About the end of October, in the year 
preceding a pearl fishery, an examination 
of the banks takes place. If the produce 
of one thousand oysters be worth three 
pounds sterling, a goojl fishery may be 
expected* An oyster of a year old is no 
longer than tilt nail of a man’s ^nimb ; gne 
o? seven year’s old,*or%,t its maturity, is 
nearly as large as the # palpr. of the hand. 
At the^ge of fiorja four to fiye j^ars the 
tool, or small seed pearls are (Jiffy found in 
■ tile oyster; after that period they rapidly 
increase in size, until the oyster arrivesmt 
maturity, in which state it remains but a 
short time, and Mien sickens and dies. 

The banks or beds of gysters, arc scatter-* 
ed over a space in the bottom of the gulph 
of Mainaar, extending about thirty miles 
. Yrom north to south, and twenty-four from 
cast to west. There are fourteen beds; the 
largest is *en miles in length and two in 

Supplement.— Vfil Ill, ' 


breadth. Tire best fishing is found from 
six to eight fathams, 

Tlie fishery should commence about the 
end of February; the boats with, their 
crows, come from various parts of the coast 
of Coromandel. They are. open boats of 
one tou burden, about forty-five feet in 
| length, eight in lireadtlr, three deep, one 
may, and one sail, and draw eight or ten 
inches wateP. The crew generally consists 
of tweyty-threc persons, «ten of whom are 
diver's, ten haul up these divers, the stones, 
and the baskets f one pilot, otic steersman, 
one Vy T to bale out wafijr, anti a man ty 
take care of the bflat. 

, In the first place, a small sloop is anchor¬ 
ed in the cjrnjrc of the banks, and remains 
there during the fishery, as a guide t® the 
boats, and a guard to the Buoys. -The 
pourl batiks aie about fifteen miles from 
the shore. 

The fishery for the season of the year 
, 18<vt, was let by (lovtunment to a native 
of Jafinryfatam. F !r thirty days fishing, 
with one hundred and fifty b»dfs, tic#vas to 
pay ojic Inquired ami ^twenty thousand 
pomuft sterling? lie sold the light of fish¬ 
ing to sonre of the best equipped boats for 
twelvfjiundrcd pounds each, and thsft of 
otTiers a thousand pounds, but kept 
by for the greater part of them on his own 
account. If, owing to tire weather only 
seventy-five boats.wcnt out, their fishing 
was covyitcd as half a day; andwlym three 
hundred fished! it stolid fed' two days. 

The boat-people arc awakened Q om tfieir 
slumbers by kite noise of horns, drums, and 
the firing of a field-piece. The aproar and 
confusion of collecting and embarking up¬ 
wards of six thousand persons in the dark¬ 
ness of night, Slay be easily conceived. , 

“ Tlie manner of diking strikes a spectator 
as eitremely simple and perfect. There is no 
reason to believe that ryy fddkion has bjseuf 
fliade to the system of Europeans; nor, in¬ 
deed, dys there appear ( tlu» smallest room for 
improvement. , •• , 

“ I observed with attention the Itugth of 
time that many of ftie ifivers*reinaincd under 
water, in the depth of seven, fathoms. Some 
of them performed the dip within the space of 
one minute, others came ul in one minute 
and twenty seconds. Soincl gentlemen who 
have frequently superintend® th^ lisht’rieu, 
and accompanied the divers tclthe banks, con* 

c .1 
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sidcr one iniuute and a half as the longest 
period that any diver remains under water; 
other gentlemen, who arc wifling to allow the 
greatest latitude, say that they certainly never 
knew ailiver exceed two minutes. 

“The peri<yl allotted to diving continues 
five or six hours. When three hundred boats 
are anchored on the banks, fifteen hundred 
divers may be supposed to descend every .mi¬ 
nute. The noise of their going down prevails 
wit'hovt interruption, aud resembles the dash-, 
‘mg of a cataract. , 

“ The pearl-oysters are not esteemed good 
to eat, being of a much fatter sand mbre gluti¬ 
nous substance than‘the. common oyster. 

*•' At the fishery a*!! the kjnds of peasls* arc 
generally sold mixed together at £. 80 sterling 
per podnd. v , 

“ A necklace of the value of f vtsoo sterling 
could not be procured at this fishery. A 
liandsdine necklace of pedrls smaller than a 
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large jlea, costs froin £' 170 to £.300 stei ling ; 
but a very pretty necklace of pearls, about the 
si/.c of a pepper-con\, may be procured for 
£ 15 . The former pearls sell at one guinea 
each, and the latter at eighteen penre. 

“ The tools,, which are llieeniost<<hinmutire 
pearls, without *u^. intermixture of other 
(■lasses, do not sell for more Ilian two guineas 
«nd a half, or three geitiens per pound; these 
are bought by the Chinese, by whom they aio 
eaten whijn pounded into powder, acd some¬ 
times are stattried lik£ sjfinigles on their 
cloth%>.” • 

■ r 

AV e have now concluded our account of 
fltis valuable work; if it should undergo’ 
another edition, we shall hope to sec some 
account ofjthe instrumental music of Ccy- 
Ion, with the notps of some of the songs; 
and dancing tunes. 
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Of a book like this, which professes to 
describe countries and manners which are 
well known to a great ni^mhey of its traders, 
manv <jf whom may probably be natives of 
those countries, we imagine the most satis¬ 
factory waji of giving an account is by ex¬ 
tracts in»thc author's words, and occasional 
observations on them. Bcfoi% our author 
sets a foot o tv land, he says,^ • 

* <c A low slimy shore surmounted byjgrecn 
flags, and a few scanty osiers, announced our 
. voyage to be pt itS dose; and we entered 
theSiver of » coirtitfy which onr Iludibvastic 
Butler peevishly describes.” v 

Ilerq, follow* ^sixteen lines in v£rsc, of 
which fhc following half dozen may be 
sufficient:— * 

“ A country that Draws fifty feet of water, 

** In which men like as in tlnfhold of nature; 

** ill at always pi; the pump, untl never thir.k 
“ They cart be sAfc, but at the rafe they stink; 
“ That feeU likckcanibals on other fishes, 

“ And serve the/* cou?in-gcrmans up in dishes” 


The'Dukeof Alva, with mor* whimsica¬ 
lity and less bitterness, observed, “ That 
the Dutch were,the nearest neighbours to 
hell of any people on the earth,‘for they 
dwelt the lowest.” *YVe were sorry to find 
such a quotation as this last here. If the 
I epithet applied to % fi.utlor be.tolerated, we 
may say Paiadisiacal Milton. Incite same 
pagf we reatj:— ^ * 

“ The signification of the woi-d Bricl in 
Dutch, is Spectacle, w|>ich is supposed id have 
given its haing to this place, on account of the 
extensive vi?W*whicli its buildings command 
of the surrounding country.” ■• » 

In the fust place, Briel does not mean 
s^pecUfcle, nor any thing else, being the 
mere name of the town, pro'pcily the Buel. 
\Vith regard to ihe.cxtensive views, as the 
country is fiat, just as extensive views may 
be seen from every steeple. 

After describing the bronze statue of 
Erasmus at Rotterdam, we ate told that, 

it Various attempts have at different times 
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l*eeu made to convert the ftigeinto a tufti-coat: 
jjefoic tlte revolution which expelled the Stad- 
holder, Prjjice 0 f Orange, ami his family, every 
toiieav ity in his dress was crammed on certain 
olidays with oranges ; during the hey-day of 
tie repuhNran form of government,'amidst 
the (elehratiou of its festivities he was covered 
" lt ^' l 'ihbi>i»s, when the Juice of the orange w<i| 
never suHercd to pass Six: lips of a true patriot* 
J^vcn the marigold was expelled from the gar 
dens of the new republicans. ”» And so were 
carrots too, inertly oft account of their colour". 


. An occurrence 
* widow oud her 


*l(nvs :— 


at Dort, relative*to a 
family, is related as ft>l- 


“ 1 his woman, w ho was very industrious, 
xvas left by her liusbaud, uu eminent carpeii-* 
ter, a coinfoi table house with some laftd* und 
two boats for cairyiug merrhaudise and pas. 

* Krugers on the %muls She was alsyi supposed 
. to be worth about ten thousand giulders 
( m £'.t)oo) in ready money, which She employed 
in the hempen and sail-cloth manufacture, for 
• the purpose of inereasing her fortune, and m- 
structmj* her children, ( a son and two daugh¬ 
ters) in useful .brail dies of business. 

“ One night about nine oYliltk, when* the 
workmen were gone home, a person dressed in 
uniform, with a musket and broad-sword, 
came to her house, and requested a lodging : 

4 I let no lodgings, friend,’ said the widgw, 

4 and besides, l havcaio spay: bc^, unless you 
sleep with iny son, which [ think very •impro¬ 
per; on aecwuut of your being a perfect stran¬ 
ger to us ell.’ The soldier then showed a din- 
charge from Diesbaclt's regiment (signed by 
the Major, who gave him an excellent charac¬ 
ter) and a passport froth Count MaillclWs, 
governor of Breda. 1 hewvidow, Ldlicving the 
stranger toJbe an honest man, called her son, 
and asked him if lieft ouldhccoinruodate a vete¬ 
ran, wht^had yrved the republic thirty years 
vjjth reputation, wit^ part of his bed. <Thc 
young man consented ; the soldier was accord¬ 
ingly hospitably entertained) aiid at a season¬ 
able hour withdrew* to rest. , * 

“ Some hours afterwards, a Mud knocking 
v>'<is heard at the street-door, which rolised the 
soldier, who moved softly down stairs, mil 
listened at the hall door, when the blows were 
repeated, and the door almost broken througfl 
by a sledge, or some heavy instrument. By 
this time the widow and *her daughters were 
much .alarmed by this violent attack, and ran 
.almost frantic through different parts of fhe 
house, exclaiming, murder I murder ! The 
son having joined the soldier with a case of 
loaded pistols, and the latter screwing on his 


bayonet and fresh priming his piece, requested 
the women to k^vp themselves in a back room 
out of the way of danger Soon after, the door 
was lulrst in, two ruffians eutefed, an8 were 
instantly shot by llie son, who discharged both 
his pistols at once Two olbcg associates of 
the dead men, immediately returned the fire, 
hut without effect, when the intrepid aud 
vettran stranger, taking immediate advantage 
ofathc discharge of their arms, rushed on them 
•lily a liou, ran one. through the liody With hi* 
bayoqpt, and whilst the Either was running 
away, lodged the contents of the piece between 
flis shoulders, ffiid be dropped dead on the 
spoj. The sou and the stranger then closed 
j the dSor as well a* they coeld, reloaded their # 
arms, made a good fire, and watched till day- 
lighf, when the Weavers and spinners of th# 
manufartffrcVamr to resume their employment, 
and were Struck with liJfror a«d surprise at 
seeing fyur dead meu on the dunghdl adjoin¬ 
ing the house, where the soldier had dragged 
them before be closed the door 

“ The h^rgermasteraud his syndic attended, 
alyl took the depositnms of the family relative • 
to this alRiir. The bodies wen^ buried in a 
cross-road, and a stone cieeted»f5ver*tli* grave 
with sji insiyiptiou reeouijtiog the story, with 
the aWdier’s nafte, saying lie was a native of 
Middelhnrg, and upwards of seventy years old. 
AndAe date 20th Novcmlier, 1735 . • 

• “ TnSjiidow presented the soldier with a 
hundred guineas, and the city settled a hand¬ 
some pension on him for the rest of his life. 

Even an English merchant would he asto¬ 
nished to see the wohderful aiithWtical attain¬ 
ment «f stiuplimj clerks in ajiy ot fhe Dutch 
counting-houses, and the quantity of compli- * 
cated business which they discharge Jft the 
course of thgRlny; the order of their hooks, 
the rapidity and certainty of theif calculation, 
according to the commercial liabitf aud ex¬ 
change of different countries, and the variety 
«tf languages w&ch they speak ;*to whi h mgy 
he adjed the'great regularity and length T)f 
their attendance, and the decency and proprie¬ 
ty of their deportment.” • m 

The account of the %pccl houses, is tor- , 
rect with aegard to th§ descriptive part, 
but t}& lamentations*and sjoral reflections 
are not more applicable to these places than 
to those of a similar sort ifc London, Paris, 
and every other capital. We shall give iu ’a 
notesome extracts 00 the!subject written 
by Mandeville (who was himself a Dutch¬ 
man) which will place thcLnatftr in a dif¬ 
ferent light* So true it il tha^without a 
knowledge of the language of the country 
Ci •. \ 
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which a traveller visits it is impossible to j 
obtain a knowledge of the rpanners of that 
country *. 

No particular notice is taken, in our 
author* account of these houses, of the 
music. Matty excellent performers ort the 
dulcimer are always to be found in the 
pi inti pal Speel-houses at* Amsterdam, re¬ 
markable for the astonishing rapidity and 
precision of their execution. The stacralo 
the shakes, and tl\eir method of dampitfg, 
or suddenly stopping the vibration of the 
strings (brass and iron wires) vtith till; 
under edge of their hands, immediately 
after having struck them, .cannot be (Squal¬ 
led on any other instiument. The piano is 
effected by striking the wires with the 
under extremity of the sticks,' oft which a 
piece of felt is glueih These men, who are 
in general ignorant of written nuts'c, and 

* “ Parties directly opposite 

“ Assist each other, as ’twere for spite; 

, And temp’runce ♦ith sobriety 

“ Serve drunkeuness c aml gluttony.” 

, ' r< , 1 FABLE OF TIIE BEES. 

“ It often happeng in Amsterdam, tljat six 
or seven thousand sailors tfrrive froth, the 
ladies at once, that have seen none but their ’ 
own «cx for many montlis together.-—For 
which reason the wise rulers of tha* .elloi- 
ilercd city alwuys tolerate an uncertain num¬ 
ber of houses, in which women are hired us 
publicly as horses at a livery-stable; and there 
being in this tblerutiou u great deal of pru¬ 
dence and 'economy to lie seen, a short account 
•#f it will be no tiresoinerlfgresslon 

“ Ill flic ffrst place, these houses arc allowed 
|o be no where but in the inostOfloveuly and 
unpolished pBrt of the town, where seamen and 
strangers Uf no repute eliietty lodge and resort. 
The street in which most of thfim stand is 
accounted seaxdalous, and tht infaihy is ex, 
tended to ail* the neighbourhood. 1$ the 
second, they are only places to meet and bar¬ 
gain in, to make appointments, in order to 
promote iuteryiewsof greater secrecy, amino 
manner of lewdficss is ever suffered to'be trans¬ 
acted in them; wliidti order is so strictly ob¬ 
served, Uiat, bar the ill manners and noise of 
the company that freyuent them, you will 
meet no more indecency tlicre than may be 
■een in the lobby of a play-house. Thirdly, 
the female traders fhat come do these evening 
exchanges, are alwrays the scum of the people, 
and generally sumi os in the day time carry 
fruit and tplier f/egetables about in wheel¬ 
barrows. The lpbita indeed they appear in 


only fffay by ear, notwithstanding there is 
no feel to guide the hands, play uncon¬ 
cernedly for hours together without look¬ 
ing at the strings, and all the while smoking 
a shott pipe. r. 

Pipe-heads hre mentioned tpaefe of a clay 
found in Natolia. c ,In the Philosophical 
JWagazinc for March* 17t'9, is a paper on the 
subject. Wc do not know why it is uni-, 
vcrsally knoiyi in Europe by the name ot 
Meerschaum, or sCa-froph ( ht/wmarga ). 
In th§ above-mentioned paper it is said:— 
“ When these bowls have been sufficiently 
ljurnt, they acquire' a dark brown colour, 
whi«h* however changes into a beautiful 
red as soon as they have been well nibbed 
with notice® of leather sprinkled over with 
fine pulverised 'blood stone {/u matiU s). 
Owing to this simple process we obtain 


at night are vfcry different from their ordinary 
ones;'yet they arc commonly so ridiculously 
jay, that they look more like the ltomau 
dresses of strolling act nesses than gentle¬ 
women’s clothes; if to this you add the awk¬ 
wardness, the hard hands, and coarse breeding 
of the. damsels that near lliun, there is no 
great reason to fear that many of Hie better 
sort of people will be tempted by them. 

‘f Yet, notwithstanding the good rules and 
strict discipline that art observed in these 
markets of love, the officer^ of the police are 
always Vexing, mulcting, and upifn the Idast 
complaint removing the miserable keepers of 
them First, it gives an opportunity to a large 
parcel of officers the magistrates make use of 
on”many occasions, sthd which they could not 
be without 1 , to squAe^e a living out of the 
immoderate gaius accruing from tke worst of 
employments, and aft the same time punish 
those necessary profligates, tljc bawds and 
panders, whioJi, though *liey abominate, they 
desire yet uot.wholly to destroy Secondly, 
.as it might"be dangerops, on several accounts, 
to let the IViult^lude into the secret, tliatfthose 
houses, amj r ttfc trade that is drove in them, 
arectinnived at, 'so by tins means appearing- 
untamable, the wary magistrates preserve 
themselves in the good opinion of the weaker 
s*rt of people, who imagine that the goveru- 
nunt is always endeavouring, though unable, 
to suppress what it actually tolerates; whereas, 
if they had a mind to root them ont, .their 
power in the aduiiliistratioii of justice is so 
sovereign and-extensive, and they so well know 
how to have it executed, thfct one week, nay, 
one night, might send them all a packing.’’ 
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trom the East those aed pipe-b<*vls, so 
much and so generally esteemed, at a very 
low pric^ as five of them are generally- 
sold for a para (about three farthings. 
WJien they are ornamented, however, with 
a gilt borflci-j fainted with golden .flowers 
enamelled, or set nith^irfcious stones, one 
of them will cost sometimes two, three, #r 
jeven four piastres, half-ciowns.” Out 
autlior says that the value of eight, or even 
ten guineas, is.frequcAitly |J!iid for one of 
these articles of luxvy y ; undoubted^’ they 
«re ornamented with diamonds. 

“ 1 had not been twoRlays in Holland 
'out witnessing tlie abominable custom (jf in¬ 
troducing a spitting-pot upon the table after 
dinner, mto^ which, like the Aa*i howl useft 
amongst the natives of th« south-seif islands, 
each person who smokes, and that generally 
comprehends ail who are present, discharges 
his saliva, which delicate depository islanded 
ytund as regularly as the bottle.* TUi^custom 
is comparable, in point of delicacy, wifli that 
of washing the mouth alul cleaning the teetji 
with a Aupkiu after dinner, as in England, or 
picking the latter with a fork, as in France." 

Many other as disgusting Customs in 
the two last countries, might he enumerat¬ 
ed. In decent Dutch companies spitting-’ 
box.es, or pans, filled with dry sand, are 
placed between t^e feet of every smoker. 
A spurns potje is likewise called! qukpcdoor, 
comipted.fi om the Spanish cscupidcra , it 
is also used in Italy undei the name.of 
spuiacc/ueva, and in France is called era - 
choir, by those who arc in the habit of 
smoking segars. • 

The account of tin? Klokhcn-spel, hell 
play, or csfrr^lon^ at Amsterdam, is correct. 

“ Th# British army was equally sip-prized 
and gratified *it heal ing upon thp tliiiiiesyl' the 
principal church at Alkitiaar, the air of ‘ God 
save‘the King,’ played in a masterly manner 
wlienkhey entered the fown. n « 

After four pagjs comainfif* an account ( 
of the “ Public opinion of the King*,’* by 
which wc suppose is meant the opiition 
which the public have of his ‘Majesty, 
■which is greatfy in his favour, as well as in 
favour of her Majesty the Queen, tfic 
author concludes his eulogy thus:— 

“ I abhor fuming a sovereign with adulation, 
more especially the rulers of a country at war 
with my own; but it is what 1 ovre to wy own 
country to relate the fact." 


V*V have on.selves hcaul much.in praise 
ol these soveri^gns from an eminent Dutch 
merchant very lately, and he assured us 
that theii subjects were much attached to 
their new ruleis. • 

|l Qur teaseller mentions thft storks which 
he saw at the Hague, stalking about the 
1 fish-mat ket; a^toik proper, on a field Or, 
j is the arms of the Hague; and in eonsc- 
^qfience many of those birds are maintained 
| af the town’s expense, :yid aic quite tamff. 
j The?cei tainly “seem to I ave no objection 
#o be ertrolledaaniongst the subjects of the 
new king." Storks are as nuincio is in 
Spam as they ate in Holland; in sumffir 
j they go as far noi th as Hussia and Sweden, 
j and in wintcr'as far south ns Egypt, anil 
i aie fount! .ft the piopei seasons in many of 
the lutcrtnediate coufiti us,»but seldom in 
Jhitaii* • 


“ It is said that they assemble at certain 
periods and hold consultations Certain it is 
that the trows in liugland frequently meet,, 
\#th all ^hc appeanmee of a deliberate body 
*A vast ffuinlier of crows*w< y*?m#e ^>ljserved 
to assemble in a field, *ml after making a great 
deal^pf noi*h*, i^ie of tluAn moved slowly into 
the*middle of the meeting, soon after‘ which 
the ast fell upon it and peeked it to detail." 

• the storks departjiom their north¬ 

ern summer icsiHenec, thev assemble in 
large flocks, and seem to eonferoi* I he plan 
of their intended mute. Though they are 
usually silent^ on this oceaxi#n they make 
a singular cl^teriji^ noise with their bills, 
and all seems hustle and consult at *>1^. The 
fiist north lyiml is -aid to be the signal for 
their depaTtuie, when the whole body be¬ 
come silent, and take flight alot»cc, gene- 
nerally in She night. 


• “ The DutVh mention with great exal¬ 
tation the name of De Cot is, who, like 
our Prior, united the characters of poet and 
statesman.” ^ , • 

This poet's name was Jacot Tats, he was 
born^n the piovincg tff Zealand in 1 . 577 , 
and died at the age of^J. Ho was sent 
ambassador to f'jomavell ^his woiks, which 
consist chiefly of moral poems, wcie collect¬ 
ed and published in tw.o very large and 
thick volumes* in folio, ornamented with 
many hundred copper-plates 1726. 


“ As I win one day mov jng alb 
was struck with the appearance 


ut Leyden, 
of a small 
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board, ornamented «ith a considerable quan- 
t ity of lari*, fastened to a ltonsj; upon inquiry, 
I found Uiat the lady of the mansion, where I 
taw it,*li.ul Lately laiu in, and that it was the 
custom ff the country to expose this hoard, 
which coatumqgl an account of the lady's health, 
for the satisfaction of her enquiring friends, 
who were by this execllen^plan informed of 
her situation, without disturbing her by kmwk- 
iug at the door, and* by personal enquiries ”# 

. Tins is a squaic boaul of six inches, with* 
a frame ancl glass,*fastened by day on the 
street-door, dui ing the lyingdn mouth, amj 
underneath is placed a small bulletin, or 
certificate of the Estate of the lady # And 
'childs health. The frame contains a piece 
of point lace, on a red silk jjiouud, if a boy 
is born; a blue ground if a gi*l ;*if twins, 
doubled; if of.difi’erAit sexes, bothxolouis, 
party-per-pale; if a <Jca*l child, ^ black 
ground. Dining the time the door is thus 
orrtamented the husband cannot be ancsted 
for debt. It is called # a Lranw-h/opjxTf/e, 
'(child bed knocker.) AJ'ithout the lacect 
becomes o^lyij inc^e notice of th# health* 
of a sick ©person, ai*d is no protection 
against arrests. * # * t, 

The* Amsterdam sledges arc mentioned, 
on wlpch the body of a coach is drawn by 
one boise, the di iver walking by thc-Llue of 
it. Our author sifts. the French call'll an]>ot 
rie duunlyc. r l'his is a mistake, as that 
name is given to a vehicle used in Paris 
only, which a sedan chafr on two wheels, 
jnished orclrawn l^y a man. j 1 b 

“ Soniq of the shop llbards or signs, have 
ridiculous vetsrs inscribed on them ” 

'Jfo this might Irave been aimed, many 
have ingeaious epigrams: numerous col¬ 
lections of these arc in print. Afvery good 
account of ,the*tei rible dungeftns mtder the, 
Sttftlthouse, al Amsterdam, is givenf to 
which we refer. 

frniu Am«terila:n*our traveller proceed¬ 
ed through Natrden and Zoestdyk to Zeist, 

where he saw • • 

• * 

“ The v,vst pyradiid erected Jjv the French 
troops wh 5 > were encaiyped in the immense 
opeu place in which it stands, amounting to 
thirty thousand men, under the command of 
General Marniont. ‘ • 

“ The whole was designed by the chief of 
the battalion* of engineers. The total height 
of this stup/udois monument is* about no 
french feet * tba Jf of the obelisk, exclusive of 


the is ttbout»42 French feet. One end 

! of the base of the pyramid is 148 feet." 

! There arc inscriptions on each of the 
j foui fronts, saying that the troops 

“ Free ted this monument to the glory of 
the Emperor ortheJFrench, Napoleon the First, 
at the epoch of his spending tfic throne, and 
p a token of admiration and love ; generals, 
officers, and soldiers, have all co-operated with 
equal nrdonr; it was commenced the i>4th of 
Eruetidoi, an (lO#h Srpl-smber, 1804), and 
finished in thirty-two ityys. 

“ Iwom the summit of the obelisk the ey«, 
raifgcs over a vast extqntof country—Utrecht, 
yfmerstbort, Amsterdam, Haarlem, the Hague,, 
Houfrecbt, Leyden, Gorkum, Breda, Arn- 
heim, Nyme^pu, Bois-lc-due, Uleves, Zui'phcn, 
Dcveiftdt, Zwol,an^ a great part of the Zuydcr- 
zee, may l)c seen distinctly on a clear day.” 

A handsgme print accompanies the de¬ 
scription, and the wl^olc of the four in¬ 
scriptions, cx*ccpt the long listof the names 
of the ofliceis, arc < given. Perhaps ,the 
piospci t being mentioned as from the sum¬ 
mit of the “ obelisk,” may he a mistake of 
j the pointer, fpr “ pyramid,” as the former 
appears tp lie inaccessible. 

) We know not of any other station from 
j which sixteen capital cities can be seen. 

[ r l,’he building inhabited by the Ilcren- 
huthers, or Moravians, is afterwards de- 
scribed,'to winch wc refer. 

Sir .Min says, 

v Tl»e Princes of Germany differ very much 
from those of our, own country, by tlio plain 
and unostentatious manner in which they 
1 move uligut. At Dusseldorf, one mornhig 
j when I was crossing the court of my inn to 
j go to breakfast, 1 saw a little boy.fenciiig with 
a stick with one of tlie ostlers; as l was pleased 
with his appearance, I asked hiiu if lie was 
the shit of the* maih-e,d'/iMid, to which lie rc- 
I plied, ‘ No, Sir, I am hereditary Prince,Von 
fISalm, kc.' t 1 ‘ 

Of Cologne our author savs, 
y “ t TJhis city wac formerly celebrated for tba 
' number of its devotees and prostitutes, which 
the French police has very much reduced.” 

! .We do not know which,of these two 
| cle««es are here meant, probably the former, 
as totally useless for tin? welfare of the 
city. 

| <f With respect to the chapel of St. Ursula, 
j n whimsical circumstance occurred some years 
since; in this depository, fof a great length of 
' time have reposed the bones of St. Ursula, and 
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eleven thousand virgins, ln*r companion^ ; they 
crime from England in a little boat, in the year j 
♦>40, to ctyivrrl the Hulls, who had taken j 
possession of this eitv; and these men, instead | 
of being moved by their svnjpt eloipicnee and , 
eheiub-liU* lonIA, put an end to their argu¬ 
ment, bv puling themed* to death. Some 
doubt whether any country eould have sparej 
ro many virgins, and if wurgeon, somewhat of 
% wag, upon examining the consecrated hones, 
declared that most of tligni wcw the hones of 
full grown female mastiffs •, for which dis¬ 
covery lie was e\pcl!cd*llie city." • 

The most marvellous part of this st<*iy 
• is the skill of the anatomist who could sft 
accurately determine the. sex of theanfmal 
from iwily seeing the ancient hones, pro-*| 
Jiably by vUine such occult knowledge as , 
the famous waterologer (ouranopolns), 
possessed, whijwas so expci t, that he could , 
tell by a man’s working-day’s watei^ wliat 
trade; and bv his Sunday’s water, wjiat re- ! 

ltgion lie was of. * j 

§ • 

« “ Gallantry forbids my passing over tins] 

■name of Anna Maria Sclimrnan, born here, ‘ 
(at I’trecht ns uiO/). Excess of genius a id ! 
leai ning made her melancholy mud, amt sin- 
died (ill Cologne) from an iuuidinaU*debauch 
ideating spulri s.” j 

We should I'ave been glad to have been, 
told wliat authority there was for this asser- 1 
tiou, we thought she died in Friesland, in 1 
lf)7.S, and never before heard of hoc mad¬ 
ness, or spider-eating. • . 

The rock of Kbrcnbreitstein is said to be 
right hundred feet pel pcndicular above 
the level of the Rhine.* The fortifications 
are all roofless and dismantled. * 

“ In theVentrc of the square, or parade, 
upon the top was formerly mounted the cele- 
hiatrd Annoy called the Griffon, Ast at 
Frankfort in tr>28 Itftveighcd thirty tluinfaud 
pounds, and was capable of projecting a ball 
of one Jjundred and eighty pounds, to a distance 

of sixteen miles.” • , # 

• •• 

Which is only tvyclvc milQP, or four tinjes 
further than we ever hcatdofa ball’s beyig 
cariicd. _ B 

We know tyere is still preserved in 
Dover castle a cannon, on which is in* 
setibed, * 

Load me well, and keep me clean, 

I’ll carry o'er to Calais green ; 
which, however, proves nothing. We re¬ 
fer to B’aron Muhchausen’s travels for an 
account of other marvellous guns. 


“ This rock nils supplied with water fioni 
a well i>80 fect%ch'op, which occupied three 
years in digging, iu the year ns I, (upd the 
two following \o.u.O In the*time of the 
fiv' cdi-.li war, the attuil s of eighty tfmu.s.uul 
1*rench troops ou tin- southcrnVde of U, and 
of forty tlious uni on the noithcrn, could make 
no impress ion ou4t; however, still maintain¬ 
ing its mviiliK-rah e eh.iractcr it was destined 
lo^bend lo # a foe, before which all 1opnl*ad- 
Aaiiluge is useless, and all enterprise ur.av.iil-* 
mg, aft-r hiavely sustaining a blockade for a 
whole ygjir, by the troops of the Freurh re- 
puhlie, the garrison liavjug endured with the 
grcuLst foitilude almost •'very descriptjoii»of 
privation, wi re obPiged to surrender to famine, 
and capitulated on the -jrith of Januasy 1799 - 
Soou after i^hieti the French covered tlii* 
mighty rock with the ruyis of th'se wonderful 
fortiiieatious. . * « 

, “ 1 frequently liaif an opportunity of ad¬ 
miring the astouhhing aetiiity aud genius of 
the l-’ieueli, who have, since they became 
musters of 4he left 1 b;«ik of the Uhiue, nearly 
liitished one of the frtcsl roads in the world, 
^xtendiu* from Mcntz to Qdnj'ip* iityh^ course 
ofwhij-h they have cut En ough many rocks iin- 
peud^g oveMliej iver, end triumphed over some 
of the most foi-imil.ddc obstacles natureVould 
present to the achievement of so w-ondci^’ul a 
desijJty'This magiiitiernt undertaking, worthy 
of IlonuHiii the most shining periods of her 
histoiy, was executed by the French troops, 
who, uiulei- the direction of able engineers, 
prefcried leaving finest- momuiuw.ls of nidrf.iii- 
table toil and ^ki.ifr-d enterprise,passing 
their filin'*during ^he cessation of arms, in 
towns and Ivirrack;, ^n a state’of indolence 
and milllii'.y " 

Tim hut ?IX't ract we shall make from tlijs 
travfliiT's book, is his account of the 
J floats on tht Rhine. 

• “ On flic ha^ks leading to tills city (Audc*- 
naclilf 1 saw purl %f one of those amazing 
i floats of timber, which are formed of lesser 
l ones, conveyed hither from the forests adjoin, 
yng the Fijiine, the Mobile, &<♦; these noats 
. are fastened Jo each other jmd firm a platform 
, generally of the ciionnflus dpjwiisions of eight 
I hundred feet iu length, and one hundred mid 
t sixty in breadth, upon which if little village, ton- 
! tainiug about eighty wooden houses is erected 
for the accommodation of those who are inti - 
- rested in, ami assist in navigating this stugen- 
[ dnous raft, frequently auion itingjto seven or 
! eight hundred persons, men, viumu, and chil- 
j dren; besides tiles'- buildings, theif arc stalls 
for cattle, slaughter-houses, a, d magazines for 
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provisions The Hi '( is pi evented fromstiih- 
in« asfiiinst the slimes, where 41m* turnings are 
abrupt^ l>y tli£ application of thirty or forty 
amhors, which, with the necessary cables, are 


tion; beautiful culogium; diab lie (le¬ 
sion; elegant citv of Leyden; elegant and 
witty gentleman inaming him); 4ery enter- 
mi' ieg and interesting memoirs, See .— 


conveyed hi fourteen or fifteen boats which , These memoirs *a[so are r 6 vicvvfd in the 

precede it, awrits course is si'fcly directcfl liv ' i . L 

l. J , . . . J i above-mentioned.snpplemenj. 

tjcnndii and Dutch pilots, who are lured for . , M , . • , 

. I J lie woid undulated is very frequently 

the purpose. • • . , JJ 


the purpose. • • , J 

“ A*ter great rains, when the current is grated. “ 1 he gardens would be very 
rapfd, ijlie whole is entrusted to jfs repelling i l 1(, auti(ul, if tbe ground undulated a little# 
force; otherwise several hundred persons are*more, \V e do notjknow liow ground un¬ 
employed iii rowing, who move their oars at a | dulatcs, unless during an earthquake, 
given word of coinmniHj. '1 hjj whole.of thesy i Tlifre is no mentiofi made in this quarto 
wonderful moving nesses is under the direr- I of«the play called Kuiren, which is one of 


given word of coinmniHj. '1 hjj whole.of tliesy Tlifre* is no mentiofi made in this quarto 
wonderful moving nesses is under the direr- of«thc play called Kulven, which is one of 
tio«i of a governor or siipenntendant^ und the amusing exercises peculiar fo Holland, • 
* several officers undci him. Sometimes the and of which a particular account was pub- 
flouts *r some mouths in performing their liOiecl a twcjvemonth before Sir John set 
voyage, in consequence of the wa^ijieing low, out crti^hese travels. » 


ill which case, they ar% obliged to wait till the 
river i*swollen by tile rain* In this maimer 
they float from the high*to the low countries, 
and upon their arrival at the place of destina¬ 
tion, the whole is biokeu up, and finds a ready 
■ market • • 


In our quotations we have taken the 
liberty to obviate the frequqnt ambiguities 
of tlie,oi ighial. 

Wejameift to see continually, whenever 
two or three Trench words occur, that they 


mariici • » ..,- 

“ About twelve of th^n arrive annuallytit |WC generally faulty in spelling or in gram- . 
Dort, i|i HolKwyl, i*> 'he months ofVily and I mar. For this inattention theie ca’n be no 
August, where these* German tiiiibepiiur- j excuse; for, making evei y alKiwapce for a 
chants, having roiwoted tluir•floats* into traveller’s ignorance, in such a place as 
Dutch ducats, return to their own country \ I ,oiulonf thousands of pci sons may he found 
with their families, to enjoy the pmtycc of capable of correcting the errors in any 
their labour and enterprise" language. This book swarms with enors 

We hav( nnwf concluded our review of of the press ii) the Dutch tongue; these 
this woi |». As to the geneinl account of the last wcwinuiglnc few readers will mind ; but 
literaiy attainments of this, author, we ic*- they cannot avoid being startlccj at finding 
fer to the review of tlft same authoi’s lajlics called “ fair voyagcun," “ mauvais 
# Stranger in Irelqjul, in the f^upplenn-nt to h'ionic ,”* &c. 

the first ■volume of La«I5*i -1.I.L Assemblee, Ii The map is constructed like our,maps of 
espec ially fo what is said about mamitac- the; roads in Knglatid, without degiecs or 
tunng booths in quarto. In fbc hook we scale. InLcad of fbe noitli point being at 
have jus|* dismissed, it all th.c accounts cf top, it is on the-iighf, wheie the*east ought 
painters taken from Filkington’sjpic tionary, to he. The part hf the* river which our- 


which certainly convey no^iew yiforma- author visited is cut in halves,undone half 
tfwn, and all fhe other pages of irrelevant placed under the otlitr. *A plate of tire 
matter had been omitfbd, it would *liave same size, as that, with an outline qf the 
brought the whole into the compass of an country .travelled fhrough, the author’s 
octawo. m * A tiack, and tk« names of the c hief towns. 

In this work wc find numbers^(^epithets’ 1 diwettccl of ihe*ciowd of in-igmlicaut vil- 
like the following:—IV iHiant reply; ciiarm lages which now ornament the borders of 
ing, plcs&aiit, and noble female anecdote; the rij'e.r, would gratify tlie reader, and 
interesting anec*lote*of *a royal dcscrip- £iyc him a clear idea of thc,tour. 
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HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA. 


Art. III. — Histdh/ of tht Ho*sc of Austria, from the Foundation of the Afynarchy by 
Rhodolph, of HapsbuQh* to the Death of Leopold the Second, 1518 to 1792. By 
William Coic, F.R.€. F.A.S. Archdeacon if Wilts, andoRector of Bemerton .— 
.1807. 

How various and abundant are^thellof knowledge still more interesting, as it 
• Sources of information that flow around us' flihigs thc*passieas of men more effectually 
<tnd bow justly fitted is die mind of wan to* into action, it is modem* history. Let us 
gather improvement from every object ie look at #und u«, we pci ceivc mighty empire* 
beholdsj*every situation in which he is .toweling to the skies. The broad basis 
placed, and every incident whi£h di^tysi- 'upon which thoy*rcst, the extent of*lheii‘ 
ties the course of his existence' The wide power, and flic opulence of their cities, 
■ extent of nature, the different regions which ! v ecm to announce that for age* they have 
it contains, anti the various productions | flourished in peace and prosperity. *8ut 
of which they are cofhpo'-cd, spread the let us glance at the mil ror which modem 
mostdelightful fields for study to ounflgbt; history holds to our view, and there we 
rjaptifate the attention ttf the ignorant by shall trace tdieir fceblt^roots throwing forth 
the astonishing phenomena they present, ’theft - fust jhoots ; w% shall se& them bend- 
and widen the .sphere of the philosopher’s in*g, like? the yielding jecd„*bi^bre the 
researches? But tlie most important* if storms<that threaten their weakness* and 
not the most pleasing path of instruction, after c/nquefin£|the damjers^ which inces- 
is that Which leads us through the darkness aantly hover around them, burst on a 8ud- 
of the past, to ciowds of distant events; den in*the full vigour of youth. The fata 
and with the help of history as our inte»- ofourNjEjve land may have been entwined 
pretcr, enables us *to coiwersp with the with their own; our countrfmcn may have 
bards, warriors, lawgivets, statesmen, and bled or triumphed on their soil, mjy have 
philosophers, who flourished in foimer wielded their sceptre ; the reverse may also 
ages. Then stealing into the sanctuary have happened; find in eitlfcr case, our 
where the Iccords of time *nre preserved, attentiifti wftl 1^: powerfully arrefted, our 
the actions of our fellowjci eatui es of every national pride awakei*.‘d, and though, por- 
nation and in every clinje, the resolutions i haps, still partial judges, we shall becxim© 
that have sicken the globe, the birth of (he ! more enlightened u:d improved^, 
arts, the progfess »f thctscicuccs, and the. It is not astonishing, therefore, jhat thd 
discoveries useful to humanity, stand re- field of nuclein histoiy (by modern we 
veiled before" us. ^nested ef all pa«ti-I undeistaad tlu*t period whiclj began with 
alitv, ^and led solely by'tbe wish of ascer- the f a Jj of the Roman empire) holding fortjf 
taininp^ beneficial truths, of grasping at .such promising hopfcs, should have been 
expeiience without waiting* till* rolling cultivated by so many men of talents and 
years have showered it upon us, we e fcrt f cr| l us * Whilst C.ibkfcn*aldyc pondiyecf 
the whole powers of our judgment, ni^e over the ruyis of Rome, Hume, Robert- 
into the causes of events, compare togetHfer son, Watson, SmolleW, &c. explored the 
their effects in f various countries, arrtl th^ j annals of Lnglafld, Scotland*, Amepta, and 
influence which genius, talents, virtup 4 j India, followed 4he* hriMiant career of 
courage, and the contrary vices, exercise Charles V. and examined the impolitic 
over the happiness of mankind. From conduct of Phijip III. After the decease 
.such a strict and caudid'examination good ( ©f these celebrated authors, the historical 
alone can flow; and therefore the study of muse was sparing of her inspirations, 
ancient ’history cBnnot be too strenuously though a feRv learned men did not fear to 
recommended. There is another branch tread the same path as their mredeces- 
Supplcment—VpL HI. D • ‘ 
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*ors. Soon, however, Bisset gratified the 
public, tired with the loquacious biography 
of a Jloswell, with a faithful arcount of a 
porting of time, which death had not per¬ 
mitted any of the preceding great his¬ 
torians to illustrate. But it was not until 
the author of Leo the Tenth appeared as 
a candidate for well-deserved fame, rfhat 
history awoke from its momentary slym- 
^bers.Nike the sun from the shades of nijli*, 
and glowed with*rencwed splendour fie 
proved that many simrces remained open! 
to the researches of genii*; that instruc¬ 
tion, however frequently importccUinto 
our land, might still be Conveyed through 
new channels, and meet with new admirei s; 
and,' by his noble example, yrobably en¬ 
couraged others t^ unchain their native 
activity, ancT seek for new subjects upon 
which to bend its powders. * • 

The annals of one of the, most extensive 
and celebrated empires of Europe, that of 
< lermany, were wrapped in darkness. The 
reigns of a lew piinees*had been related, it 
is true# Iflit ififtstlf on account of the con- | 
nections tliey had formed withptliri states, | 
whose history •wa* necessarily inloi mixed ( 
with their ov . Others, indeed, had filled*; 
loo ftmspicuous a station in the European 
wars and revolutions, to he passed over in 
silence; but biography alone had lecorded 
their actions, and no general, extensive, 
and judicious work like.the piescnt, had, 
in any la*ig*age, embodiedi thp scattered 
> accounts of # thc riiffep-Rt reigns which fol¬ 
lowed euclj other in Germany. Mr. Coxc 
resolved to supply this deficfcyiev in tile 
stores of knowledge, and the fruit of his 
labours (brim three large quarto volumes, 
full of information and interest. He has 
entitled this Jew production of Ins fertile 
genius a “ History of tl*ellouseof Auahii,” 
but has been obliged, by the nature of hi$ 
wbject, to take a je%iuw of tlic whole Gct- I 
Juan «mpiie,*and of the pi meipad actions* 
of the numerous metpbers of vthiclyt was 
com postal, tlieie undei takings, their for¬ 
tunes, and the ^icissjtudes by which they 
were depressed, or exalted to superior au¬ 
thority. flis work might, therefoic, be 
justly called a history of Germany fiom 
the tear 1218 to 1702. 

The first*volume opens with^a most in¬ 
teresting arcount of Rhodolph, of Haps- 
byrgli, thtf founder, of the Austrian mo¬ 


narchy. Born in 1218, a petty count of 
Hapsbftrg, and inheiiting limited posses¬ 
sions from his ancestors, Rhoflolph spent 
his youth ih the court and camp of Fre¬ 
derick the Second. Taught ]>y a valiant 
I, fathef the u:e of arms, he had few rivals in 
I military prowess, ^nd soon resolved upon 
^aggrandizing his dQipinions. After a series 
of wars with the neighbouring barons aiyl 
counts, in q;hich, if justice was not often 
on his side, fortune ^lv4ys was, he suc- 
reeiWd in encreasinpfhis territoiies and his 
pywer, and his alliance was courted by , 
wnon^rfhs; for takfng part with Ottocaiv 
Kibg of Bohemia, against Bela, King of 
Hungary, he greatly contributed*, to the 
victor# wo?i by the former over his enemy. 
In 1215 he man fed Gertrude Anne, daugh¬ 
ter of Bureau!,-count of Hohenburgli and 
Hagenlodf, whose dowry added consider¬ 
ably to his possessions in Alsace. In 
126 .* ^he counties of Kyburgh, Lcnfir- 
burgh, and Badefl, fell into his hands, 
and extended his influence in‘ Alsace, 
Switzerland, and the circle-of the Lower 
llhhic. We will now let our author 
depict ‘the conduct of his favourite 
he to. 

i‘ A« inactivity was ncither conformable to 
I lie spirit ciroumstarAtcs of llliodolph, bin 
new territories furnished sufficient employ¬ 
ment both for negotiation anil action, ana in. 
vwlvtftl him in a scrips of long and almost un- 
intci rupted hostilities. But although at th is 
period of his life war seems to have been Ins 
faVourite and constant occupation, he did not 
follow the‘example of the turbulent barons, 
who harra.-sed the peasants with incessant 
depredations, and pillaged defenceless travel¬ 
lers On the contrary, he adypted u a system 
of cauduct which distinguished him with ho¬ 
nour in those times of misrule and confusion. 
Me delivered tin* highways from numerous 
banditti, Vnd protected tint citizens and free- 
inen from thVfyranny of the uoblcs; ho prin- 
cipifly levelled fiis attacks against tlic turbu- 
| lent barons, or the haughty prelates, who con- 
I cealeil v » hfir ambitious designs under the sacred 
| ifame of religion. Such was his reputation, 

1 a.id such t!ie general opinion entertained of hi* 

I justice and prunes*, that he gained the con- 
j tidenec of the neighbouring republics. Many 
] chose him arbiter of their internal disquiets; < 

! some confided to him the command of their • 
j armies; and others appointed him their pro* 

J feet and protector.” 
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Having been invited by the bun^esses 
of /uiich to fight their battles against 

• Lutold, bar^n do Regeusberg, he collected 

his own troops and those of Zmich, drew 
assistance from ’Alsace, summoned to his 
standard the mouTitaineei%pf U*i, Schyeii/, 
and Undciwalcfcn, and nfcrthed against the 
enemy. . , 

• • 

I** this petty warfare lie displayed as much 
prow ess ami conduct as lie after ^afUs sho wed ; 
on a more conspicflouS tl'eatre Theicspee- 
tne foiccs met in tlu» vicinity of Zi^icli 
«Mtodolph, after drawing up lot, men, led 
them himself to the attack will! his usual a?- 
ilmir, and broke through the foremost vanlo^of' I 
the adversary, when he was tin oh u from his! 
horse, and stunned by the violence a>f tile fall 
ifis troops were driven back, and the lAchiy, 
surrounding him, began to strip him of Ids 

• armour. At this^nomcut of dangei^ Muller, 

3 citizen of Zurich, a man of great strength, 
flew to his assistance, protected him with his 
shield, and raising him from the groitnd, 
yiounflcd him on Ins own‘horse Rhodolph, 
deriving fresh courage from the imminent 
danger w hicli he; had just escaped, rallied his 
troops, led them again to the charge, and after 
a great slaughter gamed a complete victory.” 

't'he following passage sets forth the mag¬ 
nanimity of this noble wanior in the most 
favourable light:— * 

“ Rhodolph had no sooner take# possession 
of tlie inheritance of the house of Kyljurgh, 
than he was summoned by the abbot t<; do 
homage for certain iiefs held under his mo¬ 
nastery. On lus neglet t to cftmply with the 
summons, the indignant prelate led a consi. 
derahle body of troops to \\ylc, on tiw borders 
of Toekenbuigh, with a view to invade his ter¬ 
ritories, and cotnpeHluni to r*erider homage. 
Khodolpb^irepared to repulse this aggression, 
when he receive# intelligence frora^Alsaee t^at 
the citizens of Basle, instigated by their bishop, 
had risen at the conclusion of a tournament 
given byphis cousin, the count of Luftionburgh, 
and luassacred several nobles of klWamily and 
party. He was rouccfi by this act of treachsry, 
yet being involved in hostilities with tv^o 
powerful barons, aud menaced by the abbot of 
St. Galien, he cot^d not fly to Basle to*avengei 
the murder of his relatives and friends. But, 
he had learned to curb his«enterprising spirit, 
and -to bend to his circumstances. He sum¬ 
moned his confidential followers, and thus 
addressed them‘ On one side I am drawn 
by my own interest,, and on the other by the 
earnest Solicitations of my friends. 1 have 


*7 

hitherto withheld my homage for the fiefs 
which my uncle, Hnrtinan, possessed, anil w hich 
form part of my j%st inheritance, but let every 
man who lias tw o powerful cuemjcs reconcile 
himself to one of them; if therefore yoi|deern 
it more noble, as 1 do, to,avenge injuries offered 
to our friends than to pursue our lilt interests., 
let ns make peace with the ubbot. In truth,’ 
exeliymed Rhodolpti, ‘ there is no need of 
any^u-lntialoi ; the business must l.e settled 
[ instantly, aiti 1 will be my own mediptof.’ 
•\\ irti (he eoulideucc of a gia^it mind lie mount- < 
ed his liorse, and accompanied by only six 
attendant^ i ode across the fields aud bye paths 
to M’vle, where the abbot’ jvas sitting at table 
with 9 piiniciotis body of kttights and iioble%. 
He presented bimseff at the door, and request- 
ed adinitlaiiee. \Jlien the porter annosmeed 
Rhodolph, ^oi^nt of Ilapsburgh, the abbot 
conceived it to lie a mist.ijjr, or a frolic of one, 
of the guests; but was soon unfleceiveth and 
asfaomsheff by the appearance of Rhodolph 
himself, who ventured unarmed and unattend¬ 
ed, amidst a body of men assembled to make 
war against Him. ‘ 1 am conic,’ said the gal¬ 
lant* warriyr, ‘ to tw ininate our quarrel. 
Ydu are fliy liege lord, am^l an^yoiy vassal; 
you an; not unacquainted wilt th» reasons 
which ^iave Wit by to prevailed me from ve- 
£eivin& my fieis at your hands Knoaigh of 
contention; I am w illiug to refer the cause to 
arhjtrfiWim, to aeknowledge your rights, #md 
now declaft’’, that there shall bi^uo war between 
the abbot of Gallon and Rhodolph of Haps- 
burgb.’ The ubhot, atl'eeled by this fifruk and 
gallant behaviour, Received hiip with open 
arms, and limto^l him to table •During the 
repast,•Iilio(lo5p!p relived tlicsunfortunate tcr- 
mmation of the tournurllcnt at Basfle, i^pd # de¬ 
scribed tlu> fuy of the people, and’ the arro¬ 
gance of the Visliop in such glowing terms as 
excited the resi ntmeut of all who wjre pre-* 
sent Obseiv^ng the effect of his appeal, he 
still furthtr voiced their feeling^ by exclaim¬ 
ing:—i The duty of knighthood .compels nq* 
to lieglfct all other coifcideratiouK, that I may 
^ake vengeance on the people of Basic and 
their Italian bishop, for the flights aud nobles* 
#houythey; have jnsiiitcUand inaftacrei].' ’Phe 
company unanimously criwl out, ‘ it is the 
cause of the whole nobility j.’, aud the abbot 
of Gallen and his followers tendered their 
assistance. * * 

“ Rhodolph thus converted an enemy into a 
friend, and employed against the bishop thase 
very troops which hud been assembled against 
himself. He led these nobles, thc,soldier8 of 
Zurich, the Swiss mountaineers, and his own 
faithful warriors to the gates of Jlaslc, sod 
D 2 I 
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boon forced the citizens to promise satisfac¬ 
tion, and deliver hostages. He next turned 
his arms against the bishop lumself; who consi¬ 
dering the Rhine as an effectual hairier against 
the iwursions of his adversary, derided his 
efforts. Bq‘ lthodolph, passing this,broad 
and rapid river by a portable bridge of boats, 
an invention which he seems to have first re¬ 
vived since the time of the ancients, wrested 
from him all his territories beyond the lyfills 
of Bislc, put to flight or exterminated ,1Vs 
peasants, burned his houses and village s, and 
laid waste his forest? and corn fields. In 
this deplorable situation th*. bishop sued fin* 1 
sud obtained a true*. of twenty-four (lays, dur¬ 
ing which time the difference was to be settled 
by arbitration, or the war to be renewed. 

“ Khodolpli was encamped before the walls 
of Basle, waiting for the e\prration of the 
tiucc. Having icOed to his tpnt, he was 
awakened at midnight liy his nephew, Frederic 
of Hohenzollein, burgrnve of Nuremberg, with 
the intelligence that lie was unanimously eho- 
sen King of the Romans, by the Electors of 
Germany In the first moment'of surprise, 
Khodolpli roulil not gf/e credit t(i this nSex- 
pecled istclugene*, and even expressed liis 
indignation against the burgntvc for attempt¬ 
ing to deceive and insult h'ln.*’ ConV inred, 
however, by his solemn protestations, and by, 
letters from the electors, he recovered from 
his surprise, and joyfully accepted yl-ic "prof¬ 
fered dignity. Vlie news of his election being 
quickly disseminated, the citizens of Basle 
opened their gates, notwithstanding the re¬ 
monstrances *>f the bishop. ‘ We have taken 
arms,' they Mid, ‘against Rhedolnh, ^nunt of 
Hapsburgh, audSiot a<j:*iist kliy King of the 
Ronrciw.' t The bishop acceded to terms of 
peace, the prisoners on both sides were re. 
Jpased, and. Rhodolph’s followers admitted in 
triumph. The new sovereign was received 
amidst general acclamations-, and the citizens 
took the oath, of fidelity, an# presented him 
with aconsutt-rable largess .towards defraying 
the expeneps of his cordhation. The fnsbop, 
chagrined at the sitgcrss and elevation of his 
rivq), struck Ms fgvqWad with vexation, and 
profanely exclaimed:—‘ Sit ftist, great diod* 
or Khodolpli will occupy thy tlirftue.” 

After^lescrilifng the events that followed 
the election of ilhodolpfc, ourauthor gives 
an interesting account of lus first war with 
Ottocar, King of Bohemia^ his rival to the 
Roman crown, who was then in possession 
of Austria„Ptyria, Cariuthia, and Carniola. 
These provinces were conquered by Rho- 
dolph, an# ceded to him by his vanquished 


enemy, whose hrtmage he received, and to 
whom he granted the investiture of Bo¬ 
hemia and Moravia. But the wound which 
Ottocar’s ambitious spirit had received, was 
not completely healed, aijd as^oon as he 
was able ft> jnocare fresh aJLlies, and thus 
I increase his fored,, he burst into Austria, 
i and carried several j^laces by force of arms. 
Rhodolph lost no time in collecting his 
armies, amt,,the weak succours which his 
allies could afford him, and marched to 
mee$ the invader. lie took up a position at 
Weidendorf, after having crossed the Dii- , 
r imbe, «aml soon beheld Ottocar occupying 
.1 e.lcnsberg, at a short distance fiom tlie 
place of his encampment. 


“'While the two armies continued in this 

i 

situation, some traitors repuited to the camp 
of Rhodolph, and proposed to assassinate 
Ottocar ; 1 but Rhodolph, with his cliurac- 
tci is tic inagpaniniity," rejected this offer, ap¬ 
prised Ottocar of the danger with .which 
he was threatened, nml made overtures of re- 
1 concilia lion. The King of Bohemia, confi¬ 
dent in the superiority of lus force, deemed 
the intelligence a fabrication, anti the pro¬ 
posals of Rhodolph a proof of weakness, and 
disdainfully refused to listen to any negotiu- 
j tion. ' 


“ Finding all hopes of accommodation frus¬ 
trated, Rhodolph prepared for a conflict, in 
windy like 1 Caesar, liq was not to fight fin- 
victory alone, but for life. At tlnj dawn of day 
his firmy was drawn up, crossed the rivulet 
which gives name to Wcidendorf, and ap¬ 
proached the c.tmp of Ottocar lie ordered 
bis troops to advance in a crescent, and attaek 
at tlie same time by,th flunks and the front of 
the enemy; and turning to his ^soldiers, ex¬ 
horting them to aqenge Che violation of the 
most folenm compacts, and the insulted ma¬ 
jesty of the quip ire; and by thV eflbrts of that 
day, to put an end tt» the tyranny, the horrors, 
and the massacres to which they had bleu so 
lung exposed. He had scarcely finislieu before 
the troops Sashed to the efiarge, and a bloody 
eojiSiet ensued,* in which* both parties fought 
with all the fury that the presence and exer¬ 
tions of their sovereigns, or the magnitude of 
4 he cause in which they were engaged could in¬ 
spire- At length the iimperial troops gained 
the advantage, but* in the very moment of 
victory the life of him on whom all depended 
was exposed to the most immiuent dunger. 

“ Several kuights of superior strength and* 
courage, animated by ther«n ards and-proniisca 
of Ottocar, had confederated either, to kiU Of 
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tube the Kin'; of tlu: Kenyans. Theyyushcd 
forward to the place where Rhodolph, riding 
among the foremost ranks, was encouraging 
and leading his troops -,’and Herbot, of Fullen- 
stcin, a Polish^ knight, giving'spurs to his 
hofse made the, first charge. Rhoilolph ar- 
dustomed to Shis species.of combat,* eluded 
the stroke, 'and picking his antagonist 
under his beaver, tlnTw him dead to tlK' 
ground The rest followed the example of the 
Polish warrior, but were all tUain, except 
Vnleus, a Thiuingian* knigltt, of gigantic 
stature and strength, who reaching the person 
•of Rhodolph, pierced his horse in the shoulder,, 
and threw him wounded to the ground, 'flic 
.helmet of the King was beaten offjiy the 
shock, and being unable to rise nndef the 
weigliPwf bis armour, he covered his bead with 
•his shield, Sill he was rescued liy IJpiv'btolS 
Capillcr, the commander 6 f the coips of re¬ 
serve, who cutting bis way through the enemy, 
flew to bis assistance. Rhodolph mounted 
another horse, and leading the cor[Es of re¬ 
serve, renewed the charge with fresh oourugc ; 
and his troops, animate^ by his presence and 
exertions, completed the victory. j 

“ Ottocar himself fought with no less 
intrepidity ttian his great competitor. On 
the total rout of his troops, lie disdained to 
quit the field ; and after p erfor m ing’incrediblc 
'Scats of valour, was overpowered by numbers,’ 
dismounted, and taken prisoner. He was in¬ 
stantly stupped of lus armour and killed by 
some Austrian and Styfian wioblcs, whose 
relations he had put to death. The discom¬ 
fited remains of his army, pursued by the 
victors, weie either taken prisoners, *c«b to 
pieces, OF drowned in their attempt to pass the 
marsh,*and above fourteen thousand perished 
in this decisive engagement. 

“ Rhodolph continued on the’field till the 
enemy wefe (p tally routed arid dispersed. He 
endeavoured to restrain J the carnage, and sent 
messengers to save the life of Ottocar*, but his 
borders arrived too IJfto ;,and when he received 
an account of his death, he generously lament¬ 
ed life fate. He did ati^de justice to the valour 
and spirit of Ottocar; in h»s 3 lefter to the 
Pope, after having described*the contest, and, 
the resolution displayed by bothpartics, either 
to conquer or die, he adds : 1 At lengtlt our 
troopR prevailing, drove the Bohemians into 
the neighbouring river, and almost all w^rc 
either cut to pieces, frowned, or takcu pri¬ 
soners. Ottocar, however, after seeing his 
aruiy discomfited, and himself left alone, still 
•would not submit to our conquering standards, 
but fighting with the strength and spirit of a 
giant, defended himself with wonderful courage 


until he was unhorsed, and mortally*wounded 
by some of our soldiers. Then that magnani¬ 
mous monarch Vst his life at the same time 
with the victoiy, and was overthrown,^not by 
our power and strength, but by (he right hand 
of the Most High.’ * 

.Successful in all the wars be undertook, 
Rhodolph did not abuse the power he had. 
acquired. His most ardent wish wa- to secure 
the imperial crown to his only surviving sou 
Afbert. Fpr this view hd summoned J^he.diet 
ifi Frankfort, but the Electors declined cum*- 
plying with his request, afid referred tic nomi¬ 
nation to a future diet. In order to dispel the 
grief which he felt at their refusal, he visited 
liisthprcditury dominions, and then prepared 
to proceed into Austria and see his son, but. 
his strength was exhausted. Seveyty-tliree 
years weighed down liis head, and he replied 
to the physicians who exhorted him to remain 
tranquil, * Let me go "to Spiw>, and See the 
Jvings *iny predecessors ’ He accordingly 
descended the Rhine, but had not sufficient 
strentli to proceed beyoftd Gcrniesheim. He 
prepared for his end with murks of the most 
."ivdcnt devotion, and died on the 15th of July,* 
*in the ufventy third yeaiMif his,age, 1391 , and 
in the nineteenth of liis glo?mus^rc^'n His 
bodv. was conveyed to Spire, and iuterred with 
these of the former Emperors. , 

‘^Rhodolph was above the ordinary stature, 
bc>>g nearly seven feet in height, l.ut ex- 
'Iremeiy elenderjhis head w^s small and almost 
bald, his complexion pale, hts nose large and 
aquiline His natural aspect was grane and com¬ 
posed; but he no sooner began to speak than 
his countenance ‘brightened ijito animation. 
His, Inanflers* were so qpptivatfhg, and he 
possessed the art olF fiersuasiomin so eminent 
a degree, that, to use the expressiflj hf Dor- 
navius, one'of his panegyrists, ‘ he fascinated 
persons of all ranks, as if with a love 'po¬ 
tion.’ He was plain, unaffected,’and simple 
in his <|ress; and was accustomed to say that 
■ he considered the majesty of a sovereign, as 
coiiisting rather jp princely virtues thad in 
magnificence of apparel. 

“ In an age of siuJhsti^on, the piety, of 
Rhodolph was pure ardent; and he was 
pifnctual and devout in,attending the services 
of tJle church. He •esteemed and honoured 
the humble mftiister of religion, b|]t chastised 
the insolence of thd hai^hty prelates, who 
forgot the meekness of the gospel in the 
splendor and exercise of temporal dominion. 
Although lie recovered estates and advocacies 
which the hierarchy had usurped frtftn the 
empire, aiyd resisted all claims of exemption 
from the public charges, which thligious esta- 
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blisbmenfs arrogated to themselves, yet he 
supported the dignity and privileges of the 
sacerdotal order, and enforqfjd by his own 
example, respect and deference for every mem¬ 
ber of the chifrch.” 

* 

Having given longer extracts thatyve 
intended frenn the fiist part of this 
work, the history of thc tf founder of the 
illustrious house of Austria, we shall te 
compelled to leave untouched many i»- ! 



magnified! 
supfi b edifice, we have examined its fyen- 
•dntions and the means tfirough which it 
was eicutcd. 

The first volume embraces ^ period of 
tbicehundied and forty yeais, fgom 1418 
to 1558* from t*l\e bit til of (thodolph. King 
of tbe Homans, to the abdication anti death* 
of Charles V. Thewiruplion of thcTuiks 
into >Servia, in 1439, under the ^oinmand 
of Amuialh II. supplied out author wit|j 
an opportunity of giving*an accnuifaof the 
Turkish%iafjon*<Vhich he has not neglected. 
His sketch of the j'k-e of that people,^the 
conquests, defeat*, and captivity of Bajazut, 
by the Mongol Tamerlane, is rapid, fajth 
ful ancfintetesting. 'I'he 30th chapter Re¬ 
sents a general ptcluieof JOuiope'in the 
year 1493, the telative stiength of the 
states ol which it was composed, and re¬ 
cords the invention of gunpowder, and 
the art of printing, with the ctUn gc's which 
they occasioned in* the*i*t otAvar ami'the 
system * 0 * European policy, and by the 
importance of the matter which rt.^ontains, 
ancWthe mannVr in which it is treated, de- 
seivcs peculiar attention. 

The second volume embraces a'pejiod of 
two»hundred awl eight years, iTom l >03 to 
1711 , from the birth of Ferdinand, founser 
of the German brapcli of the house of 
Auttrig, to the "deijp^ion of Joseph I. 
The second invasion of Austria by* Soly- 
man, in 1533, with tin.army coifipose^ of 
several hundred thousand men, and the 
noble resistance of*the analj, obscuie, and 
weakly fortified town of Guntz, ft rms one 
of the most interesting events contained in 
this volume, * 

<( Solyman, galled at his recent disgrace be¬ 
fore Vienna, event two years in taking prepa- 
tions, and rlsolved to avenge hi* failure, 


not oa^y by subjugating the Austrian donfi- 
| nions, but by carrying lus arms into the hearfc 
■ of Germany. To avert or suspend the pro¬ 
gress of tlieenemy, Ferdinand sent efhbassadors 
to Solyman, with rich presents and proposals 
I of peace. This measure, instead ojyconciliut* 
j iug, iucseused ffie presumption pf the Sultan f 
j Ire arrogantly comm tailed the‘Austrian em- 
| bsssadors to follow bis camp, and attend hu 
tin tlier pleasure. After Imbarking his artillery 
ou the uanulie, in a Hotilla of 3t)00 vessels, he 

ug; the Danube on 
ous hordes througii 
if to penetrate over. 
He found no ob¬ 
stacles .till he approached the frontiers of 
Styrift, when his progress was checked before 
the petty and obscure town of Guntz,-which 
has obtiiyicdali unfading name by its resistance 1 
on this memorable*occasion. ’J he place was 
baldly fortified, and provided with only eight 
bundled tnftips, but it was commanded by 
Nicliolafi Tunssit/,, andvhfended uy nn intre¬ 
pid gayteon, whose memory diseinis (he ap-' 
plause ofchristenuom, jor their uin iumplcd«rc- 
shlaiiec against the whole Turkish urirq' The 
town was assailed on every side by this stu¬ 
pendous multitude After m vain attempting 
to undermine the walls, they planted their 
artillery on the neighbom iug lulls, and even 
bn mounds of earth, which were raised above* 
the highest buildings of the place. Breach 
alter' breach was effected, and assault after 
assault ttfas mode,*but alf these efforts were 
baliied by the skill, the vigilance, and the herojc 
bravery ..f tbe governor, aided by tfir intrepi¬ 
dity of his garrison. He equally resisted 
bribes, promises, and threats ; and uft.'r a siege 
of twenty-eight days,^the Sultan was com¬ 
pelled to accept a feigned submission, and 
suffer him to continue in possession of a 
foltress which he ftad go gall#Htly*dcfciided.” • 

The situation of Feidinan^ II.*when 
besieged in Vienna tb§ protestant insur-, 
gents in 1719, and his astonishing escape, 
a*e too remarkabl® to» he passed o vef in 
silence. • 

• “ £e*dinand was, sensible that the surrender 
of Vienna would occasion the loss of Austria, 
and with it the loss of the imperial crown. 
He/herefbre sent his family into the Tyrol, 
and^prepared to maintain his capital, and meet 
his impending fate with a firmness from which 
it is impossible to withhold our admiration.' 
The Jesuits had implanted their maxims in the 
heart of a hero, and he found a support in 
that religibus fervour with which he was ani¬ 
mated. He threw himself at the foot of the 
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crucifix, poured forth his petitions to the 
but tour of ull, and rose with the full convic¬ 
tion of ilivBie assistance **. Notwithstanding 
all the remonstrances of his miifislcrs, all the 
temors of his situation; notwithstanding the 
total failure <*f1 .is hop',fioi?l liumaa relief, 
and all the enfteaths of^he ministers of that 
religion to which he was devoted, lie persists 
in liis resolution of eneduutering the vengeance 
of an enraged multitude, and burying himself 
underlhe walls qf tly* palace ^hich had been 
the seat of his ancestors. 

• “ He found full employment for allTis re¬ 
solution ; his dangers increased from day to day, 

‘ from hour to hour; the walls of his«pata<?e 
were battered by the Bohemian .cannon* he 
heard Oh every side the tries of vgngeanec aiuj 
exclamation^—, 4 Let us shut him up m a con¬ 
vent, bring up his children in the protestant 
religion, and put Ins evil counsellors to the 
sword.’ * 

“ At length the crisis of his, fate urrived • 
sixteen protestant members of the states burst 
iutoaliis apartment, aud*with threats and re¬ 
proaches, clamorously demanded his periuisE 
sion to join the insurgents But at this awful 
moment *a sudden sound of trumpet^ an¬ 
nounced the arrival of succours. The depu¬ 
ties, thunder-struck with the alarm, hastened 
ffom the palace, and with the chiefs of their 
parly sought safety in concealment, Or took 
refuge in the camp of the bcsiegeis. 


* We have seldom an opportunity* of dis¬ 
covering the secret thoughts of sovereigns on 
great and frying occasions, we. therefore ar.i Wy¬ 
the vender with an account given by Ferdinand 
himself to his confessor; Bartholomew V.flc- 
i ius, who entered his jfl-ivate cabinet at the 
moment when he had concluded Ins devotions. 
“ I have reflected,* he said, “ on the dangers 
which threaten me and my family, both at 
ljoino and abroad. *\Mth a.i Bueiuy it* the 
suburbs; sensible that the protestanls arc 
plotting my ruin, I ityploscd that help from 
(j'ud wliieh I r.nitwit expect friyn mlln ; I had 
recourse to my Saviour, and .Atif, Lord Jesus 
Christ, thou redeemer of mankind, thftif to 
wliom alt ‘hearts are opened, knowest that 1 
seek thy honour, not my own. If. ifcbcthy 
will that in this extremity I should he ovef- 
come by my enemies, and be made the spofrt 
and contempt of the world, I will drink of the 
bitter.cup. Thy will be done! I had scarcely 
spoken these words, before 1 was inspired with 
sew hope, and felt a full conviction that God 
would frustrate tlfe designs of my enemies." 
—Dtf LtTAj p 333, 


“ This succour which had so unexpectedly 
saved their sovdPeign, was a corps of only fiva 
hundred horse, which had been jjetachuri from 
Kreins, by Dampierre, und secretly descend* 
ing the Danube, had entered the only gat* 
w Inch, from its situation, coul^ not be guard¬ 
ed by the ^ igilance of the enemy. Their ap¬ 
pearance operated? like magic ; their numbers 
were exaggerated by fear .or exultation ; and 
jrnlnonrs ugfte iustantly spiead that further 
refuforccments were approaching. The maP 
contetits shrunk away, in silence, Or fled from 
the eity^ and those whom fear had hitherto 
deterred, hastened to (lisplay their loyalty. 
Six*l|pndred students fl#vv to arms; theBjx- 
ample was followed by fifteen hundred burghers, * 
additional succqprs poured in, and lit a few 
hours, ullpppearanre of danger and discontent 
had subsided. Nor did tjic good fortune ofFer- 
dmand end with his deliverance;-for*in the 
midst iff his exultation news arrived that 
Bucquoy had defeated and dissipated tli£ army 
of lYIansfchl, and Thurn was suddenly recalled 
by the deputies from -the blockade of Vienna,, 
ti?sccure t the capitalxif Bohemia.'’ 

The third volume, tar *&? Hie#author 
entitles it^ the second, having divided 
thejfist into #wo paits, the one contain¬ 
ing f)t3, and the other 7 IS pages, com¬ 
prises a period of 107 yeais, from lt3H3 to 
or liom the birth qf Charles VI. to 
the death of Leopold II. and contains the 
reigns of Charles VI. Maria ThcieA, Joseph 
II. and Leopold Jf. As this part of modem 
history iwnofe familiar to our readers, we 
shalbnot extend tym extracts further, bub 
conclude with a short examinationri»to the 
merits of litis wot k. 

Industiy and the most indefatigable se- 
scarchesaic necessary to enable hn author 
to gather fiitucin the fields of history; they 
are necessary but not sulfiejpnt; he must 
also possess a mind, unshackled and unpre¬ 
judiced. Imagination, like a vain boa ter, 
is apt to exaggerate tfac j irtsics and mat rial 
id ceils other heroes, &*place^hcm jn sltua* 
tioris in which no eyes bwt hers have beheld 
them, and to clothe them»*in robp» which 
her fairy hand has jvov^i; her* dazzling 
colours are too bright for the sober truth , 
of historical pictures. Strong and acub» 
sense, capable df steering in a straight di¬ 
rection between the numerous jind contra¬ 
dictory repprts which deluge the memo y 
of a prince, ora distant event ) of diving 
into the annals of former tinp, not in 
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•earch of what is uncommon and romantic, 
but of what is probable; of comparing the 
testimony o£ writers of different nations and 
different ages, andeducing light from the 
chaos of dar^ and confused annals, i%, or 
ought to be, the chief characteristic of an 
historian. But there is ^till another re¬ 
quisite, deprived of which his talents npust 
wither away in it barren inactivity, and 
jvhich'is not the gift of nature, hut tjnf 
effect of favouring circumstances.. He I 
must have it in his poorer to makefile decy 
researches necessary to compass his end; 
the sources whence abundant infoi iqpfion 
' may flow, must be opened to him, he must 
have access to libraiies rich with the 
spoils of time,’’and to manuscript^treasuied 
up by curiosity, pstide, or learning, and 
but tflo often destined to moulder away 
in useless obscurity. This requisite, Mi*. 
Coxe informs us, was put into his posses¬ 
sion by the kindness and public spiiitof 
‘several distinguished persons. His author- 
ties, he tejlsiis, ** jire pi inted, mahuscripft 
and oral." • The printed authorities a^e ge¬ 
nerally quoted at the end of ^ve#y charter, 
and often in eveiy page; he gives us a!*Iist 
of soijie of the manuscripts with a perusal 
of which he was favouied; part of liis^nqj 
authorities he thrived from the Prussian 
minister^ Count Kcrtsberg, and some con¬ 
fidential friends of Prince Kaunitz. Deli¬ 
cacy forbids his disclosing the other per¬ 
sons to whbrn he,is indebted fcrinftuma- 
*tion, but after reading*his woik, we .are 
fully disposed to give him credit for that 
integrity and good faith whicR«he has al¬ 
ways maintained. 


The difficulty of writing history, in¬ 
creases, strange as it may appear, with the 
abundance of the materials collected for 
that purpose.’ For an authoy may be over¬ 
laden with matter, /md fin<J as much dif¬ 
ficulty *in disposUfg^it to adyoutage as a 
general at the head of a large army, whose 
divisions become unwieldy from numbers, 
in ranging them on the field of battle. Mr.* 
Coxe lias overcomefhis difficulty; his nar¬ 
ration flows unintei rupted, and the order 
jof evAts is clear and*easily followed; his^ 
dc$£i iptions arc neither too long nor too 
episodical; his portraits seem accurate 
copies fron\ the characters whose actions 
and principal features have been ltfhl be¬ 
fore ift fey the cotyse of events^ his reflet-’ 
tionsare few, hut judicious, not calculated 
to exhaust the subject but Jo create new 
thoughts and considerations in the mind of 
the reader; *and his style is in general 
simple, unaffected, and pure, in some in¬ 
stances strong and r*ch, but its chief detect 
consists iu a frequent repetition of U*c same 
words at too inconsiderable a distance from 
each other. Such repetitions may some¬ 
times be* elegant, hut when too closely 
stiewed over a page become unpleasant iuA 
only to the ear, but give an idea of poverty 
of language, a vice in an author with which 
Mr. Cokc cafinot*justly be accused. 

The utility of au undertaking, insures, it 
praise* but the care and talents with which 
it is executed win admiration apd grati¬ 
tude; to both Mr. Coxe has .proved 
himself fully entitled by this original, va¬ 
luable, and laborioifc publication. 


A TOIJR IN IRELAND. 




^lTf IV .—Jnurnil a Tour in Ireland, in J806. By Su*Richard Colt Hoarc, Baronet, 
, W. Miller. Wo. Pp.^sSfl. 1807.* 


This work i%ush^ed jn with a preface 
of twenty-one pages, followed by an histo¬ 
rical introduction of a hundred and nine 
pages. We shall begin our*task by select¬ 
ing tf few extracts which will give the reader 
some idea of the present state of Ireland. 

Mondor, 33d June, in the evening, I 
•ailed from (Holyhead; in the Union packet, 


Captain Skinner; and after a rough and tedi¬ 
ous passage of twenty-three hours, landed at 
the Pigeon-house; from whence a vehicle, 
very appropriately called the long coach, * 

* “ A most daring attack was made a short 
time ago upon this coach by a laige gang of 
robbers, who ordered the passengers to > dis¬ 
mount, and pluudered them oue.byone; the 
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(holding sixteen inside 'passengers, and as 
many outside, with all their luggage) conveyed 
as t.» Dill*’), distant about two miles from 
the place ot lauding. Passengers lie allowed 
to.tuke their parcels, &c with them, but car¬ 
riages muftrunlA areobl^^d t<*go to (lie cus¬ 
tom-house, ai*l undergo* t Aliens and imposing 


them left in ruins since the rebellion .in J7f)8; 
roads excellent, ^nd flat (eight or nine mile* 
from Dublin, ou the imid to Trim), lands cul- 
tivati (I until emu, potatoes, mid ^insturA, but 
slovenly filming. • 

“•Raw VTuton on scveml houses the word* 
‘ (iood dry Lodgings,’ by which dry is not 


•earth. The piopnetiy- must i .due his cn*- mconl in eoulrmjjstim tion to wet or damp, 
riage as he thinks Wasouable; and he if huf implies lodgings ivithuut hoard, as (lie same 
charged on that valuation, four apd a half per w*nl is apnlicd in a lustier sense to ajinlt 
eei|t. m But here^the^matfter dots not end : for *wglioul a supper Miserable hovels stfftt COIl- 
bcsidcs the duty to government, 1 paid no tiuue*to hurt Ihe feelings iff the compassionate 
# lrbs than twelve dift'erent oflieors of tWe cus- i traveller^” • 

• **°‘‘\v> had scarcely jfot rid of a most V I . MitcIiHstn»ru and Mullingar 

'fiortumilc host of boatmen, potters, &c» di»- | (tortf-fivf* miles £roin Dublin), oui author 
mandi*g loudly their fees, than Vc were do- ' ' ciiiarki d, 

.aired to discount from our vehicTe, jfpprc-j| “ A line of fliost miserable hovels with 
heiisirms were enteitaincd for the safety of smoke is ,(lin$ fiom a hoi - in the thatched roof, 
the bridge ovei which we were obliged to'i This eouiftiy bears but^a vagjyal appearance 
pass.” f- * • j fiom tl*- geneial wn^t of trees, liedg?-ro'.V8 # 

“ Having mentioned, the principal buildings : and the slovi n'y state of its cultivation. 


Unit am si the stranger’s atteuflou during his 


WalJ^ through Dublin, Uliali say u few words | to the tow*, where the hostler liar 
’ respecl^ig the rlinrrlics Of these St Patrick’* ,.y m! r horse on the oil-side, and di 


c.illiedty, and Christ-chureh, are the most re- 
murkubhafor their antiquity, and I may add, 
only on that account, for their state is*very 
bud and precarious ; and the approach toearli 
4 f them ttltliy bejond measure, aud through 
t]ie very woist past of the city ) Miserable 
cottages made of mud and thatched ; many of 


mail carrin was also fired at by the same 1 


“ The post-li.irses met us at the entrance 
to the tow*, where tlie hostler harnessed the 
rising horse on the oil-side, and did not pc*- 
ceive hie'mistake til? asked by i^j., if that wuf 
the custom ofliis country. ** * 

“ fu-c crowds of IVm,lies* and many of them 
otlioAvise well (Tressed, flo'l.vtig liarrfixtfed to 
the fyir; and near the ton n a large group per- 
fordk'ug al.hitioiis i:i a pond, preparatory to 
putting on tlieir stockings. a 

“ 1’,liter lh< village of HrufT through a most 
nuseralilr street of tint* bed hovel* See a 


people. When this vehicle is know n tcycarry i ruln *1 cast'e ie.d^climeb on /he left. Tlia 
40 many of the prineipal nobility, gentry, and | same kind of '^liutciest.rig cou*trj still con- 
merrhaiyls from Dublin to flic packet-boat, a i tinui*; the “1*1 ev^le.itlv *rb, i, but the in- ^ 
regular horse-patrole to attend the coach fruiu habitants moii’ wrttcfl'.i i > : ;>|#.ira^<(^ than 
the office, could be attei*ied with tio iiiconve- any 1 have yet '*M; su- It tv ‘bitations, teeming 
Uience to tun ( runicut, mid would ensure the! with a iniiu?i oils poiiui ition of chihhcn, pigs, 

• 1 , i. . , | i *| LI- *1 


property of nftiiy itidiviibiuls 


| and poultry, present a truly <lepli.ynblp aifl( 


* “ Sa near uu alliance having taken place ! affecting si,jlit to every nun ot fecli.i.'; and 
between England and Ireland, it/s to be lyipcd ' humanity * # 

tliat this vexatious ceretiiony will shortly be " “ ly'oui the cathedral (at l.iww I wadort 
dispensed with, or at # least its abuses re- throifgh the old lo\.», and the dirtiest street* 
foi'iiv'fl ” 3 . 11 I ever beheld, to the castle. 

* t “ W’hen such large sums amfemiually cx- “ Sliaiigtis also, otyamiing to Kilhirnej^ 
pended in Dublin oh less useful building* gnd f expfienae a great tom ffticatiou*n fmdimfthat 
imnmvpiPAMik. it mirolv itn mnlit nn tlu* uhi‘ <'i <’*•»h 'lthyi is SO hi. iCMOVC 


dreadful and disgraceful state of this mnrtcr jl ,,v y tend to tbc coiufoiit 

of the city, refer to Mr. Whitclaw’s admir- j. of Ihe tourist. Their pi ices are fixed, ^ their 


able “ Rssay on the Population of Dublin, anil 
Observations ou the state of the poorer parts 
'of that" city.” 

Suppluuent.~Y*I' JIL 


§ “ Tlie f rices are thus regulated, and' a 
written account is fixed up over tie chimney 
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number limited, and at the command of one 
iiitlivblind; wli'.'ican if a general license wan 
given to keep boats on the lafte, I am convinced 
thatsthe public would be better ami more ica- 
ftonahjy served. The true enthuxnst, the 
lover of nature, and the artist, woiihl # wish, 
after having^iad a general introduction to the 
lakes, to revisit them at bis ease, and survey 
tlieir manifold heifutirs in detail; but Jibs, 
from want of sm^ll boats, lie cannot do j lie 
Cifm^t at bis pleasure ramble •Ion u to tig: 
lakes, and take hi:* boat and amuse himself for 
few hours on its qnchanting banks; the 
■rheme and arrangement of*”11011 d;ty must bt^j 
pre-roneerted, the bonis bespoken, the dinner 
ifl-dored, &e. <Sce. * lii'blqu-t, difficult** and 
rxpetisc will ultimately exhaust the pathlire 
jind t«c parse of even the <uost sanguine ad- 

miter of nature.” * • * ! 

| 

Sir Richard pursues bis Journey to 
"Voughall, thirty milfs (Torn ('oik* , 
“The town of Yougliall is situated nmler 
the eastern declivity of a steep bill. It con¬ 
sists chiefly of one loii^; strict naming north 
and south; it is distanl*about a mHe frotiAhe 
jieu, aiul a is«^ hushing ebeeiful toft 11, lu idg 
juueb rcrjprtcd to dui^ng the summer *110111lis 
as a bathing place* The pi^iliccmoms^iu the 
Mali »ie pleasantly situuti d near the batiks of 
tlic river (Blarkwaier). There is also .a neat 
littft theatre at the back of Campbell's hrficl ”f 

-- 1 -;----- 

of the hotel, for the information of travellers. 

Boa's Tift. per day, and as inmli more to the 
steersman hk # jou please; 5 s. to the bugle; 

lake, 
their 


Sis. ad. to cjicli boatman on|the upper 
anil Is. 7>d. on«thc loner Jikef wit it. 
dinner and liquor each day.” 

•*^‘ , i'lie plan liieutioned by Mr, Arthur Young 
in his Irish tour is admirable, dud I am sur- 

t 

‘prised it, never has been adopted ” This plan 
was fiist suggested hyTwiss, w^o visited Kil- 
Jarncy in 177^. 11 c says in lii^Toui*—“Were 

«n Englishman, 1 o build a large and ^legutit 
inn, with stables there, «ucli as those at* many 
«f the watering-places in England, well p;o- 
•vided with every jieccssary both for lodging \ 
amt food, wifti musicians residing iudhe l^iuscf | 
a library, a bitliariVtable, fisliuig»tarklc. guns, 
&c. I do not kyi'w an*y place in Great uritain 
Or Ireland, where a considerable fortune might 
be acquired in sit short a time, or wKh so little 
risk or trouble.” 

t “ This playhouse was [milt hy tin- land¬ 
lord of the hotel, and is at the end of his stalde- 
yard. I tVund both house and pi iytrs better 
than l rould have expected in so small a town. 
The orchestra consisted of two fiddlers, who | 


AtlSall) shannon, our authpr says:— 

“A more diity inn, and worse attendance, I 
never met with either abroad or at bon the. 
rooms and beds teemed with every kind of ver¬ 
min, and a tli. ty barefooted wt-uch acted as our 
\fcminejde clmXiLre • v-'nd wait*; good humour, 

I however, and willingness to otSige (those con¬ 
stant good qualities’ of the common Irish , 
f were not wanting on l tJie part of our landlady; 

1 bill more essential comforts were necessary to 
restore our spirits filter a long and tetliou* 
day’s journey. Hally shannon, however, with 
all it# t/cviarjmfn.i, is Worthy a visit, for, close 
to the town, the river fdlling precipitately over 
,a rid^eeif hhu k roelA, forms a grand catiu-act- 
at t-he spot wlicic if discharges its waters iuto 
the sen. The salmon fishery at tbit; place is 
very, jumdifl-tive, and accouliqg to the late 
1 Sui vey of Donegal],* when last routed, pro¬ 
duced annuaily lofl:)l. 6s. ad. and at this pre¬ 
sent tinicsstill more the eel* fishery also lets 
for .TJ6l. los 61I. yearly. These fisheries are; 
very pumerSus throughout Ireland, and the 
hreeil of salmon is considered of such high 
ji national importance, that all weirs are ordered 
to be opened, and the, fishery dim-out(med after 
the lath of August, that the saim04 may hare 
a frtie passage up fhe river to deposit their 
spawn.’* 

It appears to its unaccountable not to 
find the least notice taken of the salmon 
le*aping up the above-mentioned cascade, 
darting thefhselves near fourteen feet per¬ 
pendicularly out <^f the water .> and alknv- 
pigfor the curvature, they leap at least 
twenty. In 177 r >» this fishery \yas rented 
for Gool. per annum, and at that time the 
fish was sold at a pbnny per pound, and six 
shillings*>cr hundi'cd weight. We are not 
informed of tire present prices. * 

A particular account of the Giant’s 

from. 


Causeway and its basaltcs, is given 
the Rev. William Hamilton’s “ Letters con¬ 
cerning the Nojthcjn Coast of Antrim.” 

'flic author’s Southerp Itinerary is from 
Dublin td*Yrim, Limerick, Killamey, 
Cwfk, Youglnfll, Mallow, Tipperary, Kil- 

comnjeneed the night’s entertainment with the 
tgntpulnr air of 1 God save the being.’ 'fhe Godi 
?fltcrwards ordered their ow 11 favourite ail s to be 
played; amongst which the Grimier and Bluck- 
.hfkc, were received with great applause. My 
antiquated female Cicerone of the morning (the 
sexton’s wife), performed tlic office of ( hange - 
gill, and the clerk that uf Manager of the 
Theatre.” 
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<lace, and back to Mild in ; am? the 
Noithern Tour, to Triin, Cavan, En¬ 
niskillen, vhannftp, Donegal, Cole¬ 
raine, <i ism's Cmi'-cway, ftnlmin, Belfast, 

1 liUsbmoiy>Ii, *V.”\viy, l’)i 1 ud!»!k,.Navau, 1 
and Oulilm, sd.iut t lnl^ ln?;; l idi miilc,, 1 
and his stay in*luland i?as ten weeks. 

In '.lie IVia:e to tigs book the authoi*J 

tfl\S,—• ’ 

“ TJje spirit ami even Jhe po%rr*of foreign 
travel is cheeked * wc* cun no loader trace on 
the spot, those classic;^ sc* lies ih.sn ihcilgto us 
. rtytl ie ancient poets and hi-< n i;. ,s, anil u liieh 
• in our younger days of fttudy, we esen re" 1, 
vtith enthusiasm ; we i an no linger in *‘h‘v 
aseeml tlje steps of the capit-e, ifor wander 
peacefully alojigthc lyixi*) i.mt shores of Baer 
or Mi .i mini ; even the frozen res;.nils of lAout ; 
iltnne are mtirdUtcd to us by the ferocious 
decrees of a Coisteun despot.” • 

AV c sh.iil conclude* our account <ff this 
wbik null Mime extents from tins c^iyial 
reimAks which are coutained in the last 
sixty-Uv^ pages of (lie volume. 

4< 1 liou^li the snhterraucons temple eanuot 
lie said to be exclusively peeifliar to Rhis ^ 
country, yet the sister kingdom cniuAit boast 


I ■ 


except a stately hollow pilkir, without a 
stair-issc, so that when l < ntccd wi'Jtin, 
and looked npwaul, I could m.vkc u.ibear 
imagining im self at the bottom of atlirp 
d ,;w ' 

Tift' 

round 

it aie evidence 
Hi it*it 

typ of tiie dfor b 
o:t The cross. 


1 1 
i • 

, " ’e anther in dcscrib'^; 
tower at Brechin, ; o 


v, as 


ofeiiuy o.ie either so large, or in such perfect 
pi eservatiou, as the one at New (i range, near 
Shine, wInch I have desi ribeil ia my joiy- 
nal, lyid whirl: is o*r of t|*c i^osl curious 
monuments of antiquity icm.uuing witlfm tlie 
limits of the Ainitid kingdom.” • 

Fifty-eight round towers are entimeraf* ■ 
ed, fiom^tfte be-t accounts which could be 
collected from the vayous authors vhp 
liave letoulcd them. t 

“ If Fun allowed to hazard aaonjeetureahout 
these singular buildings* 1 should suppose 
them to ftiavc ,t eu erected about (be Viistb 
eeptnry. They sccmp however, to have lawn 
peculiar to Inland, as there are none in Eng¬ 
land o^V\ ales, and only two i» Scotland ; these 
are situated at Alwructhy, in ^lie iRimity of 
Murray; and at Brechin, in tH? county of | 
Angus ; each on tin: eastern edict of Scotland, 
and far rcitfolc from In land.” • 

The round towcis in Scotland ave fin an 
average a hundred feet in height, sixteci^ 
in diameter, and the thickness of the walls 
is three feet and a half; thus the inside is 
.only nine feet in diameter. Mr. Gordon 
in his “ Stenerarium Scptcntiioualis” de- 
, scribes the towers in Scotland, and says, 

“ At AbeVncthy 1 could discover nothing 


the other 
\y.>, “ upon 
• nUieiyit i-« deine.usr:a!* 
a thibiuui Mm!,, f. r oyer tf:# 
lh«' n^iue cyl our >apintir 
This ia no deui.iustiutioiiat * 
ail ; any stone may J:e interpolated in a 

"building,* with•ii’seripiioi's or bas.o-re- 

lieyij, at pleasure • on tUe Trajau colynm 
at limfle, a status of St. I'ctci, and oT» 
the Antoniiie column, in the same city, 
another cf St. Fafll, were placed by fiixttus 
V. and tfte.f Saints hate hidnuto pre¬ 
served theft pedestals fi'fmi mutilation, but 
m;\citlutiess do not tlemonstrate that the 
columns arc of Christian workmanship. 

After having recapitulated the religion* 
Iiuildings,i4 wh.ichaniinule detail had been 
gi Am duiing the jM#gtvss of the tour, Sir 
Iftdiaul ?ays,— m ^ 

“ But 1 should ill perloriji tlie duty 1 owe to 
my m*Ti feelings a man of hamaiuty, n|jd a« 
a * itizen o'that eoninuuiity w Inch has so lately 
uiiilitf each nation under the general uppvll.i- 
tnfn qf In.ton, weie 1 to quit t^iis subject witli- 
uut noticing more stro.igly than 1 have hitherto 
done (lining my journal, tlie disgruretail state 
hi which seveial of the cemeteries are sulltrcd 
to remain * ^ 

“ l *ftn f ife fjiliest ages,«and even hy the 
most s iv,ig. 1 nations, tlfr greatest %esp^et has 
eier hem paid to the hours mid ashis of the 
dtee ise*l; InA m Ireland, their s;id relies, after 
a short abode in the clay-cold mansion, ar# 
again vestored to light, and the floors of tlie 
once hallqped j^ihry become white with their 
tlficklj mouldering fragments. * % • 


* “The ruined al hiesof Lishightin, Ardfeit, 
Mucrus, anil IJuttevau^Jigve «.oinc iuniiedi< 
%telyftnd*w my own obsei ration, %nd ilyuiifless 
many others In Ii - elaiiiljn«bcnt the same dis¬ 
gusting appearance •• 

“ In a ante mi \ineru^(.Iou^nal), I presented 
to my re.uleis Sir Jolm f'arr’s warning to those 
strangers whose chi io .ity might lead them to 
examine the intersor of this ruined uhbey ; and 
that 1 may endeavour to impress the icvtiynd 
prelates to whom l have addressed liyself with 
an idea of tin*disgraceful aud revolting state 
in which it* cemetery is suffered jo remain, 

Ea * . 1 
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“ I address myself in you, ye icvercnd guur-. sinolirRy, is seldofii to be found iu eit *-TT 
dians of the chinch, and of the manes of jour ■ 1 situation. 

fellow-citizens ; to you it lutings to rescue j‘ “In traielliog through Ireland,,the atti n- 
them f«om .t exposed and disgnue- j! tion is immcdyitely and most foieibly aricstei 

fill situation. Examine c.tlsi :• personally, or j by the situation of the labous in ft poor; am 
by your rural deans (if such existthe i/nte both the eye ai'#l the/nind ai#iu a firtain (e 

tifyour chun ifes and ccm- 1 .ns '11 icy arc u give pclleil to d.v^|l upon tjjis dismissing 

disgrace to your country, a dt pace to hlnn.i- r « : yi('t, by the general Mant of mtuest w nc 
nity ; a field ot battle o.d\*e m c<piel tl.r *is- ,! tfiei iiintn alibi ds Tfcey are s. ldoin relieved 
gnsting and desolated anp> .irmiie vihieli t!*is by jnettin s<|ue scenery, oi by impiovw agn 

1 fish Vdgotba presents to th- •astonished*' eultiue; buf poor Qian’s hovel every where 
Stranger: ‘ your Iasi. is easy and the bpuh n :j presents itself, and entourages a tiain o 
will be light.’ A e.hai mj-lioowe of simple nr- !| llineglat mos^ galling tfi humanity. In de- 
ehiterture, corrcspondm*; uith that of tld*'^srrjbing the state of the poor throughout thi- 
adjoiipug nuns, ami* pirn d under some iy*ed 
yrW-frec, with the pViiu ami impressive flmUo t 
• of ll/I HUS over its poital, would add both awe ' 


and iuMvsl to its hallowed stemory 

“ I.et us now turn om eyes*temailds the j 
modern prospect wliVh the capital and its 1 
provinces present to the Utinn^fi in^ichiml. 
A nat.ye wnlei has obsened, th.it ‘from the 
first view of Dublin, yve must not judge of its 
provincial cities and villages;’ yet in some ele- ! 
, grer the comparison will hold good betwc^i 
the town and country* In thc* # (i".'iner„ 
and pm^iralarK* in ‘The capital, we behold ,i 
city almuiifling with till most splendid Sinks 
of urehite'dure, extensive in (♦nr plans} jiud 
imposing in their edicts; yitatcvciy step, I 
our fadings and senses are assailed by ine^ry, 
filth, and bi'gg iry ‘ * 

“ In the l.dtri* the same magnificence of 
idea n expended to the iioblemiin and gentle¬ 
man’s demesne; yve see splendid houses w ith 
inael, ipiate estMibshiiic nts f extensive puiks 
and pleasare^.ioniiels, client ilu .x%negi»ctcil, 
•and generally^ll kept; i;, sAunt, the plans^mth 
«)f the* jHiblic and of the individual, seem in 
this country both to have been foripcd and ex- 
e edited ou a srale lieyi nel the powers of either ; 
and tlie sbtiy./i.r mumlnii s, the neat and chain 


l will add an extract from a stilftiiter publiea-J 
ti«», ‘ Illustrations of the Scenery of jKil- 
larney,’ by Isaac IVi Id, Esq. In speaking of 
Mue: us abbey, the w is ter says : ‘ In a passage 
leading 1° • nc^oloy#!#.^ I once found a head, 
with a ctmsidei > lily pint of the JlcsTi oft he 
face, amhiearly the e .•< ire liair upon it,lit*rally 
rolling u.iyjcr my lei t ” • 

* “ No b.ie.ly regelated is the police of Dub¬ 
lin, that (as T was credibly informed) drad 
bodies are frequently exposed in the streets 
to procure, by charily, the means of burying 
them*; and I^was also told, that a mother had 
carried about the streets her infapt who died 
of the smallpox, in order to excite the com¬ 
passion of tl|)sc she met." 


scribing the state of the poor throughout the 
likli'.i ntsume inccs, tlft' authors of the statis- 
lirilc.il rvevs, have pci formed both tiieir duly 
to tbe pidilfb mid to themselves, ai. JJic" of 
frehn", hi painting the miseries uj' Ine poor in, 
the strongest colon, s As tl.eir own words 
need no comment, and will speak mine em¬ 
phatically than from the nioutlt of a stranger, 

I shall make use of them on this occasion. 

“ HI r # Tight?, in his ‘ Survey of the Count* 
of Kid-cany,’ says, ‘The peasants are most 
yiisi rablv lodged ; there are numbers who have 
not a boostiad, nor even what is galled a 
triiekle-hed frame; a pallet to sbi'p, on is a 
eomfiti i unknown to them; a wad otsliaw, cn 
perlmps Math laid on a damp eiuy liuor, I'm in* 
then' ii"..ling place; hut very few ol them have 
any thing like sheets; their blankets are 
v.u'tebrdly bad; in short, their bedclothes 
aie ragged aiqt scanty; they put their coat# 
mid petticoats over them in aid of blankets in 
cold w rather: too often these arc Mil! dain'p, 
having been but impel feet ly diieil by u misei- 
ablc lire, after thej weie worn at work m the 
vain. Even through the scanty thatch, the 
nun sometimes descends upon their beds, and 
bringingdoiVn the sooty substance lodged tbcio. 
by the smoke of the cabin, wets amt stains tbe 
bed itself, and those Mio arc stretched upon 

it.’ * . * 

“ Neither art tlie, ljahitotions of the poor, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
some man of feeling, v.ho has looked imAeili 
with mi eye oj pity (and few*indeed are these 
,examples), at all more comfortable in other 
provinces : m short, the above may serve as a 
geniAal and just description of the pllor man * 
hovel *1 shall however subjoin a few more cx- 
trScts from other enmity surveys." 

♦ Cavan —In civilization they have made no 
proficiency, for the very wealthiest ot these 
mountaineers have no better bed than straw, 
nor is a bedstead to lie seen amongst them; 
but they indiscriminately herd together with 
the hogs, and all the domestic animah of, their 
hovel. 1» more minutely examining the ron- 
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damn of this abandoned peasantry, we have an II 
opportunity nf seeing far into human natinc, j 
and behold tin- natives Iptppy, .'ml abundantly 
poi ses« d oT those qualifications nil.eh endear 
m.n.k.in! to eael^other. In ii'-tsof friendship 
to fneu neighbours, t lie^ni e l^rcly deficient. 
The >r goncroujhospitality \i slinugci £ is pro- j 
vciiu.il, and though tlieir ideas may be strongly 
tinctured with supcisti^Jm, it only argues that 
their minds have been totally neglected; and 
they show a great wish and anxigty'for instruc¬ 
tion cTt-u in religfbiisS'onrorns 

“ Qi i.i.n’s Counts• —'1 iuly it may ly said, 
that lit • hogs in England have more comfort- 1 
able dwellings Ilian th**#pcasantry in, I l elaTu^. 11 
How ran we expert propriety of eftn^uet i 
from our peasai t«, when we. take solillle pains ' 
to imprutNtfu-m? In bow manyqdacis do we* 1 
find the whole stock of domestic auiiiftls.and I 
the peasant family, herd together under one 
miserable shed,with perhaps no l^ltir rover- j 
ing thi'ii sods or weeds; and tioni tjieir ex¬ 
treme filth alone what ravages* has sickness 
made through u whole deduct! * 

“TMoVAGiian —A ha* e recital of the state 
of this (Vss of the eonimuuily, h is been con¬ 
sult inlais an ilimieiiied s.itiieon the country, 
and those who have endeiivom1*il to eaM the 
attentiii.. of the public to the amelioration of 
y:cir situation, have been stigmatized as in- ■ 
cendiUi ies ” 

For further particulars we refer to the 
bo.A*. v liii !\ is wiiften by*a gimtlenjan and 
a jjc’iohu, and mi w Inch the stric test le- 
lianee may he placed \yiii tegaid jlo its 
icrarity. It contains nothing extraneous to ! 
tlto siiljjTit, and will jflove a very ac- , 
replablc publication rfo antiquarians aid 
historians. • • j 

Tile author did not visi^ny pait of that 
quarter of Iieland called Connaught, of 
which Urc h^ve no account from any mo¬ 
dern traveller. Agnong tlic*travellers in 
Ireland who are euuinerated in the Prc- 
fact'jtwc find no mention -made of Mark* 
Elstob, who published his # ^mth’s ’J’our 
in 1778,andof“ Rambles through lrcjflnd,”'i 
by a French Emigrant, M.de laTocnayc, 
in 1790- * 1 


Should Sir Richard’s Tour he re-printed, 
we beg leave to suggest that an Index and 
a Map, would hf very acceptable additions, 
and that the new edition would appear less 
uncouth, if it weie not laidcd withwoids 
in onpitals, which disfigme^the present 
edition. 


*To our review ofSir.Tftlin Carr’s ** Tpur 
•Indlolland?'&c. may be added (wfiat vve 
unaccountably omitted)? that the hook is 
i dedicated to th^ Duke of Bedford, by whom, 
when I.ord-Lieutcnant t of fieland, vve he- 
iievl'^lic author w;i? knPghtcd, • 

To our lcview of Sir John’s “ Stranger 
in Ireland,” ii» the Supplement define, 
mentioned, •should have been added, that 
the luliodous bonih.nflic account of the 
Irish belief “ l*ort^ if you please?’ is a 
fiction, and was probably copied from 
Mrs. Edgeworth's “ Cusile Rack-Rout." 

Al.o, that the asset lion that theie arc 
n« inonkies in (^ilirahar is eiioneous; 
Inany afft's and monkie^inhaUit jjs caverns 
and precipice-, and are fioquonUyshot: il 
i, thought fha% these animals are not j>ro- 
duct-din any other pait of Europe.* Wi 
icf^i* the curious reader to the wont^ei fu 
paragraphs and reflections ]). 97 and 98 o 
thafi woik, relative to pStiilied fisli am 
plants, to tile admirable remark* on the 
“ Venus cockle” f Concha veneris J , as spe- 
linic’iis of thoaauUior’s consummate know* 
ledg**of illitijal history* and to the men¬ 
tion of two famous tftes, “ of fhe and 
oider <lccanfirm tnonogjpua" and “of the 
i lass i><>h/<r<m,ta and oider trio-#< tf,”which 
is all that is said about them, ol his pro¬ 
ficiency it* botany. Numberless pretty 
criticisttis nrt^ht be made on “ St. Kevin, 
whog lived 120 yeais before "lie died,” a fid 
on the author’s “ gieat uncle" wliolivcd in 
the same manner. For these biographical 
notices # we icfer to tWNvFork.* • 
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TRAVELS THROUGH THE CANADAS, 


# * # 

Art- V.— 1 ravels through tl<< Canadas ; cent a hung a Dcscrfpfini of tin Picturesque 

Set any on wnc »f file ers a.-.d Lakes ■ will an Account of ate Productions, Com- 
sr.cm, and Inhubi/unh uj thou Prm inn v; hi v Inch r, stib/oincd a Hltnaparaltcc View of t 
the ^i/om t ? and Cnsto./n of sacral <f*l{-g lad ■mi of Sort h unit South Ante- 

• rtca. tip (Jtvegg Hanot, l'lsq. J)c/H(lp m Pt)sfu;as!n- (i.ncraf of Itriltsh fiorth Anicrica, 
llliii-U.v.f'il m ith Alaps and lmmnmw Enginving , from Jh’Swings made at the 
Severn! places by tilt Author. Kidiard'j’inil^is. 1 ,',07- 


Ttft- sphitof science is now abroad ; II should Lintifr-usvith (heir rrvey*.-, or the ( 
it <jr,ii L* os (ho motions ot' eeriw human jj nemor.* dums in hi*ci r jjockc't-LtsoI'* whilst 
son!, ami .v./t^uis nft»i"wi\ hic.a Hint m i |j ; o:n >iej u.g a lew mile- fiom th**ir own 


eml . il', whw h is eii'anllv list'd lo ! iminc.. Il«is Irm: that thry'aie too fond 
sue i .I’.ti iif.eoarJ.!e "lor tho '■ who feel | ofim reusin'; the gene; nl«toc k < ('knowledge 
its ul'e. The him convincing proof | to conjfrie their icmaiks to ihe spets they* 
ofthis genual lo\e lor inlo 1 malign, is the j h i\e \i.itcd, and tl(p ciis'oms of their jn- 
*fh>i: [ is; i.‘g Mate of liiat^part ot litci.itui* I iRibitunts, 1 • nt kindly unpo.e upoiurhc'in- 
'\\ in; h g, \ es u* mi bright intotlie lTdmners ’ reive, the aidueus tj'-L of gathciii\ fimn 
of other nations Tim part is inc\hausyi>:v the wyids of other., as much inlhnnati n as 
fertile; the c ;utit;eh*svi:ivh ccpis-^a sucj'cs- w.ii enable them to e\tend their mental 
n ol*iulers, and the vie i-sltndcs of power jhu eg, bunions faithei, and produce a tour 
and weakness piodu e in them, rendei*tjic ! il'ioogh countiies the soil of which 
formei de.-i ■ iptions tliat may have appear-*) thc\ 4 baic novel tioddep. '1 li.U this is the 
*\l, faithful pieties of (he pa-t. hut In'll!-j caw with imuiy 4 >f our * model u writers, ' 
ing !in!e ttsdii'l race to the piesent. The | a leliecA.ng mind will easiiv discover 
overflowing ol a lecolulion, like that of| whilst perming their peifoimalices, anfl 
the Nile, i.m'. and geaeiahv dias, after its i comparing' linn with fliesc of their pre 
tide !ms se. 1 * i .ed, tj.read feri^i , y«ovei'*Jdie j clwcv.-,ois. '1 lie more we aie disposed tc 
most h.: jxti iK'id. I»ut*ifi Mich a ea.c the '■ expos'' to dcseivcd contempt such* liter- 
seiyt.'.re of mituic wcais a ditieient up- ar;, swimMeis, the nune do we feel inclined 
paaia,je<’, new dc-ci iptions (lieft fore aie to place tlio-e who la\ ish upon us the 
ioi|iiired, :i new held unfolds itself before liehcs they Inuc’lul^uioush axd lionour- 
tfic traieliei, and lu.iwoiks, thm^h giving ahlj acyiired ; who do not clothe t^e oh. 
a:i account of .iseountry whicliias iterlia'ps svi \ .it^ous of others in diileient language, 
liewi twenty tifnes dc-nibed before, igav but spnad to our si*ht the fair fi uits of* 
still po'-scss the charms and ineiits ol i experience, and djfpki^ a d.-giee of tal^it, 
novelty. If this pai t of literatuic he in- penetration, a^icl accmaej ccpral to’the 
c diauftihli tce^pinglii'V not less varied and ^mpoitanee of*flic subject of which they 
intc re-tin^; it supplier thelegislatyrwithiw- tie.it>’ * y 

taneesofjiuidical wisdftm itifoicign lawds, liuSig'mation banished fiom the fages of 
and ofl'eisli rich harvest to flic moral and histm v,'^here truth alone must dwell,finds 
lr.tiiKil philosopher, ft is liot astonishing a refuge in tlio-c of the traveller, llcr 
thciefore that tia\els should eiowd upon tra- ornaments, too sjdcivhd for the former, 
vels. to satisfy the tl'i >t afteit infm niation, ought to he allowed to shed a softened 
ami tjiat mistaking theii own talents, or lustre over the works of the latter : his 
blinded In ti*> awdi'ywith which the public |j style ought to vary with the object it de¬ 
li ails thf* appealanee of such pnMuetiom, scribes, and ea«e and clegacice to form its 
mam deep Jbseivers of men and manaers cliicfcharacteiistics. The first ic<iuisl>e«, 

I " 
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however, aie a quid; mrtlerstatulinifcapa-!| odoms, contribute to f..mi a onm.Vniation 

‘ 1 pleasing and wildly pic- 


:hl 


Lie of seizing at once the di'.leieiU re 
tians of things, an active spirit, retentive 
memory, and a cleai method. * 

After h^vinj^jieitisedthis Tour through 
the Canadas ,we foci iinifyiv m l eii»g able 
to range eriot among these diligent 

traveller®, whose ac^rjlmts are n.iiheni l°, t 
*vhose style is pleasing, whose information 
is varied, and who ki^mv h^w'to displav 
tile result of flieif observations to the 

greatest advantage. "That oug prai-a may . . ., ..,.. „ 

liot he deemed paitial or unfounded, ^ve j"Aes-o like the offer. Amund this spot, end 
• will c\tiaot sin ir passages front '♦v^wnil b iH^n the cmnpii.si <*f mf^icre of hunt, *1 here 
as will convey both iwre.est and imtffrc- !, :>’■<’ "l^ "<'> <>t'n h#n.h rd fount-li.w of!l-.r same 

* I, kind: and even nithcniid.l of n. rivulcj which 

He l)egoS* : with a des< lipMon ®nf the* n " ,s liy n, are v^i r.il id r.i se spihigs, so but 
Azores, and especially ot*St. Mi-luiel and I 1 ' ,s t0 '■*' to the tom li. In other 


of objects 
| turesoue 

I “ The v.ihey, which if ci'iiud - J'uri'o* con- 
' tains a number of hudiii;' f.<iin(aitis ; l!fc* must 
! iot;v»:ribh‘ of t'11 sv, the CauMi^n, is .situated 
i upon a small i mi.ience, L, in*;- > c-i'cnLir basin 
' ot Unity fe. I m ('i.y.-o ier, whnscuutrr, buiU::» 
j vitfc ecu ■; ic-. m” itut :ou, emits a quantity of 
| vapour. A* a few pines df.tnnt limn licucp ib- 
cav.in ftocsi do intern'), thuiw i.uj i/rt, fur # 
j a oou^dirublo v. ay from ltfmnuth, (|uns<tities 
r w all s,mi>cd with f..i»d, areotnpaiiied by a 


l'ieo, the first of whir h contains the follow¬ 
ing rr ni.ujt.ohlc scenes: 


t “ 'i'iir but bat’ s are ait-ialed hi tl.rgv.st a a I 
part of the island, and the mail U:tillag^from I 
the Tupital thither, is l*y Villa I'r.mca: t'.om # j 
thence ijf rises liy a j>r.s<’i:;il ascei.t for about | 
twolvc^iiilcs, until it ..ttaius the siiu.m'l of I 
the elevated lands liy which tIfes" ball* aic 
environed. The descent ii’lj tbcwf 1 !. \ by | 
igstccp, nai row, and winding path T?>.s iv 
traonliiniry guip’i is about to* Ac nubs in 
ciiruiuleirnce, suirouuded by lofly omi aii.ypf 
precipices, and aeic»sible <pily jjy Ihree w ,->s, 
cut with labour out of the el r f! e sad j 1 
hclbw is Ivitile and will ceilivv' (i, pm- l| 
ditciug copious baivests of v.la.d and hidau j! 
corn Tip' meli'suris aie ad n its! a .ih f . d b 


rows of Lombardy poplais, v.h.n h < m p>i v- 
Uiidal shapes, and c'dii^A a pbcM a,ipe*.i- li 
ance. The gloom 


phirts t!ie*"iilp!ttiuiMis'^v.ipou*s issue with 
such ti. rgi from a nuu^iar of apeitr.ves in the 
ovei haug'. ig i lill's, as to suggest to the fancy 
.in idea of the plsct* being Inhabited by a thou¬ 
sand li.).!t'yi lops, occupied with their bel¬ 
lows and l'otgcs hi fa^iieutir.” thunder. * 

• “ 'J lup*siit face ot llu: jjiouml is covered in 
many plaits with pu^o sulphur, jtlArli ha»* 
bieu roi.di lotted ft oui the, stem), and which, 
hkodronr Iro-t, is airuugod ift sharp-pointod, 
s(i ll,.|ed tijjims. 

‘•Not far distant from these hot s]?riug« 
tfert a iv otlu’i’s of a uatuw exttemely cold, 

]i nil. ulaily two, w’tosowaters possess a strong 
mi’ ervl (pi.i'.ity, uieouipauicil by a s^iacp acid 
taste. Anoat ha't^a mile to the westward of 
tbii pbue, a:i<^ close by the sale ^jf a river, 
ill KBsre l.!v.'«ia: seieral Sulphureous foun-. 


rocks are •tli-eh d and v.i 
consisting ».t laurels, itiy •! 


i fae't of the sTniou il.ag 
i i.d by i •, e. ,i. • 

■tie-, lays, p ■- 
ranguiutro, t^miu-as, iiv;vd< seiia, nu,ih 11....1- 
Ijt-r of other shi nils i*ol \ inis • • 

“ Streams of ebrvstallme iid-i 1 , i'lt' i-ino!:d 
ill tn^ir downward c. noise, «di di v, d'i imi.u -b, 
tuosityaiul fuainisg fury .ioiih ioi fi to lock, | 


I l'lllt s 


ijpvoral Sulphureous 
\i l.o.-e-.ter, li-'ve been ified %il^i emi 
■ic. * by prisons aids ted with srro- 
| i i i.ou.i diso.d -rs. Liuhr the ^eelivity of a 
| li '1, wesimud from St Aim’s church, arc 
I !uui.d sp.!.|j,s of a sirndi-.r kii.d, which are 
i iiiiicli i:«il !)• the neighbour'll', inhabitants, 
j 1 iu’s# How in eunonts from Aprceip.ee, «jd 
1 ;■,<• some of.i hot, ot^eri ot a 'old (enipcrutuic, 

eltiueigis , 

“ To tl 


Lily li few fe-1 ^sunder. 


. , . -. ■••. . o *• jo me westward WLi.ieA- is placed tBe 

aud colleetmg in deep sto.iy nasms beneath, d . , m • • . ■& ,, * r . 1 

• i , , ’ ff lalv f w it*^e ( orimiterenee is oilty tli^e miles, 

thence issue m serpculim: iivuhts, wbielFn;. i * , , . ,. _ . . , . . 

, ‘ . 4 r . . p and whose v.^ki i-in ot ij grtnusli colour, being 


tcrsecl till valley m a varii ty of d.itrt.oi ,t, in 
some situations ludnog on with uvu.l'.m nr; 
sound, in ot'aelA eieeping along a itb a smcjorti 
and silver surface These, together with tfie 
appearance of the boiling fount-mis from 
whence clouds of steam are continually thrown 
up ; a lake well stocked with water-fowl, hi uk- 
birds, and other fcuthricd songstirs of the 
groves enlivening Tiy their melody; fiuitsand 
aromatic plants, yielding the most grateful 


vvh'if 

erful 


ij grtenish colour, being 
powcrlnlly impifguated with*Fu!pluig On lta 
ueith s.de there is a siyali ^luin pefforated in 
a tl.'.-i place 1 , incessantly emiting sulphu¬ 
reous e\h \l'itions. Thilber, during the heat 
«.f the day, the unttle icpair to avoi^tfiug top* 
tuied by dies.” i • 

'J’lie appealanre of that island from the 
sen, and the dc ciiption of the t< lebrated 
pcaLjn that of i : ico, .are perhaps familiar 
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to some of our leaders, yet arc not un- 
vvoitliy of forming one *>f our extracts. 
Tiic justness of the sentiments expressed 
by the author, when standing oil the sum¬ 
mit of Pico, will be felt by all those whose 
bruits bc.it/iesponsive to the secret but ' 
foiciblu inspirations of nature. 

“ The convents *and other religious esta¬ 
blishments placed 4n vaiious »itnations uh'r.g 
# the bVdcrs of the island, ami coifttnicted of R 
white coloured stor.-, produce a pleasing effect 
when viewed from the si a 

'l’he uroniatii heibw, treA, and fruits 
funm the atuiosph^te w jth their sweets ■, and 
tfie hree/e thus impregnated Incomes* when 
blowing from the laud, highly grateful to the 
mariner in sailing along flu* shore. After 
having been three weeks at sett, %e- became 
sensibly impressed lj^ its enlivening inHuence, 
which* suggested to recollection the following 
lines in Buchanan’s Ode to May ; * 

“ Tali* bratix incuhit insuli* 

“ Anne, fellcis perpe^in s ttyor, • 

“ Kf m’sciix entilin'! «««/</• * 

, ** ^iMciHs^ucEtnitquc moi hi." * s 

“ The island of Pjco* from lh<^ superior al¬ 
titude of one of4ts mountains!? is the mfl$l re- 
maikahle of all the Azores. 

“ from the villngrof Guindaslv to theruin- 


mit of tin* peak, the distance is stated to !>•■ niUe 
miles The road passes through a wild, rugged 
ciuin(ry,*v,hi('h is eat indy eoveied with brush¬ 
wood When, at seven o'clock in the morning, 
we arrived at^Iu* skirts of t.Tc luountam, which 
forms thelVgirni u(tlic clouds, Bie Hind k^cnino 
extremely eofcl, atteudC.l*hy a thick mist, the 


tliernfoineter falling to forty-eight degrees, 
and at eight o'clock to forty-sevA*. In allud¬ 
ing to the degrees of cold, 1 must be under¬ 
stood to speak relatively, and only with respect 
toils influence on the human fruTue^ which a 
Hidden cluing* of twenty-two degrees of tenv 
perature cannot fail to ajjert. Aliouf. t§n we 
arrived at the boundary of the ancient erabc, 
mid the sun (h.yi acquiring power, the thei- 
liionAter ros#to toft^-cight degioe^j il'hi 


the consistence ofirou tlmt has been iu a stale 
of fusion. 

“ At the hour of half past ten v*e gained the 
top of the peak, which is singularly sharp and 
pointed, being about seven *paccs in length, 
and about ff.e iiu'i)ie.i(Uli. r Tlie’rrater is on 
the north side, aififhlow the s" ininit, is about 
twenty paces in diupeter, and is continually 
l emitting smoke. It almost filled with burnt 
rocks ' 

“ From lie©ec several of the neighbouring 
islands ere presented to'the view. Pico, seen 
from4he pe.We, exhibitfi au appealancc no less 
singular than roman lie; the eastern part rises 
into i^rfhrrow ridge,Ground which are ninny 
! aurtent volcanoes which have long ceased to 
emit sinolte, and several of wliosq craters 

'.. t ..i._ i i... . I.'. i.i.:,,'. 


. t 

appeals fo have becy fuore than finite in'eir 
cumfere.iee. Tly^soutTiern and w csteri#bonu- 
daries yet remain, but these Rf the north and 
cast have given iFuy, Aid Mvi tumbled down 
the side of the mountain. In the centre of 
the old prater, a cone of tlire^ hundred feet in 
perpondiefWar height is throw n up, on the 1 
»uunnit of \hirli is the present mouth. T lie | 
ascent of this is very steep ami d.Qieult, and it I 
contains several apertures from which smoke | 
J It is tamed of a crust of kvu, of | 


pare ijo|y alfnost concealed by 0 - nods whir 
have sprung up Around them. The basis of 
the peak presents likewise some remains of 
smaller vifleanoes, whose lii’es are now ex¬ 
tinguished. The. last,eruption of the peak 
which#happened in 17 is, bmst forth from if* 
side, and destroyed a great part of the vine¬ 
yards. f , 

“It is on elevated sileations like*i his that 
J is felt that lujjuencc vvhb-li the v.is* and un- 
; hounded thentie, at once laid open to eon- 
1 temptation, is capable of exciting ;—those in- 
i spiral ions of liatuie, so eloquent -and so aid- 
united; that attractive impulse which attunes 
thf soul to haimony with her works ; that dis¬ 
tinct ivy chnit.cM 1 vi Inch* the Creator has im- 
I printed on the heart, innate traces of which 
1 peculiar triads ai-j <h lighted in feeling ainid-.t 
, the l udr rid su!»li"i n masses produced by c\- 
i plosions of (he glebe, or nui'd the If m stupen- 
i depis nuns of the monuments of human gian- 
i deur T.iy li ‘i;;!;{ <■! the- peek from thosnrf.veii 
of the v. i-t 'v is aliouf eight thousand perpendi¬ 
cular e’et.” * , , * 

\V<* will not (Iff a I it our.rcatters any 
lons^'r in the* A/orts., 1*1 without touching 
nt any otliei place, ivdw iih.standinjj the 
flengLli e f the •(*)•, a*e, tian .j'orl th ni tf> 
the shores fanaehi, Ami gratify their 
curiosity wif-i V- view r/ Quebec. After 
revoltin’ t its fouiul.Uion hv r Sa 


k emitted. 


I 


Samuel 

fb 1 riKunplain, lie tlnis dcseiibes its situa- 
t^ou: 

*“ Cepe Diamond, ,tlie summit of the. pro¬ 
montory, rises abruptly on tin*-spnlli, to the 
height of three hundred aael fifty perpendicu¬ 
lar feet above the river, u vanei s from the line 

of the fiauks on tin west and forms the Anne 
7 | • 

cle Mer, ;i small harbour, occupied fpr the 
purpose of ship-building. Some uneven ground 
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•ubsidefl into a valley between tlic works and 
the heights of Abraham j on the latter there 
are natural elevations, which are higher hy a 
few feet flian any of the grounds included within 
the fortifications. * 

« “ Thg citaliel is nyw constructed on the 
highest part of Cape niumoud, composed of 
a W'hoie baAiou, a cflituin, and half bastion, 
whence it extends along the summit of*Jhe II 
banks town ids the uaith-east, this part being 
adapted with planks, agreeably So the situatimg 
ofw4r "round* 'Iihcdfc are t*Jwards the south¬ 
west a-d.teh, couiitcg-guard, anti covered-way, 
with glacis. The works have iff late years bci* , 
in a great measure rebuilt, and raised to#pitch 
calculated to command the high ground* in 
the vicinity. m * 

“ VjVpn viewed from a small distance, they 
exhibit a fsindsoinc appeal .nice. ^Ssteip and 
lugged bank, about fifty fret in height, termi¬ 
nates the ditjli and glacis on the north, to¬ 
wards which the giouud slopen downwards 1 
from Cape Diainoii(i*nearly tinye hundred feet, 

" in a distance of about nine bundled yards. 
Along the summit of the hank a strong wall of 
»tone,»nearly forty fret high, having a half and 
• wlt^e flat bastion with small planks,occupies 
a spaefc of two. hundred yards, to •Palace- 
gate, nt which thcic is a guard-ln^ise. from 
hence to the new works at Hope-gate, is a dit*. 
*laneo of about three hundred yards. The rocky 
eminence increase.s in steepness and elevatiofi 
as far as the Bisluyi’s palace, near which there 
is a*strong batteiy of heavy fauuon, extend¬ 
ing a considerable way along the bi#w of the 
precipice, and commanding the bastion^ and 
Hurt of the river. Between the edifice now 
mentioned and the lower tftwn, a steep passage 
partly funned by nature, intervenes, *over 
which there is a barrier, with te gateway of 
stone, surmounted by a guard-house ; and this 
comintiuicahou *is otherwise defended by 
pow'er/ul works of stone, under the palace on 
one side, aftd on the other strgtehuig towards 
•towards the Govcninfent-house, where the 
bark becomes considerably more elevalejJ 
ThR building, which is dignified with the ap¬ 
pellation of Chateau, or Casttf^ifSt. Louis, is 
placed on the bnftk of a precipice ina( A*ssibl * 
and wluysc altitude exceeds two hundred feet. 
The building is supported by counter-forts, 
rising to half its height, and sustaining ci 

gallery.” • 

■ 

As the long description of this city 
would, far exceed tlic bounds of our re¬ 
views, we will rapidly mention the most 
remanlcable buildings which it contains, 
ami'which ate but few, as the'aichitects 
Supplement — Vo!. III. 


seem to,liavc preferred strength .and dura¬ 
bility to elegance, or a due regard to the 
rules of tlic IT art. The cathedral church 
of the Catholics is more to be noticed on 
account of its size than its grandeur j it is 
capable of containing tlirca thousand per¬ 
sons, and possesses a good organ. The 
Jesuits’college is tin; only remains of that 
drder which was established in 1035, and 
*lied aw^y a few years ago. The *li#Lce is 
composed of three stork's, forming neatly a 
sqiftue, aud its expensive gatdens siill con¬ 
tain seme of^he oiiginal woods with which 
the promontory was^nce coveiei^ This 
cfilAege is now converted into a barratfk for 
the troops. The seminary, founded in l60i 
by Mr. dePetfe, for the accommodation of 
a ceitair/ number of ecclesiastics and 
young students, of*\he Ionian Catholic 
persqysion, is slill^ipplied to the same pur¬ 
pose, and since the destruction of the 
Jesuits is become tlic chief establishment* 
of tliat»Lind in Jtlie province. A ITo- 
itestant metropolitan church, aud a house 
for lift courts of l^w |^fe # b<yn lately 
dented, and form4hc pi tncipni ornaments 
of^JuehA.-, iieing built yith the best ma¬ 
terials, and executed in a neat anti liand- 
sgme style. The streets of this gity are 
uneven, on account of its situation, nar- 
i(Kv, and few of them are paved. ■Stone* 
arc tlic materials of which thediouses are 
composed ; the roofs are generally mada 
of boards, aad*thc furniture and accom¬ 
modations |re plain a»d devoid of taste. 
The lower towh •occupied thg sroufid 
gained at the foot of tlic. promontory by 
mining, %nd the construction of what is. 
The breadth o,f the channel bene is about a 
mile, its # depth thirty fathoms, and tha 
anchofagell safe and good* The number 
of inhabitants at Quebec, a*nd the subm bs 
of St. Jolm and ijf.Rock, amounts to fifleeu 
thousand. • # 

The ninth chapt«T«<Tf tbi%work i#full of 
tlfc most interesting a;ul important infor¬ 
mation, on the coifimerfg* of Canada, the 
fur trade, pajVr money, srigneuf/ts, lights 
of their piopii&onq maladministration of 
finance during the French government,— 
and on the state of Canada at it^hnquest, 
progtessive iinpiov emeuts, re*nue‘, yearly 
equipment and transport in me fnrty'ade, 
voyage ti v9, t lie it ha rd i n ess, pn d> mod e q/1 j fe, 
&c. This single cliapter is jJeihaps more 
F •' i 
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instructive than half the common hooks of 
travels that are every day intruded upon 
tiie public. The causes of*the deplorable 
state of this valuable country, whilst under 
the Ficfich dominion, are well explained ; 
it was neglected on account of the report 
which spicad itself at an early period over 
the patent kin^dcutj, that*it contained no 
mines, and the sol^j objects for commerce 
becanit fish and furs. New France thcr^- 
^rc fell inlo disrejyite before the qualities 
«pf its soil, and the pyxluction which it 
mif'ht brint* forth were known, and a coii-o 
iMcraJilc time elapsed before a proper snot 
f "’a# chosen for settling. The thoughftess- 
ltess of the new comers led them to clear 
lands; and plant them wit'll grain without 
having previously ascertained Whether they 
would^ repay. their**toils with ^harvests. 
W hen*disappointed in, their expectations, 
they foisook the buildings they had erected,* 
■ and removed to another spot.—The pro¬ 
vince of Acadia, no\^ Nova-Sootia, was 
shared among adventurers who soon 
.^austed^hf ttg^sungs which its extensive 
forests contained, by destroying their wild 
. inhabitants, for.no*other dckigfl but%hat 
«t amusement, and of exercising address*in 
the c^ce. ✓ • 

The colonists in Canada were men drivers 
by poverty from* their native land, and 
desirous ufacquiiing fortunes which would 
enable them to re-appear in affluence 
among those yho had witnessed their indi¬ 
gence. Tfie produce of the efaeff supfijied 
them thfe means dl' Becoming quickly 
rich; it is not astonishing therefore that 
their improvident avidity should*havesoon 
exhausted* that souice of wealth, and 
taught the Indians the real val^e of their 
furs; thus in the words of ouAuthftr, 

” Considerable fortune^ were * made fitli 
rapidity; but they wcrcalmost as quickly dissi- 
pqfetl as they had, bee A acquired; like those 
moving bills, vyhich \**Vhe sandy desertv of 
Asia, or of Africa, are drilled and <^'po*itcd\jy 
the whirlwinds, and w liieh possessing noacon- 
sistcncy, qp solidity, are by the same cause 
again as suddenly dispersed.”, 

Among the chief causes of the languish¬ 
ing state^f tiade in this colony, the follow¬ 
ing iy ehuiit*ratcd :■— 

“ The company of the West Indies, to'whom 
was conceded thc^ domain of the freAch islands, 
was permitted to circulate tyiere a small coin, 


whose nfhnber was not to exceed the value of 
a hundred thousand francs, and whose use in 
any other country was .prohibited. But diffi¬ 
culties arising from the want of specie, the 
council published a decree, by, whicli it was 
| ordained, that ^his cyu, and gll other inonfy 
which whs in circgfa^ou iu Frauce, should 
not only be used in the islands, l?ut also ill the 
provinces on the rontiflyit, on augmentingthe 
value one-foiiitli. The decree enjoined that, 
all notes oPhand, accounts, purchases, and 
payments, should be blade by every pii'son 
witbon| exception, at ^lic rate of exchange 
|hthils settled. * 

“•This, regulation tyideil, in its execution, 
to oixaSion many difficulties. The intendant , 
of Canada fognd at that period inexpressible 
e^ibarrassinryt, not only in the payment of 
the trotqii, but for ah other expenaes of govern- • 
luent. 'fhe funds remitted for this purpose 
from France^ generally arrived too late; and it 
was necessary, on the first of January, to pay 
the officers an^ soldiers, l anil to satisfy other 
rliargea*iiot less indispensable. To obviate* 
the most urgent occasions, tlic intendant, 
With the concurrence of the council**issued 
notes, instead of money, observing ali\vs the 
proportional augmentation of the value of the 
A pgpccs-verkal w as accordingly framed. 


coin. 


.and by virtue of an ordinance of the governor- 
general and intendant, there was stamped on* 
each piece of this paper money, which was a 
card, its value, the signature of the treasurer, 
an impruasion 5f the arms of France, unif on 
sealing wax, those of the governor and inteu- 
j dai\V , , 

“ This species of money did not long remain 
in circulation, and'eards were again "resorted 
to, on which new impressions were engraved. 
Those of lbs value of fyur livres and upwards, 
were signed by the intendant, who was satisfied 
with distinguishing thp others by*a particular 
mark. Those which were six livres iyid up- 
w ai-ils t the governor-general forirtfcrly signed. 
In the beginning of autumn ail the cards were' 
Ijr ought to tlic treasurer, who gave for their 
value bills of exchange on the treasurer-gene¬ 
ral of the marK*; or on his deputy at Roche¬ 
fort,^)*. account ofithe expenses of the ensuing 
year.. Such cards as were spoiled yerc not 
again qged iu circulation, and were burnt 
agjeeably to a proces-verbal for that pur¬ 
pose. 

“ VVhilst the bills of* exchange continued to 
be faithfully paid, the cards were preferred to 
money; but when that punctuality was dis¬ 
continued, they were no longer brought to the 
treasurer, and the intendant had much- fruit¬ 
less trouble in endeavouring to recall fflos* 
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which he hnd issued, ft is successors, in order 
to detray the necessary expenses of the govern¬ 
ment, mere oblige*! tt» issue new cards every 
year, by which means they became so until i- 
jjlied that their viibie was annih.luted,'and no 
person would «%ceivr thlyu in ^.iy inejit. Com¬ 
merce, by tlws injudiefbuff system of fiuauce, 
was entiiely deranged; and the inconvenience j 
arose to such a bcigfcf, that in 1713, the In-1 
t habitants proposed to lose one half, provided I 
‘“'^government would pay them the other in r 
money * # 

1 The commeree oT the c.oloay was,*in 17 ^^ 

* :ue d on with a fund of six hundred ati^ fifty 
1 ii)'» ;iu,l livres, o(i,(idt 1, sterling, •whiclirfur 
*eyei 1 years 'ifteiwmds did not inucta nug- 
This Mim distributed hunting thirty 
, lb ■ s'lnTSvileibitiints, rould nofpla^e |liein*in 
e :l’i> il • iirii’iistances, isor ail'ord them the 
of purchasing the merchandise of 
Fr.Mice The frei'test pint of them were therc- 
f re at r i:d in a staj - of nature; particularly 
.tin y whose rrsidcV'- was in Ac remote set- 
tleiiicids. i.ven the si"-plu« of tlenr ^induce 
aufl l lock they wire unable to : r'd lo the yi- 
hahitails of the towns, heeausc in older to 
snhsrfl^the latter wcie necessitated to cultivate 
farm-, of their own * * ‘ 

“ 1 hus fell the credit of the coRiny; and 
f dling, it occasioned the ruin of commerce? 
which in J70t>, consisted only of furs of an in¬ 
ferior quality.” • 

T*he account iur aitthoi* give* of the 
division of lands among the fiist spit lets in 
Canada, and of the lights gran ted Jo’the 
owners of these poi lions conveys a consider¬ 
able sjiaic ef information, the principal 
heads of which we will select for the •im¬ 
provement of our readers. As*the passage 
would by too long for a^extract, we will 
explain the meaninguf the original in as 
fe^v wards as we possibly can. * 

Canada, on th% anival erf the FBench, 
was loaded with unbounded forests, and 
pronprty was granted in- extensive lots; 
called scigneuriis. Each & tfiese c®n- 
tained from one Jiundiet^to five htyidrctW 
square miles, and was divided into smaller 
tracts,on a freehold lease to the inhabitants. 
These tracts, or portions, consisted oftljyjejj 
acres in breaefth, and from seventy to eighty 
in depth. The proprietors of the seigneu- 
ries were authorised to hold courts, and 
sit as judges in what is termed haute and 
tassejustice-, in which all crimes committed 
within‘their jurisdiction, murder and trea- 
*ons % ’extepted, were included. At ev*ry 


change of freehold tenant, the’new pur¬ 
chaser silts bound to pay a sum equal to a 
fifth part of the purchase money to the 
seigneur, or to the king, hut if tlinline was 
p^id immediately, it was reduced to pne- 
eight When an estate felftbv inliei itance 
to a new possessor, he was by law exempted 
from the fine. * The 1evenues of the seig¬ 
neurs were derived from the yeajly^ rent 
yf their linds, from lots and ventcs#ora fijie 
"n.thc disposal of p#n petty held under 
them, and from*grist-mills. That rent 
was inconsidSiable, each person paying in 
money, grain, ov*»thA produce, oirty from 
five to twelve lt\ res pei annum. • 

Had the estates of the seigneurs remain¬ 
ed cntiir, jliey might have lisen to a state 
j of comparative optionee, but being di- 
j vidod between the different children of a 
* fainilf, thev dwindled away almost iniper- 
j ceptibiy. The poition of the eldest son 
j retained the name of seigneurics, and the" 
j rights attached to rt, and the other partiti* 
ons wjfc denoiniilhted fiefs. Their tenants 
follow the example offlieirtnprt-icfrs, pai cel 
out*thcir^mall tracts of land, and it is not 
•«u?ommon t?> find a house belonging to 
several proprietors. 

•'fhe number of seigneuries now existing 
•tn # < 'anada rises above a jmndied, and that 
at Montreal, is the richest and most pio- 
ductive; it belongs to the semiffary of St. 
Sulpicius. Tlit next in value is that of 
the Jesuits:/and some of tlfc frmiciliatcd 
sasftgos holcnu t^c prttvinc^ lands in th« 
right of seigneurs. The power ofpatronage 
to the c h^Bch was not attached to any of 
the seigneur ies, it was confined to the 
bishop alone. * 

The salaries granted to the officers in 
^ the civil department, were $0 low as nqt to 
enable them to siyjpdrtthe dignity of tfieir 
stations. That of the Marquis dc Vaudreujl 
Governor and Liciylyant-gencral of <ia- 
n?jla, yi 1758, amoflnfed otiy to^thf small 
sum of 27*1. Is. 8d. # sterling; out of which 
he slas to clotjn-, maintain, aiulpjiva guard 
for himself,consistiyg of^wo sergeants and 
twenty-five soldiers; 5141. 11s. steiling 
sufficed to pay the whole of the officers of 
justice and pdliee, and the totaMum dedi¬ 
cated to the various branches o/civil power 
did not exceed S$ 09 h 8s- sterling. 

The cupidity and imprudence of the 
Canadians is strongly illustrated by tltc 
l- '2 • • 
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of thi:. plant, which before siflil in Quebec for 
twenty pence, btcamifc v hen it - valee wm. once 
aser Ar.med. worlli one pound nn<^ tinpeiiA 
steiiiiig. The export of this artk Ic alone 4b 
Slid to have auioniiti d, ( m 1"' to tv*ei.!v 
thousand pogiwb stc; ling JJut Jhe (afta< 


following- instance of their mistaken pO- , of Montreal, forifted • an association <>f 
hev. 0 , sevei.il incrcliants of that place, for the 

“ Gitsseng was first discovered in the woods puipo.-e of cleiiting flom this branch of 
oft'aund^ in 171a. It vvat> tioin Ibis rountiy commence gjvater advantages than had 
♦■Applied to Canton, where il» quality was (no- 1 111iic• to been Reaped, The tfccoujit of tlj£ 
non need tobe/-qnul to that of the ginning 1 Company's and tlityr canoes, is 

pio^ured in Corea, or in Taitnry; mid a pound j too c minus to he passed over if! silence. 

•“The company trading to the north-west 
sends crci y yeai to (lie posts on Lake Supc-^ 
>iior, about fiTi^ciiuor^ loaded with 1111 rehan- 
„ disc These aPc di*ip,.tchtf 1 tfliont the fTgni- 

" ‘ ’ ]! ning n fid ay, fy>m La (’Vine,a dis'r.nee ofliina 

,laus '* *nik^ ahov e Montreal. The canoes are funned * 
ragu- Vddenlv to cnr.i h them*lives, veaped j, ^ ^ ufUie binlwtrce an)1 r!obH j lined 

tlus’plant in day when It.shou.d not *tvc | withrfh?11 n| m!lllo of a t , n ,,h „„od. The • 

Teen gathered ui.nl Scplemooi; and dried it m h _ . ... , . ,, , 

n . * ’ 11 seams are ft'wed with radit al .fibres caned 

ovens, wmi n its ir.oistuic sftpultl have been .. .... ... . -*« 

. .. , __ „ 1 1 wftt.mc, ami ■ they are attei wan|>.<^iretuUv 

gradually evaporated in the shade. This fatal I; ‘ f • ... , , . 

. . , J . ? . ... •. 1 enve. ■ d mor with gum, to exclude the water, 

mistake, arising fioin^Mipulitv, and in some : c ,, , , n , 

’ « 1 . A , . , 1 he liuttom of the vc«st 1 is mail v flat, the 

ineasurt from ignorance, luiiicd the sale ot h . . . . . . \ , 

- _ 1 sides ore rounded, and either etui terminates 

their ginseng among' tic only people upon,!I .1 „., _,._ . 

earth who ate partial to its use, and at an e uly 

period cut ofi'fiom the colony a new branch of 

Jlvade which under propo* rcgiilatiutis, might 

have been essentially productive.” « 

• The Aorti i sTdte of Canada since it 
became part of ihcBiifish empire in North 
Ameiku, will appeal in thc*most satjtfjc- 
toiy light from the following estimate:— 

“ T^e quantity of grain exported from ( a- 
pada in 1802 , was rue million and ten IhousjiuY 
bushels of wheat, of flour tliirty-cight thous¬ 
and ban-clii, and of biscuit thirty-two thousand 
cuts. The number of vessels engaged in the 
export of tlysifand other productions of the 
f(daily, was two hundred and cleirti ;''the tjpan- 
tity of ( tiy'n;v^; was iicnf tfihty-six thousand, 
and the number of bjilois, was one thousand 
eight hundred and ft ty L 

'* The exploits from Canada consist of wheat, 
and ol her gram, flax-seed, beef and pork, 
hotter and itud^sunp aud cand|fp*grgati<* and 
t.iljju.v, balsam,rule, poilcr, essence of spruce,* 
salmon dry and pickled, f..\h-oil, Umber, ( >fenk, 
boards, hemp, horses, cattle, sheep, pot and 
psai l ashes, utensils ^tV^ast iron, furs of vni i- 
«v.b description.,, castbrAun and giusepg. \"hc 
articles amounted iujmlue, in the,year meii- 
tioni d above, to tyje hundred and sixtyAhrce 
thousand K>er hundred pounds*sterling. 

<l Th-' iii'poits \Atc, i^inehf various kinds, 
rum, suff-r, ineh'.'ses, eoflee, tobacco, salt, 
coals, amLdiil'ereut articles of (Jie manufacture 
pf (heat lhwain.” 

The estabVisbmcnf of the Company of 
the Not th west for the fur trad*, is not of 
older date titan 178 -t, when Mr. Mactavish 


j in a shiny edge. T he pi ice of one of these is 
] about twelve p^pmlsstei I nig; and it is < .denial- 
[ ed toebntain, on the perilous voyage for which 
j is destmed, a weiglft equal to that wlfieh 
[follows; sixty-tivc piei es of iiiciclidtftisr, of 
; ninety poiuulseaeh ; eight men,each wX'Jiiug 
1 at le.i>4( one luflidred and sixty poumft; hag- 
| gage allnwaed to l Ik sc* men, at toity pounds 
keath,together with the weight of their j>»o-v isi- 
011 s 1 he whole cargo of a canoe is, therefore, 

not Jess than eight thousand thin bundled 
and ninety pounds, exclusive of two oil-cloths 
to cover the goods, a sail and an axe, a towing 
line to drag the canoe up the rapi Is a Icettie, 
sponger to bail oat the water imbiLid by leak¬ 
age ; with gum,bails, v/atape, and utens.ls for 
repairing any injufy which may be sustained 
on the voyage. 1 he men are engaged at Mon¬ 
treal four 01 five months before they set out on 
their journey, mid receive in advance tl.e.r 
equipr.u \t, and one-tliirdortheir*wages. Each 
maw hold- in his hand a large paddle; find tne 
I cauo^ although loaded within six inches of 
| the gunwale, is madt to move along vvita 
j jyonderful expedition. The royasrcun or navi¬ 
gators, aresof coiiatitutums the strongest and 
most robust, ft^*»l they ure at an early period 
huurfi’to the enoomiter erf hardships. The 
farejini which they subsist is penurious and 
coarse ^chiefly the grease of the bear, and a 
mral, or cc arse flour, made from Indian corn). 
Fortified by habit against apprehension from 
the species ofdiiTicuiWes and perils with which 
they are about to struggle, they enter on their 
^ toils with confidence-and hope. Whilst mov- 
' mg along the surface of the stream, they sing 
j in alternate strains the sosgs and music of 
their country, and cause the desolute .wilds ou 
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the banks of the Oistaodniy, to resound with 
tin: voice of cheerfulness They adapt (•*» 
rowing) ^heir rlroke.s*to the cadence of their 
strains, and redouble their efforts by making 
them iu time.* In (bagging the cauoes.up the 
rapids, $t:at care is nei^sur >•(0 pi event them 
ft om sti ikinj against^roaks, the materials of 
which they are comjiosed being slight ^nd 
easily damaged. TT^icii a canoe receives am 
f injury, the aperture is stopped with guid, 
niched by the heat of ji pioce^if buVning char * 
coal * Fibres iff bift'k, bruised* ^ind moistened 
with gum in a lnjaid state, aie applied to 
lm ■gcr apertures j a linen iag is put over till 1 
v boh-, and its edges computed with gum* , 

“ The total number of men eonfaiged in 
the canoes, amounts usually to about three 
bundiSSsBiid seventy-tluee, *f which tliree 
bundled and iiftj aie#naiigatori^ eighteen 
* re cu ides, and five arc cleiks. When ai rived 
at tlie grand depot, on Lake Superior, pail of 
these ascend as far as the Rainy Lakg, and tlity 1 
^nre usually absent Troin Mnypical about live 
months. 'I he guide s aie paid for tint service 
tlflitvscven pounds sferling, and are allowed 
bceidcVa suitable equipment. The wages of # 
tho 4 (ferson who sits iu the front of the canoe, 
and oflnin whose office it is tb steer, nae. about 
tv enty-one pounds sterling each; stliose of the 
I rtf her men, about twelve pounds ten shillings 
of the same money. 

“ To each mail a blank, t, shirt, and flair of 
trow sees are supplied ; apd ajj arc maintained ( 
by their employers during the peiiAd of their 
fngagenunt The advantage oftraflWkin^witli 
the savages, is likcwise^periniUe.I; and ^ouie 
individuals procuie, by this means, a profit 
amounting to more than double their pay.” 

We will now givc*a short sketch of’their 
voyage, witliout inefudmg the descriptions 
of the'different pajts^vliich they visit, 
though teeming with interest, aud/dcgantly 
written, aS they^vould pa^ the bounds of 
*a review. * * 

^rom La Chine tjie voyagers repair, w^tli 
their fleet of ^anoes, to ijt. Ann's, where 
the course of the river interrupted 

that they are compelled*ta unload.* White 
ascending the Outaouais, they meat with 
the. rapids, and draw their canoes to the 
shore, except one, which they join in (lag¬ 
ging up, and lo^ge jn a place of security. 
At night they encamp on the islands upon 
the borders of the river. On the north¬ 
east shore, about sixty miles higher up 
thandhe falls nailed Les Chats, they reach 
th«rruins of the old French fort, Coulogne; 


sixty miles I'm thee, that rf Defoji; and at 
a distance of (wo hundred and seventy- 
two miles limn (he laltcr, Point au |»ap- 
teme, where stuh persons a., havfc never 
travelled thus far are plunged*iuto the 
wSvis of flic Outaouai'., ordeal ftom 
wlmh they may be exempted by paying a 
fine. About*uiip hundred ami lucn’ty 
miles from Point au Jlapterne, they (cava 
%n tlieir^ight the great bianeh oftthe Ou- 
faouais, flowing fieri JLakc TSnnscamirtg, 
and proceed thiiptgh the smaller Inuncli, 
the ilfttance*of thirty-six miles, when the 
fall of Paresseux opyis on their .sight.— 
Twfcnly-fivc miles further, they walk 3lon^ 
a earn ing pl.ue of eight hundred paces, 
named Piemifr Pottage Musique, cross a 
lake ot*ndarly the same extent, and enter 
mi the ft'cond Poifa^c l\lu»ique, of twelve 
hundned pates! From hence to ll*c source 
of the smaller branch of the Outaouais, 
the distance is tliiity miles. On quitting? 
this liver* they flioeced by a portage of 
•twenty acres to tjie winding stieam, named 
(’haifRce do (’a'.tor,»soiiM ;, of,w|osc siiyi- 
oswies aie avoided ly two otfaer portages 
ofjfive dimired paefs »;ath. They then 
enter Lake Nipissing, fifty miles long, and 
ygftose disc barge into Lake Ifuion.jhiough 
a course of a hunched and eight miles, is 
tilled Pi cnch llivcr, oft which tlivrc is a 
carrying place. They tlten navigate their 
canoes along the northern coast of Lake 
Huron, andppuiMic llicii iputo to the cas- 
i cades of S.J Mary. , * 

> ft | • 

“ In travelling to the iu;rth-T§Cf^, !»y the 
On taouaj% river, the distance front Montreal 
to the upper cud of Lake Ilu^on, is nine hun- 
dicd miles; the journey may he^terformcll, in 
a light jatioe, in the space of about twelve 
days • and4n heavy eanoes* iu less thau three 
W|cks. . *J 

“ About one-third of the men winter in the 
remote territories, during which they ore occu¬ 
pied iu the chase, j>mi for this service their 
’/age* and allowance are doftiled^ Tnc other 
two-thirdfe arc engaged for one or two years, 
and have attached to ttaam dboijt seven hun¬ 
dred Indian women, andgcbildmf, maintained < 
at the expenee of the company. 1 he chief 
occupation of the latter, is to scrape and clean 
the parchments, and to make ui^dTid arrange 
the packages of peltry. f # 

'* At tlie poitages, where wt ter falls and ca¬ 
taracts oblige them to unload, the men unite, 
ia aidiDg each other to convey the canoes awl 
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goods across the land, by carrying the former 
upon the shoulders of cix or eight men, and 
the latter upon the back. A package of mer- 
rhandisf fomis a load for one mail, and is sus¬ 
tained hj»a belt, which he places over his fore- 
liea/ . * 

“ The pcrioiiof engagement for the clerks 
is five or seven years, during^wliicli the whole 
of the pay of each is no more than one hun¬ 
dred yo^nds, togetherewith clothing aiulboau^ 
When th* ttgm of indenture is expirtd, a clerk 
isViilier admitted to* slime in the company, 
or has a salary of fiom or*- hundred to three 
hundred pounds per annum, until an *oppor- \ 
tiniity of a more atpple jirovision presets 
itself • • 

w “ The guides, who pel form likewise the 
fnm tions of interpreter, receive, besides a 
quantity of goods, a salary of ab»n* eighty- 
five pounds per anruAti. The for (guru and 
steersnirti, who winter, have about fifty 
pounds staling ■, ami they who air termed the 
middle men in the canoes, have about eighteen 

V . 

pounds sterling per annum, with tl^cir clothing 
and maintenance. * 0 

“ The number of peoph* usually rnjyloyeil^ 
ii* the muth-*v< sMAadt^and in pay of the eom 
pany, aiuoutlts, rxclur.ircbf savages, to twPlvc 
huiidm^aml sevcipy or eighty turn, fifty%of 
whom sire clerks, eleven hundred and twenty 
arc cange men, and thirty-five are guides. * , j 

“ The beaver-skin is, amoug the savages,« 
the medium of barter ; and ten beaver-skifis 
■ arc given foj a gun, one for a pound of powder, 
and one for two pounds of glass heads. Twu 
martin-skins are tfqual in value t> one heaver- 

skin, and twwbAvcr to one ottei\ki% ” f 

• ® W- ^ 

The foljpvitlg chaptef il-fillcJ with mat¬ 
ter of Oie highest interest; and we are 
sorry to be obliged to withhold tfic infor- 
maAon whiwh it contains from our readers, 
but want of room will not allow \js to in¬ 
sert more than .the heads of itt» It treats 
of t3i<; former State of colonial gov em¬ 
inent—the introduction T>f the criminal 
code of England—tike Quebec bill—the 
new cqpstitutijp—gMfc a sketch of th^t 
system-—of* the division of Cal|Etda intb 
provinces, aud of^tliese into countie*-— 
It lays befot,p us the ad vantage^of Canadian 
settlers, the state of society-,• the manners 
and character of the inhabitants, or land¬ 
holders, mode of clearing lands, the 
acquisuion\sf property-, the seignenries , 
the vai tous produce of soils, and their cul¬ 
tivation. From thence it leads us to 
Upper Canada, and gives us an account of 


; the colif, the caust^ of its long duration, 
the method of travelling in winter, the 
loads and houses of tlwt country. • 

The thiee hundred and fifty-nine pages 
that follow (the whole volutfte consists «t" 
six hundred aild tv#0 are eqijplly ri<hin 
information, especially that sfhich ielates 
loathe A met icajis in gjjcral, the Iroquois, 
the Mexicans, Caraibs, Brazilians, and the 
^Peruvian empire. The last chapter con¬ 
tains an iitlcfesting 'dissert&tiou ort^flie 
• U 

origin language, inrwhich our author 
Proves that I ndian tongues may be arranged 
under ruU'S of gramnfnr, and gives speci- 
mens«o? four different languages. As we 
are compelled to pais through sue ha wide 
anfl tnyryng’field without gall^ffmg any 
portion of the wealth it contains, we may 
bo allowed, at the end of our journey to 
snatch the last opportunity *of plucking 
some instruction, below.* we bid it a le- 
ludant,«dieu. We will, thciefove, select' 
some of the exam pies •from the ^Mgonqran 
language. k* 


Abac wiiiikuu t The brain. • 

Abinont-chcn Infant. 

Alouin * - A ball 

Amik A beaver. 

Alim - A dog. 

Awoitf - That way. 

. Aiimousc^ • A littlJ dog. 

Agackouet A large hatchet. 

Agankouefon A small hatchet. 

Alisanape *Mon. 

j Ante, or Sankcma , Yes, yes, indeed.* 


Asjiiu 

Ariina 

Babeloucliius* 
Chay6 
Cliimun 
€hiinuuik& 
,Dibic ksjiss 
Dibikat 
Egtayank 
Emanda * 


A stone. * 

Ills of consequence. 
CRildren. 

It is do\jc. , • 
A'canoe. 

To build boat* or canoe* 
Tjje moon. 

Night. . 


J Ejjtayank « It i* I. 

| Emanda * , Lay holik 

(^aomiuk -** * On the pther side. 
Tckoue,A>r Ickquois* Woman. 

Ickouasscns A girl. r 

j Triui « t - Nation, tribe, people. 

In » - - Yes. « 

Inin* - - Man. 

• 

This dictionary of the Algonquin tongue 
contains an immense number of words, 
with their signification, to which we refer 
our readers. • 

After perusing the foregoing ejfiatts. 
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we trust our reader? will deem ouPsense of 
the value of this work founded on truth; 
and jet have notjaid before their eyes 
the most interesting partg, which were 
mostly too long to be inserted in-a re¬ 
view, add too«exrellei^ to 4>e curtailed.— 
The fear <2f beingoactused of partiality 
cannot actuate those win ate totally ifnnc- 
quainted with tlxVauthor of the bot>k 
^which they praise, and who speak nothing 
bii4tkjc real sgitiyieats to \^ich its merits 
gave biith. We, therefore, pronounce the 
» 'l’ravels through the Canadas? the best wot b 
of this nature, in oqr opinion, whieff has 
. for many years appealed to tnerfas^ the 
stores of knowledge. It is far superior to 
all thtrstours published hy*our modern 
travellers ;*it is not a eollection*oT notes 
hastily taken, uncouth, unimportant in 
themselves, and dressed in the most com¬ 
mon-place language, it is a treasuy e of in¬ 
formation laboriously acquiAd, m^super- 
fnial but deep, not Reaped up with a mi¬ 
serly <j|re, but generously laid open to the 
public, and displayed to the gieatcst ad- 
vailfage. Our author, unlikathe geqjprality 
of touiists, has not skimmed ovgr his sub¬ 
ject; he has allowed observation a suifi-. 


I eicnt time to reap a rich harvest. Their 
works may be compared to the effer¬ 
vescence produced by the union of an afcid 
with an eai th; his to the brilliant,‘regular, 
and solid 013 blab, which result from that 
ufliou when a certain perio^ has bcen%uf- 
fered to elapse, f 1 is style is florid, but not 
Iuxuiiant; simple, wjicn describing sim¬ 
ple objects; strong :pid animated, when 
fkaiuting^he sublime landscapes oft nature, 
*hc wilds of Nortb-Anjerica, tfie cataracts 
of fts majestic rivers, or the chaiacter of 
, its umivilisgi inhabitants, and the woiks 
of the Europeans, atqj of those who have 
siftmiitted to tlgi? yoke. Mr. lleiiot^ re- 
marks aie just, oppoitune, and true ; ancf 
the numerous tfnd elegant engravings, with 
which liis book is strewed, and the designs 
of which he supplied, as wpll as the map 
of tb^ Canadas* wjjich accompany them, 
’do him the greatest honour as an artist. 

Wc should sincerely lejoice, did any •, 
future wpi* of Mr 4 Ileriot give us a new 
#ppoituuity of fulfilling the most pleasant 
1 duty <#an impartial igvievjf * t^at^of doing 
justice, and giantingajdue tribe4eof praise 
to yal mfnt» * 
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Art. V4. —Letters from , England, hij Don Mattel * Alvarez Esprklla. 
'from the Spanish. In Three v>ls. l?m«. Vp. 1100 . *Longman ar 


p 

Translate<1 
and C<k 


We‘ have ittentjv<?i^ perused these 
well-wgitten, instructive, and amusing 
volumes, of whicljvve shall gjve an iyipar- 
fiat account, with spefimens selected so as 
to dhable the reader, to judge for himself 
whether the work does not n^erit his further 
consideration. No 1 eviewin'JfCritic has any ( 
right to give a scope to flis own opitlfens, 
and to Aideavour to appear as an original 
writer, and nothing can more dkjifay the 
diffeience belVecn the real man of lettdls 
and the shallow pretender, than the manner 
in which this task is performed. 

In* the fourth number of Dr. Aikin’s 
jLthcnanm , is a paper on Reviews, to which 
we beg. leave to.refer, as coataining rules 
for criticism, which appear to us well \ 


worthy of attention, One of these rule* 
is:—“ The critic ought to be entirely 
jgnoraifl of*lhc author wlij comes before 
hiuf except* so far as he is an author*or 
makes known his profession and dcsigna-^ 
tion in his title-page,und tye should nevg - , 
on^he strongest grrftfbtf of popular f%porf, 
assign a wojk to a writer,who has n5t avowed 
it. if he does not jfrefix,bis name, he has, 
probably, a good reasoi^for no^doing it, 
and the reviewer has* no "gilt to violate his 
secret.” 

We are so well satisfied of th^Ffith and 
propriety of all the rules for crijftism given 
in the above-mentioned essay, fliat we,shall 
always endeavour to follow them. Accord- 
j ingly we do not hesitate to assert that ihi* 
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book was pot written by a Spaniard: and 
this assertion is founded on the internal 
evidence of the hook itself'as well as on 
our knowledge of the slender talents for 
such ohsfti vnlions as aie therein made, and 
for <vi itiuLi, w^ich th$ Spaniards poss&s. 
The title might with moic accliracy have 
been “ Letters froqg an Englishman in 
London to his countryman abroad.” Fdr 
we bAh#ve that none but an Ei^lishmafl 
cduld have mad? %ich remarks, and tbA 
no foreigner can perfectly understand tlfcm. 
Afier saung thua much, it qioiild Ue ridi-i 
rulous .to cavil at Jrfie name of EspriclQt, 
which is no wise Spanish* no moiefhau 
Don Juaji liuil. Thiswoik will probably 
be re-printed, and wc shall Then be pleased 
to see a new title without an ifntfulh, for 
which there is*not the smallest occasion. 

We sViall now commence our relation ofJ 
the contents of these volumes. The first 
contains twenty-six Letters, of which six 
jlescribe the journey from 1‘tilmouth to 
London through Truw, Exeter, Doit 
tibcslcr,aa*d * SedUiMry; the remaining 
twenty arttdl from Lofldon. • 

As the style js ^eifectly •cofrect,.%nd 
bears evident maiks of being that of an 
experienced scholar, there is no nccdaif 
our making long quotations merely as sqe* 
cimetfe of that style, so that we t shall select* 
only sucIims may entertain and inform our 
readers, aud iqspiic thcnvwith a desire to 
read the wjio^ work, TticsA extracts are 
yf course unconnected, # andlbe*ng, li^li- 
vidually gthort, may tie considered as a 
small part of an aigumcntatiie.ynlex. 

Jhe first liiter is dated Apri11SC2. The 
heath whidh extends, with casual interrup¬ 
tions, from Bagshot to Eghatin not less 

thiyi fourteen Jniles, is crossed. * , 

* • • 

“ Notlii.jj** but wild sKecp, that run* us 

fleetly as hounds, are scattered over this dreary 
de*crt^ flesh tliese i% mme ou these wretched 
creatures ^bulftu.se Ao are only halftsta^ed 
on the heath, pruduc# good meat v&en fatted; 
all the flesh, and adl the fat bf iug laid on, as 
grasiers sp^ak, ancf, it is equivalent in tender¬ 
ness to lamb, and in flavour to mutton, and ! 
has fame accordingly hi the metropolis. j 

“ At^Nunes w.e crossed the •Thames, not by j 
0 new # bridgV now for the third time built, but | 
over a crazy wooden one above a century old 
The river her* divides the two counties of 1 
Middlesex aud Surrey,; aiul the magistrates i 


having agreed upon the necessity of building a 
bridge, did not agree exactly as to its situa¬ 
tion ; each collected materials for building a 
half bridge from its respective bank* but not 
opposite to thebthcr.” ? 

■ We must i#fer tp the b<y>k fot the re¬ 
mainder of the histan jgof this nflssed bridge, 
as ©ell as for what our author says about iron 
bridges, especially of \fce great Sunderland 
bridge, of which the span is 236 feet, and^t 
•the height 100* Thetfccoutq ends thufc: 

“ It curious that this execrable improve- 
, soent, as ever/ novelty is called in England, f 
should have been introduced by the notorious 
politician, Paine, who came over from America, 
lipoiAhis spoliation, ay.-I exhibited one as a 
slpiw upon thg dry ground in Londoi^.- 

“ Tht country on the London si#M? of Staines • 
has once been a forest; but lias now no otter 
wood remaining than a few gibbets, on one of 
a Inch, according to the barbarous custom of 
this country,eriiniiftil was hanging in 
chained* * 

• The hint of the expression ahoutyvodds, 

^ is piobahly taken from a circuinstance that 
occ in red a few years, ago. A hopsVand 
grounds were advertised to be sold, with a 
hanging wood, pompously set forth. A 
person who wished to purchase them, wen IP 
to view the premises, but could not find 
the wood. On allying to the auctioneer, 
the answer wat, “ My dear Sir, be calm, 
you must have ovcilooked that inestimable 
iittjc jewel the gallows, on the north side 
of the paddock; and if that is not a # hanging 
wood, I don’t kno*w what is.” . 

-Don Manuel arrives in London, and of 
St. Paul’s church, says, 

“ The sight of 1 * this truly uebll building 
rather ‘ provoked than pleased me—unless 
another conflagration should lay London in 
ashes,"the Londoners will tlevcr fairly see thei* 
own cathedral. Except St. Peter’s (at Sonic), 
Here is beypud coirfyariLon the finest temple in 
Christendom^ofbl it is even Inure ridiculously 
•niisjjl^ed than Jhe bridge of Segovia (at 
Madrid) appears, when the mules hgve drank 
up the^lauynnares." 

•This is an unbecoming remark for % 
S;Bmiard; he must luve known that the 
little, river aoove-m*ntioned, is in summer 
almost dry, but in -winter is very much 
swollen by the melting of the snows, and 
by the almost unceasing rajns during fivcor 
six weeks in the months of Novcnjb(tr aud 
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fc December, lie lpis oiniited tile standing j brlield them, fromenjoying the t\\light 
joke fibout s'-liuig (he badge (» buy water, j of halfpenny candles scattered in the windows 
Jf)n tlu- ^roclamativig of (lie peace in' of London, or crowns and regal cyphers 
April, ISO.', the Don observes, which here ami there manifest the zoiL (he 

. * intriest, in the emulation of individuals.” 

“.The tv.ory of the ceremony, for this 0l , -tramdinarv meas.ons not only the 
cere.nony, Ue .an tint’ll*, soft at l«w, is ( . npi)1 * of s< y, ^ also tll « w i lui< . IW)B # 
i'minded on a fiVtion, in fl.af the Lt...| -Mayor am , , h( . ro , olla , lt . (m . t]hnnU ^ c(l ' Thonsiu.tU 
°* London, ami the poo^e ol London, goo* of .oekets are let o* fro..,. I he castle of Saint 
impplc! he. •'holly .-nora.lt of what has' Angelo, ami tow auls the < onelmoon, the w !,., le 


} m ~ fljlKTj UIV LUC M(Ulh?i UI WIIU'U I lie fitMlf IN 

• open day ami Ui K hl, are on tins oeeas^n „j lllatedj is incvpressil.ly Iwu.iLiful, cspeciaily 
c;losed; itud t,arte., kill"; at ai in%witR ^illn# to lift jpcetatois on the !.i%lge * • 

heraldic peers, rules wo to them, and knotHvS T ,, e w | |()lc . 0 <; fl l0 l etU . r an nc _ 

loudly'for adinil lame the Lord Mayor, .___.. 


lhouutcd on a^charger, is ie.uty oil tl^i 0 thcr' 
side to d'muml who is th<*re km*. Carter 
tin n announces himself ami Ins en.nul, and 


The whole of iTe ninth letter is an ac- ( 
count of the execution of <«nvernr>l»\Vall; 
from whicji we shall only mention that 
“ The joy of the iuob*&t seeing linn appear 


riijuircs pcrmr.Mon to pass ami piRii lain* the ! on the se^il'nld wj* so gri at, that they Set up 
"oo.l news; upon wlntdi the i*»iles arerfUrown ' tfircc lutz/as,—an instance of ferocity w hieli 
ojfii. 'j'he poorest lirothci lidod m^jjipam had never occurred liefore The miserable 


^ main* a better processing on its festival. man, quite nvomune by this, begged the huiig- 

“ A vfly 1 ein.irkiihle aeealenl look place im , n-.^n to hasten his worR. \\ lu n he wan turned • 

'hue sight A man on the top of a church was ; Off, thej^Jx-gan (lint liu/zas a^ain ; hut in- 

leaning a-amst one of the ston^ urns which stead ot proceeding to ftt.ee Mistlift ttdiouts,* 

omanieut (lie ha Ur-trade ; it fell, and < rushed I hey Joppei^ at the first* The feeffiig w hieh 

o person lirlow. A Turk might lelate tins at <>»P moment Struck so mat y thousands, re- 

story in p,oof of predestmat.oii.” ’pressed (heir ae'-lamations at once, and owed 

.• , ,, ,,, , . , , tluHl into a dead -uleiici when they aiwr the 

I his \v.v the Newt- hurcli, m I lie Straml; . • . r .. , , 

• onp-af ot tin ;r liain d ill the act aiul agony ot 

the Jipnii" man wlir was Uledjut.l, ... com- , k , <lt}lj K „ , y Hs Lonilll ralilc to the pojml.u- 

pliai.ee with the Kipiest ol his lfiotl.ei, rharucler as anv fruit which lias heei^recorded 

p.oaiised Pur ho would not enter hito t^.c 0 f auv people, in any age or country.” 

nowd, and accorilmjjlv took his statA.n «in k A Tmk rdMe sc * ra | rir „ lin . 

thcclittrc tt-ymlr. '1 he slur* might probably .a.^meTdiWl intlnsktleTas’additio.fal 
hove been told by other species ol religion- | )ofV o( - ,- atK •• • * 

i, is besides links. # . Ti.t- tcnjjfcletter i» on martial law, wliere- 

“ The iiasenptio^i on th^i-anspareiiries at I in flic author says: . 

M. Otto’s house in Pm t man-square, on the j “ The martial laws of Fngland ate the most 
illiiminStiouyiight, was at first, IVare ibid Cun- ; h.nhniuus i#hicli at this day exist in Luropo. 
c^rrl ; lint a party' <|f sailors lit the moy.ing, j J’lie ortiuider^ sometimes sente uced f,o receive 
w hose liom st p^riol isin’d.d not regard trifling j a thousand lushes ;—-a surgeon stands by .to 
•lidejfiues of ortliogivplu v insisted upon it # ; IV-cl his pulse duiiifg the execution, and de- 
that they were i*ot complete^, an*l that no termine liovv long the flinging can In continued 
rreilchnifin should say so; tfiuf so the wrord^ without killing him..* JP'l.ed human ^.atiitc 
which can hardly be ^regarded us#l*ng- i can susfaiu no more, lie is i^uanjjed to' pri- 


lish, was Substituted in its stead. , 

“ Illuminations are beftcr manage/] a'•Rome 
Imagine tlie \Aist dome of St, Peter’s covciwd 


son ;tliis wound, for f«onf the shoulders to the 
loins it leaves Inin one woi/ifd, is dressed, and 
a.% soon as it i% snljieien^ly liealcS to be laid 


with large lamps, so arranged as to display^ts open again in the same manner, he is brought 


fine form ; those lamps all kindled at the same I out to undergo the remainder of his sentence, 
minute, and the whole dome emerging, as it ] And this is repeatedly and openly ^.3?tised in 
vvere from total darkness, in one blaze of light j a country, wh.-re they read in tlyiiir churches. 
This, and the fire-ivorks from St. Angelo, w hich ; and in their houses, that Bible, in their own 
from, their grandeur, admit of no adeipiate | language, -Jhich saith, ‘ forty stripes may the 
description, prevent those persons who have j judge indict on the oftender and not *xcetd.” 

Supplement.*- Voh HI. ti* • * • 



settlement to u belle assemblee; 



Wef hope and believe ibis account is' 
exaggerated. Saint I’-nik says, “ of the 
.lews five times received ljfoi ty stripes save' 
miOj” At l»( i rlin, Dresden, the Ihigue, and 
other paits of the continent, one of the mi- i 
llta»y punishments incd to be, f<* tin- 
offender tc; ''run the gantlet. \\ csh til gu e S 
some a> count of an execution of this sojt 
indicted m one* of the caj itills of tlv’ 
northern remtinml, on a -oldi'T wbo^h id 
«ksf;rjpd,tkiee times. Al’tei Re bad iifjaifl i 
Ins sen cncc, it'was [efi to bis opium to ' 
undergo it, 01 to bd shot. Dc,prefeired 1 
the funner; ncceirdiiigly W was hrnuglu ' 
ipto tlie field, vvf.ere* three hundred and 
fifty soldieis were placed in two tanks 
facing eac h other. A 'nan then walla d 
between them fiom one end. to, the other, 
with a bundle nf.osiei twigs piutci eacli 
arm,.hum winch eioiv ‘oldier d^ew one; 
thee switches vveie tfi thick as .1 goosequiH, 
tape ing to a point, and two ft et in length, 
none longei, lest they might cot info tlu t 

r belly of the cinniiuu. The d -seiter 14 -,as 
to walk si\ times up, and sis tures down 
hetwef'n'lie tduks,' J vvliie h would inline (he 
mimber'of stripr^ tgoo; le !u;-d cvcjrvten 
men, an nllircr attended to see that e'terv j 
man did ins dutv, and ibe commander^ on ' 
booicdiick, aipeiintended the whole*. 1 

Ai stalling ‘be ruminal bad a Ihinll i 

>4^ | f 

ghr s of bi.uidv given bun, whflh lie drank, i 
andtbieh or four leaden bullets vveie put j 
into Ifs mouth to chew, tlin^ lie might not ! 
bite otf hisn tongue j an bn rd rildiri | 
, marched hejbic- l'um. A/icr 'fiav ing walked | 
three.Iii.ies up and down the ranks, which I 
lie did in eight minutes, linl shoulder- j 
bjadcs and Mark bone weir quite bare, he | 
bad Ihon teceived two thousand one * 
Imiiclred lashes; lie did not iv‘ter the least j 
*i y, brandy and ficdi bullets vveie qjvcm* 
him at the end of each walk, as he had 
ground the fii>t lead to pic. e-, which kept 
dropping from*his. ( fanning mouth. , He 
bore fne vyhote with thefr mness of & savage 
linder torture. lWs fere was as bonriblv 
cxpiessiv.e as cafl be imagined. He was 
then unaule to pCicecd, mid what became 
of him we know not, he had only suffered 
Mlf bi^first day’s sentence, and was to re¬ 
cite theNone number of stripes the next 
day, which\ would appear could not have 
been inflicted, because in suchtu tcnible 


situ.itimi lie would not be able to turn linn-** 7 

self in bed vvhcehe piohaMv laid seieiut 

mouths on his bt lly. f , 

After all these tortures, if be survived 

them, lie vva-> to be chained 1)\ ti e leg to a 

vvhec-lbariuiv lor,six vein ,, and\voik at the 
, w <s 

fev tificatmns. « .. 

v> . The twelfth letter is on the ministry, and 
on Catholic emancipation. Tl.c thirteenth 
on dies-. . • 

“ The e’t/irv are generally known by a huge 
anil hhhuus vug, once ronsi.li-ieil to lie as ne¬ 
cessary ncnvVimg tin- a lcai m et head as an iv , - 
b».,h is foi an owl, b><t which even physicians 
have loo chse-aidcd, and left only to sehool- 
ncSsteis ,nyl lioctcns n^ifiviinle. 

“ The ilig.-s of I'.oglish women is jierfc t, as 
far if. ft, goes ; it leilvis millin' , to he wished, 

1 except that there might he a little none of 
j it 

» 

1 The six tee nth letter contains some curious- 

anecdotes about infoihicis. The eighteenth 
is about Driuv lane tl eaUo, and “ tlicir 
, two ine.st c ch-ln.ited pc: foi mc*is,' Jxeinble, 
and It’s sister Mis. Kiddon.C An analvsisof 

r 1 ’‘S 

(lie \V inlei’s 'I’.de is abo giv cm 

'l’fie nineteenth and twentieth 1 clate ia 

the < Iuik li servic e. \\ c rcromim ml them 

Doth to the I'-.ulei’s pems.il, and shall only 

make two shoit extearts. The fist is- 

‘ >l The i hui-c lq festival^, how. vie, me not 

entirely nmilv-eiveil; (hough the Tnglish vv ill 

not they will eat, and are-nplinirly tney 

lidVe partienlar d.rntics for all the gnat holv- 

davs till Shrove- I'm-sday the, 1 if what tiny 

call p:m-eukes ' Tor imd-lei.t iMindsiy they 

Inure Luge pium-e-aLes, crusted with sugar 

like snow. „roi Good I'ruljy, hot oui.s maiked 

will 11 euiss, for breakfast: the emlv lehr of 
1 ■ »n> - , f 

religion remaining among'all fvieir customs. 

These fetus will keep for en 1 - vvitlmut humming 

moiihly, by viitue of the holy sign impre ssed 

upon tlie-m. On the -feast of St Michael the; 

archangel, every body must eat goose for din- 

‘tier; amt 4 m the nativity, till key, with what 

they call ('linU&.as pn*g. They have the cakes 

.again^pii the festival of the kings.” 

Tile other extracts now follow. 

“ IV-iinjg the last generation, it was the 

aipbition of those persons in the lower ranks 

ofi3ouety who were just above the peasantry, 

to make one of their sons a clergyman, if they 

fancied lie had a talent for learning. But 

times have changed, and the situation of a 

clergyman who has no family interest is too 

unpromising to be any longer “an objectof «uvy 
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'J'ii;-y wlm would formerly have adventured 
in the church, nmc In rmiu‘ commercial adveu- 
liiM i',, in •Jiivi.'ijiicucc «irniuerce is non Jar 
tnoic ovrisJockid w itli ndrentuigrs than ever 
tlu- j-lnnc ii lias been, and men arc staning as 
finks instead of Sts euiat^ 'Hlii master of 
'>’|e ol' tlie lice 0i',t:iii:iar«rnt>nl ., who,'twenty 
ycms ago, used to lie seeking what they ca^ 


it For, if the old silver utit- permitted to be , 
current ou!y for a wtek aftei the new is issued, 
all the non would-be ground smooth and re¬ 
issued in the same slate as the old, ns hu9*bccli 
done with all the sliver of the two last ^’igns. 
And M ain temporary medium wry substitute, 
till the old money could be callcd%n, that also 
would be liiituodiiifi lv cuinitei felled. Yon can 


euraeies fm bis si holies bad always many* have no coueeptiou ^>f thc*iugenuity, the aeli 
.iflfhe expectants than lie could supply with, \d^ and the indclatigabic watchfulness o! 
cliuixJu'Sj has nou^.ipplicidmiix fu* live curates, *j A>guery ill Ifcigland.” , # 

am] cannot find onv*li> accept *1# situation Till* attfli M |>iO|)(iscs ** an easy ami 
0,1 the < .mi 1.ii y, 11 per?.Ill m th«s grcaPritv, ^Hectual jinulc of pi(Aenting the repetition 
advi itiw-d lately far a chuh; tlu- salary ya , (> f toigeiv, by*amputating tllC tllllinb. ’ 

if Uiltlk- 



. things, seekeisol" male tortoise-sfiell cats: 

“ Some person Iris jflst given notice that he 


ill 


pos’sis.uin of such u eunosfty, und^dleis , 


•We mfSst again refer to tile letter. 

The lemaming thiec letteis, ivbicli 
conclude the \ohmic, arc on Wcstininstci 


to trAit vuitli the vutiioai tor tlie sale ol this Jiv\b!»ey; on*naines; <>» hunting, and shool- 

V'" SlS hc hteially calls it They call the ^ f am i ,be pot*-laws. They contain 

ni.ilc els in this country Thomas, mid thee ** 1 ... m i.sj* , ... 

3 ’ , mimeimis obsei vatioiis,* imiMi n«l*.ict as , 


male asses eilher ImIw.mi 1 or John 

“ The passion for old eliina iscoufii|f(l toold 1 '' e * S 111 1 ^ 

w^Jineii The wisei soil of collectors go lipoii lk ‘ lB ll, ' c| e^|J 
ine maxim ‘ of having something of cveiy 


'well |x entcit^m. ftlcwtion is simile of 
species of wit,” whicjj has 
*l»ccn indulged in naming children. A 


tiling, and evei y thing of something ’ Medals, ,, perft>n named Ball, chi istenecl his t^nee 
imm ia's, shills, ti lylcsincifs copper tokens, 1 • sons# Pistol, Musket, atu^ ( annoii; anil^ 
pl.iy-lfdls, te i pots, specimens oft’vcry Jviud of , another, ha\#ng an illegitimate boy, tap* 


oldVnd inodfTti wigs, visiting cards, ctm. 


ti/.cdhim Ncbucliatlucz/.ar, bceausfc he was 


jor 111 inr loiuiuy . » , # 

Tile second^volyme c*ontayis likewise 
twentv-six letters, the first of wfcicji ri*- 


Most of these at tides? are mcntkmod !j *° ^ L> scu ^ to ^fiass, that is^ mused by a 

with anecdotes of the collectors, for which j| P oor '4 oma # ^ ,c roun ^'* * 

wo imiskiefcr to the letter, which likewise 
1 coords book and pnnf-fancieis, not with 
any view to litciature, Sr the acquisition of 1 h'tes to St. Akuil s. In the second letter, is 

knowledge? b«it sidch as ^fflosities. H the a ‘ l0unt of the 4‘ Ke-estab- 

“ The* king of collectors is a gentleman, 
who with in eat pains^uidexpenaf procures the ! 
hSltcrs vihirlT have heeifused at executions; 


lishmgnt of the monastic orders* in Eng¬ 
land,” wjii<*hjre shall tianscribe. 

•“ Then: aie at this time five Catholic cul- 

I hcsejlio arranges round Ins muse.i.11 in cl.ro- J #m 1 ’‘ u S , * n ' 1 un ' 1 two ^land, and 
iiotog7e.il order, labelling call, w.th<he name f <welve schools and academics for the msl^uc 
..Cl. .. I . ;. I.a.*a»„,i ,i.„ i..„ I fion oir boys. Elcven^^hoiiis tor females. 


of the criminal to whom it hetoft£rd, the his¬ 


tory of his olfence,*aiid theiime and pl^of ^ ,at «P"«te*oil.» a. except bf the 

- r f’_I.. I. ... l\. -■•I, 


his execution. In the true spirit of virth^he 
ought to hang himself, and leave hisowuiialtcr 
to complete the^ollection. * 

The next letter treats of coins, pap#i 
currency, and foigery. After stating the 
badness of the shillings and sixpences in 
■ circulation, the writer says, that although 
“ A new coinage of silver has been wanted, 
and called for time out of miqd, the exceeding 
difficulty attending the measure still prevents 


Fnglish Bcmaiiclinc nuns Jrom Duulfirk. The 
nuiis lioin Hrugen The ryjiis from Liege. 
The Angusliuum mum froi^ LouvaAi, The 
English ItcnediiAne \juns fima Cambray. 
The Benedictine nuns from Ghent. Those of 
the same order # fiom Moutaigis. A'Jd the 
Dominican nuiis from Urusseis. L> all these 
.coinmumtics the rules of the rispective orflers 
are observe^ and novices are mlmitted; they 
are convents as well as schools. The poor 
Classes have 14 ur establishments, in which only 

G 2 * * 
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ton ktr ait received, not scholars. The Tcrc- 
M.ms Hirer. 'Hie Benedictine nuns one. 

“ Convents of monks are flot so numerous,; 
and is deed in the present slate of things, st 1 - 
ciijtir (Jcrgy were better labourers in the vine- 
j|ird. I’lie Carthusians, however, h.*#e an j 
esfa(dishuiei# in the full vigour of ‘.heir i ule 
Vi bo could have hoped to live and see these, 
things in England*'* 

In Q future editftin wc hope all the plryos 
t wheic« Jl^psc convents, mnnaftciirs, aiifT 
nunneries an: established, will be specified, 
with ail account ofllu* munbe*. of tl^ej 
monks and nuns; the puificular revenue 
of. oilch finiudahln ; »b^ whom f<j*nfded 
i and maintained, together with smh anec¬ 
dotes of the fnars and iftue- in their new 
residences as ni.iv have bem •obtained, 
lisi'.eciallv of the H’ai thusianx* the fnars 
el this species have been described by 
Meieior, as “ famous monks, who horn ?i 
spirit of penitence, icmleied the seas tn- 
hutarj to thoir tables, never ooiy eised but 
• with their bottles, parsed toothpick, 


ing to forty-llucc. The Iianslatoi in a note 
savs: 

• • 

“ It would he superfluous to make any 
comment upon the ignorant or insolent man¬ 
lier in vv hit •**» uonv mens apyelli.t iifns aie fleie 
classed vis ittlierei^TM^'Is. Th* Popish autlioi 
seems to have mined at something like wit, liy 
ftrangmg them in 1 1%’vies —as (Ins could not 
he preseived in the trnuslatnin, and it is a p^n 
any w it should he lost, the 01 iginal, such as il 
is, follows ” / * • • * 

Tlnircare twenty-tfirsc with the Spanish 
tcmiinatinii / turns, ten ending in islets, two 1 
1 m suites, one in uftn, and seven in mo.* 
ln*Knglidi inns, ist^ ants, u>s, and tr\. 
The conn?al Don etuis this “a piecious 
VoiT'iiiylatuie." f • 

“ Arininianos, Socinianos, Bavtcrianos, Pi e.s 
ItU'uUiiiOs, IN uev osfnevi) Anicyi aims, H.dndli.i 
nos, Iail 1 r.caos, v.oravianOs,Swe»ienl>oigia>H)s, , 
Atheuaf i.nuyg, l’|i'seo:>*lianoAriauos, Sah- 
^ hataynio-, 'JViiuai ianos, (’nil ui.uios, M?l- 
Iciiarmuos, !Siei ss;w i.uios, Std.laiis.n «m>s, 
•Antiinoni.inos, I!uti hmsonianos, vkitdenio- 


l.nntht tlieia lyidsjto sing by mWms of ;f ]: nianos, Miigglctoin urns, llnple-i. s, Anabaj - 
‘small ha^cl-organ, c:>*t little wa\cn vtignix ji teta^ IVcdohyptist is, ’Uellmdi.d as/Papistas, 


in moulds, ami died at f<#ir*<»ie ;Jflicir 
cells lull of latifias ami swci’Anrats." 

The Carthusians (('/tar'ren r, arfc^an 
orrlef of monks, instituted by Saint Brunt, 
pbovf seven hmfihcd yenis ago, on a rotlc^ 
mountniji, situated in a horrid desert, live 
leagues fmm Grenoble, in tlie province.of 
i'laiur, foimerly* callecf Huuplime, and 
k Aovv n bvthe oanyraf La (iru/flL Hharh you■. 
•It was reuiatkable fof flic austerity of its 
rules,*which obliged the iinyi^s to per¬ 
petual solitude, ami peipctual silence; 
together with total abstinent t from fiesh- 
li.eat, or fowls, even m case o^dangeious 
maladies, ancUbeing at dentil do A*. 

•Bruno was treated a saint, *r tanoi^zed, 
four hundred years aftei his deatli. 

These monks aio liest known in !mg- 
ffind drum tljpfr stMifmn, or book in w%ieh 
tiavellei* inserted their name*, fhe dates, 
and some sentence. ‘Many of thcs#have 
been published. * 

VV e know not ^f an? nufinery, or females 
belonging to this order. 

In (he twenty-ninth lettec we find 
“ The heretical sects (in England) arc so nu¬ 
merous, that an explanatory dictionary of their 
names has been published. They form n curious 
1UI.” 

This lisQs first giveg in English,amount- 


1 mu'rs.distiiK,' Calvin istas, lliiteriiib.slas, 

Destruct iomstas, Brovvmstas, lndci'Cud.uites, 

. ® 

Piotcstuntes, Huguenutos, iSoujurcios, Sc- 
cctlerox, Ilcrnbuttcios, Duuktros, Jnmpuos, 

! Shikevos, anil 'Tiu.kci os " 

Don*Alvarez might have translated the 
mpnes *of the threeolast sects* which air 
■T(impels, ShakcrV, and Quakers, and called 
them Saltadoios t Sac\Hliiloros,and TembJa- 
doros. 

Vhe thirtieth letter on watering-place', 

• i ^ 1 

begins thus; , 

“ Hie English migrate as regularly as 
rooks • 1 Ionic-sickness is a disease which has 
no existence ip a cei tain^state of eivili/atiou 
| or of luxury, and instead of it, tnese islaudeVs 
I are subject to periodieal hts, of w hat ^slull 
beg leav* to calf t ihnpbnhi^, a disorder with 
which physu^tTas an- perfectly well ac([nainl- 
ed, Jb°"gh it may not yet lAv.ebeeu catalogued 
in the nomenclature of nosology. The 
tribes,of wealIh and. fashion, swai ni down to 
tjie sea-coast as punctually ns, the laud-crabs 
iiathe West Indies march the same way. In 
these heretical countries parents have bot^ouc 
way of disposing of their daughters, and in 
that way it becomes less and less easy to de¬ 
pose of them every year, because the mode of 
living becomes continually mure expensive, 
the numbers of adventurers in evely profes¬ 
sion, yearly increases, and, of course every 
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^ • • 

admituici's chance of success is propoi tion- 

aiely diminished. Those w ho have daughters, 

1 lake them t<R these public places tli look for j 
husbands ; un,l tiier, 1 no indelicacy in this, | 
Jiccuysc others, who have no such motive lor 
fmiuciiting thrui. 5o likcw i*c, in ^onsciiucnee 
of the fashion " J 

The seventeen let (ciji^foll owing, contaii^ 
ai^u count ot‘ the author's journey to the 
Lakes, by way of Oxford, \\ ojg.Fstcr, Bir- 
min 

pool; and of his ictumi thrombi Carlisle, 

• Vink, Lincoln, f'ambiidgc, and New- 
» wtaiket. Our limits w^ll not allow,us to,;| 
niake lame extinct*, hnt wAimite cmr 1 


“ That tliev get their bread almost as soon 
as they can run abolt; and that girls are cm- 
ployed there, withiut ceasing, till they many, 
and then they know nothing about domestic 
work, not even how to mend a stocking, or boil 
a pot.Hoe.” 41 • | 

The Spaniard savs, he returned with a 
feeling at he.ut winch fnade him thank 
OoJ he was not an Englishman. We must 

„».4*^. 4 .... I . jT. ... _ ..-.4. ^ 


akes, by way ot Uxtorrt, w ouEster, Hu- ,* lt > lo th( , *, ook fora | aU |ier accoiylt of 
ingliaiIT, ManelTbstet, Cl.estn>yid biyct- t ; K . * .^ufactuiing system* 

* lie mentions a (aiflioti, which was dis- 
tllht tied for hint near a particular part of 
t'ue WaJ> e of Kesw iel^ to^hsplay the ctlu*; 

the .Vnnul inlling*Yroiii hill to 


a 

niatvc laiiie ruianv mil ivuimuu- *>«i . , , , , ■ , 

. ” * ,ii*. | he lit a rd the .annul lnilingHh'oni lull 

lendeis to imtue parlfcmlailv tlwTonscrva- , , ... , 

. lull, but tor this be paid tour slullmgs 

lsms the Do.i makes on our two 
ties, ami •■iioll^'iily insert ?i ti w^of llie ic- | “ tt is fnTe,fiieie win an inferior one, which 


in 


V.IIH/U- 


jdac 


t 


m.nks which he made 
which he v iutoif dming hi^our 

He mentions seeing scveial iinalfrbo.it 

on*the Isis, which * * 

* ( i double-supeiliife 

“ i 7 ad*|nl\ il single prison in c r>< li ; and” ^ 

ilPsoiri!' of tin se he sat l.iee-forwurd, leaning'' 

!, u k j^m^i eh.or, and plying w ,tli both hands 
.. doiible-hladed oar, in .iltern.it?' sliokeg so 
tli.it his motion was like the path of ;i#erpciit 


would lu.ve*eo.,t only two shillings urn! Six¬ 
pence; Inst vdien on* bi^is an echo,who would 


be eontint to put up with the second best, ill- 
•stead of oideiiijg at once the super-cx.Ua— 


<)*e of these canoes is so light that a man can 


At Howes (in Voi^sii ire) begins the great 
eta/ieg cM^itry for ehdi'.H’ii -—It the^lieup- 
i st p.irj of Istighiin 1 ., ioijJ wlioofslbr Jjiys have 
long lie'll est^d^ied lieu^ V* e took up twa 
j>f tifl-se lads oi^the roof of the hlu“c-c«atli, , 
wliow’i're reluming' t.i thi.r parints ui I,Oil¬ 


can \ it; but lew persons are skdiid oi \cii- i| , « *.. , . ' 

■ ’ 1 I doo,alUr a complete l oikMvm- cibuwtic*.— 

furmis uiough to use it • I w.i ... , , , . 

I One m these was a tine thru ^g, tiuek headed 

Thare is u row octrees ffchfcid th k ‘ new ; 

college-, at Oxford', of which ‘ , «the < lowei ; 

branches of everv one is#erafred into ifsj 

•" ~ • _ • J 

nest neighbour, so that the whole ate in; 


tliis way .united." • 

Oil seeing the number of persons, ami 
even chjldien, etnplo- ipl in the manufac¬ 
tures, atMtincjic.-ty, oui*t tf te ller rcinaiks, 
that, 

. • 

They are.deprivrd in childhood of all m- 

stiuietn'iuiiiuWll enjofmept, of flic sport?* ini} 
w hiehi'liddtioodinstinctively n.dulgi s, of fresh 
mr liy^hiy, a id of nutuiel s^'Vp by niglit— ' 
Their lieattli, plnsfeal and. u o^b*is alike dr- | 
st roved ; tin, die oti diseases^ induced ; 

reuiitting Jask-work, l)y eonfmement in fiie ; 
inipiue atmosphere of ciowded looms, b^ fhe j 
l^u'ticles of metallic or vegetable dirst which ! 
they are eontiiufatly inhaling; or they live ty 1 
grow up without deeenejtj^without cotufiti t,_j 
and without hope; without moruls, without | 
^Ujbgien, and without whnme; anil bring forth 
r slaves, like thenisdlies, to tread in the same 
path of misery.” , 

Obaeril ng vety younjj cliildicn at work, 
be was told _ * 


1 frfluu , w till a le lo'lls, and a bulbous l.osc; 

of that bap])y mid swoosh ieinperanftnt that 
; it might lie saoin.he wm^ii t«i,]:uid fatten 
j win eu’i lie wruf One ef lbe.s%ssboo!s cou- 
1 sists pt*lris>i hots, and the funster goes over 
■ (Nvi v suuiiiu r lo eutc^i 9 diove of^liem ” 

j The foi tffeightli letter, written fiom 
j London, gives an account of ijfectitmsF 
j boroughs, bnbeiy. 111 istol-maniages, &c. 

'I'he n«kt*i.ton fashions.—*\lter.having- 
enumerated extravagant a be! ndtculoi^ 
diesses of wo.nen twenty or thirty years 
'age, such as tight ].u inj, liigh heels, hair 
P'uvil^*:, ; in.ied, xvitb |ijnn^ 

oil tlic ^ips, called 
liu«tl'‘ k <; another belMii' 1 *, called rump; a 
mi rry-thought, »nf wiie, o*T the breast, 
putt'ont the hnnilkcrfliit'ff and “ pads in 
front, to imitate what it mast oiigtnally 
have been invented to conceal,” lu»con- 
C'llides, 

• 

“ All these fashions went, like tlie French 
in ora* n hy, nrtd about the siirne time; but when 
tin* Indies began to strip thems&ves, they did 
not ki;Aw where to stop,” - 
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The last three lelteis ire 6n quacks, ani 
mal magnetism, metallic tractors, &c. 

The third volume consists of twenty-fair 
letters. 'J'lic first tieats of rnethodisfs, of 
Willfam Huntingdon, S. S. (sinner sailed); 
l*f another^* faith-preacher, A. J.(\” these 
capitals are explained in the book. The 
next letter is on the RiWie. 

The fifty-fourth is on the curiosity’^nd 
ctYifhlity of tiie English. Ftotn this* w«r 
shall quote a cot*plt* of instances. 0 * 

Our trau-llcr was«attiacted bv a show- 
board, on which was instnbed, To tif 
sccn»here, the sujjpiisyig large child/’* 

“ This wasTt hoy, v ho* seemed to he about 
four years obi; and because lie was stupid, and 
could only articulate a few vvoijs vciy imper¬ 
fectly, his parents .sjjoirc lie was only eighteen 
moil tbs—amt wcie showing him for a pro¬ 
digy ” , ’ * . 


“ A few y ears a *"> tl,en ' w;,s a flUo ' v wilh a L of discovery*!^ at ToJgataboo, several of the 


. long heard ill London, wlio professed himself 
to he the wandering Jeff .—He Sectored lie liad» 
* been w^h Noah in thf ark. Some peiSou 
asked jun^ ndiigh country he hkedeW si of ah 
* that he l»ad visited in his long peregimotions , 
he answered, Spain? as perl^p«u mai^nould 
• hafe* dope who liad really serial I the u'mld.. 
But it was remarked, as rather extraoukuarj, 
thatfln Jew should prefer the country ot*V,o 
..inquisition ‘ G«»d hhss you, Sir,’ icpliifl the 
ready rogue, slinking his head, #nd smiling It 
the satin* time, as if.:t the eiror of the oliser- 
vation, “ it wine loi»g befiiyp rhristianity that 
l f was last.infcSpam ; and 1 sTiullyiot g^ then* 
t again till it is all flvcv.” * * 

*TI*; %icxt letter treats of newspapers, 
pulls, adveitisenicriH, levioifsf and their 
ijiU-ohit-Vou* effects; magazines and novels. 
Tiie fifty-seventh, contains an account of 
the uakcvx j another, on^ iff *Swcdcti- 
bwigjauism; Another, on the Jews, 
letters on “ ps< udo-pioplxts," whose names 
me not woith out mentioning. We bate 
neither 100 m nor qj^ynation to uuk any 
cm rat ts % frofll these, because thB whole 
nieiits perusal, aiirt wg wish bridly give 
some nU^i of till?contents of the remaining 
letteis, by iuseiRng « few select passages 
f.din them. 

ispHjlktng about pastry-cooks and con- 
fet lionets, iced creams an?! iced waters, 
ourlspaniard very justly says, 

“ These northern people do nog understand 
•the liuiugtnieM ot southem luxuries; they 
fill their cellarL with ice instead of■suoiv, 


though it is procured wilh more difficulty ami 
greater expense, and must be broken to the 
consistency of compressed snow before it raw 
be used.” , 

“ Our (Spanish) peasnntty have a ngver-| 
failing soiycW of lynuscmeiA m the dance, ami 
the guftur. HeiW (1* Kneiae.il the poor never 
gimr. Music is as little the amusement of 
1 the p ople as il.mem^# Jiever w as a nation so 
unmusical.” * 

,Aft,er charging* upon •this tapir? tiie 
author mentions buy-baiting, and bo\tn 0 , 

of this laxt'diveixion, he saw, *' 

£' % 
• “ ft* frequency i* ail irretl agalilp proofo*» 

national bai/arity —Nyt unfiuquently the 
whole is a Conceited sMieine, that a few logins 
|tma\ cheat 9 . great many fools. Vet, uotwitl 
•■landing a!\.thp attention wlr li these people 
jtirstow lijion this savage ait, for which they 
1 \ive public schools, tliev an* outdone by sa¬ 
vages. . When one of the l.nghsh squadrons' 


natives lwxcd with tliesadois lor lote, as the 
plnase is, and in every inst.ii.ee the ifpa^l: was 
victorious.” 

The natural history of coxcombsTMbp'., 
and fashionables, is the subject of one of 
the letters, which also tieats of vvalkeis. 

% 

“ Some of the English gentlemen would 
llijjkc the best lunuing footmen 111 the woild.” 

. Of Jhc fatSoxf— * ' ; 

“ The grant ambition is to make the animal 
asef.it us possibility winch meafis it is dis¬ 
eased ami miserable while it lives, and when 
dead, of no use Jo any body but the tallow- 
rlymdJer ” 

Of thevEgyptiai' letters,— 

“ Which, as 4l >^ £gypti'ins tjaJ, no letters, 
you will doubtless loneene must be cu¬ 
rious ’* / * 

t Oli the llflyal livtiflitiou.-'/*'r. *he fa-^ 
ihiotuhle topics of couveisation, about 
[“mind anjl mattef, free-will and necessity, 
ideas, volittiV, space, duration, Src. the 
casjqyt way of <i>tainiiig < d(stimtion, and 
GeUing that kind of notoriety, as, by pro- 
fe: siisg to be a metaphysician, because of sueli 
■metaphysics a man may get ar miicli in half 
at hour as iu his qjiole life ” 

Among the remarks on the English lan¬ 
guage, Don Manucle quotes the fallowing 
technical terms in cookci'j /which instruct 
the reader 

“ To cut up a turkey, to rear a^foitee, to 
wing a partridge, to thigh a^woodcock, to uu- 
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a duck, to unlace a "rabbit, to allay a tune in trade, built! theatre justs)!' tliat siite 
ant, to display a crane, to dismember a fti which the voice cgmhl be beard in all parts 
, and fb lift a sw an.* * , utf tin bouse witlmuft being strained, am^ the 

n printing poetr\, they always licgin the | uFovcments of the eountcuauce seen without 
.....ith a gapita? letter, (which is thv custom Jj bcnij^distoitrd While the town was'thua 
itli all nations e'vbept omtpMn^Wic^JiiT the j improved by the enterprising lib^utfcty of it/ 
.uitenee rcqnirSR it or lftit :*this,* though at || inhabitants, it derived no less advantage train 


brace a 
pheasant 
heron 

. “ In printing poetrv, they always licgin the 

Jline.with a ^upitat letter, (which is till- custom 
with 
so 

the ex pence of all prnprigy, certainly gives'* ; » l, <‘ lmnumr of one irf thosg men who ura con 
sorj of architectuial uiiSformity to the page. 1 ’ ,l > «‘\bilnt strong sense, m playing the 

i “ Another iciiiaikuhlc peculiarity ds, that ^ 
they wlw :|js write the pJisSnal prison n, w ith 
a capital I Iter 1 — ( May we not consider lli.s 
g^eat 1 as an unintended proof luWe mufli an 
’ iuielislnuan thinks of bis own consequence"’ 

• • , • . • 

. Wr think the only reason became 

is a single letter. Y\ e^iave neve*?ecn tins 
pronoun with a capital, in any*r,\iioncan 
language, e\cc*^ at the bcginnj^Tg of a pa 
ragiaph, or afti'V a full stop: but the 
those pionouns .lie all of tjfl) or flut e le 
ters,— ciso, >/•>, in, rn, jc, ten, ik, &c. # 

** No mark of interrogation, i# admii »%oii, 


i 


,is I'vei^piebscd tins they might advantage¬ 
ously borrow fiom ns ” 

Allelic modern Spanish books are printed 
with a reveiset! inaik of interrogation? or 
admiration, hefoie the paragraph •which 
jemmies it; and another similar inaik, in 
the usual wav, at tlieend. Mo have given 
an example of cadi of the-e, in a jnecech 
ing pa^agrajih. •* • •• # 

• Inland llollcind's interesting account 
of I, ope l)e V ega, the Spanish sonnets ai £ 
printed with these ruaiks, of which the 
utility is evident. - • 

The three last le(tcrs,desciihe the an* 
tlior’s journey to I ahnoyth, on lm retmn 
home, as li^ s.y s, 'tlirouiJfli^Jj^tli, Bristol, 
and Plymouth, after a stay of si.' 


PlymmitlT, after a stay 
months in Falkland. 

Of BathjJ^savs • 

“ According to flic fabulous history of Eng¬ 
land, tMfc virtues of the hot springs here were 
discovered long hclVftc the (.'hrigtfgn anil, by 
Bladnd, a Br 
driven from his 


ioohwell all the days of tfieir livus. Bvfltbis 
(lim^inore pfrsous visited Bath in tea&h of 
pleasuM* than of health, aiTvl these persons, 

S mong other amusements, had their public 
a!ivs. Non, tlioflgh I'.nglishnien have proved 
that they can go on poac \b l y, o rderly, a ml 
well uudei a lice governmental was found 
uttcily impossible t^ keep English wofticn in 
order by any thing shin t of an absolute mo¬ 
narchy. Precedency, in tlijjsc public meetings, 
was fuiioiislftcnutcsted —lx rtiusS), in mo^t in- 
stanci s, tlWre w as no eri^ci ion of rank vv hereby 
it could be decided; and points which were 
|*most doubtful, itiid, it may be added, most m- 
‘ygnitieaut, grc*oftentiiyes the most warmly 
^disputed; a pcrpctu.i^dictator for the realm 
ot» lasliioiW K;sj K'rcsjaiy, jnd tjii# pij-aifi wan 
the second who held the^iflicc. Nas^iras liis 
name, ;uul ln^it^'ss for tffc oflice is attrsted 
by the "tie of I^pui, which is alwaviyntclftcld 
to it ,-yt'luirlemngnc, the Vencmhle Bede, mid 
BeaiWVash, being the only three persons wlflise 
munesBaie always accompanied with the ^}>i- 
tli*s which rhf acterirc them. 

“ Once, after his death, his loss wilt oxein- 
|j jihfied in a very r^iuurk.tl^e manner. Two 
11.olics of quality ^uturelied in tlf hyil-ronm., 
| The rypfof tfle i.#mpany tool part, some on 
one side, some on the %Acr Beau N onh # was, 
i gone, and tlijj^ stood in no awe of his suc- 
they became outrageous, a ijia^iiAttc- 


eessor s 

royal took place, and the floor was strewn wI7 
sixteen jj raps, lappets, curls and cushions, diamond 
pins and poftrft. 0 m ^ 

** The cnorriH^us joints of mca#wliiclfcoihe' 
to an English tabl€ are always roasted upon a 
•pit us long as tlie old two-banded sword; 
these ^Nk arc now tornijj^y wwheel iu the 
ritish paiuce, who having been |i oitimmC wjuth the snio^c sets in Motion, but 
is father’s house, because lie was | formerly^ by tlic labour # of#a dog wfio was 

in a wheel. Tlssre was ajccq- 


leprous, was* redurefl, like the prodigal soii^to/ trained ft) run i 

keep swine. His pigs, says the story, had the*I bar breed for the' £inpose, filled tilFnspitu 
disease as himself: in their wanderings J* from their occupation, long-backed and short- 


same ■ 


they came to tlrts valley, «/l rolled in the ; legged; they are now nearly extinct. The 
warm mud where these waters stagnated j— \ mode of teaching, them their business was 
tb^v were healed by them. Bladud, perceiv- more summary than humane: the dog was pyt 
.ffngfluir cure, triw*dffe same remedy with the in the wheel, and a burning coal with him; he 
same success ; and wjien he became king, he : could not stop* withont burning his legs, ami 
-guilt a cify upon the spot. . . f; so was kept upon the full gallop./These dogs 

- L -'" J ‘ v - : - X “'~-sion } it 


.1 tovrnMuan, who had amassed some for- ji were by no means fond of^tlteir jrvcc. 
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was indeed hard work tf run in a win i ] for 
two or three liouis, tuning a pivrr of meat 
whiafa was twice their^o.vu weight Sui^e 


yeai-H-sgo a paitynf young men ;>t Bath hunt 
the ell airmen on n Sat unlay night to st^al all 
the turnspits in town, ami lock thou up till 


BEr.r,B 
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lion, can preserve the vessel Menu arsis..* 
degree of < oiiluieocc in Iheii sailors, which i* 


1 r-lmnst me: i ili'il" ; rtir greater Ih#dangci, the 
, gicalir is tlitir activity ; iinl.-ud of hIii ii.King> 
from to iT, tvciv man is ut Ills pi^st —H^vuul 
mi f.uUi ill i?u i aeVs fur lltt^rjlrlmTanre, tin” 
the following evening. Aecomingly on Sun- l 1 almost viSk tmTnrlfc to dvTrver themselves; 


day, when every l»#dy hifc roast meal for dm- j^fiiil, mslc.id ol py^yaring fo. death, strain 

ner,^ill the roolu* were to he seen in the j > very sinew to avoid ft Added to this etj.nti- 

aflacty,-** l J ray have / in seen oiyr Cliloe>’5.i w s ,} denee, tliwy have also, in war, that wl.if’lv 
oue_ * VVliy,’replies the other, ‘l wa<-riAimg ^ arisen fron^eoitstuht ^uee#ss The Iwiglish 

to ask„you if you hadocen our I’ompey •” up jj sailin' ieef, <’i:it lie # is master of the sea— 

W liutevi i Ife sees is to do lunt homage Me is 
afft a\s oil the look-out, not with the fear of an ' 

_ Vi i’ A _ i .... i.i . .i_... __ 


Came a fiord, while they w<y-e latkfhg, to ji* 
«piire for her Toby.- —and there was no roast 
meat in BatV *'■ <la\.* # • 

“ 1^,'is told of these (logs in this city, fliat'j 
one Sunday, when they Jfctd as usual followed jJ 
their mistresses to church, the li^son for the " 
day happened fo bv*«that rhaptc^ in Ezekiel, 
vvhefein the self-moving chariots arjdcsriilnil 
When first Ihe word? wheel was pronounced, 
all the curs pricked up their ears in alarm ; at 
the second wheel they set u*^a doleful howl , 
and when the dreadftil word wftis uttered % 
third ti me, jevery one iff them scampered * mi t ^ 
of elftr£i, apVasf 3 s he could* doth his tail; 
belweeffVis legs."* * ^ • 

^Fhc^letters are also roriete wif^ 
dotes and observations. Wc shall* insei'l 
th# last paragraph and anecdote, ifr the 
boplc, and hara great pleasure in cofccfud- 
ing tWs review with such a < iroj er InliW 
to the braveiy of our sailors, paid by a 
Spaniard, rCal <rr picten^ed. 




rftllCC- 

f 


* “ Volfaire hi\8 the ineri^ ofl’having disco¬ 
vered ^e jehyairal cioy of the snpri'iofity of 
*thc^English at sea. The natives) of tlie south 
of Europe navigate smooth setut; those of the 
• WEfrffT^e*frozen up during winter; lint the 
English seas are open all the year, and arc na- 


oiicn*}*lH.Toi'u/his eyes, hut like a strong pirati, 
vftlli Ihe Jn^ie of gam,*01111 when going into 
act on, w iyi .in t<|iu(fni even a sitpei ior force, 
Ik vliteul.Ui s his protits as certainly as it the'' 
enemy weir already taken. ■ • Then 1 ,’ said the 
na leroJI a frigate, when the captain did not 
hioose to rn<r.i“\a Mipei mi Vrenrh force, be- 
eause^he fend a convey in charge—‘ thcrei 
‘..udOlit, v. li If a groan, ‘ there’s seven bundled 
|i( mills lost to me lor ever ’—As for trip, it iv t 
not in then mil me One ot tlies»*inen went 
(a mv a juggler oxh’bit his tricks ; (In io li:l)i- 
pciU'd to be* a vjiiiiiitity of giinpuvadv i*Sn tlie 
nparti^unt iindernialh, wln'e.h took tire and 
blew lip the house The sailor was thrown 
into a panicn behind, when: he fell with-'iuf 
j being hurt —He stretched his arms and legs, 
i got up, shook himself, nibbed his evis, ami 
|‘tin n ceiietl *uut,—convening what had hap- 
! pelted to <!«■ only n part of tlie perfm luaileey 
i t *uul perfertly witling*to go lbrm?gb the whole, 

‘ I)—ii the fellow, I wonder what the devil he 
will do next.” i 

i 

A pleasant vein of sarcasm pervades the 
whole woik, wiWuiut the least tincture of' 
ill-nature, atid we dismiss it without any 


u«l- 1 «■ l UUt V« I V- j tlliu »T V. 4V HII"«V ** »' J 

vigategl in long, dark, atormyln^lits, when f doubt of the approbation it ^'1^ gtcct wi(li 
•epthibg bu^great skill, and incessant c^er- 1 fioin a dispel.>ih" public. 


ENDOF'A OLt^E JHE THliJD. 
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Essay on good Travellers, 31A 
on Knotting, *19 
on Anger, 321 



Husband, howtame a turbulent one, 82 
Ladies’ Toilette 5 or Enc^lopirdia of Beaut; 

30, 83, 20?, 296 • • 

losses of Prussia by tli^ Peace of Tilsit, Tt43 
Melai’s Dog, 304 
My Night-Cap, eis 

Occupatkinwofilepartcjj souls, 94, 195, 176 
Pl^siognomy ; a tuk',244 
Play-bill,^injular one, 2^8 
Hob busy, a singular 01K4 246 
RoyaIJSrfipsfe %r Delicat^Facts, 185 
j*SuhAa, or moilAig scenes in the dresring-WAft 
^w Roman Lady, 30 ^ 

Seymour, an English tule, 135, 200 
Singular fashions, 86 ~ # 

.'■ftniphroniin^ ; a Grecian talc, 252 
Spain in its present state, 23 * 

Speech delivered ii^a literary society, 189 
Statistical S^rvly of Prussia in ^806, 144 
Swollen, an orijflnal aceounHof, 

The way to become A Marshal, if& _ 

Tour through Holland by Sir John Car?, is* 
— in Zealand, 155, 196 
Vienna, au account of, and maniM^>f")mh 
habitants. 91 
Vicar’s ttlq s#7 

\Vsu^a dreary »i, 299 
familiaIilectures on esbfUl 

mm SCIENCES. 

¥ »•/ * 

Adjudication of Prizes, 159 

Culiyary refearches, 44 , fOl, 315, As 
Drawing, Sl6 . 

Magnetism, 328, , 

Music, 38, g9 
Physiognomy, 45, 91,914 

POETRY. ' 

Adi e to husbands and wives, 276 
| Administration of 1806 ,277 





AddresGu*r«JUn bpjf'it*, l6j 
Approach of winter, 334 > I 
Auieli* and the Spider, 2lf 
Beauty, first idea of, 27 G 
Cnprifce, 106 
Conceited lore, 373 
Bead Kobin, ^2<> 

Elegy, 2J8 # 

First kisj of lore, 3jS 
Grasshopper, 47 
Hwigiyiau gipsy sort^, : 6 . 

Lints og risitfng the tolnli of a ti iQd, 103 

* —o n retaining q^ing, 107 

Lachin uJtLur, 3-19 

Maria, or this mother's dirge, jg, 104 

Mariner’s dream, 1 G 9 

Odt to Mary,atty*^ 

a-—«. to Lpdlow Castle, 161 

—— to Childhood, 317 

Old man's comforts, 337 

Pious Painter, 3 19 

Sick Planter and b!s Slave, ad<? 

Solitary Reaper, tod 
|Sonuct,33G 

■Solitude of Biunorie, 97 b 


4tgfL — 


f 


The Sw.dlow, 49 

The Viziers, a tUlei 103’ 

Thc l’ilbert, J34 
Woman, 3J5e 

PUBLIC AMUSE^NTS. 

* ■ • 

Ciitft’ism oil Mr. Ytgiug, &C.051 

-«——*oir^tlie *tw oPei fornaars at Drury* 


■ f 

^anc and Covciit-Clarden, 243 
Tkrors ExcepteiJ, ] 10 *'/ 

Essay on the structure of our Theatres, ] tl 

A-on tl)c*StJze, 279, J;) 9 # 

Maids id he firarried, 50 , 103 , 1 G 5 , 221 
Opening «f tltf Theatrcf, l(>8 
IfTlie^'ritie, } 11 


Tone’s a^IYll-Tjle, 273 
To^Pifcndly tjf Half, 279 . 
Two Faces Aider a Hoijpl, J38 


■ 9A «F.14£ ASSEMBLER. 

jdanation of the Prints of Fashion, English 
id Fretutli, r>3^n 3 , iGg, 22!f, 281, 3ti 
General observations 011 the Fashions, S3,11», 
2?.^:ni * . 

LelterTon Di Cbs, 55, 115,- 171 , 327 , 23^3, 343, 




E>ftiJfLLIS!liyENTS IN V#L. III. 


Portrait*. Song* by 

No. 20. Duchess of Richmond^ * Ma»i. 

■ No. tf|.*Thc Queen of Prussia. fci M..P. King. . ; 
No. 22. The Queen offPortugal. Hook- 
No. 2rf. Princess Christiana of Dcn- 

• smart. • % ’ Corrt. 

Np. C4. The Queen of Etruria. . Addison. 

No. 25 . The Ditched of Brunswick. Kollir.au. 
pttfrtfi, (.SnpPlAnetU) All the Cartoon* mf tbiohael. 


Faihion* Sr Patterns. 

Four Ditto. 
; Fofij> Ditto. 
•Four Ditto. 


r Pour Ditto. 
Five Ditto. 
Five Ditto. 








